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NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Officers,  Nineteen  Hundred  Eighteen 

President — Herbert  S.  Weet,  Rochester. 

Vice-President — Miss  Martha  Van  Renssalear,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Secretary — Richard  A.  Searing,  North  Tonawanda. 

Treasurer — W.  H.  Benedict,  Elmira. 

Executive  Committee:  Terms  expire  in  1918 — Judson  S.  Wright,  Falconer;  A.  R.  Brubacher. 
Albany.  Terms  expire  in  1919  — Dr.  A,  C.  Thompson,  Brockport;  Howard  G.  Burdgs,  WeUsville, 
Terms  expire  in  1920 — Mrs.  Rose  Minnick,  Glens  Falls;   C.  Edward  Jones,  Albany. 

Ex -Officio  Members — President  Herbert  S.  Weet,  Secretary  Richard  A.  Searing,  Treas- 
urer W.  H.  Benedict. 

Committee  on  Teachers*  Welfare — Chairman,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  Clinton  McCord,  Albany;  Henry  D.  Hervey,  Auburn;  Miss  E.  M.  Butcher, 
Syracuse;  Miss  Ruth  M.  Johnston,  Port  Leyden;  Miss  Ada  M.  Gates,  Buffalo;  Miss  Mary  E. 
Rae,  Syracuse;  Dr.  A.  R.  Brubacher,  Albany;  Edward  F.  Brown,  New  York  City. 

Committee  on  Legislation— YviKAYi  D.  Boynton,  Chairman;  A.  R.  Brubacher,  C.  Edward 
JoNSs,  James  Wingate,  Mrs.  Ross  Minnick. 


SECTION  CHAIRMEN— 1918 

Classical  Section — Pres.,  George  D.  Kellogg,  Union  College,  Schenectady;  Commercial — Pres.,  G. 
M.  York,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  English  —  Pres.,  A.  B.  Si  as,  West  High  School,  Roch. 
ester;  Evening  Schools  and  Americanization  {Evening  School  and  Immigrant  Education  Sections  combined) 
— Pres.,  W.  C.  Smith,  State  Education  Dept.,  Albany;  Fine^  Industrial  and  Household  Arts  —  Wil- 
liam B.Kamprath,  Elm  Vocational  School,  Buffalo;  (a)  Fine  Arts — Vice- Pres.,  Eunice  Perrine, 
State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  (b)  Household  Arts ^  Vice- Pres.,  Marion  Van  Liew,  State  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,   Albany;    (c)  Industrial  Arts — Vice- Pres.,  Alfred  Bingham,  192  Waverly  St., 
Buffalo;    History  Association— Vtq%,^  Edward  P.  Smith,  High  School,  North  Tonawanda;  Hygient 
and  Physical  Education — Pres.,  Lawrence  S.  Hill,  815  Myrtle  Ave.,  Albany;  Kindergarten — Pi 
Fanniebelle    Curtis,  500    Park  Ave.,  New  York  City;    Library  Section — Pres.,  Dr.   James 
Sturges,  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo;  Mathematics  —  Pres.,  E.  E.  Arnold,  State  Education  Dc 
Albany;  Modern  Language  Association — Pres.,  Dr.  Jonas,  New  York  City;  Music  —  Pres.,  Inez  Fi' 
Damon,  834  Union  St.,  Schenectady;  iVbriwtf/ am/  Training  School — Pres.,  Granville  B.  Jeff] 
President,  Training   School,    Schenectady;    Penmanship — Pres.,  Alice  E.  Benbow,   Schenect 
Pur  al  School — Pres.,  SuPT.  M.  B.  Furman,  East  Rochester,  2nd  Dist.,  Monroe  Co.:  Section  of  New  ' 
Slate  Council  of  Elementary  School  Principals  arid  Tauhers — Pres.,  Nathaniel  G.  Wesi',  School 
6,  Rochester;  Science  Section — Pres.,  B.  O.  BuRGIN,  Albany  High  School;  School  Administratii 
Pres.,  Charles  S.  Williams,  Hudson;  Subnormal  and  Backward  Children — Pres,  Leila  MaR" 
Dept.  of  Itducation,  Rochester;  N.  V.  State  Science  Teachers'  Association — Pres.,  H.  A.  Carpeni 
West  High  School,  Rochester;  Sec.-Treas.,  E.  E.  Ford,  West  High  School,  Rochester. 
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Mr.  Superintendent: 


O  YOU  LIKE  TO  PLEASE  YOUR  CONSTITUENTS?  Should  you  like  to  find  for  um 
in  your  schools  an  ARITHMETIC  that  would  not  only  be  liked  by  the  pupils,  and  get 
results  in  their  arithmetic  work,  but  would  also  bring  you  praise  from  their  parents? 


Would  it  be  good  school  administration  to  adopt  an  ARITHMETIC  that  would  interest, 
when  they  saw  it,  the  business  men  of  your  town,  the  architect,  the  newspaper  man,  the 
grocer,  the  furniture  dealer,  the  dry  goods  merchant,  the  railroad  man,  the  manager  of  the  tele- 
phone system,  the  building  contractor — and  would  make  them  say,  ''Mr.  Superintendent  has 
sho¥m  go<xl  judgment  this  time;  he  has  got  a  book  that  deab  with  real  things;  the  youngsters 
will  get  out  of  that  book  some  things  they  need  to  know?^ 

The  Efficiency  Arithmetics  (Chadsey-Smith)  wiU  do  all  of 
these  things,  and  more  too. 


IJUs  new  series  is  published  by 

ATKINSON,     MENTZER     &     CO. 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA 

New  York  Office,  36  East  21at  Street 


DALLAS 


Use  Vivid  and  Uving  Story  of 
Past  to  Point  History  of  Tunes 

The  Mace  Histories 

By  Professor   W.  H.  Mace,  of  Syracuse   University  ^ 
New  York 

are  such  a  medium.  They  reritaliie  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  gfive  New  York  State  its 
due«»and  in  brilliant  pictures  of  Old  World 
nations  now  convulsed  by  war,  give  sweeping 
view  of  our  racial  background  and  its  ^ect 
upon  our  life  to-day. 

THE   SERIES 

Mace*8  Beginner's  History.  Fourth  and  fifth  grades. 
The  Story  of  Old  Europe  and  Younff  America. 

Sixth  grade.    MacerTanner. 

Mace's  School    History  of    the  United    States. 

BOOK   I,  ScTenth  grade. 

BOOK  II.  Eighth  grade. 

Illostrated  with  line  drawings  by  Colby  and  Wil- 
liamson, portraits,  and,  in  the  Adranced  Book,  with 
color  plates  of  the  great  events  in  American  history. 

Write  for  further  infomtation 

Rand  McNally  &  Company  <'%'eTv''ork 
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BINNEY    &   SMITH   CO. 

81*83  FULTON  Street       Nkw  York 
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KNOWLES'S  ORAL  ENGLISH 

IN  NEW  YORK   STATE 


"Knowles's  Oral  English  presents  the  best  embodiment  of  our  ideas,"  is  the  verdict  of 

English  Committees  all  over  the  country  w^hich  have  been  working  on  courses  of  study. 

Some  of  the  first  high  school  adoptions  in  New  York  State  are  as  follows : 


BUFFAIX) 
ADAMS 
ELLENVILLE 
HUDSON  FALLS 
ATTICA 


SCHENECTADY 
CANANDAIGUA 
FAYETTEVILLE 
FRANKLINVILLE 
SENECA  FALLS 


TROY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  ROCHELLE 

NORTHPORT 

BOONVILLE 


Have  you  arranged  for  the  use  of  this  timely,  adaptable  book  ? 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

231-245  West  39th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  BEST  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

BOOKS  Ip  II  AND  ML     By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey 

BOOK  I — For  Ftrtt  &nd  Second  Grades. 

Stories  that  appeal  to  the  child's  imagination ;  the  best  of  the  folk  and  fairy 
tales,  cumulative  stories,  and  those  of  such  simple  vof  abulary  that  they  will 
fgrm  easy  reading  for  the  beginner,     Si^e,  5^  x  7^4.  Cloth.     Illustrated* 

PRICE.  90,90, 

BOOK  II— For  Secoiid  «id  Third  Gr&de*. 

Ipformational  stories  of  real  life  that  satisfy  the  child*s  first  I  on  gin  1;  for 
knowledge  of  the  common  things  of  life  about  him.    Size,  S5^  x  j^.     Cloth, 

PRICE,  »0,60. 

BOOK  III— For  Third  And  Fourth  GradeA. 

Stories  of  the  Great  in  history;  especially  adapted  for  the  child's  reading 
during  his  age  of  hero  worship.     Size,  5)^  x  7^.     Cloth,     price*  90.6O. 

THE  THREE  NEIGHBORS  and  Other  Stories 

For  Third  and  Fourth  Grad«i.     By  Anne  Elizabeth  Allen. 
Mocellaneoas  coUecHon  o\  1^0  disilncl  lypts  of  aioTitm — renlisttc,  |)ictmiinfi^  incidents  qnrl  cKpcrienieeJs  id  the  life  of  a  child ; 
Old  fandfid  itoriesi,  picnidn^r  fairies  and  elvea  in  a  graphic  way.     Stie^  i^.  Tf^j%.    Illu-ilniitd.     LJrjth.    PRICE.  S0.60.   ^ 

THE  SUNKEN  CITY  and  Other  Stories 

By  Marie  H.  Frary  and  Charles  M.  Stebbins. 

A  iHwlt,  of  lejfetuds^ach  selected  bec^iuse  ol  its  ethical  and  ediiMtional  valiw.  The  purpose  of  ihc  wrfrera  has  been  10  pre- 
leor  only  such  sioriei  as  reveal  itmjjlicityt  stretiKtli  md  beauty,  iree  from  »ll  elements  of  bnitaUEr  and  uDplosantnefts  with 
'     *  .   L      1^  .  ,  J  1  J      .  ,  |gaj,|,p„  of  priomry  grades  will  welcnme  ihc  new  materul  in  ihk  bonk 


FOR  THE 

CWlUJftOfifttOt 

BOOK  1 


which 

and  fii 


I  so  injiay  of  [he  old  tales  are  unduly  reasoned.  Aii  leache: 
fid  daUy  use  for  it.    Si^c,  5H  5t  7J5.    Cloth.     Illustrated, 


iM  pages.     PRICE.  S0.40. 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSin 


The  Twenty-Seventh 
SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY   8th-AUGUST   16th 

offers  to  teachers  the  same  advantages  which  in  the  last  twenty- five  years  proved  so  acceptable;  a 
complete  university  plant,  with  ample  libraries,  laboratories,  shops,  gardens  and  farms.  The  situation, 
in  the  beautiful  lake  country,  gives  unique  opportunity  for  study  in  field,  forest  and  stream,  or  for  out- 
of-door  life.  The  main  lines  of  instruction,  covering  nearly  all  subjects  of  school  curricula,  will  be  con- 
tinued. Special  attention  will  be  given  this  year  to  French  language,  literature,  history  and  services  to 
civilization,  to  Spanish  with  iis  increasing  importance  in  commerce.  Two  new  courses  will  treat  prob- 
lems of  government  and  the  American  political  party  system.  The  production  and  conservation  of 
food  will  receive  attention.     Detailed  program  ready  next  month. 

Full  Announcement  on  Request.     Address  Director  of  Summer  Session,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EACH£RS'  AGENCY  DIRECTORY 


The  foUowing  is  a  reliable  list  of  Teachers'  Agencies  to  whom  superintendents  of  schools 
and  school  board  members  may  apply  at  any  time  for  the  fUUng  of  any  position. 


1 
J 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY, 


31  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Has   Buem    Establishbd    25  Ybaks. 

This  agenqr  makes  a  constant  search  for  high  grade  teachers  and  recommends  with  care.  Only  superior  teachers  are  accepted.  Teachers 
are  sappli^  all  the  year  round.  If  you  n«ed  •  good  teacher  or  know  where  one  U  wanted,  send  jwiticttbin.  THE 
ACTtVE.   GENEROUS   WORK  OF    THIS    AGENCY    HAS    SATISFIED    THOUSANDS    OF    TEACHERS. 


Interstate  Teachers^  Agency 

501-503  Livinsrston  Building, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  manager  of  this  agency  hat  had  twenty  years'  experience  as 
teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools,  and  ten  years  aueoeaafal 
experience  as  manager  of  a  rapidly  growing  agency.  He  personally 
selects  and  recommends  candidates  with  care.  The  success  of  this 
agency  is  vouched  for  by  msny  of  our  best  superintendents,  college 
presidents  snd  normal  school'principsls.    Send  for  circulsr. 

T.  H.  ARMSTRONG.  Proprietor. 


The  Reed  Teachers'  Agency    J^"eS5S.i'J.^3i5:S?n\^?f*XS!S;i'^;.?S?S: 

641  University  Bldrf..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.      S?r.S»;;f^e^*«-  *~»  "•»  ^"If  t^^,  mJSSS: 


HARLAN   P.    FRENCH,    Prmsidmnt 


WILLARD    W,    ANDREWS,    Sm 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Incorporated 
SqvliesSchodsofAilGnileswilhCoaveitrtTeadMn.       Anitb  Teaden  ■  Okainic  Ptsilins 


NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    REGISTER                    SEND  FOR  BULLETIN                    81  Chapel  Street.  AJtwny.  N.  Y. 

" 

tk  1  1%  A  mATEachers'  agency! 

CCyiRK  ^orASingleFee*YouJoin-AllOffices 

TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

281"  YR. 


CHICAGO      NEW  YORK       BALTIMORE 
Stb  nwat  Hml  Flat  Ir  on  8uMc.     Mu  n3  ey  &t.  oti 

ST,  PAUL  CHATTANOOCA,TENH 

Exchange  Bank  Buhl       Temple  Couat 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE 


KANSAS  CITY.  Ma 

N.Y.  Life  Bld*6. 


SPOKANE  WASH, 


Uid^U   JSxjUl^V  (7jLiZC/l£^X\   Claoftc^ 
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NEW  CLASSICS  FOR  OLD 

There  are  old  classics,  of  course,  that  will  never  die.  But  live  literature  is  not  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  to-morrow.  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  was  a  piece  of  current  fiction  only  a 
few  yean  ago. 

SOME  NEW  CLASSICS 

Wister:  THE  VIRGINIAN  (edited  by  James  F.  Hosic). 
London :  THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD  (edited  by  Theodore  C.  MitchiU). 
REPRESENTATIVE  SHORT  STORIES  (edited  by  Hart  and  Perry). 
SHORT  STORIES  and  SELECTIONS  (edited  by  Emilie  Kip  Baker). 

ECONOMICAL  COLLECTIONS 

The  new  syllabus  includes  many  selections  that  we  have  included  in  collections  both  convenient 
and  economical.     Among  them  are : 

SELECTED  POEMS  FOR  REQUIRED  READING  (Boynton), 

(including  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  etc. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  AMERICAN  POETRY  (Carhart). 
ENGLISH  NARRATIVE  POEMS  (Fuess  and  Sanborn). 
A  COLLECTION  OF  SHORT  STORIES  (Pittenger). 
SELECTIONS  FOR  ORAL  READING  (Fuess), 

ENGLISH  ESSAYS  (Pottinger).    OLD  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS  (Scott). 
LETTERS  FROM  MANY  PENS  (Coult). 
Send  for  our  contents  catalogue  of  the  Pocket  Classics  series,  giving  the  contents  of  every  volume. 
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THE  significance  of  foreign  language 
teaching  depends  upon  a  basic  dis- 
tinction in  the  methods  of  language 
acquisition.  The  one  method  is  that  of 
formal  instruction  with  relatively  ma- 
ture pupils,  based  upon  the  laws  of  the 
language  and  requiring  concentrated  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  pupils  with 
conscious  and  persistent  effort  to  set  up 
the  necessary  association  between  symbol 
and  meaning.  This  method  presupposes 
and  rests  upon  the  previous  acquisition 
of  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  the  method 
by  which  foreign  languages  are  acquired 
in  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
where  the  purpose  is  to  equip  the  pupil 
for  some  phase  of  international  inter- 
course. This  method  involves  no  danger 
to  the  unity  of  the  national  spirit,  and 
accordingly  there  need  be  no  fear,  in 
carrying  on  this  instruction  in  the  Ger- 
man language  or  in  any  other  foreign 
language,,  of  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
national  imity.  The  other  method  is 
that  by  which  the  mother  tongue  is  ac- 
quired. The  process  is  not  one  of  formal 
instruction  but  of  unconscious  absorp- 
tion. The  subject  matter  presented  by 
the  teacher  does  not  consist  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  language  itself  but  is  de- 
scriptive of  some  aspect  of  the  child's 
surroundings.  The  reaction  of  the  child 
arises  from  the  instincts  of  imitation 
and  association  and  the  elements  of  the 
language  thus  acquired  are  absorbed 
without  any  concentration  of  attention 
upon  the  language  itself.  It  is  by  this 
process  of  spontaneous  language  acqui- 
sition that  the  child  is  introduced  to  its 
whole  social  inheritance.  It  is  this  proc- 
ess which   humanizes   and   civilizes  the 


child  and  introduces  him  to  all  that 
makes  for  individuality  in  the  national 
spirit.  Such  language  acquisition  is  not 
an  accomplishment  superimposed  upon 
the  mother  tongue — ^it  is  a  life  process 
by  which  the  child  is  introduced  to  the 
living  national  spirit.  Here  symbol  and 
content  are  indissolubly  bound  up  to- 
gether so  that  one  cannot  be  acquired 
except  along  with  the  other.  It  is  this 
latter  process — if  any — ^that  raises  a 
vital  issue  regarding  the  teaching  of  for- 
eign languages  in  the  public  schools.  So 
far  as  the  high  schools  and  colleges  or 
universities  are  concerned,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  difference  of  opinion.  The 
demands  of  international  intercourse 
among  the  modern  civilized  nations  are 
imperative.  Foreign  language  learning 
is  essential  to  success  in  international 
commerce,  in  the  realm  of  scholarship 
and  literature,  and  in  the  public  diplo- 
matic service.  It  would  be  nothing  short 
of  a  calamity  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  organization  of  courses  in  our  higher 
educational  institutions  by  which  this 
language  teaching  is  carried  on.  But  the 
question  raised  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
mother  tongue  in  its  relation  to  unity  of 
national  spirit  is  a  very  fundamental 
one,  and  requires  the  most  thorough  con- 
sideration. 

History  shows  that  wherever  there  has 
existed  linguistic  segregation  in  this 
fundamental  sense — that  is,  where  within 
the  same  national  jurisdiction,  govern- 
mental and  territorial,  there  has  existed 
the  basic  form  of  linguistic  segregation 
so  that  two  or  more  distinctly  separate 
languages  are  spoken  within  this  terri- 
tory, there  can  never  be  a  complete  unity 
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oi  the  national  spirit.  It  might  be 
thought  that  Belgium  offers  an  exception 
to  this  principle — since  Belgium  has 
shown  in  the  present  world  struggle  a 
high  degree  of  national  unity,  notwith- 
standing the  very  marked  languistic  seg- 
regation which  exists  within  her  terri- 
tory. In  this  territory  the  Flemings, 
with  a  language  of  Teutonic  character, 
and  the  Walloons,  with  a  language  of 
Latin  origin,  together  constitute  the 
population  of  Belgium.  And  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  clear  case  where  disunity 
of  national  spirit  would  be  expected  iii 
the  event  of  such  a  conflict.  The  Bel- 
gians, however,  have  taken  extraordinary 
means  to  overcome  this  factor  of  dis- 
unity. The  public  schools  of  Belgium 
are  so  organized  that  every  Belgian  child 
is  made  bi-lingual.  The  Flemish  child 
when  it  enters  school  is  put  immediately 
under  a  French  teacher,  while  the  Wal- 
loon child  is  placed  under  the  Flemish 
teacher.  The  content  of  the  course  of 
study  is  thus  presented  to  each  child  in 
both  languages,  and  in  no  case  is  there 
any  formal  language  instruction  in  either 
tongue,  but  both  are  acquired  by  the 
method  of  spontaneous  absorption. 

In  spite  of  this  very  remarkable 
method  of  overcoming  linguistic  disunity, 
which  imposes  so  great  a  burden  upon 
the  public  schools,  the  German  govern- 
ment, has  clearly  seen  the  possibility  of 
splitting  off  the  Flemish  from  the  Wal- 
loon population  by  virtue  of  their  kin- 
ship with  the  Teutonic  peoples,  and  has 
been  making  from  the  beginning  of  the 
occupation  of  Belgium,  determined  ef- 
forts to  play  upon  the  national  tradi- 
tion and  spirit  of  the  Flemish  popula- 
tion in  order  to  create  a  prejudice  of 
which  they  may  take  advantage. 

Many  illustrations  might  be  given  of 
the  working  of  this  principle.  Bohemia, 
for  example,  offers  a  conspicuous  illus- 
tration in  her  tragic  struggle  to  maintain 
the  Czech  language,  literature  and  tra- 
ditions, in  spite  of  Teutonic  domination. 
The  attempts  of  the  countries  between 
which  Poland  was  divided  offers  another 
illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing national  unity  as  agrainst  fundamental 
linguistic  differences.  Canada,  also  offers 
a  conspicuous  illustration  of  this  princi- 
ple. The  one  obstacle  to  her  whole- 
hearted devotion  in  the  present  struggle 
has  been  the  fact  that  there  was  planted 


in  the  very  heart  of  Eastern  Canada  a 
populous  province  completely  segregated 
from  its  sister  provinces  by  language  and 
the  national  tradition  and  spirit  which 
goes  with  it. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  supreme 
issue  regarding  foreign  language  teach- 
ing in  our  own  country  is  its  bearing 
upon  this  principle  of  segregation.  We 
must  at  all  hazards  maintain  our  basic 
linguistic  unity,  and  any  influence  which 
tends  to  undermine  this  unity,  must  be 
resisted  to  the  utmost.  What  now  is  the 
influence  upon  this  question  of  foreign 
language  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools?     Let  us  glance  at  the  facts. 

Out  of  163  cities  of  more  than  25,000 
population  only  19  offer  foreign  language 
instruction  in  the  elementary  schools ;  15 
of  these  offer  German,  6  offer  French 
and  Spanish  and  one  city  offers  Polish 
and  Italian. 

But  the  fact  is  that  while  this  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  in  some  cases  for  a 
period  of  76  years  yet  on  the  whole  there 
has  been  a  very  marked  tendency  toward 
decline  rather  than  progress  in  the  ex- 
tent of  such  teaching.  For  example,  Bal- 
timore introduced  the  teaching  of  Ger- 
man in  all  the  elementary  grades  in  1874, 
but  instruction  is  given  at  the  present 
time  in  but  very  few  schools  and  in  these 
only  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
St.  Louis,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  instruction  in  German  in 
the  elementary  schools,  abolished  such  in- 
struction completely  in  the  eighties.  Cin- 
cinnati has  offered  such  instruction  for 
76  years,  but  in  the  last  year  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
upon  such  instruction  has  declined  about 
fifty  per  cent.,  falling  froni  about  14,000 
to  7,000,  on  account  of  local  agitation 
against  such  instruction. 

These  facts  show  that  there  is  no  seri- 
ous danger  of  growth  in  linguistic  segre- 
gation by  this  type  of  instruction.  The 
reason  for  this  decline  is  clear:  all  such 
instruction  is  the  product  of  sentiment, 
a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  foreign 
born  parents  that  their  native  tongue 
shall  be  perpetuated  in  their  children. 
But  for  the  children  themselves  this 
teaching  has  never  had  either  a  vital 
purpose  or  an  effective  method.  The  re- 
sults have  therefore  been  superficial, 
creating  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
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community  that  the  time  devoted  to  it 
was  largely  wasted. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  no  European 
country  has  any  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion in  its  elementary  schools — though 
there  if  anywhere — it  would  seem,  where 
many  nations  are  found  in  a  relatively 
small  territory,  and  where  the  demands 
of  international  intercourse  are  so  great 
foreign  language  instruction  might  profit- 
ably be  introduced. 

Our  own  nation,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  peremptory  reason  for  excluding 
such  instruction  from  the  elementary 
schools.  We  have  a  vast  number  of 
children  of  foreign  born  parents  who  in 
their  own  homes  have  already  made  a 
beginning  in  the  formation  of  a  mother 
tongue  alien  to  our  own.  We  must  de- 
pend upon  our  public  schools  and  upon 
them  alone,  to  substitute  the  English 
tongue  for  the  foreign  tongue  already 
partly  acquired  by  the  child.  This  great 
task  imperatively  demands  the  utmost 
concentration  of  attention  upon  our  own 
national  language,  and  not  one  moment, 
in  the  performance  of  this  task,  should 
be  wasted  upon  the  attempt  to  continue 
the  very  tongue  which  must  be  displaced. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  absurd  that  schools 
which  have  the  task  of  formation  in  the 
child  of  the  national  spirit  and  introduc- 
tion to  the  national  civilization,  through 
the  national  language,  should  devote  any 
part  of  the  few  years  in  which  they  have 
tlie  custody  o,f  children  of  foreign  par- 
ents, to  the  perpetuation  in  the  child,  of 
the  foreign  tongue. 

In  this  connection  attention  should  be 
called  to  certain  parochial  schools  in 
which  in  some  instances  a  foreign  tongue 
has  been  exclusively  used  in  the  educa- 
tion of  prospective  American  citizens. 
This  has  been  true  of  many  parochial 
schools  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  prohibit 
such  exclusive  instruction,  and  they 
should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  be  asked 
whether,  from  any  source,  there  is  a  seri- 
ous danger  of  the  development  of  lingu- 
istic segregation  in  this  country.  The 
answer  is  Siat  such  a  danger  does  exist, 
and  it  is  this  very  danger  which  has 
raised  the  whole  question  of  foreign 
language  teaching  in  our  schools.  This 
danger  arises  from  the  existence  in  the 


world  of  a  nation  which  has  its  own 
unique  conception  of  world  organization. 
The  conception  of  world  organization 
held  by  the  democratic  nations  is  that 
of  the  gradual  developm.ent  of  federation 
among  equals,  each  nation  by  virtue  of 
its  national  spirit  and  genius  and  power, 
making  its  contribution  to  enrich  the 
world,  and  that  this  sisterhood  of  nations, 
each  respecting  the  integrity  and  worth 
of  every  other,  should  finally  develop  into 
a  world  federation,  ensuring  the  perma- 
nent peace  of  the  world. 

But  the  German  nation  has  developed 
a  totally  different  conception  of  world 
organization  and  the  means  of  securing 
permanent  peace.  Its  conception  is  that 
of  the  super-nation,  the  inheritor  of  all 
the  traditions  of  culture  and  power  in 
the  past  and  chosen  by  the  Divine  Will 
to  dominate  the  world,  reducing  all  to 
one  homogeneous  culture.  This  nation 
has  depended  upon  two  means"  for  the 
carrying  out  of  its  national  ideal :  one  of 
these  is  military  conquest,  and  for  this 
it  has  prepared  on  a  scale  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  a  view 
to  the  reduction  of  the  European  nations 
to  a  common  sovereignty  and  culture.  In 
the  rest  of  the  world,  consisting  of  so- 
called  backward  nations,  the  method  of 
"peaceful  penetration"  has  been  adopted 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  as- 
similation of  these  nations  to  the  same 
sovereign  power. 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
"peaceful  penetration"  is  to  make  use  of 
the  emigrants  from  Germany  who  have 
settled  in  these  non-European  countries, 
to  undermine  and  destroy  the  national 
unity  of  the  countries  in  which  they  have 
settled.  The  conception  of  so-called  dual 
citizenship  has  been  adopted,  the  emi- 
grant retaining  his  citizenship  in  Ger- 
many while  also  becoming  naturalized  in 
the  country  to  which  he  has  emigrated. 
He  thus  becomes  an  agent  of  his  native 
land  for  the  assimilation  of  his  adopted 
country  to  the  language,  culture,  institu- 
tions and  finally  to  the  sovereignty  of 
his  native  country. 

Most  conspicuous  example  of  this  type 
of  "peaceful  penetration"  is  found  among 
the  South  American  countries.  The 
three  great  nations  of  South  America — 
Brazil,  Argentine  and  Chile — ^have  all 
been  subjected  to  this  process  in  a  great- 
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er  or  less  degree.  Linguistic  segregation 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  this  process,  and  this  has  gone 
so  far  that  in  some  provinces  of  these 
countries  German  has  become  the  domi- 
nant language,  has  been  taught  exclu- 
sively in  the  schools  and  in  the  case  of 
one  of  them  has  been  partly  supported 
by  an  annual  appropriation  of  money 
from  the  German  government.  The  re- 
sult of  this  process  in  the  countries  of 
our  South  American  neighbors,  is  known 
to  all  the  world.  They  find  themselves 
absolutely  paralyzed  at  the  critical  time 
to  withstand  German  aggression.  Brazil, 
it  is  true,  has  been  able  to  break  off  re- 
lations and  to  declare  war,  but  she  finds 
herself  unable  by  virtue  of  this  paralyz- 
ing disunity  in  her  national  life,  to  take 
any  effective  steps  to  resist  German  ag- 
gression. Argentina  presents  the  pitiable 
spectacle  of  a  nation  subjected  to  the 
grossest  insults  and  contempt — and  yet 
unable  even  to  break  off  relations  in  vin- 
dication of  her  honor. 

The  progress  of  the  war  has  brought 
to  light  in  a  succession  of  astounding  rev- 
elations and  by  overwhelming  evidence, 
the  fact  that  our  own  country  has  been 
subjected  to  this  same  process  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  Doubtless 
many  of  the  German-Americans — citi- 
zens of  our  own  country — ^have  been  un- 
witting instruments  in  the  carrying  on 
of  this  process,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  intended  and  believed  by  Ger- 
many that  this  process  in  our  own  na- 
tion had  reached  a  point  where  it  would 
paralyze  our  power  of  national  resistance 
to  German  aggression. 

This  means  that  linguistic  segregation 
as  a  product  of  immigration  in  this  coun- 
try had  been  developed  to  an  extent  seri- 
ously threatening  the  national  unity,  and 
this  reveals  clearly  the  supreme  task  of 
language  teaching  which  is  laid  upon  our 
own  country.  That  task  is  not  the  teach- 
ing of  foreign  languages  to  American 
children;  but  the  teaching  of  the  Enj^lish 
language  to  our  foreign  bom  citizens  and 
to  all  aliens  who  come  to  our  shores. 

We  must  provide  by  law  that  no  for- 
eigner who  comes  to  our  country  for  any 
permanent  stay  shall  be  permitted  to  re- 
main beyond  a  very  limited  time,  unless 
he  acquires  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
the  English  tongue,  at  least  sufficiently 


for  intelligent  reading  of  American 
newspapers. 

A  foreign  language  press  subsidized 
by  Germany  and  used  for  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  German  language  and 
ideals,  is  one  of  the  most  sinister  agen- 
cies in  the  process  of  "peaceful  penetra- 
tion" which  has  been  described. 

Foreigners  who  come  to  this  country 
for  economic  reasons  and  who  expect  to 
live  imder  the  protection  of  our  institu- 
tions, must  be  required  to  master  within 
a  reasonable  time,  our  national  tongue, 
and  to  be  able  to  read  our  national  news- 
paper press.  There  should  also  be  a  limit 
to  the  time  during  which  a  foreigner  may 
retain  his  alien  citizenship  while  residing 
in  this  country,  and  the  penalty  of  failure 
to  acquire  the  English  language  and  to 
assume  the  duties  of  citizenship  should 
be  deportation. 

We  should  learn  promptly  the  lesson 
which  this  deadly  peril  has  taught  us, 
and  should  act  vigorously  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  determined 
that  the  whole  energy  of  the  nation  shall 
be  used  for  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
of  one  language,  one  national  spirit  and 
one  flag. 


KEEP  YOUR  GRIT 

Hang  on  I  Qing  on  I  No  matter  what  they 

say, 
Push  on !  Sing  on !  Things  will  come  your 

way. 
Sitting  down  and  whining  never  help  a 

bit- 
Best  way  to  get  there  is  by  keeping  up 

your  Grit. 
Don't  give  up  hoping  when  the  ship  goes 

down; 
Grab  a  spar  or  something,  just  refuse  to 

drown, 
Don't  think  you're  dying  just  because 

you're  hit; 
Smile  in  face  of  danger  and  hang  on  to 

your  Grit. 
Folks  die  too  easy,  they  sort  o'  fade  away ; 
Make  a  little  error  and  give  up  in  dismay ; 
Kind  o'  man  that's  needed  is  the  man  of 

ready  wit 
To  laugh  at  pain  and  loss  and  keep  fast 

hold  his  Grit.        i     r\r\r^in 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIc 

— ^Louis  E.  Mayer. 
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WAR  SAVINGS  CAMPAIGN  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Basil  P.  Blacken,  C.  B.  of  the  British  Treasury,  Syracuse,  November  27,  1917 


THE  War  Savings  campaign  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  a  conspicuous  suc- 
cess, and  if  any  of  those  who  have 
been  much  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign  were  to  be  asked  to  apportion 
the  credit  for  this  success,  they  would, 
without  hesitation,  one  and  all  agree  in 
giving  the  first  place  to  the  work  done  by 
the  school-teachers  and  the  school-chil- 
dren of  Great  Britain.  Let  me  quote, 
in  support  of  this  statement,  an  article 
from  the  monthly  journal  published  by 
the  National  War  Savings  Committee. 
This  quotation  comes  from  the  issue  of 
November,  1916:  "No  tribute  to  those 
who  have  helped  the  War  Savings  move- 
ment would  be  complete  unless  the  chil- 
dren received  their  share.  No  one  ever 
doubted  that  boys  and  girls  are  amongst 
the  most  ardently  patriotic  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  but  one  might  perhaps  have 
doubted  whether  this  particular  way  of 
demonstrating  their  patriotism  would 
have  appealed  to  them  very  strongly. 
Most  of  us  have  to  live  fairly  long  be- 
fore we  properly  appreciate  the  value  of 
little  efforts  towards  a  great  cause,  and 
to  save  pennies  and  to  do  without  sweets 
or  treats  seems  such  a  tiny  contribution 
to  the  winning  of  the  war.  But  the 
children  have  realized  its  use.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  this  is  due  to  the  teachers. 
To  their  many  other  labors,  teachers  all 
over  the  country  have  added  the  task  of 
teaching  thrift  and  showing  how  every 
penny  handed  over  to  Britain  hastens 
victory." 

Here  is  another  quotation,  this  time 
from  the  number  for  December,  1916. 
This  is  a  report  from  the  County  of  War- 
wickshire: "There  are  few  schools  now 
without  a  War  Savings  Association,  and 
the  certificates  bought  amount  in  the  ag- 
g^regate  to  a  very  considerable  number. 
May  a  grateful  nation  some  day,  and  not 
too  late,  recognize  and  recompense-  the 
silent  and  splendid  patriotic  self-sacrifice 
of  the  elementary  school-teachers." 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  War  Savings 
campaign  in  Great  Britain  the  two  most 
important  features  which  have  to  be  ex- 
plained are  first  of  all  the  War  Savings 
Certificate,  and  then  the  organization  of 
the  country  into  local  War  Savings  Com- 


mittees and  War  Savings  Associations. 
I  do  not  propose  to-day  to  say  much 
about  the  British  War  Savings  Certifi- 
cate. The  United  States  Government  has 
now  announced  the  terms  of  the  Ameri- 
can War  Savings  Certificate,  which  fol- 
lows in  many  respects  the  British  model 
and  in  some  respects  undoubtedly  im- 
proves upon  it.  All  that  I  need  say  about 
the  British  War  Savings  Certificate  is 
that  it  costs  lS/6d,  that  is,  approximate- 
ly $3.87 J4,  that  it  can  be  cashed  at  any 
time  either  for  15/6d  or,  after  the  first 
year,  for  15/6d  plus  Id  (that  is  2c)  a 
month  until  at  the  end  of  5  years  it  is 
worth  £1  (say,  $5).  No  one  can  hold 
more  than  500  certificates,  but  within 
this  maximum  there  is  no  restriction  on 
the  amount  that  can  be  bought  at  any 
time.  The  certificates  are  on  sale,  and 
have  been  on  sale  now  for  a  year  and 
three-quarters,  at  every  postoffice,  every 
bank,  and  a  great  many  other  places,  and 
can  be  bought  at  any  time  during  busi- 
ness hours  on  any  day. 

The  War  Savings  organization  is  de- 
signed to  carry  out  two  main  purposes, 
first,  to  explain  to  everyone  the  urgent 
reasons  why  saving  is  so  important,  and, 
second,  to  provide  facilities  for  co-opera- 
tive saving  and  investment  in  War  Sav- 
ings certificates.  Of  these  two  purposes, 
it  is  the  first  and  not  the  second  which 
the  National  War  Savings  Committee  has 
regarded  as  the  most  important.  Our 
object  was  to  make  people  save,  and  we 
refused  to  be  judged  solely  by  the  num- 
ber of  certificates  sold,  though  this  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  way  the 
country  was  organized  was  as  follows. 
At  the  center  was  the  National  War 
Savings  Committee  appointed  by  the 
British  Treasury.  In  every  city  where 
the  population  was  20,000  or  more  a  local 
War  Savings  Committee  was  established, 
and  similar  local  War'  Savings  Commit- 
tees under  the  general  superintendence  of 
a  County  Committee  in  each  county  were 
set  up  in  areas  where  the  population  was 
less  than  20,000.  The  whole  of  England 
and  Wales  has  been  gradually  mapped 
out  and  divided  up  into  local  committees 
in  this  way,  so  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment  there    are    something   over    1,500 
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local  War  Savings  Committees,  and  there 
is  no  one  in  England  and  Wales  who 
does  not  live  within  the  area  of  one  or 
other  of  these  committees.  Scotland  has 
been  organized  in  a  similar  way.  The 
local  committees  are  usually  presided 
over  by  the  mayor  or  the  city  treasurer, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  county,  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  council,  and  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  National  War  Sav- 
ings Committee  to  make  each  of  these 
local  committees  fully  representative  of 
the  area  within  its  control.  In  addition 
to  representatives  of  the  municipal  au- 
tliority,  nearly  all  the  committees  contain 
representatives  chosen  from  among  the 
bankers,  manufacturers,  local  residents, 
women's  organizations,  labor  organiza- 
tions, school-teachers,  munition  works, 
friendly  societies,  etc.  The  usual  pro- 
cedure was  to  hold  a  pubHc  meeting  and 
persuade  a  certain  number  of  those  pres- 
ent to  form  themselves  into  a  local  War 
Savings  Committee  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number,  so  that  the  size  and  in- 
fluence of  each  committee  could,  if  nec- 
essary, be  gradually  extended  as  time 
went  on.  The  expenses  of  the  local 
committees  are  found  almost  entirely 
without  the  help  of  the  Government,  and 
this  gives  them  a  great  deal  of  liberty 
and  autonomy  which  has  been  of  extreme 
value.  They  pay  the  piper  and  they  feel 
they  can  call  the  tune.  They  are  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  National  Commit- 
tee, either  through  its  traveling  represen- 
tatives, of  whom  about  30  are  appointed, 
or  by  correspondence,  which,  with  the 
growth  of  the  movement,  has  become 
very  voluminous.  The  functions  of  the 
local  committees  are  two- fold.  First, 
propaganda  to  explain  the  reasons  why 
saving  is  important,  to  create  a  strong 
local  opinion  in  favor  of  economy;  and, 
second,  to  establish  War  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, to  keep  them  alive  after  estab- 
lishment, to  supervise  their  working,  and 
to  act  as  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  central  committee  and  the 
associations  for  such  purposes  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  leaflets,  account  books,  etc., 
which  are  provided  free  by  the  National 
Committee  for  associations  affiliated  to 
it.  The  local  committees  do  not  them- 
selves collect  subscriptions,  though  they 
do,  most  of  them,  sell  whole  certificates. 
The  function  of  the  W^ir  Savings  Asso- 
ciations is  to  nrovide   facilities   for  co- 


operative saving  of  small  sums  from  a 
penny  upwards.  These  sums,- as  collect- 
ed from  the  individual  member  of  an 
association,  are  pooled,  and  every  15/6d 
that  is  obtained  is  at  once  used  for  the 
purchase  of  a  War  Savings  certificate. 
Ihe  certificates  so  purchased  are  held 
in  the  first  place  in  the  name  of  the  as- 
sociation, but  are  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  members  as  their  individual 
subscriptions  mount  up  to  15/6d.  There 
are  at  present  about  45,000  War  Sav- 
ings Associations  in  Great  Britain,  that 
is,  one  for  every  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  number  of  members  varies 
from  as  little  as  15  to  as  many  as  10,000 
or  even  more.  They  are  formed  in  all 
sorts  of  social  groups  in  connection  with 
churches,  factories,  munition  works, 
stores,  business  offices,  friendly  societies, 
or  to  cover  certain  geographical  areas, 
such  as  a  village  or  a  particular  street 
in  a  town,  and  finally,  but  by  no  means 
least  important,  in  connection  with 
schools.  I  have  not  got  any  very  recent 
statistics  as  regards  the  number  of  as- 
sociations in  schools,  but  in  the  middle 
of  May,  1917,  there  were  over  11,000 
school  associations  in  Great  Britain.  The 
value  of  association  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  is  enormous,  especially  in  a  coim- 
try  such  as  England  where  there  was  a 
tendency  before  the  war  at  any  rate  to 
confuse  the  virtue  of  thrift  with  the  vice 
of  meanness.  When  a  few  people  get 
together  to  save  in  common  for  the  sake 
of  helping  their  country,  they  stimulate 
each  other's  efforts  by  co-operation.  In- 
deed, the  W^ar  Savings  Associations  have 
had  an  immense  influence  not  merely 
upon  their  own  members,  which  must 
amount  now  to  over  five  millions,  but 
even  more  upon  those  others  who  still 
prefer  to  do  their  saving  inde])endently 
by  going  direct  to  the  postoffice  to  buy 
War  Savings  certificates.  Moreover,  the 
influence  of  the  War  Savings  organiza- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  small  investor 
or  to  investment  in  W^ar  Savings  certifi- 
cates onlv.  In  England,  ever  since  the 
end  of  1915,  various  kinds  of  Govern- 
ment securities  have  been  obtainable, 
over  the  counter  as  it  were,  from  day 
to  day,  and  not  merely  at  stated  times 
when  a  big  war  loan  was  being  issued  ; 
and  the  W^ar  Savings  organization  has 
had  immense  value  in  stimulating  the 
purchase  of    these    larger    Government 
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bonds  as  well  as  in  persuading  people  to 
buy  War  Savings  certificates.  We  ap- 
pealed to  all  classes  and  made  it  clear 
from  the  first  that  we  were  not  confin- 
ing our  appeal  to  the  wage-earners. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  about  the  War  Savings  organi- 
zation as  a  whole  is  the  fact  that  al- 
though it  was  started  and  organized  un- 
der Government  auspices  from  a  central 
headquarters  in  London,  the  life  of  the 
movement  at  the  present  time  comes 
from  the  individual  members  of  the  as- 
sociations and  from  the  associations  and 
local  committees  re-acting  upon  and  stim- 
ulating headquarters.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
democratic  organization  and  not  a  state 
imposed  system. 

Now,  after  explaining  the  details  of 
the  War  Savings  organization,  I  want  to 
turn  to  the  methods  of  persuading  people 
in  England  of  the  importance  of  saving. 
We  were  greatly  helped  by  the  press  in 
stimulating  public  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  saving.  The. press  has  its  own  meth- 
ods of  doing  this  sort  of  work.  Let  me 
show  how  the  well-known  London  comic 
paper  "Punch"  helped.  Here  is  a  poem 
from  one  of  its  November,  1916,  num- 
bers : 
"A  pious  old  man  of  Dundee 

Used  to  put  seven  lumps  in  his  tea, 
But  his  new  zeal  for  thrift 
Joined  in  moral  uplift 

Has  reduced  his  allowance  to  three." 

The  appeal  has  not  been  an  appeal 
merely  to  sentiment  or  merely  to  the 
pocket,  and  it  has  not  been  an  appeal 
merely  to  lend  money  to  the  country. 
What  we  have  tried  to  do  and  in  a 
large  measure  have  succeeded  in  doing 
is  to  explain  the  fundamental  economic 
reasons  why  saving  is  specially  important 
in  war  time.  W^e  have  tried  to  teach 
I>eople  not  to  think  in  terms  of  money. 
Very  few  of  us — indeed  perhaps  none  of 
us — can  form  any  sort  of  mental  picture 
of  what  20  billion  dollars  means.  So  if 
vou  tell  people  that  it  is  urgently  im- 
portant that  they  should  save  money 
because  the  Government  has  to  spend  20 
billion  dollars  on  the  war  in  the  first 
year,  you  will  probably  not  get  very  far. 
Moreover,  if  you  tell  a  man  who  has 
never  in  his  life  had  more  than  shall  we 
say  10  dollars  or  20  dollars  in  his  pocket 
at  anv  one  time,  that  the  Government 


wants  20  billion  dollars  in  a  year  he  will 
very  likely  say  to  you  that  a  dime  or  a 
quarter  or  even  5  dollars  from  his.  pocket 
would  be  perfectly  useless.  What  we 
have  tried  to  do  is  to  get  away  from 
figures  and  explain  that  when  we  say 
that  the  Government  wants  to  spend  20 
billion  dollars  on  the  war,  what  we 
really  mean  is  that  the  Government  has 
to  obtain  materials,  labor  and  services 
of  all  kinds  from  the  people  of  the 
country  during  the  war,  which,  valued 
in  terms  of  money,  amount  to  that 
figure.  Finding  20  billion  dollars  does 
not  mean  accumulating  coin  or  notes  to 
that  amount  in  a  chest  or  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department.  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  It  means  in  the  short  phrase  which 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  use  in 
England  that  goods  and  services  must  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  volume  never  contemplated 
before — that  the  Government  must  be  in 
a  position  to  obtain  these  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  the  people.  Money  is,  after 
all,  only  a  symbol  recognized  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  civilization  as  a  convenient 
means  for  obtaining  command  over 
goods  and  services.  If  I  have  a  dollar 
in  my  pocket  I  can  make  anybody  I  like, 
almost,  work  for  me.  I  can  make  the 
candy  shop  produce  and  put  on  sale 
candy  to  the  value  of  a  dollar.  I  can 
make  a  taxicab  in  New  York  carry  me 
for  a  very  short  distance.  I  can  make 
a  railway  company  convey  me  for  some- 
thing like  40  miles.  I  can  also,  if  I  like, 
lend  the  dollar  to  the  Government,  in 
which  case  I  transfer  to  the  Government 
my  command  over  goods  and  services  to 
the  extent  of  a  dollar's  worth  measured 
in  money.  Now  just  think  what  this 
means.  It  means  not  merely  that  the 
Government  has  money  with  which  to 
obtain  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  and 
services,  but  it  means  also  that  there  is 
an  extra  dollar's  worth  of  goods  and 
services  available  in  the  country  for  the 
use  of  the  Government,  because  I  have 
chosen  not  to  use  them  up  for  mv  own 
private  purposes.  The  problem  before 
the  Government  is  to  find  goods  and 
services  for  the  war  in  unprecedented 
volume,  and  it  can  only  do  so  if  the 
citizens  of  the  country  refrain  from  com- 
peting with  the  Government  for  the 
available  goods  ^izi§EyieS©C)^te^ate 
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Lord  Kitchener  put  the  matter  very 
clearly  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in 
London  on  the  1st  March,  1916,  his  last 
public  speech.  What  he  said  was  "There 
are  not  goods  and  services  enough  to  go 
round.  Either  civilians  must  forego 
some  of  their  ordinary  comforts,  or  the 
Navy  and  Army  must  go  short  of  their 
necessities,  and  that  means  a  larger  loss 
of  life." 

Now,  it  may  have  sounded  a  Utopian 
thing  to  do,  but  what  the  National  War 
Savings  Committee  set  out  to  do,  and 
what  all  its  local  committees  have  been 
doing,  has  been  to  try  and  explain  this 
gospel  of  goods  and  services,  as  I  am 
tempted  to  call  it,  in  popular  language  to 
everyone  who  will  hear  it.  We  had  a 
poster,  that  was  also  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "Six  reasons  why 
you  should  save,"  and  the  reasons  were 
these : 

1.  Because  when  you  save,  you  help  the 
country  to  help  you  to  win  the  war. 

2.  Because  when  you  spend  on  things 
you  do  not  need  you  help  the  Ger- 
mans. 

3.  Because  when  you  spend,  you  make 
other  people  work  for  you,  and  the 
work  of  everyone  is  wanted  now  to 
help  our  fighting  men,  or  to  produce 
necessaries,  or  to  make  goods  for  ex- 
port. 

4.  Because  by  going  without  things  and 
confining  your  spendings  to  necessa- 
ries you  relieve  the  strain  on  our  ships 
and  docks  and  railways  and  make 
transport  cheaper  and  quicker. 

5.  Because  when  you  spend  you  make 
things  dearer  for  everyone,  especially 

for  those  who  are  poorer  than  you. 

6.  Because  every  shilling  saved  helps 
twice,  first  when  you  don't  spend  it 
and  again  when  you  lend  it  to  the 
Nation. 

Well,  perhaps  you  will  be  thinking  that 
the  idea  of  ever  persuading  people  to 
save  and  lend  money  to  their  country 
by  giving  them  lectures  on  political  econ- 
omy is  bound  to  be  a  failure.  The  re- 
verse is  the  case.  It  is  quite  true  that  it 
proved  very  difficult  to  persuade  bankers 
and  business  men  not  to  think  in  terms 
of  money.  They  were  apt  to  say  "Busi- 
ness as  usual  is  my  motto.  Let  money 
circulate ;  it  is  good  for  trade."  "Quite 
so,"  was  our  reply.     "Let  money  circu- 


late, but  in  tlie  right  channels."  All  our 
expenditure  and  all  our  labor  must  go 
upon  supplying  the  requirements  of  war 
and  the  essential  needs  of  our  people. 
They  must  not  be  squandered  upon  un- 
necessary goods.  Public  opinion  must 
declare  itself  definitely  against  personal 
indulgence. 

The  National  War  Savings  Committee 
had   a   gradually   broadening   vision   of 
what  its  functions  were.    It  knew  from 
the  first  that  its  functions  were  not  mere- 
ly to  sell  War  Savings  certificates  but 
also  to  persuade  people  to  save.    Then  it 
saw  that  increased  production  and  avoid- 
ance of  waste  were  equally  important. 
The  country  wanted  goods  and  services. 
There  were  plenty  of  people  who  had  it 
in  their  power  to  increase  the  amount 
of  services  available,  by  taking  up  work 
that   would   help  the   country,   whether 
paid  or  not,  or  by  transferring  their  ac- 
tivities from  producing  non-essentials  to 
producing  essentials.  So  the  vision  which 
the   War   Savings   Committee   saw  and 
proclaimed  was  that  in  a  nation  organ- 
ized   for    war    every    man    and    every 
woman  and  every  child  had  their  part, 
both    in   a   positive   way   by   producing 
more  of  the  things  that  were  essential, 
by  avoiding  waste,  and  also  by  the  less 
attractive  method  of  avoiding  all  expen- 
diture which  was  not  essential  for  health 
and  efficiency.    As  I  say,  the  bankers  and 
the   business   men    found   this   doctrine 
hard,  but  the  girl  in  the  munition  fac- 
tory was  quick  to   see  it.     We  had   a 
poster   which    was   very   popular — "124 
cartridges   for   15/6d   and  your  money 
back  with  compound  interest."    The  mu- 
nition girl  was  not  slow  in  seeing  that 
if  she  saved   15/6d  and  lent  it  to  the 
Government,     the     Government     would 
haye  15/6d  with  which  to  buy  cartridges, 
the  Government  would  have  15/6d  with 
which  to  employ  herself  and  others  on 
making  cartridges,  and  that*  the  labor  of 
herself  and  others  would  be  set  free  for 
making  those  cartridges  instead  of  being 
used  up  in  making  or  selling,  shall  we 
say,  cheap  jewelry,  and  that  finally  after 
the  war  when  her  boy  came  back  from 
the    front   she   would   have   not   merely 
15/6d,  but  also  the  accumulated  interest 
towards  furnishing  a  home  for  herself 
and  her  bridegroom.     But  the  children 
were  even  quicker  in  understanding  the 
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gospel  of  goods  and  services  than  the  girl 
in  the  munition  factory.  Everywhere  the 
children  understood.  Here  was  some- 
thing positive  they  could  do.  They  could 
take  their  part  in  the  financial  offensive. 
By  not  buying  candy,  or  by  not  going  to 
the  movies,  they  could  help  to  increase 
the  amount  standing  to  their  credit  in 
tlie  school  War  Savings  Association  and 
they  could  be  taking  their  part  in  help- 
ing to  win  the  war.  They  could  not  all, 
they  knew,  be  like  Jack  Cornwell,  the 
hero  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland.  They 
could  not  all  die  for  their  country  like 
Edith  Cavell,  but  they  could  help  posi- 
tively by  saving  their  pennies  and  by 
earning  more  pennies  by  doing  useful 
things  out  of  school  hours.  They  could 
take  their  part  in  making  history  instead 
of  only  reading  about  the  heroes  of  his- 
tory. They  were  wonderful  missionaries 
for  the  War  Savings  campaign.  They 
went  home  and  told  their  parents  about 
the  War  Savings  certificates  and  about 
the  gospel  of  goods  and  services.  Let 
me  quote  again  from  the  War  Savings 
Journal.  "The  schools  are  splendid  al- 
most everywhere.  Nine  associations  in 
Hove  in  six  weeks  subscribed  £480;"  or 
again,  "The  children  themselves  have 
often  been  our  best  missionaries  and  ad- 
vertising agents.  They  have  written  con- 
vincing letters  to  parents  and  neighbors 
and  helped  at  War  Savings  meetings ;"  or 
again,  "From  Merthyr  Tydvil  comes  a 
story  which  proves  how  eager  the  chil- 
dren are.  Between  a  Monday  and  a 
Thursday  the  scholars  of  one  school  paid 
in  £6  (30  dollars),  and  they  never  ex- 
pected to  see  it  any  more.  They  fancied 
that  the  cash  was  sent  straight  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  was  gone  for  good. 
They  were  all  poor  children,  yet  they 
were  prepared  not  to  lend  but  to  give. 
Truly,  the  very  small  investor  is  doing 
very  well."  Now  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  about  what  happened  in  a 
county  of  Wales  called  Cardiganshire. 
It  has  a  population  of  just  60,000,  but 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1917  the  number 
of  War  Savings  certificates  bought 
through  the  War  Savings  organization  in 
Cardiganshire  was  seven-fold  greater 
per  head  than  the  next  highest  county  in 
England  and  Wales.  Of  course,  there 
must  have  been  many  "nest-egs" 
brought  out  to  make  this  total,  but  the 


reports  by  the  honorable  secretaries  for 
the  county  shows  that  it  was  the  schools 
that  secured  this  wonderful  result. 
"When  the  campaign  was  started  we  de- 
cided to  work  through  the  schools  not 
only  to  form  associations  to  reach  the 
parents  as  well  as  the  children  and  to 
appeal  to  all  classes  and  practically  every 
existing  institution.  The  results  were 
amazing  and  electrifying.  The  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  passed  all  bounds. 
Meetings  were  crowded  at  whatever 
hour  they  were  held — from  10  A.  M.  to 
10  P.  M.  Practically  everywhere  speak- 
ers found  large  and  influential  gather- 
ings of  teachers,  farmers  and  others 
awaiting  their  arrival.  The  children  con- 
ducted a  house-to-house  canvass."  In 
fact,  there  was  an  immense  revivalist 
movement,  as  I  may  call  it,  about  the 
county.  This  shows  what  the  sincere  ef- 
forts of  a  few  active  and  patriotic  organ- 
izers working  on  a  patriotic  population 
through  the  school-teachers  and  the 
school-children  can  perform. 

One  very  successful  method  of  en- 
couraging war  savings  has  been  the  per- 
formance of  little  plays,  especially  in  the 
villages,  by  the  school-children.  One 
playlet  I  remember  was  called  "Patriotic 
Pence."  In  the  first  of  the  two  scenes, 
Mrs.  Smith,  with  her  children  clamoring 
for  pennies  to  buy  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  wonders  where  all  the  pennies  go. 
She  sings  the  question,  and  the  children 
join  in  the  chorus  "Oh,  dear,  what  can 
the  matter  be?  Everything's  wrong  in 
our  home."  And  then  a  figure  appears 
who  turns  out  to  be  a  fairy,  and  she  in- 
troduces 12  small  brown  figures  which 
are  the  spent  pennies,  and  they  explain, 
in  a  song,  the  useless  things  they  have 
been  buying.  The  tune  is  "The  Camp- 
bells are  coming."  The  song  begins,  I 
remember, 

"The  pennies  are  going  to-day,  to-day, 
The  money  is  flowing  away,  away. 
The  money  is  flowing  and  nobody  know- 
ing,' 
And  nobody  having  a  say,  a  say. 

"From  somebody's  pocket  I  fell,  I  fell, 
And  that  was  just  as  well,  as  well. 
For  there  rolled  down  the  street  two 
sixpence's  neat 
And  a  stream  of  pennies  as  well,  as 
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'iliereupon  Sergeant   Shilling  sends  the 
pennies  off  to  buy  milk  instead  of  beer, 
candles  instead  of  candies,   and   so  on, 
and  they  return  bringing  also  the  car- 
tridges that  save  the  soldiers'  lives.  They 
sing  another  song  which  is  also  set  to 
one  of  the  English  patriotic  airs.    I  only 
remember  a  part  of  it — the  chorus : 
"We  are  each  small  enough,  it  is  true. 
There's  little  a  penny  can  do. 
But  a  cartridge  to  fire  from  a  rifle 
Is  just  what  a  penny  can  do." 

The  second  scene  some  weeks  later  is 
also  in  Mrs.  Smith's  room,  which  is  now 
much  better  kept.  The  fairy  conies  again 
and  calls  in  the  patriotic  pence,  and  they 
tell  in  other  songs,  still  to  well-known 
English  airs,  what  they  have  lately  been 
doing.  Mrs.  Smith  explains  to  a  visitor 
that  it  only  means  that  "the  kids  and  I 
are  trying  to  do  our  bit  at  home  as  Dad 
js  doing  his  bit  in  the  Navy." 

It  is  sometimes  objected — I  remember 
in  one  particular  case  a  meeting  of  Lon- 
don teachers  where  it  was  objected — 
that  the  work  of  managing  a  school  as- 
sociation was  likely  to  be  too  much  for 
the  over-worked  teacher.  The  complaint 
was  answered  on  the  spot  by  a  lady 
teacher,  who  said  that  she  had  been  run- 
ning an  association  for  six  months  and 
though  at  first  it  took  her  a  little  longer 
she  now  found  that  with  more  than  100 
members  the  account  keeping  did  not  in- 
volve ten  minutes'  work  a  week.  All 
through  Great  Britain  the  teachers  have 
made  immense  sacrifices  of  their  time, 
not  merely  running  school  associations 
among  the  children,  but  acting  as  regu- 
lar workers  for  the  local  War  Savings 
Committee  and  stimulating  others  to 
form  War  Savings  associations. 

Some  of  the  teachers  with  whom  we 
first  discussed  the  question  of  encourag- 
ing War  Savings  in  the  schools  were 
afraid  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
teach  the  children  to  save  lest  they  should 
become  mean,  but  the  appeal  we  made 
was  not  to  the  pockets  of  the  children 
or  their  parents  so  much  as  to  their  pa- 
triotism;  and  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
the  kind  feared  it  could  surely  be  got 
over  by  insisting  on  the  duty  and  pleasure 
of  right  spending.  Just  try  for  a  mo- 
ment to  form  a  vision  of  a  nation  of 
right  spenders,  where  everyone  in  his  or 
her  spending  would  think  not  merely  of 


himself  or  herself  and  the  pleasure  to  be 
obtained,  would  not  insist  too  strongly 
on  the  fact  that  the  money  was  his  oi 
her  own  to  spend  as  he  or  she  liked,  but 
would  think  of  others  and  remember 
that,  though  money  is  our  own  to  spend, 
if  is  our  own  to  spend  rightly  with  due 
regard  to  others.  In  war  time  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  our  duty  to  others  is.  Our 
duty  is  to  help  to  win  the  war,  and  this 
we  can  do  by  refraining  from  all  unnec- 
essary spending.  But  in  peace  time,  too, 
we  can  think  of  others.  If  the  duty  of 
right  spending  were  once  properly  learnt, 
he  who  had  learnt  it  would  be  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world.  This  war  is 
bringing,  in  all  the  belligerent  countries, 
large  sums  into  the  pockets  of  the  wage 
earners.  No  one  grudges  them  their 
earnings,  but  it  is  for  many  of  them  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime;  indeed,  it  is 
the  opportunity  of  generations.  For  once 
there  is  some  surplus  over  bare  necessi- 
ties which  can  be  saved  and  set  aside 
against  a  rainy  day  or  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  capital  fund  Many  are  learning  it  and 
are  seeing  tha-^  they  can  help  themselves 
and  their  country  by  saving. 

Let  me  end  with  one  more  quotation 
from  "Punch:" 

"Lend  all  and  gladly.  If  this  bitter  strife 
May  so  by  one  short  hour  be  sooner 
stayed. 
Then  is  your  offering,  spent  to  ransom 
life, 
A  thousand-fold  repaid." 


The  water  that  flows  from  a  spring, 
does  not  congeal  in  winter.  And  those 
sentiments  which  flow  from  the  heart  can- 
not be  frozen  by  adversity. 


Coleridge  says  there  are  four  kinds  of 
readers.  The  first  is  like  the  hour  glass ; 
and  their  reading  being  as  the  sand,  it 
runs  in  and  out,  and  leaves  not  a  vestige 
behind.  A  second  is  like  the  sponge, 
which  imbibes  everything,  and  returns  it 
in  nearly  the  same  state,  only  a  little 
dirtier.  A  third  is  like  a  jelly-bag,  allow- 
ing all  that  is  pure  to  pass  away,  and 
retaining  only  the  refuse  and  dregs.  And 
the  fourth  is  like  the  slave  in  the  dia- 
mond mines  of  Golconda,  who,  casting 
aside  all  that  is  worthless,  retains  only 
pure  gems.         ^.^^^^^  ^^ L^OOglC 
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CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Hiram  G.  Case,  Administration  Division 


IT  is  the  business  of  the  Department 
to  be  of  service  to  the  teachers,  but 
the  more  help  the  Department  re- 
ceives from  the  teachers'  the  more  it  is 
able  to  do  for  them.  No  great  task  can 
be  accompHshed  without  organization. 
Nowhere  is  this  better  illustrated  than 
in  our  great  military  services.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  miUion  men  we  may  be 
able  to  send  to  the  battle  lines  of  Europe 
they  would  be  worse  than  useless  unless 
they  were  thoroughly  organized.  It  re- 
quires months  of  training  before  they 
are  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  great 
struggle.  It  requires  a  perfect  organiza- 
tion to  direct  their  activities  after  their 
training  has  been  accomplished.  All 
must  work  in  unison  to  accomplish  the 
great  end  for  which  we  are  all  striving. 
So  there  must  be  organization  of  the 
educational  forces  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference.  The  educational  organization 
is  democratic.  By  this  I  mean  that  no 
course  of  action  should  be  determined 
until  everyone  has  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
press his  views  or  until  the  best  thought 
and  experience  of  all  can  be  brought  to 
bear  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  After  a 
course  of  action  has  been  decided  upon, 
however,  as  a  result  of  counsel  and  de- 
liberation it  can  be  carried  to  a  success- 
ful determination  only  by  an  organized 
effort. 

The  State  Education  Department  is 
the  authority  designated  by  our  state 
laws  to  direct  these  forces.  If  results 
are  to  be  accomplished  the  teacher  must 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  organization 
and  do  her  bit  to  carry  out  the  program. 
She  must  thoroughly  familiarize  herself 
with  the  plan  as  outlined  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  use  her  best  effort  to  carry 
it  out  in  every  detail.  To  illustrate — 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment an  elementary  syllabus  has  been 
worked  out.  To  do  this  committees  con- 
sisting of  the  best  educational  experts 
that  the  State  affords  have  met  at  the 
Department  and  every  detail  of  the  pro- 
posed syllabus  has  been  gone  over,  dis- 
cussed and  decided  upon.  This  repre- 
sentative committee  has  been  made  up 
from   all    sections    of    the    state — ^those 


most  familiar  with  the  problems  in  the 
rural  schools,  tliose  familiar  with  the  big 
city  system,  those  familiar  with  the  pri- 
vate schools;  in  short,  all  interests  that 
would  be  affected  by  this  syllabus  when 
completed  have  been  called  into  the 
council.  The  high  school  has  been  rep- 
resented, as  the  elementary  school  must 
fit  for  the  high  school.  The  course  of 
study  has  finally  been  fixed  and  is  the 
best  that  could  be  agreed  upon.  It  then 
became  the  duty  of  the  State  Education 
Department  to  direct  the  carrying  into 
effect  the  result  of  this  deliberation. 
Doubtless  there  are  features  of  the  syl- 
labus that  do  not  appeal  to  some,  but  if 
each  knew  just  why  these  features  were 
presented  she  might  take  a  different  view 
of  the  case.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
any  one  should  let  others  do  her  think- 
ing for  her,  but  I  do  mean  that  before 
condemning  the  course  outlined  by  this 
expert  committee  she  should  be  sure  that 
slie  has  something  better  to  offer.  She 
should  understand  that  the  stqte  as  a 
whole  is  to  be  considered — that  what 
might  work  well  in  one  particular  case 
would  not  do  at  all  in  other  sections  of 
the  state,  and  that  if  we  are  to  have  an 
organized  educational  system  the  course 
of  study  must  be  such  that  it  will  clearly 
fit  into  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  So  here 
the  teacher  can  be  helpful  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  accepting  what  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  these  experts  as  the  best  and 
cheerfully  use  every  effort  to  work  in 
harmony  with  its  decisions,  remembering 
that  the  Department  has  at  heart  the  in- 
terests of  the  entire  educational  field,  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  higher,  and  that 
each  must  be  so  fitted  to  the  other  that 
there  will  be  uninterrupted  progress 
from  start  to  finish. 

But  I  hear  someone  say,  "You  would 
do  away  with  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher."  There  is  ample  room  for  in- 
dividuality in  working  out  the  course  as 
outlined.  The  outline  is  rather  a  direc- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  accomplished  than 
a  direction  of  how  to  accomplish  it,  and 
it  is  the  end  to  be  obtained  that  must  be 
uniform.  The  teachers  in  our  rural 
schools  are  constantly  changing.  The 
work  of  the  pupils  6^^dSflff^(3t)§f€ 
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not  done  by  the  teacher  having  charge 
this  year  so  that  the  teacher  next  year 
may  be  able  to  take  it  up  exactly  where 
it  was  left  off  without  any  lost  motion 
and  carry  it  forward  to  successful  com- 
pletion. This  is  where  the  organization 
counts.  This  is  where  the  damage  is 
done  through  lack  of  organization.  Fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  faith- 
fully follow  instructions  hinders  the 
work  of  the  Department  in  its  endeavor 
to  carry  forward  the  uniform  course  of 
study  and  thereby  tends  to  throw  the 
work  of  the  Department  into  disrepute; 
while  the  earnest,  conscientious  follow- 
ing of  the  direction  of  the  Department 
helps  it  by  carrying  its  outlined  plans  to 
a  successful  determination.  By  giving 
the  Department  this  co-operation  you  are 
helping  it  and  thereby  enabling  it  to  be 
of  the  most  help  to  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  state. 

Again,  you  may  be  helpful  to  the  De- 
partment by  thoroughly  familiarizing 
yourself  with  its  plan  of  organization 
and  in  endeavoring  to  work  in  harmony 
with  that  plan.  Too  many  of  our  teach- 
ers make  no  effort  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Department  and  know  but  little 
of  its  aim  or  what  it  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish. They  look  upon  it  as  a  mys- 
terious something  to  be  dreaded  instead 
of  a  body  of  men  all  anxious  to  be  help- 
ful. I  know  whereof  I  speak  from  act- 
ual experience.  I  well  remember  when 
teaching  in  a  country  school  attending 
my  first  teachers  institute,  and  there  for 
the  first  time  meeting  one  of  the  institute 
conductors  and  later  in  the  week  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. I  remember  the  awe  with  which 
I  looked  upon  this  superintendent  when 
he  was  introduced  to  that  body  of  teach- 
ers and  how  I  considered  him  as  a  per- 
son not  to  be  approached  by  me,  a  poor 
country  school  teacher  and  how  I 
thought  his  sphere  was  so  far  beyond 
me  that  we  had  no  interests  in  common. 
In  after  years  when  I  came  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  this  man  and 
found  how  eager  he  was  to  help  just 
such  poor  fellows  as  I  was  when  I  first 
saw  him  I  could  not  help  feeling  what  a 
pity  it  was  that  teachers  cannot  realize 
how  anxious  and  willing  those  at  the 
head  of  our  great  educational  activities 
are  to  help  those  who  need  it  most.     So 


I  say  you  can  be  helpful  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  thoroughly  familiarizing  your- 
selves with  its  organization  and  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  facilities  which  the 
Department  offers  to  help  you  in  your 
work.  How  many  of  you  think  of  con- 
sulting the  School  Libraries  Division 
when  you  are  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  school  library  in  order 
that  you  may  get  the  best  for  your 
money?  How  many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  Educational  Extension  Division 
and  know  that  for  the  mere  cost  of  trans- 
portation you  can  borrow  a  library  of 
forty  or  fifty  books  and  have  the  use  of 
them  for  a  period  of  a  year?  How 
many  of  you  are  making  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  our  Visual  Instruction  Di- 
vision ? 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
briefly  outline  the  Department  organiza- 
tion. The  Department  is  divided  into  di- 
visions and  each  division  has  its  partic- 
ular work  to  look  after.  The  Attend- 
ance Division  looks  after  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Compulsory  education  law. 
The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Division  looks  after  the  agricultural 
schools  and  vocational  schools.  The  Ed- 
ucational Extension  Division  loans  books 
and  traveling  libraries  not  only  to  the 
schools  but  to  organizations  such  as 
granges,  study  clubs,  etc.  The  Examina- 
tions and  Inspections  Division  has  charge 
of  the  preparing  of  the  Regents  exam- 
ination questions  and  the  rating  of  the 
papers  after  they  have  been  returned  to 
the  Department  for  review.  It  also  has 
charge  of  the  inspection,  particularly  of 
the  high  schools  and  academic  departr 
ments,  although  the  work  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  that  field.  A  great  deal 
of  work  is  done  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  Law  Division  is  at  the 
service  of  every  teacher  for  advice  on 
any  legal  question,  and  in  case  of  a  dis- 
pute between  the  teacher  and  her  board, 
or  any  interested  party  for  that  matter, 
the  Law  Division  stands  ready  to  hear 
an  appeal  and  advise  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  what  decision  should  be 
made.  The  School  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Division  has  charge  of  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  the  repairing  of 
old  buildings  and  the  heating,  lighting, 
ventilating  and  sanitation  of  school 
buildings  and  grounds.    The  School  Li- 
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braries  Division  has  charge  of  the  selec- 
tion of  books  for  the  school  libraries  on 
which  the  state  makes  an  apportion- 
ment of  public  funds.  The  Visual  In- 
struction Division  loans  pictures  to 
school  districts  upon  their  paying  what 
amounts  to  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  Department.  It  also  loans 
lantern  slides  for  use  in  the  schools.  One 
section  of  the  Administration  Division 
gathers  the  reports  from  the  schools  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  and  appor- 
tions the  public  moneys  on  the  basis  of 
these  reports.  Each  of  these  Divisions 
has  directly  to  do  with  each  of  you 
teachers  and  you  will  be  most  helpful  to 
the  Department  if  you  will  thoroughly 
familiarize  yourselves  with  the  benefits 
that  you  may  be  able  to  receive  from 
any  of  these  sources,  because  each  stands 
ready  and  anxious  to  be  of  service  to 
you  and  each  needs  your  co-operation  if 
it  is  to  be  of  the  most  service  and  do 
the  most  good. 

You  can  be  of  help  to  the  Department 
in  being  prompt  in  your  correspondence, 
by  giving  close  attention  to  the  minor 
details  in  making  the  reports  which  each 
of  you  is  asked  to  make.  The  Attend- 
ance Division  asks  each  of  you  at  the 
close  of  the  month  to  report  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  in  the  school  who 
are  within  the  compulsory  attendance 
ages.  Neglect  to  make  this  report,  inac- 
curacy in  making  it,  or  an  attempt  to 
conceal  the  exact  facts  that  should  be 
stated  in  the  report  are  a  decided  hin- 
drance to  the  work  of  the  Department. 
Hundreds  of  letters  have  to  be  written 
every  year  that  might  be  avoided  if  the 
teacher  were  prompt  and  accurate  in  per- 
forming this  duty.  The  making  of  your 
annual  report  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  you  as 
teachers  and  if  this  is  promptly  and  ac- 
curately done  it  is  of  the  utmost  help  to 
the  Department.  The  lack  of  a  complete 
report  from  a  single  school  district  may 
hold  up  the  district  superintendent's  ab- 
stract and  make  useless  the  prompt  and 
conscientious  work  done  by  every  other 
teacher  in  that  supervisory  district. 
These  duties  are  often  looked  upon  too 
lightly.  It  has  been  my  observation  that 
the  teachers  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  displeasure  if  the  public  moneys  of 
the  state  are  a  few  days  late  in  arriving 


at  the  county  treasurer's  office,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  in  every  in- 
stance where  the  public  money  has  been 
late  in  leaving  Albany  the  cause  for  it 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  neglect  and 
indifference  of  some  of  the  teachers  of 
the  state  in  filing  their  annual  reports  at 
tlie  close  of  the  school  year,  or  in  fur- 
nishing necessary  corrections  to  that  re- 
port when  requested.  These  reports 
form  the  basis  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  public  money  and  this  money  cannot 
be  apportioned  until  the  reports  are 
finally  filed  in  accurate  form.  So  here 
the  teachers  can  be  most  helpful  to  the 
Department  and  by  being  helpful  to  the 
Department  enable  the  Department  to  be 
prompt  in  completing  the  apportionment 
and  having  available  for  them  a  part  of 
the  funds  which  trustees  invariably  rely 
upon  to  meet  the  monthly  payroll. 

Again,  the  teacher  may  be  helpful  to 
the  Department  by  refraining  from  criti- 
cising the  actions  of  the  Department 
without  being  sure  that  she  understiands 
fully  the  particular  thing  of  which  she 
complains.  The  speaker  could  give  you 
instance  after  instance  that  has  come  to 
his  personal  attention  of  teachers  most 
severely  criticising  a  Department  rule  or 
regulation  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
was  no  such  rule  or  regulation.  The 
teacher  had  not  taken  pains  to  ascertain 
the  facts.  To  illustrate — I  have  been 
asked  on  numerous  occasions  why  the 
Department  would  not  allow  a  pupil  to 
enter  the  high  school  until  he  had  passed 
all  of  the  subjects  for  a  preliminary  cer- 
tificate. My  reply  invariably  has  been 
that  I  don't  know.  They  do  allow  it  as 
there  is  no  regulation  to  prohibit  it. 
Again  I  have  been  asked  why  the  De- 
partment does  not  allow  pupils  to  grad- 
uate from  the  high  school  until  they 
have  passed  all  subjects  for  a  Regents' 
diploma.  The  answer  in  the  same.  The 
Department  does  not  hinder  their  gradu- 
ating from  any  high  school  even  without 
having  passed  any  Regents'  examinations 
at  all.  Now  in  each  case  the  person  ask- 
ing the  question  had  confused  a  regula- 
tion of  a  local  board  of  education  with  a 
Department  rule  and  simply  assumed 
that  because  some  board  of  education 
had  a.  rule  of  this  kind  that  it  was  put 
in  force  because  the  Department  renuired> 
it.     The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  thJr 
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Dejiartment  Iia^  always  advised  local 
boards  to  allow  pupils  to  go  ahead  and 
take  any  high  school  work  for  which 
they  are  fitted,  even  though  at  the  same 
time  they  were  taking  one  or  more  sub- 
jectr^  in  the  grades  in  order  to  complete 
the  work  for  a  preliminary  certificate. 
And  so  the  Department  strongly  advises 
boards  of  education  not  to  make  gradua- 
tion from  their  high  school  dependent 
upon  the  passing  of  Regents'  examina- 
tions. It  is  true  that  the  Regents'  di- 
ploma ^  will  not  be  granted  by  the  De- 
partment until  the  examinations  have 
been  passed  for  that  diploma,  but  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  graduation  from 
the  local  high  school.  So  I  say,  before 
toiulcnining  what  may  seem  to  you  to 
be  a  useless,  unreasonable  or  unworkable 
requirement  of  the  Department,  be  sure 
that  you  thoroughly  understand  what  the 
requirement  is,  or  whether  there  is  any 
such  regulation,  and  it  may  frequently 
surprise_  you,  when  you  have  come  to  this 
understanding,  what  a  mistaken  notion 
you  had  of  the  matter. 

The  Department  is  not  at  all  afraid  of 
just  and  honest  criticism.  In  fact  it  in- 
vites it.  The  only  way  the  Department 
can  get  reliable  information,  as  to  the 
actual  working  of  any  activity  it  may  be 
interested  in  is  through  an  honest  and 
just  criticism  by  the  teachers,  who  must 
be  most  familiar  with  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  activity.  Nor  should 
the  criticism  be  based  on  one  view  or 
angle  of  the  situation.  The  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  determine  whether 
her  own  experience  is  the  general  experi- 
ence of  those  having  to  do  with  any  par- 
ticular problem,  or  whether  she  has  on 
her  hands  an  exceptional  case  which  is 
not  typical  of  the  whole.  There  are 
many  requirements  of  our  school  law 
which,  if  honestly  administered  and  han- 
dled with  intelligence,  are  of  the  utmost 
value,  but  which  can  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely useless  and  in  many  instances 
worse  then  useless  if  administered  by  an- 
tagonistic school  officers. 

A  great  deal  of  unjust  criticism  has 
come  to  the  Department  because  of  the 
medical  inspection  requirement  and  still 
there  is  no  statute  that  has  been  placed 
on  the  statute  books  of  late  years'  from 
which  greater  good  will  come  to  the  chil- 
dren of  thfs  state  if  honestly  and  prop- 


erly administered  than  from  the  medical 
inspection  law.  Again  I  will  speak  from 
my  own  experience.  Twenty  odd  years 
ago,  when  1  was  school  commissioner  in 
one  of  the  western  counties  of  the  state, 
I  had  a  little  girl  between  {\\t^  and  six 
years  old.  One  of  the  Regents'  inspect- 
ors, when  visiting  the  schools  in  that 
county,  came  to  stay  over  night  at  my 
home.  During  the  evening  he  noticed 
this  little  girl  looking  at  a  picture  book 
and  noticed  that  she  held  the  book  too 
close  to  her  eyes  and  that  she  looked  at 
the  pictures  side  wise.  He  asked  me  if 
I  had  ever  had  the  girl's  eyes  examined. 
I  replied  that  I  had  not,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  had  never  noticed  anything 
peculiar  about  the  way  she  held  her  book. 
The  girl  was  fretful  and  peevish  and  we 
did  not  know  what  was  the  trouble.  W'e 
took  her  to  an  oculist  who  fitted  her 
with  proper  glasses  and  in  a  few  months 
die  peevishness  had  disappeared  entirely 
and  the  girl  was  as  healthy  and  rugged 
as  any  girl  of  her  age.  Had  medical  in- 
spection been  in  force  at  that  time  and 
had  it  been  honestly  administered  the  de- 
fect in  this  little  girl's  vision  would  have 
been  sooner  discovered  and  corrected, 
and  I  daresay  that  only  from  the  fortu- 
nate occurrence  of  this  Regents'  inspect- 
or visiting  my  home  on  that  occasion  the 
matter  would  have  gone  along  until  per- 
haps permanent  injury  might  have  re- 
sulted to  her  eyesight.  As  it  was  the 
matter  was  entirely  corrected  and  after 
wearing  glasses  for  five  or  six  years  she 
has  since  been  able  to  do  without  them 
entirely.  The  teacher  here  can  do  great 
service  to  the  Department  and  to  the 
children  of  the  state  by  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  this  activity,  by  losing  no  op- 
])ortunity  to  educate  the  people  of  the 
community  in  which  she  is  teaching  to 
the  necessity  of  looking  after  the  health 
of  the  children,  and  by  trying  to  create 
public  sentiment  which  shall  popularize 
this  feature  whenever  the  opportunity  of- 
fers. 

Recently  a  new  feature  has  been  added 
to  the  work  of  our  schools  in  physical 
training.  The  Department  has  been  se- 
verely criticised  for  this,  largely  because 
of  the  expense  it  involves,  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  original  pro- 
gram of  the  legislature  was  to  pass  a 
law  which  would  make  military  training 
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compulsory  in  all  of  our  schools,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  firm  stand  taken 
by  Dr.  Finley  in  insisting  that  physical 
training  be  substituted  we  would  now 
have  compulsory  military  training  in  all 
of  our  schools.  Instead  of  criticism  Dr. 
Finley  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
entire  teaching  force.  The  law,  how- 
ever, is  on  the  statute  books  and  it  is  now 
the  duty  of  the  Department  to  enforce  it. 
The  success  or  failure  rests  largely  with 
the  teachers  themselves.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  Department  to  enforce  it  in  the 
most  intelligent  manner  possible  so  that 
the  most  benefit  may  come  to  the  schools 
through  its  enactment.  The  honest  criti- 
cism of  the  teacher  as  to  how  it  works 
out  in  her  particular  school  is  invited 
and  if  there  are  features  of  the  work 
which  are  proving  impracticable  the  De- 
partment should  be  told  of  this  fact. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  physical  training  as  a 
whole.  But  it  will  take  time  to  determine 
the  best  method  of  administering  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law.  The  teacher 
should  be  open-minded  on  this  question 
and  should  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
act  with  a  view  to  trying  to  help  the  De- 
partment solve  the  question  as  to  how  it 
can  best  be  administered.  With  this  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  teacher  good 
will  come  out  of  it.  And  no  small  part 
of  the  teacher's  work  is  that  of  educating 
tlie  parents  and  the  community  as  a 
whole  as  to  the  real  benefits  that  are  to 
be  derived. 

Teachers  can  be  most  helpful  to  the 
Department  by  avoiding  petty  disputes 
and  wrangles  with  trustees  and  boards  of 
education.  Our  files  are  filled  with  com- 
plaints from  both  teachers  and  trustees 
over  the  most  trivial  matters,  touching  on 
their  rights.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  in- 
sist upon  your  rights.  By  doing  so  you 
frequently  make  trouble  for  yourselves. 
When  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  teachers  come  to  the  Department  I  am 
frequently  reminded  of  a  remark  I  once 
heard  one  of  our  most  popular  institute 
conductors  make  when  asked  by  a  teach- 
er at  an  institute  if  she  didn't  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon  a  certain  thing  being 
done.  His  reply  was,  "Sure  you  have  a 
right  to  do  it.  A  woman  has  a  right  to 
sing  bass,  but  how  like  hell  it  sounds." 
So  you  have  a  right  to  do  many  things, 


but  it  is  unwise  to  do  them.  By  avoiding 
these  petty  wrangles  and  disputes  and 
especially  by  avoiding  appealing  to  the 
Department  because  of  them  you  will  be 
helping  the  Department  most  materially 
and  you  will  be  helping  yourselves  far 
more,  because  even  though  you  carry 
your  point  you  virtually  lose  in  almost 
every  case.  Like  the  story  in  the  old 
reading  book  which  I  used  when  a  lad  in 
a  country  school,  about  the  goat  and  the 
little  boy  who  met  in  the  middle  of  a 
narrow  foot-bridge,  where  the  goat  could 
not  turn  around  and  the  boy  would  not, 
and  the  dispute  was  finally  ended  by  the 
goat  pushing  the  boy  into  the  stream  and 
safely  crossing  the  bridge — so  in  these 
petty  disputes  they  usually  end  by  the 
trustee  being  the  goat  and  the  teacher 
landing  in  the  stream.  Only  a  week  ago 
a  letter  came  to  my  desk  in  which  the 
teacher  wanted  to  know  whose  business 
it  was  to  bring  a  pail  of  water  to  the 
school  building  each  day  for  the  children 
to  drink.  I  felt  like  telling  her  that  if 
she  had  not  tact  and  executive  ability 
enough  to  arrange  for  the  bringing  of  a 
pail  of  water  to  the  school  she  had  better 
seek  some  employment  other  than  teach- 
ing school,  but  of  course  such  a  reply 
should  not  come  from  the  Department. 

Last  winter  a  radical  change  was  made 
in  the  school  law  which  affected  the  or- 
ganization of  90%  of  the  school  districts 
in  this  state.  The  act  is  commonly  known 
as  the  township  law.  Much  opposition 
to  this  law  is  now  being  manifested  and 
the  reason  for  it  is  clear.  This  opposi- 
tion is  almost  wholly  because  it  has 
raised  the  tax  rate  in  many  of  the  school 
districts.  The  truth  of  the-matter1s  that 
hundreds  of  districts  in  this  state  have 
never  paid  their  share  of  school  taxes 
while  others  have  paid  for  more  than 
their  share.  Now  that  the  taxes  are  be- 
ing equalized  those  districts  that  are  be- 
ing called  upon  to  pay  the  higher  rate, 
which  they  should  have  done  for  years 
past,  are  objecting  strenuously  while 
those  districts  where  the  rate  has  been 
lowered  are  accepting  it  quietly  and  not 
saying  a  word.  In  fact  we  hear  but  very 
little  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  law 
other  than  how  it  affects  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. The  people  who  are  opposed  to 
this  act  have  not  considered  the  benefits 
that  are  coming  to  the  children  of  our 
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state  through  this  consolidation..  How 
many  of  you  teachers  have  made  a  study 
of  this  township  law  so  that  you  are 
ready  to  pass  intelligently  upon  its 
merits?  How  many  of  you  are  trying  to 
show  the  people  of  -your  community 
where  the  real  benefit  in  this  act  lies? 
Are  you  trying  to  do  your  bit  to  show 
to  the  people  of  this  state  the  benefits 
that  are  to  be  derived  from  this  statute  ? 
Do  you  know  how  well  it  has  worked 
out  in  other  states  and  how  loath  those 
states  which  have  tried  it  out  would  be 
to  go  back  to  the  old  antiquated  district 
system  ? 

Do  you  know  that  it  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule  to  find  that  under  the  old  system 
one  school  district  in  a  town  had  a  tax 
rate  four  and  five  times  larger  than  an- 
other school  district  in  the  same  town? 
Do  you  know  that  although  we  have  been 
working  under  this  new  act  less  than  half 
a  year  we  already  have  positive  evidence 
that  the  town  boards  of  education  are 
improving  their  school  buildings,  are  fur- 
nishing more  comfortable  quarters  for 
the  children  and  are  taking  more  interest 
in  securing  good  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools  than  did  the  trustee  under  the  old 
system?  Do  you  know  that  we  have  not 
had  a  single  complaint  this  year  about  a 
teacher  being  hired  so  that  the  trustet 
could  board  her,  or  because  she  was  a 
particular  friend  of  the  trustee's  wife,  or 
any  reason  other  than  because  she  was  a 
good  teacher?  Under  the  old  district 
system  these  complaints  were  numerous. 
The  fact  that  practically  the  only  criti- 
cism that  we  have  had  on  the  workings 
of  the  township  law  is  that  of  increased 
taxes  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  its 
wisdom.  And  when  you  come  to  analyze 
the  criticism  of  increased  taxes  you  will 
find  that  where  the  taxes  are  increased 
it  is  because  of  one  of  two  reasons.  First, 
the  taxes  have  been  increased  in  a  dis- 
trict which  heretofore  has  not  been  called 
upon  to  pay  its  share  toward  the  support 
of  the  schools,  and  second,  because  the 
new  town  board  of  education  has  found 
it  necessary  to  raise  an  extra  amount  of 
money  to  put  the  school  buildings  into 
proper  condition,  which  money  should 
have  been  raised  by  these  districts  in  pre- 
vious years,  but  because  of  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  keep  the  buildings 
in  proper  condition  it  is  now  necessary 


to  expend  an  extra  amount — and  this 
makes  the  tax  rate  for  the  present  year 
larger  than  usual. 

There  undoubtedly  will  be  an  effort  to 
have  this  law  modified  and  possibly  re- 
pealed at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  you  as  teachers  can  do  one 
of  the  greatest  services  to  the  school 
system  of  the  state  of  New  York  if  you 
each  make  it  a  personal  matter  to  try 
to  educate  the  people  in  your  community 
to  the  benefits  that  will  eventually  come 
to  the  children  of  this  state  through  the 
workings  of  this  act. 

Many  other  specific  instances  might  be 
cited  where  the  teacher  could  help  the 
Department  and  through  that  help  make 
the  Department  more  useful  to  the 
schools,  but  I  think  I  have  detained  you 
long  enough.  Your  president  suggested 
when  he  asked  me  to  occupy  this  period 
that  I  give  you  a  chance  to  question  me 
in  regard  to  any  problems  affecting  my 
Division,  concerning  which  you  may  de- 
sire assistance  or  advice.  I  am  therefore 
going  to  give  you  an  opportunity  for  the 
remaining  time  alloted  for  this  period  to 
ask  me  any  questions  which  may  come  to 
your  minds  and  in  that  connection  I  want 
to  extend  to  each  one  of  you  a  most  cor- 
dial invitation  to  tell  me  if  in  my  attempt 
to  point  out  to  you  where  you  may  be 
helpful  to  the  Department  I  have  looked 
at  the  relations  between  the  teacher  and 
the  Department  in  a  too  narrow  or  one- 
sided manner  and  to  tell  me  if  from 
what  I  have  said  you  can  suggest  some 
ways  in  which  the  Department  can  be  of 
the  most  service  to  you  as  teachers. 


There  is  nothing  purer  than  honesty ; 
nothing  warmer  than  love ;  nothing  more 
bright  than  virtue;  and  nothing  more 
steadfast  than  faith.  These  united  in  one 
mind  form  the  purest,  the  sweetest,  the 
richest,  the  brightest,  the  holiest,  and  the 
most  steadfast  happiness. 


In  the  depths  of  the  sea  the  waters  are 
still ;  the  heaviest  sorrow  is  that  borne  in 
silence;  the  deepest  love  flows  through 
the  eye  and  touch ;  the  purest  joy  is  un- 
speakable ;  the  most  impressive  prayer  is 
silent;  and  the  most  solemn  preacher  at 
a  funeral  is  the  silent  one  whose  lips  are 
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THE  REGENTS'  COURSES  IN  MUSIC  AND  HOW 
TO  TEACH  THEM 

Russell  Garter,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


AT  present,  there  are  four  Regents' 
courses  in  music  offered  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  state  of  New 
York, — Chorus  Singing  and  Rudiments 
of  Music,  Dictation  and  Melody  Writing, 
Elementary  Harmony,  and  Musical  His- 
tory and  Appreciation.  Harmony  and 
History  are  given  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  schools.  Dictation  and 
Melody  Writing  in  an  increasing,  al- 
though not  yet  a  large  number,  and 
Rudiments  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
schools.  Because  of  this  proportion,  I 
shall  devote  the  larger  share  of  my  time 
to  the  methods  of  teaching  Rudiments, 
in  the  light  of  my  own  experience  as  a 
high  school  teacher  and  as  an  examiner 
for    the    State    Education    Department. 

In  teaching  any  course  in  music  in 
which  the  pupils'  part  may  be  spoken 
or  expressed  in  writing,  there  is  always 
a  danger  that  the  work  may  become 
purely  mechanical.  It  is  possible  for 
pupils  who  have  memorized  a  series  of 
definitions  and  musical  signs  to  pass  a 
written  examination  creditably,  and  still 
to  have  added  little  to  their  store  of 
musical  knowledge.  For  instance,  a  pupil 
may  recite  glibly  that  the  major  scale  is 
tlie  one  in  which  the  half-steps  occur  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  and  yet  he  may  be 
absolutely  unable  to  identify  a  half-step 
when  that  unfortunately-named  interval 
is  played  or  sung.  A  melody  written  in 
2-4  measure  may  be  correctly  re-written 
in  2-2  measure,  merely  as  a  problem  in 
fractions,  without  any  conception,  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  that  a  measure  signa- 
ture indicates  a  certain  succession  of 
natural  accents  of  which  he  should  be 
cognizant. 

There  is  a  real  danger  here,  that  the 
pupil  may  pass  from  a  music  course  with 
the  idea  firmly  implanted  within  him  that 
music  is  a  series  of  arbitrary  signs  and 
rules.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  behalf  of  a  teacher 
who  is  given  a  class  of  first-year  high 
school  pupils  gathered  from  city  schools, 
village  schools,  and  one-room  rural 
schools, — regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
previous     condition     of    musical     servi- 


tude,— ^and  who  is  expected  to  turn  out 
a  well-drilled  class  that  can  pass  the  ex- 
amination in  Rudiments  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Added  to  this,  the  teacher  of 
music  may  be  compelled  to  conduct  all 
classes,  whatever  the  work,  in  the 
school  auditorium.  However,  in  speak- 
ing of  teaching  methods,  it  is  a  wise  plan 
for  the  speaker  to  confine  himself  to 
positive  suggestions,  rather  than  to 
wander  forth  into  the  maze  of  com- 
promises with  ideals  which  a  teacher  may 
find  it  necessary  to  make. 

The  burden  of  all  that  I  shall  say  is 
this, — teach  music  first  as  music.  Let  all 
the  drill  and  the  definitions  and  the 
mathematics  be  used  as  means  to  an  end, 
not  as  ends  in  themselves.  The  theory 
of  music,  as  distinct  from  its  practice, 
may  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum,  andit  may  be  one 
of  the  most  dreary.  Other  things  being 
equalj  the  interest  and  the  profit  of  the 
pupils  will  depend  largely  upon  whether 
we  teach  musical  sounds  as  represented 
by  signs  or  whether  we  teach  merely  the 
signs. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  made  very 
practical,  let  me  refer  to  various  ele- 
mentary processes  in  the  teaching  of  the 
course  in  Rudiments.  As  a  basis  for 
nearly  all  the  work  of  the  course,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  major  and  the  minor 
scales  be  taught.  Teach  them  by  singing 
them,  and  then  have  them  written.  Later 
on,  sing  or  play  melodies  in  the  major 
and  in  the  minor  and  ask  the  class  to 
identify  the  mode  by  the  sound,  not  by 
the  appearance  of  the  notes  upon  the 
staff;  the  latter  is  important,  but  it  is 
not  the  most  important  thing.  The 
Italian  terms  should  not  be  taught  as 
definitions  merely.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  that  they  should  be  given  to 
the  class  in  a  formal  way,  but  their  ap- 
plication should  not  end  there.  An  ex- 
cellent way  to  test  the  meaning  of  the 
definition  to  the  pupil  is  to  sing  or  to 
play  familiar  melodies  to  the  class,  ask- 
ing for  the  terms  which  describe  the 
various  styles  of  performance,  and  in- 
cluding the  commonly-used  abbreviations 
for  many  of  the  terms.     An  opportunity 
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for  the  real  application  of  the  lessons  in 
the  Rudiments  class,  which  is  often 
missed,  is  afforded  in  the  periods  allotted 
for  the  chorus  singing  of  the  entire 
school.  In  a  chorus  of  several  hundred 
of  the  high  school  age,  the  conductor 
must  overlook  things,  of  necessity,  which 
he  would  consider  unpardonable  in  a 
choir  or  in  a  class  in  sight-singing.  It  is 
possible,  nevertheless,  to  call  attention, 
tactfully  and  persistently,  to  the  musical 
details  which  are  a  part  of  the  course  in 
Rudiments. 

It  would  seem  as  though  Dictation  and 
Melody  Writing  could  not  be  taught  un- 
musically, but  I  fear  that  Melody  Writ- 
ing is  not  always  considered  from  the 
musical  side,  judging  from  the  samples 
of  original  melodies  which  are  presented 
upon  examination  papers.  In  writing  a 
melody  for  a  given  text,  it  is  often  only 
too  evident  that  pupil  has  counted  the 
number  of  syllables  in  the  given  stanza 
and  then  has  written  an  equal  number 
of  notes  following  whatever  measure 
signature  pleased  his  fancy.  From  the 
ratings  given  by  some  teachers,  it  looks 
as  though  they  were  satisfied  with  this 
method  of  melody  construction.  The 
remedy  in  this  case  is  so  obvious  that  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  to  speak  of  it  in 
detail. 

After  all,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
teach  the  two  courses  which  I  have 
mentioned  absolutely  unmusically.  The 
course  in  Rudiments  is  so  very  near  the 
rock-bottom  elements  which  anyone  must 
know  in  order  to  have  any  musical  knowl- 
edge whatever,  and  the  course  in  Dicta- 
tion and  Melody  Writing  must  be  so 
largely  connected  with  musical  sounds, 
that  any  pupil  of  normal  intelligence  will 
gain  some  musical  enlightenment  from 
having   taken   them. 

Upon  the  evidence  of  the  papers  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment, I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
half  the  schools  giving  the  course  in 
Harmony  give  it  as  music  first.  Many 
of  the  teachers  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  a  melody 
is  to  supply  other  melodies  to  accompany 
the  given  one,  and  that  each  part, — so- 
prano, alto,  tenor,  bass, — should  conform 
ta  the  principles  of  good  melody  writing. 
I  am  not  basing  my  judgment  in  this 
matter  solely  upon  the  work  of  the  pupils. 
Anyone  that  teaches  high  school  pupils 


knows  that  some  of  them,  regardless  of 
teaching,  may  write  almost  anything  on 
examination  papers.  I  am  basing  my 
judgment  upon  the  teachers'  ratings  of 
the  pupils'  work.  Because  the  individual 
chords,  considered  solely  as  such,  are 
constructed  correctly,  full  credit  is  given 
for  harmonizations  which  may  involve 
frightful  melodic  jolts  in  the  under  parts. 
One  wonders  if  there  is  no  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  harmony  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  melody  writing,  and  that,  as 
a  fact  of  history,  melody  furnished  har- 
mony with  a  raison  d'etre.  Instruction 
in  the  method  of  constructing  chords 
upon  a  given  root,  in  itself,  is  not  teach- 
ing harmony.  It  bears  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  subject  that  spelling  bears 
to  English  composition, — one  of  the 
necessary  foundations. 

The  course  in  Musical  History  and 
Appreciation  sometimes  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  its  too  enthusiastic  supporters. 
From  the  fact  that  it  is  history,  it  pre- 
supposes some  general  knowledge  of 
political  history ;  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
Appreciation,  it  presupposes  some  musi- 
cal experience  on  the  part  of  the  person 
who  studies  it.  Often,  it  is  undertaken 
without  a  clear  idea  of  the  prerequisites 
and  seems  to  be  reduced  to  a  course  in 
the  memorizing  of  unrelated  dates  and 
set  phrases  of  musical  criticism.  In  an 
incidental  way,  all  music  teaching  should 
include  musical  history  and  appreciation, 
but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  undertake  the 
intensive  study  of  the  subject  too  soon. 
Since  the  invention  of  the  talking  ma- 
chine there  is  no  excuse  for  teaching  this 
subject  without  musical  illustrations.  A 
few  years  ago  the  necessary  illustrations 
could  have  been  found  only  in  the  larger 
cities  and  the  college  towns,  but  that  con- 
dition no  longer  holds. 

So  I  must  close  as  I  began,  and  re- 
peat,— teach  music  first  as  music.  If  we 
can  but  keep  that  in  mind,  and  use  our 
common  sense,  we  shall  accomplish  much 
in  the  line  of  our  chosen  endeavor. 


If  you  have  a  heart  of  rock,  let  it  be 
like  that  of  Horeb  that  gushed  when 
stricken  by  the  prophet's  rod. 


Tom  Corley  says:  "Make  yourself  a 
good  man,  and  then  you  may  be  sure 
there  is  one  rascal  less  in  the  world  " 
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THE  HEALTH  HABITS  OF  THE  TEACHER 

Thomas  A.  Storey 


SCHOOL  people  and  philosophers 
interested  in  educational  progress 
have  proclaimed  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years  that  health  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  achievement  of 
the  best  that  is  possible  in  all  human 
effort.  But  the  average  teacher  and  the 
average  philosopher  even  to-day,  like 
the  average  human  in  general,  takes  but 
little  trouble  to  inform  himself  concern- 
ing the  laws  of  health,  and  takes  less 
trouble  to  practice  these  laws. 

Because  of  their  bad  health  habits, 
teachers  are  sick  more  than  they  ought 
to  be,  and  on  the  average  die  younger 
than  they  should. 

We  teachers  are  more  commonly  ac- 
customed to  spend  time  and  attention  in 
the  examination  and  care  of  plants  and 
pets — a  rose  bush  or  a  canary  bird — than 
we  are  to  spend  time  and  attention  in 
the  examination  and  care  of  our  bodies 
and  their  important  organs. 

We  are  more  regularly  concerned  over 
the  living  things — the  insects,  scales  and 
other  parasites — that  destroy  the  chest- 
nut tree,  the  spruce,  or  the  potato  plant, 
than  we  are  in  the  practice  of  health 
habits  that  protect  our  own  bodies  from 
the  living  and  inanimate  things  that  in- 
jure human  health. 

We  may  look  after  the  daily  lives  of 
our  grain  fields,  our  orchards,  our  farm 
stock,  or  our  household  pets,  but  we 
teachers,  like  most  other  people,  are  very 
likely  to  form  our  own  daily  habits  with- 
out any  particular  thought  or  definite 
plan.  We  eat  our  meals  in  a  hurry,  we 
give  our  dyspeptic  forming  dispositions 
full  freedom,  we  don't  exercise  unless  we 
have  to,  we  have  forgotten  how  to  play, 
and  we  purchase  our  recreation  and  rest 
at  a  movie  show  where  we  may  be  enter- 
tained with  the  least  amount  of  effort 
on  our  part.  Truly  these  are  health 
habits  of  which  no  one  can  be  proud. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  average 
age  at  death  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  was  twenty  years.  To-day 
the  average  duration  of  life  is  forty 
years.  Life  expectancy  has  been  doubled 
since  the  eighteenth  century.  We  live 
longer  and  are  sick  less  often  nowadays 
because  individuals  practice  better  health 
habits,  and  communities  practice  better 


liealth  habits.  Wherever  groups  of 
himian  beings  have  come  together,  as 
they  do  in  our  modern  communities,  and 
spend  money  wisely  and  sufficiently  and 
habitually  for  clean  safe  food,  for  clean 
water,  for  the  effective  disposal  of  sew- 
age, for  the  provision  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds, for  the  medical  inspection  and 
care  of  school  children,  and  for  those 
other  health  protecting  agencies  that  are 
essential  to  the  practice  of  wise  com- 
munity health  habits,  the  result  has  been 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  sickness 
and  a  reduction  in  the  occurrence  of 
postponable  death. 

And  in  like  manner,  the  individual  who 
practices  wise  health  habits,  protects  his 
health  and  prolongs  his  life.  The  human 
being  who  practices  intelligent  habits 
of  bodily  care  and  bodily  repair ;  reason- 
able habits  of  protection  against  the 
agents  that  injure  the  body  and  destroy 
health;  and  practices  wise  habits  of 
nourishment,  excretion,  exercise,  recrea- 
tion and  rest,  is  bound  to  live  longer,  live 
happier  and  live  more  usefully.  And  so 
my  advice  to  you  to-day,  and  I  am  here, 
as  I  understand  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  you  some  general  advice  concern- 
ing your  health  habits,  will  be  submitted 
to  you  along  these  lines. 

First,  I  recommend  that  you  acquire 
the  habit  of  inquiring  with  some  care 
into  the  best  literature  we  have  relating 
to  health.  Unfortunately,  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  worthless  literature 
on  this  subject,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  us 
to  decide  upon  the  value  of  many  of  the 
books,  pamphlets  and  other  publications 
that  are  found  everywhere.  Further- 
more, we  are  forced  to  revise  our  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  true  in  the  various 
sciences  that  are  fundamental  to  hygiene, 
so  that  some  things  we  accept  to-day  we 
are  obliged  to  discard  to-morrow.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  in  possession 
of  a  vast  amount  of  very  important, 
firmly  established  scientific  data  upon 
which  we  can  safely  base  our  laws  of 
health.  Among  the  most  easily  available 
sources  of  information  concerning  the 
care  of  the  body  and  the  facts  of  health 
are  the  publications  of  our  various  State 
and  Municipal  Boards  of  Health.  I  am 
sure  that  if  vou  communicate  with  the 
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State  Commissioner  of  Health  in  Albany, 
he  will  send  you  some  very  useful  litera- 
ture bearing  upon  health  problems.  The 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City,  and 
the  Board  of  Health  of  Buffalo,  issue  bul- 
letins and  pamphlets  that  are  of  great 
value  along  these  lines. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  Washington  publishes  a  weekly 
bulletin  and  issues  other  literature  which 
I  have  found  frequently  contains  im- 
portant and  useful  practical  articles  ap- 
plicable to  the  everyday  life  of  the  aver- 
age citizen. 

The  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  pub- 
lished at  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  is  well  worth  reading. 

Perhaps  the  best  source,  and  the  source 
from  which  the  most  complete  informa- 
tion may  be  secured  along  the  lines  we 
are  discussing,  is  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute, 25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
City.  This  organization  issues  letters 
and  folders  bearing  upon  the  whole 
range  of  individual  health.  I  have  found 
these  publications  very  useful  and  very 
practical. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  you 
establish  wise  habits  for  the  care  and  re- 
pair of  your  body.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  great  deal  of  sickness  and  a  great 
amount  of  postponable  deaths  would  be 
avoided  if  men  and  women  would  secure 
regular  health  examinations  once  or 
twice  a  year.  You  would  be  healthier, 
you  would  live  longer,  you  would  be 
more  useful  if  you  were  to  secure  such 
examinations  and  follow  the  advice  given 
you  at  such  examinations.  Care  should 
be  exercised  in  selecting  a  reliable  physi- 
cian and  a  dependable  dentist.  All  physi- 
cians are  not  reliable  and  all  dentists  are 
not  dependable.  They  are  no  better — 
and  no  worse — ^than  school  teachers.  You 
must  make  your  selection  with  care.  But 
having  selected  your  examiner  and  hav- 
ing secured  your  examination,  you  should 
follow  the  advice  given.  Examinations 
should  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  year. 
This  examination  should  be  a  complete 
one.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  woman 
or  man  physician  who  examines  your 
heart  through  your  clothing.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  with  an  examination  that  does 
not  secure  for  your  examining  physician 
an  opportunity  to  observe  and  examine 
with  intimate  care  all  the  important 
organs  of  the  body  ;  the  condition  of  your 


blood ;  the  state  of  your  urine ;  the  nature 
of  any  long-standing  irritations  or  sores 
or  abnormal  growths;  or  the  nature  of 
any  unusual  excretions  or  discharges  that 
may  be  present. 

One  woman  in  every  seven,  past  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  dies  of  cancer.  This 
terrible  ratio  would  be  very  largely  re- 
duced if  the  chronic  irritations,  old  sores, 
or  unusual  growths,  from  which  cancer 
develops,  were  discovered  and  taken  care 
of  before  the  cancerous  development  has 
been  given  opportunity  to  establish  itself. 
The  sick  rate  and  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  of  various  kinds  is  appalling. 
This  disease  would  be  less  frequent  and 
its  fatal  termination  less  common  if  our 
lungs  were  given  careful  expert  examina- 
tions every  six  months  and  we  were  wise 
enough  to  follow  the  advice  given  us. 

Nervous  diseases  from  defective 
vision,  a  great  variety  of  troubles  de- 
pending upon  decayed  teeth  and  root 
abscesses,  heart  troubles,  kidney  troubles, 
digestive  troubles,  and  a  number  of  other 
organic  degenerations  and  ailments, 
would  be  reduced  if  human  beings  were 
in  the  habit  of  securing  for  themselves 
expert  health  examinations  and  conse- 
quent expert  advice  at  regular  and  ap- 
propriate intervals. 

In  the  third  place,  I  would  urge  you  to 
practice  reasonable  habits  of  self-protec- 
tion against  the  agents  that  cause  disease 
and  destroy  health.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  importance  of  safety  first  habits  in 
relation  to  accidents  from  mechanical, 
chemical  and  physical  sources.  Some- 
thing like  seventy-five  thousand  people  in 
the  United  States  are  killed  each  year 
through  preventable  accidents,  and  per- 
haps a  million  people  injured,  but  not 
fatally,  because  of  accidents  from  physi- 
cal, mechanical  or  chemical  sources, 
which  could  be  avoided. 

Then  I  am  thinking  of  the  whole 
range  of  disease-causing  organisms  that 
destroy  health  and  destroy  life.  These 
3  re  the  organisms  that  cause  what  we 
call  our  "preventable  diseases."  There 
are  approximately  three  million  people 
in  these  United  States  sick  at  the  present 
moment  with  preventable  disease.  Three 
million  people,  some  of  them  losing  time 
from  their  work,  many  of  them  in  pain. 
many  of  them  losing  income,  all  of  them 
causing  anxiety,  apprehension  and  fear, 
and  all  of  them  suffering  injury    frorn 
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living  organisms  which  may  be  avoi^d. 

These  living  things  that  destroy  human 
life,  that  injure  human  health,  are  car- 
ried from  one  human  being  to  another, 
either  through  our  carelessness  with  our 
respiratory  excretions  or  fecal  excretions 
or  our  genito-urinary  excretions;  or  by 
means  of  blood-sucking  insects  or  insects 
that  breed  and  feed  in  human  excretions. 
They  may  be  carried  by  infected  animals 
which  associate  with  us  too  intimately  or 
supply  us  with  food.  Our  habits  of 
health  protection  against  such  agents  and 
carriers  of  disease — such  destroyers  of 
health — must  include  habits  of  personal 
cleanliness,  provision  for  clean  food  and 
clean  water  and  clean  contacts  with  other 
human  beings.  People  should  always 
wash  their  hands  before  they  eat;  they 
should  always  wash  their  hands  after  the 
toilet ;  they  should  never  finger  their  eyes 
or  care  for  open  wounds  without  first 
washing  the  hands. 

We  all  understand  that  spitting  is  a 
bad  habit,  but  many  of  us  have  yet  to 
learn  that  coughing  and  sneezing  are 
equally  bad  habits,  unless  we  cough  or 
sneeze  into  a  handkerchief  or  a  rag  and 
thus  prevent  the  distribution  of  the  dis- 
ease germs  contained  in  our  respiratory 
excretions. 

We  should  protect  our  sick  from 
blood-sucking  insects  and  we  should  keep 
such  insects  away  from  human  sewage, 
so  that  the  insect  carriers  of  disease  may 
not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  spread 
infection. 

In  these  several  ways  I  can  only 
hastily  point  out  to  you  the  lines  along 
which  habits  may  be  developed  for  the 
piotection  of  the  body  and  its  organs 
against  the  agents  and  carriers  of  disease. 
And  finally,  I  would  urge  you  to  practice 
wise  habits  for  the  satisfaction  of  your 
bodily  needs.  I  have  in  mind  your  habits 
of  nourishment,  excretion,  exercise, 
recreation  and  rest.  I  need  hardly  ad- 
vise you  as  to  the  importance  of  supply- 
ing yourselves  with  nourishing  food,  but 
I  am  certain  that  many  of  you  will  profit 
if  you  follow  my  advice  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  being  cheerful  at  mealtime.  A 
man  or  a  woman  who  eats  with  a  grouch 
is  bound  to  have  indigestion.  If  you 
go  to  your  meals  under  the  influence  of 
anger,  discontent,  apprehension,  worry, 
or  fear,  you  will  pay  the  penalty  witti 


dyspepsia.  Meals  should  be  eaten  slowly, 
food  should  be  well  chewed,  and  the 
table  situation  should  be  cheerful  and 
happy.  We  have  ample  scientific  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  accuracy  of  these 
statements. 

A  great  deal  of  poor  health  is  due  to 
a  lack  of  attention  to  the  bodily  excre- 
tions. One  should  drink  an  average  of 
six  or  eight  glasses  of  water  a  day  in 
order  to  assist  the  kidneys  in  their  excre- 
tory functions.  These  organs  are  the 
niost  important  organs  of  excretions  we 
possess.  One  of  the  commonest  of  our 
bad  habits  is  our  neglect  of  the  fecal 
excretions.  Constipation  is  responsible 
for  a  vast  amount  of  poor  health  and 
serious  disease.  A  mother  who  teaches 
her  child  the  habit  of  regular  adequate 
dejection  everyday  is  performing  a  serv- 
ice which  may  have  an  unsuspected  but 
powerful  influence  upon  the  longer  life 
and  greater  happiness  of  the  child.  The 
man  or  woman  who  neglects  the  cultiva- 
tion of  habitual  regularity  of  fecal  excre- 
tion inevitably  pays  a  health  penalty 
sooner  or  later.  My  insistent  and  urgent 
advice  to  you  is  to  establish  the  habit  of 
full  complete  evacuation  of  the  bowels 
every  day. 

Exercise,  recreation  and  play  are  just 
as  essential  to  a  whole  and  complete  life 
as  food,  air  or  water.  If  you  want  to 
realize  your  full  health  possibilities,  if 
you  want  to  avoid  poor  health,  if  you 
wish  to  escape  disease,  you  must  have 
adequate  exercise,  adequate  recreation, 
and  adequate  play.  The  man  or  woman 
who  spends  the  day  in  physical  inactivity 
and  fails  to  turn  out  a  moment  of  happi- 
ness or  a  flash  of  joy,  cannot  escape 
nervous  disease,  premature  old  age  and 
an  early  discard  into  the  scrap  heap.  In 
our  early  and  middle  lives,  the  daily  ex- 
ercise should  be  enough  to  produce  some 
sweating  and  invite  a  cool  or  cold  bath. 
The  best  time  to  exercise  and  play,  if 
the  play  is  vigorous,  is  before  meals, 
rather  than  immediately  afterward. 
Quiet,  cheerful  play  and  recreation  may 
be  undertaken  at  any  time. 

The  average  human  being  seems  to 
need  about  eight  hours'  sleep  in  each 
twenty-four.  Some  people  do  very  well 
on  less,  while  others  seem  to  be  in  abso- 
lute need  of  a  greater  amount  of  rest. 
Those  of  you  who  sleep  too  little  must 
pay  the  penalty.    The  fatigue  of  one  day 
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cannot  be  removed  in  time  to  enable  you 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  next  day  if 
you  do  not  secure  sufficient  rest.  Rest  is 
nature's  cure  for  fatigue. 

My  advice  to  you  then  is — first :  estabr 
lish  reasonable  habits  of  inquiry  into  the 
facts  that  bear  upon  the  care  of  the  body 
and  the  conservation  of  health.  Second : 
select  your  health  examiners  with  care 
and  go  to  them  regularly  once  or  twice 
a  year  for  a  thorough  health  examina- 
tion. Third:  establish  wise  habits  for 
your  protection  against  the  mechanical, 
physical,  chemical,  and  living  agents  that 
injure  health  and  destroy  life;  and  guard 
against  the  insect  and  other  carriers  of 
disease.  And,  finally,  establish  for  your- 
self wise  habits  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying your  physiological  needs; — ^habits 
of  nourishment,  habits  of  excretion, 
habits  of  exercise,  rest,  recreation  and 
sleep. 

Don't  remain  ignorant  of  the  simple, 
fundamental  laws  of  human  health.  In- 
form yourself  intelligently. 

Don't  be  ignorant  of  your  own  body 
and  its  health  needs.  Be  sane  about  it. 
Don't  worry. 

Don't  neglect  the  defense  of  your 
health — ^avoid  the  agents  that  injure 
health  and  the  agents  that  carry  disease. 

Don't  eat  in  a  hurry ;  don't  eat  with  a 
grouch;  take  a  few  minutes  of  cheerful 
leisure  after  your  meals. 

Don't  neglect  your  excretions. 

Don't  lose  your  habits  of  exercise,  of 
play  and  of  active,  happy  recreation.  If 
you  have  forgotten  how,  learn  again. 

Don't  sacrifice  your  rest. 

One  thing  more:  Your  health  prob- 
lems are  very  intimately  dependent  upon 
the  health  habits  of  the  community  of 
which  you  are  a  part.  No  matter  how 
wisely  and  carefully  you  devise  your  own 
policy  of  personal  health  control,  you 
cannot  succeed  in  your  plans  for  the 
acquisition  and  conservation  of  your  own 
individual  health  unless  the  health  stand- 
ards of  the  community  of  which  you  are 
a  part  are  high.  If  your  community  sew- 
age is  bad,  if  your  community  water 
supply  is  polluted,  if  there  are  breeding 
places  for  malarial  mosquitoes  in  your 
neighborhood,  if  there  is  no  supervision 
over  the  purity  of  milk  that  is  brought 
to  your  door,  or  the  cleanliness  of  the 
meat  that  your  butcher  brings  you,  if 


you  are  not  protected  by  quarantine 
against  people  sick  with  infectious  dis- 
ease, your  own  individual  health  habits 
will  not  save  you  from  the  bad  habits 
of  your  community. 

Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  you 
not  only  to  practice  wise  individual  health 
habits  yourself  but  to  use  your  influence 
in  every  way  you  reasonably  can  to  pro- 
duce wise  habits  of  health  in  your  coni- 
munity.  Be  ready  to  vote  the  right  way. 
Be  ready  to  spend  money  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  health  in  your  community.  Be 
ready  to  spend  money  to  teach  your 
school  children  how  to  live,  and  be  ready 
to  care  for  them  whatever  the  cost,  so 
that  they  may  reach  maturity  with  all  the 
health  and  all  the  vigor  which  they  de- 
serve. A  combination  of  wise  individual 
health  habits  and  wise  community  health 
habits  must  inevitably  lead  to  lower  death 
rates,  lower  morbidity  rates  and  to  great- 
er community  vigor  and  health. 


In  the  last  December  issue  of  the 
Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering 
Journal  there  appeared  an  editorial  un- 
der the  caption  of  "Salaries  in  the  Teach- 
ing Profession."  Below  are  quoted  two 
paragraphs  from  this  timely  article. 

"In  few  branches  of  the  world's  ac- 
tivities except  teaching  and  the  ministry 
is  a  man  penalized  for  being  in  love  with 
his  work — for  possessing  that  prime  es- 
sential to  success.  If,  as  is  sometimes 
charged,  the  steadily  decreasing  influence 
of  the  church  upon  the  people  is  due  to 
the  steadily  lowering  qualifications  of  her 
representatives,  must  not  the  universities 
of  this  country  take  adequate  and  imme- 
diate steps  to  prevent  a  similar  trend?" 

"Recent  addresses  by  prominent  chem- 
ists have  united  in  pointing  out  the  dan- 
ger, not  imaginary,  but  real,  of  losing 
our  best  and  most  inspiring  men  from 
the  teaching  profession  through  the  lack 
of  reasonable  compensation.  No  matter 
how  thoroughly  a  man  believes  that  the 
moulding  of  the  young  men  of  this  coun- 
try into  straight-thinking  citizens  is  the^ 
highest,  most  worthwhile  and  enduring 
labor  one  is  privileged  to  perform,  he 
may  be  absolutely  forced  by  low  teach- 
ing salaries  into  some  other  work  which 
has  the  sole  merit  of  better  pay." 

"The  warning  is^g3g>g|  ijij^^apd  de- 
serves reiteration.  ^ 
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IMPORTANT  FACTORS  IN  THE  SUCCESSFUL  TEACH- 
ING OF  BEGINNING  LATIN 

Robert  G.  Holmes,  West  High  School,  Rochester 


THE  teaching  of  beginning  Latin  is 
successful  or  not  according  to  one's 
ideals.  One  teacher  could  be  suc- 
cessful in  teaching  abstract  Latin  Gram- 
mar and  the  meaning  of  long  lists  of 
Latin  words.  This  would  seem  like  dis- 
mal failure  to  another  who  aims  to  de- 
velop in  his  first  year  class  a  keen  interest 
in  Latin  and  the  ability  to  read  simple 
Latin. 

The  Latin  teacher  faces  two  different 
kinds  of  problems,  those  peculiar  to  Latin 
and  those  found  in  teaching  other  sub- 
jects as  well.  The  latter  are  numerous: 
There  is  the  multitude  of  interests  in  and 
out  of  school  that  tend  to  crowd  out  all 
serious  thought  of  study.  Physicians 
say  that  60%  of  the  city  girls  of  high 
school  age  suffer  to  some  extent  from 
goiter  or  swollen  neck  due  partly  to  the 
over  excitement  of  city  life.  Wise  par- 
ents everywhere  are  demanding  that 
more  of  the  school  work  be  done  at 
school  and  that  both  parents  and  children 
be  given  more  time  for  rest  and 
recreation. 

Then  there  is  the  claim  that  we  no 
longer  receive  pupils  from  the  grammar 
schools  adequately  prepared;  they  are 
incapable  of  voluntary  attention;  they 
will  call  the  predicate  noun  the  direct 
object  and  do  not  distinguish  between 
substantive  and  quality ;  they  cannot  feel 
the  diflFerence  between  from  and  to  or 
between  of  and  for. 

There  is  also  the  employment  problem, 
the  cigarette  habit  and  too  much  society. 
One  common  problem  is  that  of  saving 
the  poorer  third  of  the  class.  Anyone 
could  teach  the  better  half  or  two  thirds. 
But  to  save  the  poorer  third  is  a  problem 
of  peculiar  significance  to  us.  To  save 
the  failing  Latin  student  one's  methods 
and  ideals  must  be  such  as  to  compel 
interest  and  one  must  demonstrate  daily 
that  the  study  of  Latin  has  real  value, 
for  the  failure  student  is  the  most  severe 
critic  of  Latin  study.  He  is  always  the 
center  of  all  the  anti-Latin  sentiment 
around  him,  of  the  other  students,  of  all 
the  anti-Latin  members  of  the  faculty 
and  of  the  whole  community. 

The  problems  peculiar  to  Latin  arise 


chiefly  from  the  various  ideas  of  what 
ought  to  be  taught  in  a  Latin  class  and 
from  our  different  methods  of  teaching. 
In  order  to  see  the  relation  of  Viuy  method 
of  teacliing  to  the  realization  of  our 
ideals  it  is  well  to  keep  those  ideals  al- 
ways in  mind — a  thing  Latin  teachers 
seldom  if  ever  do.  Our  ideals  are  things 
to  talk  about  at  conventions  and  to  write 
about  in  books  and  magazines  but  which 
like  some  people's  religion  we  lay  aside 
when  we  go  to  work. 

The  most  important  reasons  given  for 
the  study  of  Latin  are  as  follows :  First, 
there  are  so  many  English  words  derived 
from  Latin  that  we  must  know  Latin  to 
appreciate  the  full  significance  of  Eng- 
lish. That  sounds  fine !  But  how  many 
of  us  ever  had  any  systematic  training 
in  college  in  word  formation  or  Latin 
derivatives  in  English  ?  How  many  here 
to-day  after  six  or  eight  years  of  study 
in  school  and  several  years  of  teaching 
have  ever  thought  of  the  derivation  of 
such  words  as  infant,  orthopedic,  tub- 
erose or  surgeon?  Most  emphatically 
Latin  as  studied  in  college  and  high 
school  has  not  done  for  us  this  thing  that 
is  claimed  for  it! 

Again  we  claim  that  we  cannot  get  the 
real  significance  of  a  Latin  author  from 
a  translation;  that  we  must  read  it  in 
the  original  to  appreciate  all  its  beauty. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  how  many 
college  graduates  can  read  a  page  of 
Latin  without  first  laboriously  translating 
it  and  then  it  means  no  more  than  their 
own  faulty  English  version.  How  many 
of  us  now  can  actually  read  any  Latin 
except  the  few  pages  that  we  have  been 
translating  daily  for  years  ?  And  I  doubt 
if  many  of  us  could  read  even  that  in  a 
way  to  pass  muster  in  a  school  where 
reading  Latin  is  required.  No.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  of  common  knowledge 
that  our  schools  and  colleges  do  not 
teach  us  to  read  Latin.  Two  college  pro- 
fessors have  told  me  within  a  few  days 
that  they  would  like  to  require  reading 
and  ought  to  do  so  but  didn't  have  time. 

In  the  third  place  we  claim  that  the 
disciplinary  value  of  the  study  of  Latin 
makes  it  very  much  worth  while.     Some 
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psychologists,  of  course,  claim  that  there 
is  no  such  thing.  But  even  granting 
that  power  gained  in  one  field  may  be 
transferred  to  another,  what  disciplinary 
value  is  there  in  "trotting"  out  a  page 
of  Livy  or  an  ode  of  Horace?  Mere 
translation  however  done  is  an  exercise 
in  manual  training,  not  requiring  much 
expense  of  brain  power.  A  student's 
translation  often  means  little  more  to 
him  than  the  Latin  did.  He  doesn't  take 
the  trouble  to  think  the  thought.  It  is  a 
case  of  saying  meaningless  English  words 
in  place  of  meaningless  Latin  words. 
The  "trot"  evil  and  the  translation  evil 
destroy  what  disciplinary  value  there 
would  otherwise  be  in  reading  Latin. 
And  because  of  the  college  attitude 
toward  these  evils  they  both  prevail  in 
our  high  schools.  Our  secondary  teach- 
ers are  the  product  of  the  college  and 
perpetuate  the  methods  and  ideals  of  the 
college.  In  fact  it  sometimes  seems  that 
in  so  far  as  a  college  student  succeeds 
in  satisfying  the  college  requirements  al- 
most to  that  degree  is  he  disqualified  for 
teaching  in  a  secondary  school  where  a 
boy  or  girl  is  of  vastly  more  importance 
than  the  subject  and  where  the  practical 
value  of  the  Latin  and  its  ministration 
to  a  boy's  needs  is  the  thing  of  para- 
mount importance. 

This  may  seem  unjust  to  the  college 
and  lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  many 
other  most  excellent  results  of  Latin 
study  in  college.  But  naturally  we  of 
the  high  schools  stress  most  those  college 
conditions  that  affect  us  most;  for  we 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  teachers  to 
break  away  from  college  ideals  and 
methods. 

Some  of  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments reflect  college  ideals  that  greatly 
hinder  us  from  teaching  Latin  right. 
Those  of  us  who  have  prepared  students 
for  Vassor  or  Wellesley  will  recall  the 
insistence  of  those  colleges  on  the  trans- 
lation in  class  of  every  line  of  the  par- 
ticular four  books,  of  the  particular  six 
orations,  of  the  particular  six  books ;  also 
the  exact  amount  of  time  spent  on  prose 
and  the  particular  which  and  the  particu- 
lar how  many  pages  of  prose  composition 
done  in  each  semester  of  the  course. 
It  is  such  requirements  as  these  ever  in 
the  mind  of  our  teachers  that  prevent 
them  from  teaching  Latin  as  it  should 
be  taught. 


What  is  the  remedy  for  this  situation? 
Our  own  state  department  is  leading  the 
way  in  the  new  syllabus.  The  work  on 
vocabularies  and  English  derivatives  is 
a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  Hav- 
ing described  these  conditions,  I  think 
without  exaggeration,  I  wish  to  make 
four  recommendations  for  your  consid- 
eration :  I  would  recommend  for  all  first 
year  Latin  classes  everywhere  the  exten- 
sive study  of  Latin  in  familiar  English 
words  and  of  English  derivatives  from 
all  Latin  words  met  in  the  lessons 
throughout  the  first  year.  This,  as  a 
motive  to  the  study  of  Latin.  I  mention 
this  work  in  derivatives  first  because  I 
consider  it  of  most  importance;  not  a 
thing  to  be  done  if  there  b.e  time  but 
rather  to  constitute  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  class  for  at  least  all  of  the  first 
year.  By  that  time  the  habit  of  word 
dissection  will  have  become  unconscious 
and  the  class  will  feel  the  significance  of 
the  component  parts  of  both  Latin  and 
English  wrods.  This  will  also  greatly 
simplify  the  matter  of  inflections  and 
syntax. 

In  the  second  place  I  would  recom- 
mend the  extensive  use  of  easy  Latin 
readings  all  through  the  first  year;  first 
to  develop  the  art  of  reading,  also  to 
create  interest  and  to  furnish  a  motive 
for  the  necessary  study  of  Latin  gram- 
mar. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  class  should  not  read  Latin  stories 
employing  new  words  and  new  construc- 
tions. The  ideal  way  to  learn  new  words 
is  from  the  context;  a  student  should 
not  be  allowed  to  look  up  meanings  with 
his  hands  until  he  has  used  his  brain  to 
the  extent  of  applying  to  a  word  three 
tests,  the  context,  English  cognates  and 
the  possibility  of  its  being  a  new  form 
of  some  known  word.  New  construc- 
tions, if  met  first  in  stories,  will  be 
learned  much  more  easily  than  from  the 
grammar  in  the  abstract.  Again  I  would 
recommend  the  relegation  of  Latin  g^m- 
mar  and  prose  composition  to  their  prop- 
er place  as  having  little  value  per  se 
but  only  as  they  enable  one  to  read  Latin. 

In  the  fourth  place  I  would  abolish  the 
making  of  translations  and  substitute 
therefor  the  reading  of  the  Latin.  I  use 
the  word  abolish  for  emphasis.  In  arriv- 
ing at  the  meaning  of  phrases  a  certain 
amount  of  translation  is  necessary  but 
in  giving  the  significance  of  the  whole 
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clause  or  sentence  or  paragraph  the 
story  should  always  be  told  in  the  stu- 
dent's own  words,  seldom  in  the  words 
of  the  text.  This  may  easily  be  done  in 
reply  to  questions  by  the  teacher  as  to 
the  significance  of  certain  words  or 
phrases.  We  call  reading  in  this  manner 
phrasing.  Phrasing  consists  of  the  stu- 
dent's reading  the  Latin  sentence  in  the 
Latin  order  in  phrases  so  small  that  he 
can  say  the  Latin  words  and  think  the 
thought  at  the  same  time.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  quickly  a  first  year  class  learns 
to  do  this  if  kept  at  it.  They  soon  reach 
the  point  where  they  take  most  of  the 
thought  from  reading  the  story  through 
and  verv  little  translation  is  necessary. 


These  four  suggestions  comprise  our 
remedy  for  the  situation  and  through 
them  we  are  trying  to  make  Latin  to  our 
students  the  living  force  it  really  is  in 
our  English  language  and  in  our  modem 
life;  the  disagreeable  features  of  gram- 
mar and  prose  we  endeavor  to  make 
serve  and  help  the  class  instead  of  dis- 
couraging them,  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  the  enjoyment  of  reading  all  that 
Latin  literature  contains  is  possible  for 
all.  The  attainment  of  this  ideal  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  first  year  teacher  for 
he  more  than  any  other  determines  the 
direction  and  method  that  is  to  prevail 
throughout  the  entire  course. 


CHOICE  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

A.  W.  MUler,  Binghamton  High  School 


THERE  are  various  divisions  into 
which  a  discussion  of  a  choice  of 
"Oral  Composition  Subjects"  might 
fall.  We  might  have  the  pupils'  choice 
or  the  teachers'  choice.  The  former  is 
often  too  static,  too  much  at  the  pupils' 
level  because  of  lack  of  vision.  The  lat- 
ter very  often  too  general,  too  technical 
or  too  "dry"  as  the  pupils  say.  The  fault 
with  both  is  that  they  do  not  appreciate 
the  viewpoint  of  the  other.  Occasionally 
we  hear  that  pupils  are  to  have  "Current 
Events"  for  the  next  time,  which  assign- 
ment is  first  cousin  to  "Take  eight  more 
pages  for  the  next  time."  The  teacher 
must  be  the  guiding  star,  but  she  must 
keep  the  background  and  the  needs  of 
the  pupils  in  mind  continually  in  making 
assignments  for  oral  work.  She  should 
always  keep  in  mind  our  aim :  to  educate 
for  democracy.  Our  educational  princi- 
ple is  at  stake.  The  German  method  has 
been  to  see  how  many  could  be  crushed 
out  of  higher  education;  America's  aim 
has  been  to  see  how  many  can  be  kept 
in.  Those  who  have  survived  the  Ger- 
man autocratic  system  have  reached  un- 
surpassed scholarly  attainments.  The 
American  democratic  ideal  has  educated 
the  masses  to  the  highest  possible  point; 
given  the  old  with  the  new,  local  with 
forei|2rn,  drama  with  movie,  to  the  mil- 
lionaire's son  and  to  the  ragman's  son. 

This  is  a  complicated  problem,  but  pos- 
sible. Tt  makes  the  rich  more  democratic 
to  get  the  poor's  point  of  view ;  it  makes 


the  poor  more  democratic  to  get  the 
rich's  point  of  view.  One  of  the  best 
aspects  of  the  oral  composition  move- 
ment is  that  it  endeavors  to  train  abso- 
lutely every  pupil  to  get  on  his  feet  and 
make  a  suitable  and  effective  speech  in 
the  presence  of  his  fellow  citizens.  As 
I  see  it,  there  is  no  place  in  the  regular 
English  class  room  for  instruction  in  the 
finesse  of  the  evolution  of  expression. 
Such  training  is  not  necessary  for  demo- 
cratic citizenship  although  it  may  be 
very  desirable  for  specialists.  Our  prob- 
lem is  to  equip  the  boy  and  girl  with 
training  and  assurance  sufficient  to  pre- 
sent his  arguments  convincingly  in  lodge, 
in  church,  in  politics;  to  explain  his 
meaning  clearly ;  to  tell  a  story  interest- 
ingly; to  describe  a  situation  accurate- 
ly. Here  is  a  big  piece  of  work.  We 
should  do  this,  and  leave  something  for 
Colleges  and  special  schools  of  oratory 
to  do  later. 

Democracy,  then,  is  the  keynote  of 
whatever  is  done  in  assignments  for  oral 
work.  What  is  the  source  of  these  dem- 
ocratic subjects?    Life  in  its  entirety. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  need  in  so- 
ciety for  conversation — not  the  question 
and  answer  type  which  is  usually  prac- 
ticed in  the  class  room,  but  a  fair  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Irvin  Cobb  affirms  that 
we  have  three  topics  of  conversation,  (1) 
What  we  had  for  breakfast,  (2)  The 
weather,  (3)  Operations.  Occasionally 
we  hear  it  said  that  the  art  of  conversa- 
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tion  has  been  lost.  What  is  the  school 
doing  about  it?  We  somehow  have  la- 
bored under  the  superstition  that  if  a 
boy  is  well  informed  on  various  subjects 
he  can  talk.  We  used  to  hear  that 
he  who  has  been  thoroughly  steeped  in 
the  fundamentals  of  grammar  can  write. 
We  used  to  hear  that  he  who  has  been 
well  schooled  in  mathematics  can  argue. 
But  gradually  we  are  coming  to  under- 
stand that  if  we  want  our  citizens  to  talk 
intelligently  throughout  their  daily  lives 
we  must  give  some  attention  to  convers- 
ing in  the  class  room.  With  the  pupils 
seated  informally,  if  possible,  let  one 
start  the  conversation  about  anything.  It 
is  his  duty  to  contribute  a  brief  story 
concerning  his  subject  and  finish  his  re- 
marks with  a  cue  for  the  next  speaker. 
This  cue  may  be  a  question,  a  suggestion, 
a  subtle  reference  or  whatnot — ^but  some- 
thing from  which  the  person  or  persons 
addressed  can  begin.  The  second  speak- 
er may  find  that  he  can  not  discuss  the 
point  at  hand;  then  let  him  shift  the 
train  of  thought  to  a  different  line  with 
which  he  is  familiar.  If  he  can  do  this 
shifting  in  a  clever  manner  he  has 
learned  one  of  the  fundamentals  in  con- 
versation. This  exercise  is  certainly  val- 
uable in  a  society  where  free  speech  is 
so  greatly  insisted  upon. 

In  connection  with  this  I  think  it  is 
well  to  give  exercises  in  speeches  of  in- 
troduction— ^both  man  to  man,  and  man 
to  audience.  This  is  practical  work 
which  all  of  us  have  to  do  almost  every 
day.  And  yet  most  introductory  speeches 
leave  Ihc  two  people  introduced  with  ab- 
solutely no  common  ground  for  conver- 
sation except  two  names,  one  or  both  of 
which  may  have  been  mumbled  so  as  to. 
be  indistinct  and  uncertain.  By  such 
drill  pupils  see  the  necessity  for  accu- 
racy in  speech,  and  incidentally  there 
will  be  a  marked  betterment  in  good  man- 
ners and  poise. 

Furthermore  it  is  necessary  for  every 
person  to  know  how  to  use  the  telephone. 
The  New  York  Telephone  Company  says 
that  only  2%  of  the  talking  over  their 
wires  is  efficient.  How  much  have  the 
schools  done  to  improve  conditions?  Yet 
practically  every  school  built  during  these 
days  has  a  telephone  in  every  room  as 
part  of  the  unused  equipment.    Why  not 


have  a  pupil  go  to  Room  25  (say),  call 
up  central  (the  school  office)  and  get  the 
Western  Union,  i.  e.,  the  English  Room 
106?  Then  have  him  send  a  night  letter. 
Here  is  motivation,  a  necessity  for  dear 
speaking  and  a  demand  for  concise 
phrasing.  The  receiver  of  the  message 
may  copy  it  on  the  board  and  ask  the  class 
to  criticise.  If  the  receiver  did  not  get 
the  correct  word  in  any  place,  try  to  dis- 
cover why.  Every  pupil  can  see  why 
there  is  a  need  for  a  tone  clear,  well  mod- 
ulated, and  exact. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  schooling 
should  not  be  a  preparation  for  life,  but 
life  itself.  And  how  true  this  has  come 
to  us  during  the  present  war.  Practically 
every  school  in  the  United  States  is  do- 
ing something  for  tlie  war.  This  crisis 
has  called  for  many  speeches,  and  some 
of  the  very  best  have  been  in  our  schools. 
Most  of  them  have  been  in  the  form  of 
orations — that  is  effective  public  speeches 
to  persuade  the  students.  Some  of  the 
subjects  have  been,  Stay  in  school.  Join 
the  Red  Cross,  Contribute  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  War  Fund,  Buy  a  Liberty  Bond,. 
Save  sugar,  Eat  less  bread.  Have  a  meat- 
less day.  There  is  no  make-believe  mo- 
tivation to  these  subjects.  There  is  a 
clear-cut  piece  of  work  to  do  what 
every  pupil  understands.  The  oration  is 
a  valuable  form  for  each  pupil  to  know 
in  war  and  in  peace.  In  school,  in 
church,  in  lodge,  in  politics,  in  business 
there  is  the  continual  demand  for  men 
and  women  to  speak  with  sufficient  force 
and  clearness  to  persuade  the  group  to 
do  the  correct  thing.  Therefore  it  is 
well  to  have  salesman  speeches,  solicita- 
tion speeches,  campaign  speeches, 'etc.,  in 
our  oral  work.  Let  one  boy  sell  another 
boy  in  class  an  automobile,  a  magazine 
or  a  picture.  I  think  it  is  better  to  sell 
to  one  person  because  then  the  salesman 
must  adjust  himself  to  the  characteristics 
of  his  prospective  buyer.  Let  the  class 
judcje  whether  the  sale  would  have  been 
made  or  not.  The  pupil  who  knows  how 
to  use  the  frame  work  of  an  oration 
from  introduction  to  appeal  is  equipped 
with  a  valuable  asset  for  life. 

Then  again,  in  the  realm  of  exposition 
there  are  many  subjects  of  timely  inter- 
est about  which  pupils  enjoy  talking.  An 
understanding  of  them  is  essential  to^ 
every  American  reader.    For  instance. 
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I.  Slogans  and  Current  Terms. 

1.  Safety  First. 

2.  Sabotage. 

3.  Pacifism. 

4.  Slacker. 

5.  ^Mailed  Fist. 

6.  Georgian  Poets. 

7.  Vers  Libre. 

II.  Prominent  Men  In  the  War. 

1.  Wilson. 

2.  Lansing. 

3.  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 

4.  Joflfre. 

5.  Lloyd  George. 

6.  Balfour. 

7.  Kerensky. 

III.  Leading  War  Authors. 

1.  Ian  Hay. 

(1st  Hundred  Thousand) 

2.  Isaac  Marcosson. 

(Rebirth  of  Russia)  ^ 

3    Arthur  Guy  Empey. 
(Over  the  Top) 

4.  Donald  Hankey. 

(A  Student  in  Arms) 

5.  Mildred  Aldrich. 

(On  the  Edge  of  the  War  Zone) 

6.  J.  M.  DeBeaufort. 
(Behind  the  Veil) 

7.  Hillaire  Belloc. 
(Elements  of  the  Great  War) 

IV.  Essayists. 
L  Jacob  Riis. 

2.  Agnes  ReppHer. 

3.  Samuel  Crothers. 

4.  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

5.  Henry  van  Dyke. 

6.  LeBarron  Russell  Briggs. 

7.  John  Muir. 

V.  20th  Century  Poets. 
L  Robert  W.  Service. 

2.  John  Masefield. 

3.  Alfred  Noyes. 

4.  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 

5.  Robert  Frost. 

6.  Rupert  Brooke. 

7.  Amy  Lowell. 

VI.  20th  Century  Humorists. 

1.  Irvin  Cobb. 

2.  Mark  Twain. 

3.  George  Fitch. 

4.  H.  C.  Bunner. 

5.  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

6.  Ellis  Parker  Butler. 


VIL  American  Novelists. 

1.  William  Dean  Howells. 

2.  Winston  Churchill. 

3.  Harold  Bell  Wright. 

4.  Booth  Tarkington. 

5.  Margaret  Deland. 

6.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Vn.  English  Novelists. 

1.  Arnold  Bennett. 

2.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

3.  James  Barrie. 

4.  John  Galsworthy. 

5.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 

6.  W.  J.  Locke. 

7.  Maurice  Hewlett. 

Vin.  Birthdays  of  Authors. 

These  lists  are  only  suggestive.  They 
are  the  kind  of  subjects  which  can  be 
treated  with  interest  by  high-school  chil- 
dren. Sometimes  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  a  subject  generally 
understood  before  coming  up  to  the  un- 
known. Hence  if  I  were  having  an  hour 
of  magazine  study  I  should  probably  be- 
gin with  the  "Cosmopolitan,"  sensation 
and  all,  because  I  find  it  in  more  high- 
school  homes  than  I  do  the  "Century." 
It  is  foolish  to  say  this  magazine  is  bet- 
ter than  that,  unless  you  can  prove  your 
statement.  But  by  having  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  several  magazines  on  the 
part  of  several  pupils,  the  superstitious 
awe  and  high-brow  atmosphere  surround- 
ing "Harper's  Monthly,"  "The  Book- 
man," and  "Century"  will  somewhat  dis- 
appear. 

Besides,  a  week  of  music  and  musicians 
will  usually  call  for  a  beginning  with 
"Tipperary"  or  some  equally  well  known 
selection.  From  here  it  is  possible  to  rise 
to  Mendelssohn's  "Overture  to  Mid- 
Summer  Night's  Dream,"  if  care  is  taken 
in  assigning  the  subjects  to  sympathetic 
persons.  The  piano,  the  victrola,  and  the 
voice  should  be  used  to  explain  and  make 
clear.  The  reason  why  boys  and  girls, 
and  men  and  women  do  not  read  the  best 
magazines  and  listen  to  the  best  music  is 
because  they  do  not  understand.  Our 
schools  have  a  work  here.  The  proper 
use  of  the  leisure  hours  is  of  concern  to 
us. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  a  very  striking  il- 
lustration of  sudden  returns  for  labor 
expended.    We  had  an  hour  of  oral  com- 
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position  based  on  20th  century  artists. 
The  group  we  worked  out  was  Bud 
Fisher,  Archibald  M.  Willard,  Edwin 
Abbey,  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  John  L. 
Sargent,  John  W.  Alexander  and  Max- 
field  Parrish.  The  boy  who  talked  on 
Bud  Fisher  did  well;  but  his  discussion 
of  "Mutt  and  Jeff"  to  his  sophisticated 
class  appeared  to  me  something  like  the 
old  type  of  recitation  when  each  pupil 
told  the  rest  of  the  pupils  what  they  al- 
ready knew.  The  class  was  interested  in 
tlie  pictures,  for  which  fact  Bud  Fisher 
was  responsible.  However  I  was  certain 
that  I  had  begun  where  the  pupils  could 
understand.  I  feared  somewhat  for  what 
would  happen  to  the  other  artists.  Was 
tlie  whole  study  over  their  heads  ?  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  pupil  who  talked 
on  Willard  began  with  the  "Spirit  of  76," 
a  copy  of  which  he  held  before  him.  The 
third  speaker  illustrated  his  talk  on 
Abbey  by  showing  us  the  New  York 
Times  reproductions  of  the  Holy  Grail 
pictures  from  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
which  our  school  librarian  had  kindly 
brought  from  her  home  to  him.  The  girl 
who  spoke  on  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  began 
with  the  October  number  of  "Good 
Housekeeping"  in  which  was  a  short  au- 
tobiography of  the  artist.  The  speaker 
on  Sargent  read  a  little  newspaper  clip- 
ping which  told  that  Sargent  was  now 
painting  a  portrait  of  President  Wilson. 
The  talk  on  Alexander  was  brought  down 
to  earth  by  the  "Pot  of  Basil"  which  was 
inspired  by  "Isabella,"  a  poem  by  Keats 
whose  birthday  we  had  just  celebrated  on 
October  31st.  By  good  luck  an  excellent 
copy  of  "The  Pot  of  Basil"  had  been 
given  to  the  school  bv  the  English  De- 
partment last  June.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  use  of  the  gift.  The  re- 
marks on  Maxfield  Parrish  were  based 
on  thnt  beautiful  painting  of  "Wynken 
and  Blvnken  and  Nod."  The  quotation 
of, 

"Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  one  night 
Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe, 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  misty  light 
Into  a  sea  of  dew. 
'Where  are  vou  going  and  what  do  you 

want  ?' 
The  old  Moon  asked  the  three. 
'We've  come  to  fish  for  the  herring  fish 
That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea,' 
Said  Wvnken.  Blynken  and  Nod," 


took  the  pupils  back  to  the  fairy  days  and 
they  were  in  a  proper  mood  to  appreciate 
what  was  before  them. 

This,  briefly,  is  one  hour's  work  on  ar- 
tists. Did  it  pay?  Two  or  three  days 
after  that,  one  of  the  boys  in  the  class 
came  to  me  and  wanted  to  know  if  the 
decorations  on  the  walls  of  a  certain 
downtown  restaurant  were  not  copies  of 
Maxfield  Parrish.  Considering  that  the 
place  named  was  decidedly  second  class 
and  usually  not  frequented  by  people  of 
artistic  temperament,  I  considered  that 
the  boy  was  erroneous  in  his  judgment. 
But  to  humor  him  a  little  I  journeyed 
down  to  see.  I  found  that  the  boy  was 
right.  The  mural  decorations  were  very 
excellent  copies  of  Parrish's  "Old  King 
Cole"  and  "Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence." 
Did  it  pay?  The  horizon  of  that  boy 
and  probably  of  others  has  been  enlarged 
several  square  miles.  His  usefulness  im- 
proved, the  problem  of  his  leisure  mo- 
ments has  become  many  degrees  less 
serious. 

After  all  it  is  the  individual  boy  and 
girl  in  relation  to  society,  which  must  en- 
gage our  attention.  Oral  composition 
gives  an  excellent  chance  for  teachers  to 
suggest  a  change  for  the  better  in  eti- 
quette and  thoughtf  ulness.  Let  some  boy 
talk  on  "Manners  High-school  Girls  For- 
get" and  let  a  girl  retaliate,  if  you  want 
to  hear  interesting  discussions  which  will 
produce  results.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  teacher  to  develop  character — a 
chance  which  seldom  seemed  to  present 
itself  in  such  a  subtle  way  before.  What- 
ever in  the  way  of  oral  composition  sub- 
jects or  anything  else  is  done  with  the 
aim  of  developing  a  good  American  citi- 
zen, is  worth  while.  To  do  this  the  teach- 
er must  always  consider  what  the  pupil 
is  capable  of  knowing  to  begin  with,  and 
then  step  by  step  lead  up  and  up,  so  that 
there  will  be  more  efficiency  in  work  and 
more  enjoyment  in  leisure  for  each  addi- 
tional year  of  training  which  he  receives. 
By  working  in  this  way  we  shall  be  turn- 
ing out  annually  armies  of  young  men 
and  women  ready  to  take  their  places  in 
our  democratic  society. 


There  is  a  speedy  passage  between  the 
heart  and  the  tongue.  Evil  thoughts  are 
soon  formed  into  evil  words. 
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RECOMMENDING  A  TEACHER 

James  G.  Rigsfs,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego 


THE  group  of  teachers  interested  in 
this  topic  is  necessarily  a  small  one 
as  the  responsibility  of  recommend- 
ing rests  on  a  few.  Those  few,  however, 
are  familiar  with  the  purpose  of  the  nor- 
mal school,  its  atmosphere  of  earnest 
purpose,  its  jealous  care  for  the  good 
name  of  the  school,  its  solicitous  interest 
in  the  young  graduate,  and  its  desire  to 
meet  the  individual  requirements  of  the 
superintendent  who  is  asking  the  aid  of 
the  school.  It  is  a  sympathetic  group  for 
whom  no  further  introduction  to  the 
main  topic  is  required. 

In  recommending,  the  principal  of  the 
normal  school  must  have  definitely  in 
mind  his  obligation  toward  the  young 
teacher,  toward  the  school  which  has 
trained  her,  and  toward  the  superintend- 
ent who  seeks  her  services.  The  hour 
which  brings  the  three  together  is  an 
anxious  one. 

For  the  young  graduate  it  is  a  trying 
interview.  She  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  course,  has  the  promise  of 
the  diploma,  and  expects  to  be  recom- 
mended for  a  position.  When  she  has 
advanced  thus  far  she  has  a  right  to  de- 
pend on  her  school  to  stand  back  of  her. 
Hence  when  a  superintendent  inquires 
for  a  teacher  with  her  equipment  she  ex- 
pects consideration.  She  knows,  of 
course,  she  cannot  fit  every  place,  nor 
are  the  inducements  of  locality  and  sal- 
ary equally  strong  in  all  places,  but  she 
looks  for  the  best  advice  the  principal 
can  offer  in  regard  to  the  particular  po- 
sition. In  addition  she  has  a  right  to 
hear  as  much  about  herself  as  the  super- 
intendent is  told,  unless  it  be  a  case 
where  utter  frankness  would  tend  to 
crush  out  her  ambition  and  determina- 
tion. One  hesitates  as  the  mellower 
years  arrive  to  be  cocksure  of  one's  own 
judgment  on  a  young  teacher  because  oc- 
casionally in  an  environment  apart  from 
the  critical  atmosphere  of  the  normal 
school,  the  unpromising  candidate  finds  a 
place  of  marked  usefulness. 

The  superintendent  will  ask  about  her 
standings  in  subject  matter  and  in  prac- 
tice. These  have  been  set  down  with 
conscientious  care  by  the  faculty  and 
speak  for  themselves.    With  critical  eye 


he  will  note  also  her  hair,  her  dress,  her 
mannerisms,  her  physical  health,  her  * 
sc*hool-room  attitude,  and  her  voice.  All  ^ 
these  should  have  had  earlier  and  dis- 
creet mention  by  the  faculty  if  occasion 
warranted  it.  (It  is  gratifying  to  state 
tliat  a  proposed  new  course  provides  for 
the  subjects  of  personal  hygiene  and  of 
voice  culture  in  both  of  which  we  know 
there  is  marked  -weakness.)  The  one  or 
two  years  spent  in  school  should  have 
disclosed  the  stronger  elements  of  a 
teacher's  make-up  and  these  should  be 
given  due  prominence  in  the  interview. 
This  information  is  the  sum  of  the  judg- 
ments expressed  by  the  members  of  the 
faculty  who  have  based  them  on  expert 
and  daily  observation  of  the  teacher's 
work.  They  seldom  misinterpret  the 
values  of  the  individual,  and  the  prin- 
cipal is  thus  fortified  in  his  recommenda- 
tions. Absolute  frankness  sihould  char- 
acterize his  communication  with  the 
young  teacher  both  in  regard  to  her  rat- 
nig  and  the  place  which  she  seeks. 

When  the  superintendent  asks  to  ob- 
serve and  interview  several,  and  subse- 
quently seeks  their  rating,  no  point 
should  be  obscured  which  will  relate  the 
teacher  to  the  particular  position.  A 
word  of  advice  or  of  warning  may  fore- 
stall a  year  of  waiting  on  the  superin- 
tendent's part  to  find  out  some  charac- 
teristic well  known  to  the  normal  school. 
He  is  entitled  to  every  detail  and  to 
every  suggestion  the  normal  school  can 
give  which  may  aid  the  teacher  in  her 
daily  task.  It  is  his  right  to  receive  such 
guidlance  as  the  school  is  qualified  to 
give,  as  the  responsibility  for  the  teach- 
er's work  is  soon  to  be  transferred  to 
him.  When  he  considers  her  rating,  has 
noted  her  personality  in  the  school  room 
and  in  the  necessary  interview,  he  can 
then  determine  whether  she  gives  prom- 
ise of  filling  the  requirements  of  the 
vacant  position. 

From  my  former  experience  as  a  su- 
perintendent in  selecting  teachers,  let  me 
inject  this — ^that  most  mistakes  were 
made  in  engaging  teachers  on  the  evi- 
dence of  a  photograph  and  friendly  let- 
ters. A  better  mefhod  for  all  concerned 
is  the  personal  intervi^i^^i^  the  school, 
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if  may  be,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
daily  routine.  It  justifies  the  time  and 
money  expended. 

My  duty  to  the  school  in  recommend- 
ing a  teacher  is  quite  secondary,  in  fact 
it  has  already  been  fulfilled  if  I  have  been 
faithful  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  super- 
intendent who  seeks  her  services.  In 
that  case  the  reputation  of  the  school  wilj 
not  suffer.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that 
my  id^^als  of  a  teacher  are  correct  and 
that  my  faculty  support  me  in  those 
ideals.  It  is  they  "who  have  trained  the 
teacher  and  have  passed  a  final  judg- 
ment. I  am  but  the  mouthpiece  for  their 
findings.  Frequently  individuals  of  the 
faculty  are  asked  by  superintendents  for 
private  estimates  of  a  teacher,  as  one 
may  have  had  more  intimate  observation 
of  her  work  than  another.  The  good 
name  of  the  school  is  guarded  by  each 
that  public  confidence  may  be  main- 
tained. 

It  may  easily  happen  that  a  school  suf- 
fers because  a  faculty  for  various  rea- 
sons has  allowed  a  student  to  come  so 
near  to  graduation  without  pronounced 
success,  that  it  is  hard-'hearted,  apparent- 
ly unreasonable  or  inexpedient  to  turn  a 
candidate  back  in  sight  of  the  goal.  It 
requires  both  frankness  and  determina- 
tion to  pass  upon  aptitude  for  teaching 
in  some  persistent  cases,  if  the  name  of 
the  school  is  not  allowed  to  suffer.  In- 
fluential friend's  cannot  make  a  teacher 
effective,  nor  can  the  nature  of  man  be 
changed,  nor  can  a  new  mind  be  in- 
stalled. It  is  one  of  the  puzzling  prob- 
lems to  know  how  to  direct  a  would-be 
teacher  who  has  no  aptitude  into  another 
line  of  effort  without  a  sense  of  injury 
and  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
one  so  advised.  But  the  school  and  the 
profession  would  be  better  served  by  a 
more  determined  stand  on  the  part  of 
the  faculties  of  normal  schools. 

This  will  be  the  more  readily  done 
when  the  course  of  training  is  lengthened 
to  three  years. 

I  have  a  final  duty  to  emphasize  which 
transcends  my  obligation  to  the  teacher, 
the  school,  and  the  superintendent.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  trainers  of  teachers  to 
the  child  to  whom  the  young  teacher 
goes. 

All  the  drill  of  the  normal  school  must 
have  in  mind  the  invisible  class  to  which 


a  teacher  is  destined.  It  is  for  the  diild 
of  the  state  that  the  state  provides  build- 
ings, faculties,  courses  of  study  and  train- 
ing. None  of  these  exist  for  us  and  for 
our  living,  but  for  the  child  alone,  there- 
fore he  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind. 
Sometimes  he  is  forgotten  while  we  trail 
the  prospective  teacher  through  a  maze 
of  facts,  and  written  notes,  and  irrele- 
vant subjects.  It  is  easy  to  train  teach- 
ers of  arithmetic  and  geography  and  to 
forget  that  the  methods  are  to  be  carried 
over  to  real  cliildren.  The  teacher  of 
methods  who  cannot  follow  the  teacher 
in  trainitig  to  the  practice  school  to  see 
her  methods  in  operation  with  children 
or  who  cannot  herself  use  them  with 
children  is  indeed  and  in  truth  handi- 
capped most  unfortunately.  If  the  nor- 
mal school  instruction  fails  in  its  vision 
of  the  child  in  the  background,  it  has 
missed  its  main  purpose. 

This  may  not  meet  the  approval  of  all, 
iior  be  entirely  relevant  to  the  topic,  but 
1  submit  that  to  clarify  our  efforts  in 
training  teachers  and  assisting  to  place 
them,  it  is  profitable  occasionally  to  take 
a  Httle  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst 
that  he  may  lead  us. 


If  every  man's  breast  could  be  looked 
into,  there  would  be  found  the  image  of 
some  woman. 


Thousands  of  men  breathe,  move  and 
live,  pass  off  the  stage  of  life,  and  are 
heard  of.no  more.  Why?  None  were 
blessed  by  them;  none  could  point  to 
them  as  the  means  of  their  redemption : 
not  a  line  they  wrote,  not  a  word  they 
spoke  could  be  recalled,  and  so  they 
perished.  Their  light  went  out  in  dark- 
ness, and  they  were  not  remembered 
more  than  the  insects  of  yesterday. 
Will  you  thus  live  and  die?  O  man  im- 
mortal! Live  for  something.  Do  good. 
and  leave  behind  you  a  monument  of 
virtue  that  the  storms  of  time  can  never 
destroy.  Write  your  name,  by  kindness, 
love,  and  mercy,  on  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands who  come  in  contact  with  you  year 
by  year,  and  you  will  never  be  forgotten. 
No ;  your  name,  your  deeds  will  be  as 
legible  on  the  hearts  you  leave  behind 
as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  evening. 
Good  deeds  will  shine  as  brightlv  on  the 
earth  as  the  stars  of  heaven.-^^^ 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  GERMAN  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS 

IN  the  study  of  any  foreign  language 
there  are  two  things  to  be  kept  in 
mind :  the  study  of  the  language,  and 
the  study  of  the  literature  contained  in 
it.  It  is  important  just  now  that  we  see 
clearly  how  we  ought  to  treat  German 
language  and  German  literature  in  mak- 
ing our  school  programs  and  in  advising 
pupils  in  the  choice  of  their  foreign  lan- 
guage training. 

First  then  what  are  the  advantages  in 
the  study  of  the  German  language?  To 
know  German  means  to  know  something 
of  one  of  the  two  main  sources  of  our 
own  speech,  for  English  is  partly  Ger- 
manic and  partly  Latin.  That  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  comes 
from  its  history,  from  tracing  its  growth 
and  its  changes  in  form  and  meaning  can 
be  obtained  best  for  many  English  words 
by  studying  along  with  them  the  forms 
and  meanings  of  their  German  cousins, 
descended  from  the  same  ancestor.  This 
knowledge  of  the  development  of  word 
meanings  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  get- 
ting a  firm  hold  of  language  processes. 
As  illustrations  of  this,  we  may  take  the 
English  word  knave  and  its  German  cog- 
nate knabe,  or  English  slay  and  starve, 
as  compared  with  German  schlagen  and 
sterben. 

The  scanty  remains  of  inflection  in 
English  find  excellent  illustration  in  cor- 
responding German  forms.  This  is  true 
even  where  the  inflection  in  the  English 
word  is  completely  hidden  by  the  spell- 
ing. For  example,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  word  once  to  indicate  its  genitive 
case.  This  is  shown  clearly,  however, 
by  the  German  word  corresponding  in 
form  and  meaning,  cines.  The  inflec- 
tion of  our  irregular  or  strong  verbs  is 
made  clearer  by  knowledge  of  German 
conjugations.  German  is  still  an  inflect- 
ed language.  The  body  of  it  is  of  value 
to  us  who  speak  an  uninflected  language. 
The  problems  of  translation,  also,  pre- 
sented by  turning  German  into  English, 
'  or  English  into  German,  afl^ord  excellent 
opportunity  for  study  and  careful  dis- 
crimination in  the  meanings  of  words. 
It  is  because  German  is  at  once  similar 


to,  and  different  from,  English  that  its 
study  is  of  great  value. 

But  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  is 
after  all  principally  a  means  to  the  study 
of  the  literature  contained  in  it.  German 
literature  is  vast  and  important.  I  do 
not  attach  such  weight  to  the  study  of 
German  for  the  sake  of  the  scientific 
works  contained  in  it  as  is  often  done. 
It  is  necessary  for  a  limited  number  of 
students  in  any  field  of  science,  for  the 
leaders,  to  know  the  German  works  in 
their  subject,  but  for  the  great  body  of 
students  those  works  of  science  will  be 
made  available,  so  far  as  they  are  im- 
portant, through  translations.  There  is 
no  sense  in  using  a  German  cyclopedia, 
if  you  have  an  English  one  which  con- 
tains adequately  the  facts  you  want.  Lit- 
erature is  more  than  a  word  catalogue. 
We  must  get  from  this  study  something 
more  than  facts,  if  we  are  to  justify  the 
use  of  any  time  for  it  in  our  schools. 

German  literature  has  a  richness  of 
content  we  cannot  afford  to  lose.  One  or 
two  illustrations  will  be  enough.  In  the 
works  of  Schiller,  or  Arndt,  or  Goethe, 
we  have  the  finest  ideals  for  individual 
attainment.  We  have  splendid  illustra- 
tions of  devotion  to  liberty  and  freedom, 
of  the  highest  ideals  in  life  and  in  art. 
In  Lessing,  we  have  a  treatment  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  life  with  a  sinij^lic- 
ity  and  directness  unsurpassed  since 
Plato.  We  have  from  other  writers, 
both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  splendid 
works  of  description  and  imagination.  I 
make  no  mention  of  the  leader?;  in  forms 
of  literature  more  or  less  professional 
and  technical. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  surely  can 
not  forget  the  services  with  pen  and  in 
action  of  Francis  Lieber,  or  Carl  Schurz. 
They  brought  to  us  a  spirit  akin  to  that 
of  onr  own  ancestors  in  *76:  the  first 
of  the  two  bv  his  teaching  and  the  sec- 
ond, by  his  long  and  useful  career  as  a 
public  officer.  Roth  of  them  by  their 
writing  have  given  us  splendid  examples 
of  the  best  in  the  German  spirit.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  these  very  men, 
and  many  others  like  them,  came  to 
America  because  the  Prussian  spirit 
drove  them  from  their  homes.  Can  any- 
one  doubt   where   thev  would   stand,   if 
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alive  now?  Their  ideals  are  ideals  we 
cherish.  Their  lives  of  devotion  and  sac- 
rifice are  lives  we  idealize  and  admire. 
We  should  make  a  great  mistake  if  we 
venture  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  a  liter- 
ature which  inspired  such  men. 

If,  however,  we  stop  here,  if  we  say 
that  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  modern  literature;  that  because  we 
do  not  approve  of  present-day  Germans, 
we  will  not  read  their  books ;  we  shall  re- 
main ignorant  of  what  they  are  thinking, 
and  we  should  make  a  second  mistake. 
We  need  to  know  the  language  and  the 
literature  of  to-day  in  order  tlmt  we  may 
understand  the  people.  We  are  not 
obliged  to  admire  or  to  imitate  them. 
The  more  we  understand  their  real  spirit, 
the  better  we  shall  know  how  to  get  along 
with  them  in  the  world,  and  the  better 
we  shall  know  how  to  protect  ourselves 
in  danger.  I  feel  sure  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish, as  a  nation,  had  possessed  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  Germans,  such  un- 
derstanding as  might  have  been  gained 
by  a  larger  knowledge  of  their  contem- 
porary writing,  England  would  not  have 
been  caught  unprepared  as  she  was  in 
1914. 

"Thoroughly  to  teach  the  meaning  of 
a  word,"  says  Ruskin,  "is  to  teach  the 
spirit  of  the  people  who  coined  that 
word."  We  have  to-day  a  single,  su- 
preme, and  convincing  illustration  of 
this.  Had  we  learned  all  of  us  the  full 
and  true  meaning  of  kultur,  we  had 
been  saved  mfuch  uncertainty,  much  anxi- 
ety, suffering  and  loss.  The  inference  to 
be  drawn  is  clear.  The  teaching  of  Ger- 
man in  our  schools  must  be  done  by 
teachers  whose  view  is  American,  not 
German ;  teachers,  who  are  thoroughly 
loyal  to  our  ideals  of  society  and  govern- 
ment ;  teachers,  who  can  and  will  criticise 
truthfully  and  ruthlessly;  who  will  con- 
demn when  necessary,  as  readily  as  they 
give  merited  praise.  Only  from  the 
hearts  and  lips  of  such  teachers  can  we 
have  a  true  and  honest  impression  of 
what  Germany  has  meant,  and  now 
means  for  the  Western  world  and  its 
ideals. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  our  awakened 
admiration  and  love  for  France  that  we 
make  it  our  aim  to  tench  a  hatred  for 
the  Germans,  but  it  is  vital  that  we 
should  teach  our  pupils  more  than  ever  to 


love  those  ideals  which  we  cherish  and 
for  which  the  French  and  English  had 
been  fighting  before  we  joined  in  the 
struggle.  This  we  shall  do  in  our  study 
of  French  language  and  literature,  and 
in  our  teaching  of  history.  It  is  only 
fair  and  just  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
children  that  we  show  them  clearly  what, 
in  Germany's  contributions  to  the  world, 
there  is  to  admire  and  accept,  and,  with 
equal  clearness,  what  we  must  condemn 
and  abhor. 

A  course  in  German,  which  contains  no 
instruction  on  the  "militarism"  of  the 
present,  is  not  satisfactory.  As  the  su- 
preme end  to  which  the  nation's  powers 
have  been  directed  and  to  which  all  other 
activities  have  been  subordinated,  this 
militarism  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. This  is  self -protection  for  the 
next  generation.  But  the  interpretation 
of  the  German  national  spirit  must  be 
our  interpretation,  not  theirs.  We  must 
take  their  deeds  as  evidence  of  the  log- 
ical development  of  their  social  system, 
and  not  their  fine-spun  theories.  We 
shall  know  their  spirit  by  studying  its 
fruits  in  Belgium,  not  in  Berlin. 

In  fine  we  must  teach  the  whole  truth. 
George  P.  Bristol. 


Watch  the  Science  Section  grow: 

Attendance    1915 125 

Attendance    1916 150 

Attendance    1917 250 

Attendance   1918 ? 

We  are  going  to  count  uii  you. 


The  best  memory  is  that  which  forgets 
nothing  but  injuries.  Write  injuries  in 
the  dust,  and  kindness  in  marble. 


We  have  often  heard  the  proverb,  "All 
is  not  gold  that  glitters ;"  but  we  should 
not,  because  some  worthless  metals  glit- 
ter, conclude  that  there  is,  therefore,  no 
gold.  If  we  have  once  been  deceived, 
we  should  not  lose  all  faith  in  humanity, 
and  deem  all  deceivers.  With  truth  has 
Massey  sung: 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness 

In  this  world  of  ours, 
OnW  in  our  blindness 

\\'c  gatl|^>JltiltoV%i0(9g^le^^• 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Hiram  C.  Case,  Chief  of  Administration 


DR.    THOMAS  E.  FINEGAN.    DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 
ANSWERS    EVERY    OBJEC- 
TION TO    THE  TOWN- 
SHIP SCHOOL  LAW 

BEFORE  a  large  audience  of  farm- 
ers in  the  assembly  parlor  of  the 
capitol,  Doctor  Thomas  E.  Fine- 
gan,  Commissioner  of  Education,  ad- 
dressed the  State  Agricultural  Society  on 
the  Township  School  Law.  He  pointed 
out  the  school  conditions  in  the  agricul- 
tural sections  of  the  state  which  make  it 
impossible  to  maintain  efficient  schools 
under  the  old  district  system.  He  showed 
that  school  was  maintained  in  900  school 
districts  last  year  and  that  in  each  of 
such  districts  there  are  not  more  than 
five  children  of  school  age;  that  in  each 
of  1800  districts  there  are  less  than  seven 
children,  and  that  in  each  of  3,800  dis- 
tricts there  are  less  than  ten  children. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  about  2,000  of 
these  districts  is  less  than  $20,000  and  in 
3,800  districts  the  assessed  valuation  is 
less  than  $40,000.  He  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  a  school  or- 
ganization in  such  districts. 

Doctor  Finegan  also  pointed  out  the  in- 
equality in  taxation  which  prevailed  in 
the  several  towns  of  the  state  under  the 
old  system.  As  an  illustration,  he  stated 
that  in  the  town  of  Rome,  Oneida  county, 
the  valuation  of  the  property  in  one  dis- 
trict is  $17,000  and  in  an  adjoining  dis- 
trict it  is  $160,000.  The  people  living  in 
the  district  of  low  valuation  paid  a  tax 
rate  of  ten  mills  for  supporting  a  one- 
teacher  school  while  the  people  living  in 
the  adjoining  district  paid  a  tax  rate  of 
only  two  mills  for  maintaining  the  same 
type  of  school.  Similar  illustrations  were 
given  for  towns  in  Columbia,  Oneida, 
Putnam  and  other  counties. 

He  answered  specifically  every  objec- 
tion which  has  been  raised  to  the  town- 
ship system.  He  claimed  that  under  the 
law  not  a  single  district  could  be  consoli- 
dated until  a  majority  of  the  voters  of 
that  district  voted  in  favor  of  consolida- 
tion, and  claimed  that  this  was  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  criticism  that  the  law 
was  intended  primarily  to  consolidate 
school  districts. 

It   has    been    claimed    that    physical 


training  is  required  under  the  township 
law  but  Doctor  Finegan  pointed  out  that 
the  law  requiring  that  physical  education 
be  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state 
was  an  entirely  diflFerent  one  from  the 
township  law,  and  that  such  instruction 
would  be  mandatory  this  year  even  if  the 
township  law  had  not  been  enacted. 

"It  is  charged,"  said  Doctor  Finegan, 
*'that  politics  will  be  injected  in  the 
schools  under  this  system  and  that  po- 
litical boards  will  be  administering  school 
aflfairs."  His  answer  to  this  criticism 
was  that  members  of  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  to  be  elected  at  the  school  elec- 
tion where  all  the  voters  of  the  town 
come  together  and  select  the  men  and 
women  who  are  to  become  members  of 
the  board  of  education.  He  was  willing 
to  trust  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  every 
town  in  the  state  in  their  selection  of  the 
controlling  board  of  the  schools  in  which 
their  children  are  to  be  educated. 

Another  objection  to  the  law  which  he 
stated  had  been  urged  is  that  the  people 
of  the  locality  are  not  given  the  right  to 
exercise  control  over  appropriations  for 
school  purposes.  His  answer  to  this  was 
that  the  same  method  is  pursued  in  mak- 
ing the  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
schools  that  is  authorized  by  law  in  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  support  of  in- 
corporated villages,  for  town  affairs  and 
for  county  aflFairs.  He  pointed  out  that 
under  previous  educational  statutes  the 
trustee  of  a  common  school  district  and 
the  board  of  education  of  the  village  high 
school  district  possessed  the  power  to  in- 
clude in  the  budget  sufficient  funds  to  op- 
erate the  schools  and  that  appropriations 
for  extraordinary  purposes  only  were 
voted  on  by  the  people.  He  stated  that 
this  method  was  continued  under  the 
township  law.  A  board  could  include 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  expenses  of  fuel 
and  other  supplies  but  was  limited  in  the 
improvements  which  such  board  might 
make  to  school  property,  for  new  con- 
struction, etc.,  to  a  sum  equal  to  one-half 
of  1  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  town. 

The  speaker  then  pointed  out  that,  un- 
der the  law  regulating  incorporated  vit 
lages,  the  village  board  included,  without 
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vote  of  the  people,  all  necessary  contin- 
gent expenses  for  the  operation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  village.  The  board  could 
also  include  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  upon 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  village  for 
the  improvement  of  streets  and  a  similar 
amoimt  for  any  other  municipal  improve- 
ment in  the  discretion  of  the  board.  He 
stated  that,  under  the  town  law,  town 
boards  include  all  expenses  of  town  of- 
ficers and  other  town  expenses  and  that 
such  board  could  include  $3,000  for  the 
repair  or  construction  of  a  bridge  with- 
out vote  of  the  people  of  the  town. 
Boards  of  supervisors  possess  similar 
powers  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  coun- 
ties. The  maintenance  of  schools  in  a 
question  as  important  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  streets  in  villages,  roads  in 
towns  and  other  municipal  affairs  of 
counties.  Boards  of  education  should 
have  similar  authority  in  the  raising  of 
funds.  The  township  law  confers  this 
power  upon  them. 

He  specifically  denied  the  statement 
that  it  would  cost  more  under  the  town- 
ship system  to  operate  the  schools  than 
under  the  old  district  system.  The  new 
town  boards  have  simply  collected  money 
but  have  not  expended  it.  The  amount 
of  expenditures  can  not  be  determined 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  budgets 
generally  are  about  one-third  greater 
than  last  year.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is 
due  to  several  causes.  It  costs  more  to 
operate  schools.  It  was  pointed  out  that, 
in  several  cities,  it  is  costing  20  per  cent, 
more  to  operate  the  schools  this  year  than 
last.  Among  the  cities  named  were  Au- 
burn, Geneva,  Hudson,  Mount  Vernon, 
Niagara  Falls,  Oneonta,  Utica  and 
others.  In  the  villages  of  5,000,  it  is  cost- 
ing from  20  to  30  per  cent,  more  this 
year  and  he  cited  Endicott,  Fredonia,  Al- 
bion, Malone,  Medina,  Fort  Chester  and 
Wellsville.  It  was  also  claimed  that,  in 
the  small  villages,  it  is  costing  from  15 
to  18  per  cent,  more  to  maintain  schools. 
Cases  cited  were  Sidney,  Friendship, 
Castleton,  Bath,  Akron  and  others. 

The  town  boards  began  work  on  Au- 
gust 1st  without  a  dollar  in  the  treasury. 
It  was  necessary  to  include  a  working 
capital.  The  state  carries  a  balance  of 
$5,000,000  as  a  working  capital.  Every 
municipality  and  business  corporation 
carries  a  working  capital.  Town  boards 
included  such  item  this  year. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  tmiversity  scholarship  law  was 
passed  in  1913  and  the  first  class  of 
holders  of  university  scholarships  enter- 
ing college  in  September  ntunbered  750. 

The  high  school  report  covering  the 
school  year  1916-17  shows  that  over  600 
degrees  were  granted  to  members  of  this 
class  out  of  a  possible  750;  in  other 
words,  something  over  80  per  cent  This 
is  far  above  the  usual  percentage. 

.  Ninety  of  the  original  appointees 
dropped  out  before  finishing  the  course 
and  others  were  appointed  in  their  stead. 
Of  these  35  were  appointed  in  1914,  25 
in  1915,  and  25  in  1916.  In  addition  sev- 
eral vacancies  occurred  during  the  last 
half  of  the  last  year  that  were  not  filled. 
It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to 
know  into  just  what  fields  of  activity  the 
600  graduates  have  entered.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  would  undoubtedly 
have  never  gone  to  college  had  it  not 
been  for  the  aid  of  the  university  scholar- 
ship. It  would  be  impossible  to  make  an 
accurate  statement  regarding  the  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to  the  state  from  the 
educating  of  this  body  of  men  and 
women,  but  it  may  be  stated  with  confi- 
dence that  the  cost  to  the  state  will  be 
repaid  many  ioli  in  the  service  that  will 
be  rendered. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  department  will  be 
able  to  get  reports  from  time  to  time  of 
the  members  of  this  class,  and  through 
such  reports  be  able  to  make  a  study  of 
the  value  to  the  state  and  the  nation  of 
these  scholarships. 

DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  State  Education  Department 
through  its  division  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustrial education  is  co-operating  with 
local  communities  in  establishing  special 
"war  service  courses"  to  assist  in  train- 
ing men  for  the  important  war  industries 
of  the  state  and  to  train  men  of  draft 
age  for  technical  and  mechanical  lines  in 
the  United  States  army.  The  success  of 
our  army  in  Europe  depends  to  a  large 
degree  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  indus- 
tries and  upon  the  production  of  large 
quantities  of  foodstuflFs.  Statistics  show 
that  it  required  an  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural army  of  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  people  to  produce  the  supplies 
necessary  to  keep  a  million  men  busy  at 
the  front.    In  order  to  assist  in  training 
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men  for  the  war  industries  and  for  the 
mechanical  and  technical  branches  of  the 
army  it  is  necessary  that  every  existing 
organization  be  utilized  to  its  maximum 
capacity. 

The  most  urgent  need  for  help  at  the 
present  time  comes  from  the  ship  build- 
ers of  this  state.  In  order  that  the  ma- 
terial for  the  bridge  of  steel,  which  must 
be  maintained  across  the  Atlantic  ocean 
between  the  American  armies  and  their 
base,  may  be  produced  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible every  effort  is  being  made  to  aid 
the  National  government  in  its  shipbuild- 
ing program.  Special  courses  for  ship 
builders  have  been  organized  in  New 
York  city  (Port  Richmond,  S.  I.)  and  at 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Shipbuilding,  now 
tliC  leading  industry  on  Staten  Island,  is 
of  National  importance.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 5,000  men  now  engaged  in 
the  buildign  of  new  ships  in  the  Mari- 
ner's Harbor  district  and  within  a  a  few 
months  this  number  must  be  increased 
to  12,000  men  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  A  new  yard  is  being  constructed 
at  Newburgh  and  by  the  first  of  March 
it  is  expected  that  approximately  3,500 
men  will  be  employed  in  this  yard  in  the 
building  of  steel  ships.  The  courses  of- 
fered at  these  schools  are  planned  to  be 
of  immediate  value  to  men  now  employed 
in  the  shipbuilding  yards.  Many  of  these 
men  need  instruction  in  blue-print  read- 
ing, mathematics,  layout  work,  routing  of 
materials  and  constructional  require- 
ments in  order  to  become  thoroughly  ef- 
ficient workers.  The  success  of  the  ship- 
building program  depends  to  a  larger  de- 
gree upon  this  group  of  workers.  They 
must  assume  in  a  large  measure  the  re- 
sponsibility for  handling  the  new  men 
who  are  continually  coming  into  the 
yards.  Many  of  these  men  must  assume 
positions  as  foremen  and  assistant  fore- 
men and  in  order  to  do  their  work  effi- 
ciently they  must  know  the  technical  de- 
tails of  their  special  line  of  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  ar- 
ticle over  six  hundred  men  were  enrolled 
for  the  courses  for  ship  builders.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  one  thousand  and 
fifteen  hundred  men  will  be  enrolled  for 
the  special  courses  for  ship  builders  dur- 
ing the  coming  four  months.  The  fol- 
lowing courses  are  being  offered : 


1.  Course  for  riveters. 

2.  Beginners'  course  for  mold  loftsmen. 

3.  Advanced  course  for  mold  loftsmen. 

4.  Beginners'  course  for  ship  fitters. 

5.  Advanced  course  for  ship  fitters. 

6.  Course   for   ship   yard   sheet   metal 
workers. 

7.  Course  for  outside  machinists. 

8.  Course  for  marine  boilermakers. 

9.  Course  for  wooden  ship  builders. 
10.  Course  for  marine  plumbers  and  pipe 

fitters. 
Both  employers  and  employees  are  en- 
thusiastic over  the  special  courses  for 
ship  builders.  Additional  courses  are  be- 
ing planned  and  will  be  offered  at  an 
early  date.  A  study  is  also  being  made 
of  marine  repairing  in  New  York  city  and 
special  courses  for  men  engaged  in  ma- 
rine repairing  will  soon  be  offered. 


In  the  Electrical  World  of  recent  is- 
sue, Professor  Whitney,  of  Syracuse 
University,  wrote  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle upon  "An  Analysis  of  the  Qualifi- 
cations of  Forty-two  Candidates  for  an 
Electrical  Engineering  Position  Paying 
$4,000  a  Year — Their  Age,  Schooling 
and  Present  Salary." 

"The  average  salary  per  month  of  the 
eight  men  who  had  not  received  a  high- 
school  diploma  was  119.38  dollars  and 
the  average  age  37.6  years;  the  average 
salary  of  the  ten  high-school  graduates 
was  150.80  dollars,  and  the  average  age 
40.5  years;  the  average  salary  of  the 
eleven  college  men  who  did  not  gradu- 
ate was  164.36  dollars  and  the  average 
age  was  38  years ;  the  average  salary  of 
the  thirteen  college  graduates  was  152 
dollars  and  the  average  age  was  33.3 
years." 

"Only  twenty  men  possessed  knowl- 
edge of  any  foreign  language.  Thirty- 
three  had  never  been  discharged  from  a 
position,  and  of  the  remaining  nine  six 
had  been  retired  from  positions  for  rea- 
sons not  to  their  discredit.  Four  of  the 
applicants  had  seen  some  form  of  mili- 
tary service  for  the  United  States  of 
America." 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
fifteen  men  receiving  a  total  grade  of  65 
or  above  on  the  whole  test  one  was  a 
high-school  graduate,  four  had  some  col- 
lege training  and  the  remaining  ten^^e 
graduates  of  technical  colleges."    o 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

FOR  1917 

Syracuse,  November  27,  1917 


OF  the  thirty-five  educational  laws 
of  general  interest  passed  at  the 
1917  session  of  the  Legislature, 
copies  of  which  were  furnished  your 
chairman  by  the  Legal  Division  of  the 
State  Education  Department,  I  have  se- 
lected for  your  consideration,  what  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  more  important. 
These  have  been  divided  into  three 
classes,  those  affecting  townships,  those 
affecting  cities,  and  those  affecting  both 
townships  and  cities. 

Easily  first  was  the  "Township"  bill. 
This  law  creates  a  board  of  education 
for  each  township  whose  duties  are  not 
unlike  those  of  boards  of  education  in 
union  free  school  districts.  Since  the 
schools  of  the  state  were  made  free,  there 
has  been  no  more  important  educational 
legislation.  If,  as  we  so  often  hear,  it  is 
desirable  not  to  educate  away  from  en- 
vironment and  thereby  create  a  discon- 
tent for  the  things  which  must  be,  if  we 
are  to  "have  an  educated  agricultural 
class  trained  in  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture, we  must  bring  to  the  country  in  a 
suitable  environment  those  things  which 
will  produce  these  results.  Of  course 
tliis  bill  has  brought  changes  which  are 
objected  to,  but  so  has  every  other  im- 
provement including  good  roads  and  bet- 
ter trained  teachers  because  these  im- 
provements cost  more  money  and  we 
have  come  to  place  property  above  per- 
sonal rights  too  frequently  in  some  sec- 
tions of  this  country. 

Our  brightest  country  boys  and  girls 
demand  more  and  better  educational  op- 
portunities. The  state  has  tried  to  solve 
this  problem  of  the  difference  in  resi- 
dence by  paying  $20  of  the  tuition  in  a 
school  where  the  desired  opportunities 
might  be  had.  While  an  advanced  step, 
it  by  no  means  solved  the  problem  and 
i^  was  never  intended  as  a  final  solution. 
After  free  tuition,  there  is  still  the  prob- 
lem of  clothes  and  supplies  and  books 
which  embarrasses  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  children  living  in  our  cities,  many 
to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  them  from  ob- 
taining a  secondary  training.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Junior  High 
School  movement  is  successful  in  largo 


cities ;  it  brings  the  additional  opportuni- 
ties for  more  education  into  the  home 
school  of  the  child  or  into  his  neighbor- 
hood and  does  away  with  $20  per  year 
for  car  fare  and  as  much  more  for  the 
school  lunch,  and  I  am  looking  for  the 
time  to  come  when  our  large  elementary 
school  buildings  now  in  our  large  cities 
will  give  the  full  4-year  high  school  pro- 
gram as  well  as  the  8  years  of  elementary 
instruction.  Yes,  we  will  not  have  fin- 
ished until  we  have  added  one  or  two 
years  of  college  work  to  the  top  of  our 
school  system  at  public  expense.  Why 
do  we  have  "post-graduates"  in  large 
numbers  in  our  high  schools  even  in  col- 
lege towns?  The  answer  is  that  the  $150 
tuition,  the  needed  clothes,  the  expense 
for  textbooks  and  various  fees  prohibit 
large  numbers  of  pupils  from  going  to 
college  even  in  centers  where  colleges 
are  located.  This  problem  is  being  recog- 
nized and  "Junior  Colleges"  are  being 
added  to  city  school  systems  in  several 
cities.  This  being  true  under  city  condi- 
tions, it  is  emphatically  more  so  under 
country  conditions.  The  "Township" 
bill  is  a  distinct  movement  to  bring  this 
advanced  educational  opportunity  to  the 
country  pupil  in  his  own  environment,  in- 
terpreting the  life  about  him  and  the 
world  just  beyond  his  horizon.  Of 
course,  better  schools  and  better  teachers 
with  better  courses  of  study  are  going  to 
cost  more  money  and  should.  A  man 
with  an  automobile  does  not  show  evi- 
dence of  over-taxation.  This  summer,  I 
attended  a  country  church  and  counted 
19  automobiles  and  but  7  teams.  This 
bill  was  planned  a  children's  defense 
measure. 

In  comparatively  recent  years,  we 
have  seen  added  to  the  school  program 
commercial  and  vocational  education  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  manual  training,  sew- 
ing, cooking,  special  classes  for  the  men- 
t«illy  and  physically  defective,  for  the 
aenemic  and  tubercular,  dental  clinics, 
liealth  supervision  and  medical  inspec- 
tion by  trained  nurses  and  physicians,  a 
million-dollar  physical  training  course 
when  fully  worked  out,  effective  compul- 
sory and  child  labor  laws  which  round 
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up  into  the  school  corral  the  vicious,  in- 
competent, lazy,  indifferent  child-obstruc- 
tionist, and  many  other  things  as  well 
which  demand  attention  as  well  as  the 
traditional  "three  r's."  We  believe  in  all 
of  these  things,  but  it  is  worse  than  idle 
to  think  that  these  and  school  census 
bureaus  can  be  added  to  a  school  system 
without  very  materially  increasing  the 
tax-budget  and  the  tax-energy  of  teach- 
ers and  school  authorities  who  are  ex- 
pected to  put  these  into  effective  opera- 
tion. If  these  things  should  be  done  in 
cities,  they  should  be  done  in  country  dis- 
tricts. Investigation  has  shown  that  the 
city  boy  has  a  better  health  average  than 
the  country  boy.  We  should  be  prepared 
to  stand  by  the  "Township"  law  and  help 
to  work  it  out.  Post  yourselves  on  its 
provisions.  Learn  what  is  expected  of 
the  law  when  it  has  had  a  fair  trial  of 
two  or  more  years.  Amend  it  if  found 
necessary,  but  stand  by  the  principle  of 
giving  the  country-born  child  the  same 
rights  that  the  city-born  child  enjoys. 
The  child  cannot  plead  his  own  case 
against  a  purse-bound,  "what  was  good 
enough  for  me  is  good  enough  for  my 
child"  parent  who  equips  his  farm  with 
modem  machinery  and  rides  to  town  in 
an  automobile,  but  you  teachers  can  and 
you  should. 

Chapter  137  authorizing  districts  to 
unite  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  cen- 
tral high  school  district  has  already  been 
mentioned.  This  bill  became  law  April 
5lh,  and  is  a  worthy  corollary  to  the 
"Township"  law. 

Chapter  704  which  became  law  July 
1st  and  increases  the  salary  of  district 
superintendents  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  to 
he  paid  by  the  state.  This  salary  may 
be  increased  by  local  authority  as  here- 
tofore depending  upon  the  skill  of  the 
individual  district  superintendent  in  mak- 
ing his  value  to  the  community  felt. 

Chapter  786  variously  known  as  the 
^'Cities  Reorganization  Bill,"  the  "Home 
Rule  Bill  for  Cities"  in  school  affairs, 
and  the  "Finegan  Bill,"  was  easily  second 
in  importance  of  the  educational  bills 
passed  by  the  1917  Legislature. 

This  bill  is  not  a  perfect  measure.  No 
one  has  at  any  time  claimed  it  to  be.  No 
one  with  experience  in  dealing  with  large 
legislative  bodies  ever  expects  to  get  a 
perfectly  ideal  measure  through   all  at 


once.  Acknowledging  its  imperfections, 
this  bill  accomplished  some  very  im- 
portant things.  Some  of  these  things 
were: 

It  made  boards  of  education  in  cities 
mandatory ; 

It  made  boards  of  education  appoint 
a  superintendent; 

It  defines  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
board ; 

It  defines  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions, the  powers,  and  duties  of  the  su- 
perintendent ; 

It  gives  reasonable  tenure  to  teachers 
who  are  efficient ; 

It  reduces  the  cumbersome,  unintelli- 
gible mass  of  special  legislation  govern- 
ing the  management  and  control  of  city 
school  systems  to  something  simple  and 
quite  comprehensible ; 

It  goes  a  long  way  toward  placing  in 
the  hands  of  boards  of  education  the 
complete  control  of  the  educational  and 
financial  affairs  of  the  schools  to  the  elim- 
ination of  city  hall  politics  in  school  man- 
agement. 

The  workings  of  this  law  have  already 
been  tested  and  the  decision  recently 
published  has  established  the  fact  that 
the  superintendent  and  not  any  other  au- 
thority is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  and  recommending  for  ap- 
pointment and  preferment  competent 
teachers.  The  superintendent  is  now  ex- 
officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  member  of  that  body  save  in  voting. 

It  makes  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  the  first  qualification  of  member- 
ship in  a  board  of  education. 

The  imperfections  in  the  law  will  ap- 
pear with  use.  These  can  be  worked  out 
by  amendment,  but  the  law  as  it  stands 
is  right,  it  embodies  the  principles  of 
complete  control  of  all  affairs  relating  to 
the  schools  by  a  responsible  body  charged 
with  no  other  responsibilities,  protecting 
the  schools  from  without  from  meddle- 
some lay  interference  and  from  within 
from  dry-rot  and  inefficiency.  Every 
teacher  in  the  state  should  work  for  the 
success  of  this  law. 

Chapter  567,  establishes  a  permanent 
census  in  each  city  of  the  second  and 
third  classes  and  constitutes  the  board  of 
education  as  the  permanent  census  board. 
If  the  purpose  of  this  law  can  be  carried 
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out,  it  will  be  easy  to  locate  children  of 
school  age  within  a  city  and  advise  school 
authorities  of  the  migration  of  children 
from  one  city  to  another.  The  task  in- 
volved is  considerable.  For  example,  in 
Ithaca,  a  city  of  17,000  people,  over  6,000 
records  have  been  added  to  those  already 
being  kept.  These  census  records  are  to 
be  daily  corrected,  that  is,  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  expected  to  provide  for  the 
keeping  of  vital  statistics  of  the  births 
and  deaths,  the  changing  about  of  chil- 
dren from  one  address  to  another  within 
a  city  and  from  one  city  to  another  and 
to  and  from  the  country  districts  and 
cities.  This  knowledge  will  be  of  assist- 
ance in  the  administration  of  tjie  com- 
pulsory education  law  and  is  the  basis 
of  a  "child- welfare  bureau"  in  connection 
with  city  school  systems  which  shall  in- 
clude the  census  work,  compulsory  at- 
tendance, special  classes  for  mental  and 
physical  defectives,  open-air  classes,  and 
other  specialized  work. 

Chapter  307  amends  the  general  mu- 
nicipal law  and  gives  the  state  comptrol- 
ler authority  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
boards  of  education. 

Chapter  214  amends  the  education  law 
with  reference  to  a  wider  use  of  school 
buildings,  but  wisely  provides  that  such 
wider  use  must  be  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  boards  of  education  in- 
cluding community  centers  and  civic 
forums.  Under  proper  regulations, 
school  houses  may  be  used  for  elections, 
registration  of  voters,  etc.,  for  social, 
civic,  recreational  meetings  and  enter- 
tainments with  and  without  a  fee.  If, 
however,  a  fee  is  charged  it  must  be  used 
for  a  public  charity  or  for  some  school 
activity.  Religious,  fraternal  and  other 
exclusive  bodies  are  not  admitted  to  this 
general  use. 

Chapter  576  places  New  York  state  in 
line  to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  Federal 
provision  for  aiding  vocational  education, 
for  agriculture  and  the  trades,  and  for 
the  training  of  teachers  therefor.  The 
Federal  statute  is  known  as  the  Smith- 
Hughes  bill. 

Chapter  416  provides  for  the  removal 
of  a  teacher,  superintendent,  or  other  em- 
ployee of  a  board  of  education  for  trea- 
sonable or  seditious  acts.  All  such  em- 
ployees including  teachers  are  required  to 
subscribe  to  the  constitutional  oath. 


Chapter  553  requires  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  each  city  and  union  free  school 
district  having  ten  or  more  children,  three 
years  or  more,  retarded  in  mental  devel- 
opment to  establish  special  classes  for 
such  children  adapted  to  the  mental  at- 
tainments of  such  children.  The  size  of 
each  such  class  is  set  at  fifteen  as  a  maxi- 
mum and  ten  as  a  minimum. 

Chapter  559  requires  the  establishment 
of  special  classes  for  the  deaf,  blind, 
crippled  or  otherwise  physically  defective 
children  in  cities  and  union  free  school 
districts  having  ten  or  more  such  children 
and  charges  boards  of  education  with  this 
responsibility.  Boards  of  education  may 
contract  for  the  education  of  these  spe- 
cial classes. 

Chapter  563  made  some  important 
changes  in  the  compulsory  education 
laws,  notably  requiring  graduation  from 
a  grammar  school  of  all  children  between 
14  and  15  years  of  age  before  a  work 
certificate  can  be  secured.  This  bill  be- 
came a  law  May  18th. 

Chapter  689  gave  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  authority  to  suspend  the  com- 
pulsory education  laws  between  the  first 
day  of  April  and  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  culti- 
vation, production  and  care  of  food  prod- 
ucts upon  farms  and  gardens  within  the 
state. 

Chapter  560  authorizes  boards  of  edu- 
cation of  a  city,  town,  or  union  free 
school  district,  or  the  trustees  or  board 
of  education  of  a  common  school  district 
to  establish  a  school  or  a  course  of 
study  in  agriculture,  homemaking  and 
mechanic  arts,  or  to  employ  a  director  of 
agriculture.  The  state  will  pay  two- 
thirds  of  his  salary  providing  the  two- 
thirds  does  not  exceed  $800  and  one-third 
of  each  additional  teacher's  salary  which 
does  not  exceed  $1,000. 

This  review  is  not  intended  to  be  ex- 
haustive of  the  educational  legislation  of 
1917,  but  I  venture  that  it  is  suflSciently 
so  to  bring  much  fresh  news  to  many 
of  our  numbers.  In  due  course  of  time, 
I  assume,  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment will  issue  a  bulletin  containing  the 
full  texts  of  the  legislation  affecting 
schools  in  1917's  annual  grist.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  had  passed  great  and  far- 
reaching  laws  aflFecting  the  schools  of  the 
state.     Two  of  these  were  passed  last 
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winter — ^notably  the  "Township"  and 
Cities  Reorganization  bills — and  one  the 
previous  winter,  the  Physical  Training 
law.  Back  of  that  was  the  Medical -In- 
spection and  health  law.  If  these  great 
fundamental  laws  can  be  enforced  in  all 
of  their  provisions  and  intent,  a  great 
task  will  have  been  accomplished. 

But  the  work  of  refining  these  great 
fundamentals  will  still  go  on  and  other 
Inws  of  greater  or  less  import,  mayhap, 
will  need  to  be  passed.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment, however,  in  so  far  as  your  commit- 
tee knows,  there  is  no  great  revolutionary 
statute  proposed.  However,  your  com- 
mittee begs  leave  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration a  program  which  was  in  large 
part  approved  by  the  State  Council  of 
School  Superintendents  last  October,  and 
which  has  since  received  the  study  and 
attention  of  various  groups  interested  in 
the  general  welfare  of  the  children  of  the 
state. — F.  D.  Boynton,  Chairman  Joint 
Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  Council  of  School  Superin- 
tendents. 

BOOK  NOTICE 
A  History  of  the  United   States  for 

Schools  by  A.  C.  McLaughlin  and  C.  H.Van  Tyne. 
Cloth,  maps  and  illustrations,  x-552  pages.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

A  textbook  of  the  highest  order,  by 
scholars  of  broad  reputation  in  the  field 
of  American  history.  Well  proportioned, 
and  with  due  attention  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic phenomena.  Helpful  sets  of  ques- 
tions, and  appendices  (list  of  dates,  list 
of  Presidents,  the  Constitution  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence),  also  a 
brief,  and  rather  superficial,  outline  of 
American  government.  Defects  in  the 
body  of  the  work  are  too  little  attention 
to  European  background  at  times,  and 
absence  of  fruitful  generalization  and 
interpretation  in  some  respects.  None  the 
less,  an  exceedingly  valuable  work,  much 
superior  to  the  average  textbook. 
Dexter  Perkins^ 
University  of  Rochester. 
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Teaching  Agriculture  in  Schools 
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Phenomenal  Progress  in  the  Reformation  of  American  Penmanship 

rnXJ17       DAT  IDri?!)       Tiyfin^Ui^F^      EMBODIES   THE   RIGHT    MECHANICS    AND 

X  ULEj     X  /Vl^iYlIlrlV     iyiHr  1  IT  WJL/     PEDAGOGY  OF  PRACTICAL  HANDWRFTING 

THE     INSTRUCTIONS     ARE     S  E  LF- TE  A  C  H  I  N  G 

The  Palmer  Method  has  become  the  standard  throufrhout  America  because  it  produces  satisfactory  results.  The  Palmer  Method 
has  already  "made  good"  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  scores  of  other  big  cities.  Moreover,  it  has 
pcoTed  as  feasible  in  rural  schools  as  in  city  schools.  Our  regular  $iO.UO  Normal  Course  by  Correspondence /r^f  to  teachers  whose 
papUs  are  supplied  with  individual  copies  of  WrUing  Lessons  for  first  and  second  grades,  or  of  the  Palnur  Aiethod  Mamtallor  third 
cnide  and  above.  We  have  trained  150,000  elementary  school  teachers  free  to  demonstrate  common-sense,  muscular-movement  writing 
skilfaUy  and  teach  it  sttcceasfally.  THE  PALMER  METHOD  MANUAL,  single  copy,  2dc  postpaid. 
1KiLH.PiU«Et(».30kT^Phes,N.Y.;PdMBIif..(MvRapidi.li.:120BsyblMSL.I^ 
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Are  You  Moving  Up  or 
Down  Professionally? 


ON  NOV.  30  The  School  Bulletin  Teachers  Agency  recom- 
mended a  graduate  of  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Business 
College,  with  previous  experience  in  teaching,  who  was 
remaining  in  the  College  teaching  commercial  subjects  at  $bo  a 
month  until  a  position  could  be  secured  for  him,  for  a  position 
in  the  Success  Business  College,  Winnipeg^  Canada,  and  on  Dec, 
19  he  was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  I1500  a  year. 

On  Dec.  18  we  recommended  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Military  Academy  at  Cornwall-on-Hudson  a  Cornell 
graduate  of  five  years*  experience  in  English  work,  and  on  Jan. 
10  he  received  appointment  at  $1200  and  home. 

On  Jan.  16  we  recommended  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Busi- 
ness College  with  previous  grade  experience,  who  was  assisting  in 
the  College  at  $40  a  month  until  the  right  position  should  pre- 
sent itself,  for  a  central  New  York  high  school  commercial  de- 
partment, and  on  Jan.  24  she  was  given  the  position  at  about 
twice  that  amount. 

These  teachers  might  all  have  stayed  on  through  the  year, 
waiting  for  September  appointments,  had  not  the  Agency,  asked 
to  recommend  for  all  kinds  of  places  in  all  kinds  of  schools, 
moved  them  up. 

Year-Book  and  1918  Manual 
mailed  on  request 


THE  SCHOOL   BULLETIN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

C.    W.    BARDEEN,   Manager.    SYRACUSE,    N.  Y. 
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SECTION  CHAIRMEN— 1918 

Classical  Section — Pres.,  George  D.  Kellogg,  Union  College,  Schenectady:  Commercial— Vre^.,  G, 
M.  York,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  English — Pres.,  A.  B.  SiAS,  West  High  School,  Roch. 
ester ;  Evening  Schools  and  Americanitation  {^Evening  School  and  Immigrant  Education  Sections  combined) 
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Pres.,  Fanniebelle  Curtis,  500  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City;  Library  Section — Pres.,  Dr.  Jam  tf". 
Sturges,  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo;  Mathematics — Pres.,  E.  E.  Arnold,  State  Education  E  t, 
Albany;  Modern  Language  Association— Vxe^.,  Dr.  Jonas,  New  York  City;  Music  —  Pres.,  Inez  Fi  J) 
Damon,  834  Union  St.,  Schenectady;  A'i?rmfl/fl»d'  Training  School — Pres.,  Granville  B.  Jeffi  ls, 
President,  Training  School,  Schenectady;  Penmanship  —  Pres.,  Alice  E.  Benbow,  Schenect:  y; 
Rural  School— Vx^^.,  Supt.  M.  B.  Furman,  East  Rochester,  2nd  Dist.,  Monroe  Qo.\Section  of  New  "  rk 
State  Council  of  Elementary  School  Principals  and  Teachers — Pres.,  NATHANIEL  G.  WEST,  School  o. 
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Pres.,  Charles  S.  Williams,  Hudson;  Subnormal  and  Backward  Children — Pres.,  Lbila  Mar  n, 
Dept.  of  Education,  Rochester;  N'.  Y.  State  Science  Teachers'  Association — Pres.,  H.  A.  Carp"'"  r. 
West  High  School,  Rochester;  Sec.-Treas.,  E.  E.  Ford,  West  High  School,  Rochester. 
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live  Texts  for  Wide-awake  Classes  in  English  and  History 

SPECIAL  NEW  YORK  EDITIONS 

Mc  Laushlin  &  Van  Tyne's  HISTORY  Firman's  PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN 

OF  THE  U.  S.  FOR   SCHOOLS— New  ENGLISH.     The  only  book  which  realfy  helps 

York  Edition.     The  section  on  civics  inclodes  a  the  pupil  to  speak  and  write  by  showinir  bim  how 

special  chapter  on  the  government  of  the  State  of  to  gather  his  material  and  how  to  use  it 


New  York. 


Southworth's 

nRST    BOOK    IN  AMERICAN  HIS-  BUILDERS   OF   OUR  COUNTRY. 

TORY,  with  European  Beginnings.    A  book  that  Books  I  and  H.    A  history  of  the   United  States 

saves  a  year*s  time  and  gives  the  correct  background  especially  attractive  because  of  the  charming  style 

for  a  study  of  this  country's  history.  in  which  it  is  written. 

THE  CARROLL  AND  BROOKS  READERS 

Bi^a.^  B      1.  «s     •         -^.    ..     t   •    .  *.     J  J  #  Five-Book  Series.    The  five-book  series  has  been  es- 
^^^'^l^^'^V"^  ^  IS  intended  for  use  ,,„    prepared  for  use  where  a  shorter  scries  is 

in  gn»led  schools  and  teaches  reading  by  making  a  ^^j^     ^h^  p^^^h  Reader  corresponds  to  Books  4 

direct  appeal  to  the  child's  instincts  and  mteresto.  ^^^  ^  ,„^  ^^^  pi^tl^  ^^^^^^  ^  B^^^  ,  ^  ^„^  8^ 


For  prt^spectus  €md  introductory  terms  write  to 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

35  West  32nd  Street  NEW  YORK 


Webster's  Early  European  History  | 

THIS  new  book  covers  the  period  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  seventeenth  century.     It  § 

follows  the  plan  definitely  approved  in  the  report  issued  in  1 9 1 6  by  the  Committee  on  p 

Social  Studies  of  the  National  Education  Association.     It  sets  forth  clearly  and  vividly  = 

the  essentials  of  political  and  governmental  history  and  at  the  same  time  emphasizes  the  human  = 

side  of  progress,  portraying  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  people,  with  their  changing  ideals  ^ 

and  opportunities.      Clotli.    Maps  and  Illustrations.    720  pages.    $1.60.  = 

REPRESENTATIVE  OPINIONS  | 

George  L.  Burr»  Professor  of  Medieval  History,  Cornell  University y  Ithaca ,  N.  T,:  s 

'*The  book  is  written  with  vigor  and  with  clearness.      It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  livest  ot  = 

textbooks  and  I  wish  it  every  success.      I  especially  like  the  larger  space  given  to  the  history  of  ^ 

civilization^  and  I  applaud  the  genuinely  historical  illustrations."  ^ 

James  Sullivan,  State  Historian ,  Albany ,  N,  T.:  *'A  remarkably  good  book."  = 

James  F.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Department  of  History,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N,  /".;  = 

««We  have  been  using  Webster's  Early  European  History  since  the  beginning  of  the  pres-  = 

ent  school  year  and  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  results."  = 

D.  C  HEATH  AND  COMPANY  | 

231-245  West  39tli  Street                                              NEW  YORK  CFTY  | 

inuyiniiinniiifliiiiiHiiiiittiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiniHiiiniiiiiiiiiiiNiim 
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II 


I 


MAKE   YOUR   PUPILS 
WANT   TO  READ 

They  will  want  to  read  and 
they  will  learn  to  read  rapid- 
lyandintelligentlyifyou  use 

THE  MERRILL  READERS 

TKis  series  follows  a  natu- 
ral, logical  method  which 
is  meeting  with  remarkable 
success. 


(  Write  us  for  inforfnation  )  ^ 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  CO.  | 

432  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK  | 

niiiiouiiiiiiiiiiiiifiriiiiiiiiiiii'iiipiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 


Gold  Medal  Crayons 


■FOR  EVERY  USE- 


Highest  Award  Always 


fe|^ 


Crayola, 


Dgmt  WjJtjJm Colors 

SCHOO^^RAYONSI 

h 


*1  BmNEY'i'TMlfH  COj 


"CRAYOLA" 


"BOSTON" 


'^TAONAL" 


SEND     FOR     SAMPLE     SET, 
CATALOG  AND  COLOR  CHARTS 


BINNEY    &  SMITH   CO. 

81-83  FULTON  STREET         NEW  YORE 


fiiii^iiiiiifiii]|j|iiririiiiiiiijiii]|]iiiii[iiiipi[iii!ii[|riiifi^^ 

I  Superintendents,  Principals, 

I  Teachers  and  Supervisors 


You  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  read  the  Advertising  Pages  of  the  | 

Journal  just  as    carefully  as    you  do    the  Reading  pages,     QYou    are  | 

directly  interested  in  the  purchase  of  Text  fiooks^  Materials  and  Supplies,  i 

^  Publishers,   Dealers  and  Manufacturers  advertise  in   the   Journal  be-  I 

cause  they  know  it  will  pay   them*     ^  Benefit  yourselves   by  benefiting  1 

the  advertisers.  I 

Write  them  for  Samples  and  Information.    Mention  the  JoumaL  I 


I    NEW  YORK   STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION 

I  A.  G.  BROOKS,  Publisher 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


The  Twenty-Seventh 
SUMMER  SESSION 
JULY    Sth-AUGUST    16th 

offers  to  leachers  the  same  advantages  which  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  proved  so  acceptable;  a 
complete  university  plants  with  ample  libraries,  1al>or;itorieS|  ^hops,  gardens  and  farms.  The  situation, 
in  the  beautiful  lake  country,  gives  unique  opportunity  for  study  in  field,  forest  and  stream,  or  for  out- 
of-door  life.  The  main  Hues  of  in^^tructiou^  covering  nearly  all  subjects  of  school  curricula,  will  be  coti- 
tirtued.  Special  attention  will  be  given  this  year  to  French  languagei  lUereiJ  ure,  history  and  services  to 
civilisation,  to  Spanish  with  its  increasing  importance  in  commerce.  Ttto  new"  courses  will  treat  prob- 
lems of  government  and  the  Anietican  political  party  system.  The  produ-juon  and  conservation  of 
food  will  receive  attention. 
Full  A  no  QUO  cement  on  Request.     Address  Director  of  Summer  Seaaioxii  Itbacm,  N*  Y. 


Phenomenal  Progress  in  the  Reformation  of  American  Penmanship 

*TlUtr       DAT    \4I?II       IWlTT'tfrir^      EMBODIES   THE    RIGHT    MECHANICS    AND 

1  nn^    rrvL-iVlJC^rv    iyisIj  l  nxjL^    pedagogy  of  practical  handwhiting 


THE      INSTRUCTIONS      ARE      SCLr-TEACHlNG 


Tbe  Fatmer  Method  h^t*  become  the  ttiindard  throuehout  Artie rica  becHusc  it  pmditceii  KaiisfactDTy  ruulta.    The  Pmlmer  Method 
liaii  a]re4idy  "made  good  "  in  NewVork,  Boston,  Philai^ei|iihiA,  Chicji^Op  Si.  Paul 
proTtd  as  feasible^  in  rural  scJioDisi  as  \n  Clt|'  ichonls. 


madr  good  "  in  NewVnrlc,  Boston,  Philai^ei|iihiA,  Chicji^Op 

iible  in  rural  scJioDisi  as  in  cit^f  ichnnls.     Out  niigular  StM,LH)  Normal  Course  by  Coircsprindeiice/iv 
papib  ar«  supplied  wtih  individual  capias  ot  tVriting  Ltsionjs  lor  firs  I  iind  Second  grades,  or  of  the  /  a-ltmrr  Mtthi 


Jii.  Pauljiad  ftCDre«  of  utiier  blR  citiM.     Moreover,  it  has 
'  '^  '     "  '  ^rtf  tn  teachers  whose 

fttAad MfittitallLyr  tturd 
fjiAt  aad  ^bove.  We  have  trained  I.V^Oii*  clentenury  sch'ujl  tf-ach^rs  fnee  lo  demnti<strittc  eotiimDU-sens^,  mujcular^movEment  writiu* 
tkiiluily  and  teach  it  succeMfuSly.    THF-  PALMFR  METHOD  MANUAL,  single  copy,  2nc  poitpaid. 
TE  JL  M.  FAIMEB  CO.,  30  btat  PItw,  K.  Y. ;  Fikwf  BMt-.  CAt  Ri?yi.  b. :  120  Bijin-  Si.  B«Hq.  Jw, ;  Wwteiir  M^,  Pliti,  Pk,;  J3  S.  W^kiH  A*.,  dicaft.  ML 


BUY  W.  S.  S -THRIFT  STAMPS 


OE 


to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the  die-- 
tionary  and  fixing  th  e  habit       of  consult* 

ing  It,  is  one  of  the  main 
duties  that  the  school  can 
perform  fof  a  student:*' 
$&ys  Dr,  Suzzallq,  Pres- 
ident of  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle. 

Wham  quostionii  ArutA  tio 
jroa  rarest  thftt 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 

Dictionary  ia  a  universal  question  answerer? 

MMNVMatateyTcmt.    2.7MPafet.    COOO Dbulnll 
CrtircdPlslet.    90.000 Geairaplilcal Sabfccti. 
1X000  Blofraphical  Entrlct. 

Tti«  only  dSetlonarr  with  the  new  divided  na^e* 
rlwraeterized '* A  Stroke  off  Genioiu*'  Type  matter 
is  cqaivalent  to  that  of  m  IS-rolame  encyclopedia* 

REGULAR  and  INDIA-PAPER  Editions. 


WRITB  f or  Specfancn 
tcKlien,  a  new  booklet 


Illuttratk»8.  etc    Free  to 
'  the  "Dog-Day  aub." 


G.  &  C  MERRIAM  GO* 
Sprimifieldt  Massu,  U.  S.  Ae 


01^ 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SESSION 

July  8th  — August  16th 

GRADUATE,    COLLEGE,   and 
ELEMENTTARY  COURSES 

Ptiysjca)  Ediication  and  Home  Econoin'^ 
ics:  Additioiaal  work   for  advanced  studttits. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Secondary  School 
Subjects  as  practiced  in  the  most  modem 
schools:  Oral  English,  EnglLshj  MaihematicSp 
etc.  Teaching  staff  includes  heads  of  de- 
parlmentfi  from  larger  high  and  normal  schools 
as  well  as  members  of  ^«^gnlaT  faculty. 

Spanish,  Conversational  French,  World 
History,  South  American  RclariDiis, 
etc,  to  meet  present  demands. 

Pedagogy;  (  ourses  to  meet  requirements  of 
the  State  Teachers^  Examinations  for  college 
graduates. 

Fine  Artfl  Courses,  Pointing,  flra^ng,  Design, 

Vocal  Music^  Instrumental  Music,  Methods. 

TUITION,  t2S.O0 
BOARD  AND  ROOM.  FROM  $7  60  A  WEEK  UP 

For  further  information,  w^rite  to 
M,  ELLWOOD  SMITH,  Director 


Please  mention  the  "Journal"  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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IMPORTANT     ANNOUNCEMENT 
-  TO     COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 

THE  BAKER  &  TA  YLOR  CO. 

Catalogue  of  Book  Bargains 

1918  Edition-- Just  Issued 

Showing  their  greatly  reduced  prices 
on    hundreds  of  books  from   their 
overstock,  including  many  of  recent 
issue.    SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  the  books  of  all  publishers 
354  Fourth  Ave.    New  York   At26thSt.     1 

Thia  WM  doue  as  an  eduoAUonal  munpaifn.  Md  to  meet  tkc  dmoMmt 
for  teaohera  of  the  gygtcm. 
Tlic  need  of  tuch  a  ooura*  as  an  edoeatlooal  factor  n*  loacer  eslsta 

:==     now  teaching  ahoribaud  In  the  United  Sutea.    In  additlob  to  tlUa.  It 

=        Wrhnve.  thenfore,  decided  to disoontiuae  the  free eounc  after  Mnrek 
=     81.  1918      As  many  teachers  hare  heen  intending  to  take  the  eovrM. 
=     but  hare  put  off  doing  so.  for  one  rea«on  or  an»Ui«.  we  think  it  right 
=     to  glre  advMUcrd  notice  of  our  intention  to  dlsoontiuoe  the  eonrae. 

=     for  teachers  in  Giecg  Shoriliaiid  will  be  March  31. 1918. 

=         Those  who  hare  already  enrolled  for  the  eourse  bnl  hare  not  aest  la 

=     any  work  mar  rcKume  now.  or  mar  reriew  the  conne  from  the  begin- 

1    mOLEGGPUBUSHINGCOIIPm,  NewY«ri^CUcu>.  SsaFnaciKa 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY  DIRECTORY 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY, 


31  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Has    Bbsm    Establismbd    25   Ybaks. 

This  agency  makes  a  constant  search  for  high  grade  teachere  and  recommends  with  care.  Only  superior  teachers  are  accepted.  Tsachsrs 
are  sopplied  all  the  year  round.  If  you  need  a  ffood  teacher  or  know  where  one  la  wanted,  tend  particulnri.  THE 
ACTTVE.  GENEROUS   WORK   OF    THIS    AGENCY    HAS    SATISFIED    THOUSANDS    OF    TBAGHBRS. 


Interstate  Teachers'  Agency 

501-503  Livingston  Building, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  manager  of  this  ageacy  baa  had  twenty  yeara'  expcrleaea  as 
teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools,  and  ten  yeara' anceesafal 
experience  aa  manager  of  a  rapidly  growing  agencv.  He  personally 
aelects  snd  recommends  candidates  with  care.  The  sueeess  of  thto 
agency  Is  vouched  for  by  many  of  our  best  superiatendeats,  cnllfgr 
presidents  snd  normal  acbool  principals.  Send  for  circalar. 
T.  H.  ARMSTRONG.  T 


The  Reed  Teachers'  Aifency    l^"e^S.?JiS351S::n'.^!SS'?/'S^^;jSr«S5S: 

641  U.lvr.lty  Bldrf..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.      S^''.'S5'lSSSI«u°°  '"""  "*"  'ffT  RMuS?  M.^^ 


HARLAN   P.    FRENCH,    Prmsidmnt 


WILLARD    W,    ANDREWS,    Sm 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY.  Incorporated 

SmliesScMtsrAnGndeswidiCMvetartTeMhen.       Assitts  Teackn  ■  Okan«  Psaiiw 

W«  rsoslT*  cnlla  for  wM«-«wsIm  aad  procrMaHr*  teadicra  from  mrmrj  Stat*  In  tti*  Unloii.  and  w«  want  mora  sacb  laachaw  «pMi  «ar  I 
NOW    18    THE    TIME    TO    REGISTER  SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  81  CiMpal  Siraat.  Alkaay.  N.  Y. 


I   U   A   MJiTEACHERS'   AGENCY! 

2S  K.  lactoow  aiv*.  CMeago.     Iltmy,^*nw»tn».       ,m-n»mmwm.       tm1mtm,m>mmm.    8 


CC*/! RK   '^^I^'A'^'^GI-E^^^'^'^OUJOIN-AlL OFFICES 

TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

28IHYR. 


BALTIMORE 


KANSAS  CITY.  Ma 


CHICAGO      NEWYOfiK 
STEiKimnrHAU.  FurmoNBLQic. 

ST.  PAUL  CHATTAMOOCATENM.    SPOMNE  WASH. 

EXDHAHGE  BAMK  BUML  TEHPtE  CoijRT  CHimCllOFQMM£IKZflU«. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE 


id^U    JSXJUL^V   Ojiac/Wl^i:    Q.Q07tOU 


ChiC4jU2C 


PUase  nuniion  lA#  "JoumoT'  wh^n  corresponding  wiih  odvorHfra. 
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NEW    READING 


About  this  time  you  may  need  new  supplementary  reading — for  the 
rest  of  the  school  yean  You  have  an  opportunity  to  put  into  your  pupils' 
hands  the  best  of  their  literary  inheritance.  This  is  provided  in  the  new 
series  of  readers  that  has  set  a  new  standard  for  reading  books  for 
elementary  schools. 

EVERYDAY    CLASSICS 

Ediiffd  by  Fkjimki.in'  T^  Hakks  anrl  A*  H,  Thoi^tddikm^ 

Third  Reader     .     .     %  AB  Sixth  Reader     .  .       S  .60 

Fourth  Reader  .     .         .52  Seventh  Reader  .  In  Press 

Fifth  Reader.     .     .         .60  Eighth  Reader  .  .  In  Presa 

IN    NEW  YORK 

Everyday  Classics  have  already  been  introduced  in  many  schools  through- 
out the  state.  Among  the  cities  where  they  are  in  use  as  basal  or  supplemen- 
tary readers  are  New  York,  Mt.  Vernonj  Port  Chester,  Hoosick  FallsjTroy, 
Lansingburg,  Amsterdam,  Cortland,  Geneva,  Canandaigua,  and  Rochester, 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,     64  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


BY 


C^iTiv  NoTCfl  Kkhd^ilu  LL.  D.^  and  Connmisxioi/um^ 
Education  for  the  State  of  New  Jertejf^ 


534  pp.    Illustrations.    Maps.    $1.00  Pc^atpaid. 

Thu  but^vry  U  writlen  in  the  tpiTit  «nd  from  the  ttaiidpoint  of  to-dmy.  It  bring*  out 
cle«T] J  the  Europe^ii  background  of  American  bittoryi  espedaltjr  the  real  attitude  of 
yui  Eiig:li>h  peopla  toward  America  at  the  time  of  the  RevolutioiLp  It  teache*  leiton* 
of  history  within  the  compieheiiiion  of  pupilt  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  ffrade*,  taking 
up  lufJi  special  topics  a*  contervation,  co-operatioiip  immigration,  international  relations. 
En  sborlt  it  lays  a  broad  foundation  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  true  patrioti«m. 

The  text  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  pages  of  unusually  help- 
ful suggestions  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  elementary  grades,  by 
Dt,  KendaUf  based  upon  a  long  supervisory  experience. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Nevr  .^^l^gbiea^o 
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THE    USE  OF 

PRICE'S  PROGRESSIVE  SERIES  OF  REGENTS 
QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  BOOKS 

aw&kens    and    maintaina   interest^    compeU    inajittery    of   the   subject;    i.lIowa   the   teftcber   to 

chet^k  up  her  work;  spells  efliciency, 

ARE   YOU    USING   XHEM? 

This  series  oat-classes  all  others.     CRAMMING  IMPOSSIBLE— TRY  THEM 

THE  VOICES  OF  OUR  LEADERS  is  of  untju^ual  value  in  promotiug  patriotic  education. 
Order  now. 

THE  ONE  BEST  WAY  FOR  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC  —  follow  CAMPBELL  & 
HUGHES'"  SERIES.  Result  of  cLassroom  experience.  Nothing  quite  so  datisfactory  to  secure 
results  desired. 

STRONG ^S  im%  SPELLING  BOOK,  if  closely  followed,  seeurea  perfect  apellmg. 

WHAT  MORE  DO  YOU  WANT? 

The  BEST  WORK  in  Geography  is  obtainable  when  pupils  follow  suggestions  found  in  the 
NIVER  GEOGRAPHIES. 

**Thc  Proof  ol  the  Pudding*'  —  Use  these  geographies  one  year  and  yon  will  know  the 
rea^wn.  Y'ou  can  prove  above  atatements  only  by  using  the»e  texte.  Dare  you  give  them  a  trial  ? 
^}%  dUi'xntul — Transportation  paid. 

ORDER  NOW^IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT  f 

HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  be.  11-15  Unien  Square,  West,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

JOHN  C*  ROCKWELL*  New  York  State  Repreaentative 


I 


iimiiii 
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DISTINCTIVE  NEW  TEXTS 

With  the  1918  Viewpoint 

FOR    REGULAR    AND    JUNIOR    HIGH    SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA 

By  (Iallrtt  and  A?iiiiRfoii 

An  eiceptionally  dirca  and  practical  text, 
especial] y  prepared  to  meet  present* day  needs 
and  conditions.  Makes  the  tTansidon  from 
arithmetic  to  algebra  easy  and  natural. 

Emphasizes  (undamental  principles  and 
processes  and  their  application  in  modern 
butinesfl  and  science. 

Is  particularly  strong  in  its  presentation  of 
new  topics^  its  insistence  upon  accuracy,  its 
provision  for  solving  problems  at  sight,  and 
its  frequent  reviews* 


WRITTEN  AND  SPOKEN  ENGLiSH 

Dedniiely  designed  to  train  the  pupil  for 
his  every -day  environment  and  for  his  afcer^ 
school  life. 

Conversation,  correspondence,  telegrams, 
ne^vvspaper  and  magazine  articles,  parliamen- 
tary procedure,  debating,  dramatizauonp  and 
literary  criticism  are  some  of  the  forms  of 
composition  studied. 

Formal  grammar  is  developed  as  closely 
related  to  and  necessary  for  the  composition 
work. 
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An  Unsolicited  Comment 

FROM  A  DISTINGUISHED  EDUCATOR 

"For  pleasure  as  well  as  edification,  I  have  been 
going  over  the  Essentials  of  Geography,  First  Book 
{Brighatn  and  McFarlane),  and  am  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  the  method  and  the  execution.  It  is  hard 
to  think  of  a  more  attractive  and  informing  book  for 
children.  It  seems  as  though  it  would  help  to  revo- 
lutionize the  whole  treatment  of  geography;  and  the 
continued  attention  to  resources,  the  processes  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  organization  of  business  make  it 
educative  in  the  highest  sense.  One  effect  of  going 
through  the  book  must  be  to  form  in  the  minds  of 
many  children  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  of  the 
physical  and  political  make*up  of  their  own  country, 
its  occupations  and  its  products," 

*'I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  general  selec- 
tion and  execution  of  the  pictures.  They  are  a  revela- 
tion to  me  in  what  iTiay  be  done  in  school  books.  The 
maps  also  are  delightful  in  their  clearness  and  beauty. 
They  are  extremely  successful  in  bringing  out  the  con- 
tour. They  ought  to  leave  in  the  child's  mind  a  clear 
notion  of  the  elevated  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
also  the  lowlands/' 

"You  seem  to  have  hit  the  mark  in  making  the 
best  geography  that  has  ever  been  produced," 

ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART, 
Professor  of  Government,  Harvard  University, 

BRIGHAM  AND  McFARLANE'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  are 
published  in  a  two-book  and  a  four-book  edition,  with  New  Yoii  State  Suppleoteat. 
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PENMANSHIP  SCALES —THEIR  MERITS  AND 
LIMITATIONS* 

L.  A.  Pechstein,  University  of  Rochester,  Department  of  Education 


AN  educational  scale  is  a  series  of 
carefully  graded  samples  of  pu- 
pils' work,  ranging  in  intervals  of 
stated  value  from  poor  to  excellent.  By 
comparing  specimens  to  be  graded  with 
the  samples  upon  the  scale,  it  is  possible 
hereby  to  measure  the  worth  of  the  speci- 
mens in  a  manner  highly  comparable  to 
the  method  of  the  carpenter  in  applying 
a  yardstick  to  linear  extents.  The  gain- 
ing of  educational  yardsticks — ^the  stand- 
ardized test  and  the  measuring  scale — 
has  made  it  possible  so  to  refine  and  ob- 
jectify educational  measurements  as  to 
render  scientific  much  that  was  previ- 
ously subjective  and  inaccurate.  Since 
ability  to  measure  accurately  and  state 
quantitatively  its  materials  is  a  demand 
placed  upon  any  science,  the  relatively 
new  science  of  education  seems,  in  this 
most  recent  development,  merely  to  be 
attaining  a  development  both  valuable 
and  necessary. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  field 
of  penmanship  is  the  one  for  which 
standardized  scales  were  first  perfected. 
The  skill  to  be  measured  can  be  easily 
reduced  to  written  objective  form,  the 
elements  involved  in  the  productions  an- 
alyzed with  relative  ease,  and  the  same 
task  of  evaluation  repeated  by  the  same 
or  different  graders  as  often  as  desired. 
Combining  the  possibilities  and  the  genu- 
ine scientific  interests  of  educational  ex- 
perimenters and  masters  of  the  penman- 
ship art,  there  have  been  secured  many 
valuable  returns.  A  survey  of  these 
numerous  contributions  reveals  marked 
differences  of  aim,  method,  and  interpre- 
tation of  results. 

The  year  nineteen  hundred  ten  marks 
an  epoch  in  educational  advancement. 
Thorndike's  publication  of  his  mono- 
g^ph  and  scales  on  handwriting  not  only 


gave  to  the  educational  public  its  first 
important  scale  but  also  stimulated  a 
vast  amount  of  original  work  both  in 
penmanship  and  other  fields  of  instruc- 
tion. Thorndike^  constructed  his  pioneer 
scales  upon  the  basis  of  three  major 
characteristics,  namely-r-beauty,  legibility, 
and  general  merit.  Aside  from  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  scale  as  a  practical 
measuring  instrument,  the  author  made 
two  significant  educational  contributions 
— (a)  by  grading  the  samples  with  ref- 
erence to  features  existing  in  the  sample 
per  se  (as  opposed  to  the  vital  although 
logically  distinct  features  of  speed,  pos- 
ture, and  movement),  and  (b)  by  show- 
ing a  way  of  combining  the  judgments 
of  numerous  expert  judges  and  selecting 
the  most  adequate  samples  for  placement 
upon  the  scale. 

The  scale  devised  by  Ayres^  presents 
several  features  not  involved  in  Thorn- 
dike's.  Instead  of  grading  samples  upon 
the  basis  of  somewhat  intangible  factors 
of  beauty,  legibility,  and  general  merit, 
the  time  required  by  the  judges  to  read 
fixes  the  grade  of  the  specimens.  This 
criterion  of  legibility  seems  rather  well 
chosen,  in  that  it  is  essentially  objective 
in  character.  It  is  less  well  chosen  in 
so  far  as  the  various  graders  may  vary 
in  rate  and  ability  to  read  certain  speci- 

*A  summary  of  two  addresses  at  the  Syra- 
cuse meeting  (1917)  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association,  the  first  before  the 
Penmanship  Section,  entitled  "Penmanship 
Scales — Their  Merits  and  Limitations,"  and 
the  second  before  the  School  Administration 
Section,  entitled  "The  Gettysburg  Handwriting 
Scale." 

iThorndike,  E.  L.  Handwriting,  Teachers 
College  Record,  Vol.  H,  No.  2,  March,  1910. 

2Ayres,  L.  P.  A  Scale  for  Measuring  the 
Hand-writing  of  School  Children.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  Bulletin  No.  113. 
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mens.  Added  features  of  the  scale  are 
the  reduction  in  number  of  the  degrees 
of  quality  to  be  represented  (Thorndike 
having  a  range  from  4  to  18  and  Ayres 
only  eight,  from  20  to  90),  and  including 
three  types  of  specimens  for  each  quality 
— vertical,  semi-slant,  and  full  slant. 
Ayres  has  used  this  basic  "Three  Slant 
Edition"  in  selecting  samples  for  a  scale 
to  be  used  in  judging  the  handwriting  of 
adults.^  A  later  contribution,  the  "Get- 
tysburg Edition,"^  possesses  several  dis- 
.  tinctive  features.  (1)  Only  one  sample 
is  presented  for  each  of  the  eight  steps 
of  the  scale,  these  samples  being  written 
on  ruled  paper  and  being  the  same  in 
content,  since  all  the  samples  employ 
such  a  part  of  the  first  three  sentences 
of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  as  the 
pupils  could  writ^  from  memory  during 
a  period  of  two  minutes.  (2)  Definite 
directions  are  given  for  securing  and 
scoring  samples  of  pupils'  work,  so  that 
nearly  all  extraneous  factors  seem  elimi- 
nated. (3)  Tables  and  surfaces  of  fre- 
quencies are  given  to  represent  the  stand- 
ard scores  commonly  found  in  both  the 
quality  and  rate  of  writing  in  each  grade 
above  the  fourth.  (4)  A  grade-to-grade 
graph  combines  the  quality  and  the  rate 
averages  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  condition  of  writing  through- 
out all  grades  above  the  first.  This  may 
properly  be  called  a  supervisor's  graph. 
These  successful  attempts  toward  mak- 
ing accessible  the  directions  for  gather- 
ing samples,  equating  content,  and  sup- 
plying standards,  plus  Ayres'  statement 
that  there  are  numerous  improvements  in 
the  scale  itself  designed  to  reduce  vari- 
ability in  the  results  secured  through  its 
use,  would  suggest  that  this  "Gettysburg 
Edition"  should  really  "increase  the  re- 
liability of  measurements  of  handwrit- 
ing." Experimental  evidence  shows  that 
Avres'  "Gettvsburg  Edition"  is  more  re- 
liable than  the  "Three  Slant  Edition" 
when  subjected  to  rigid  testing.  Breed 
has  recently  studied  the  relative  accuracy 
of  the  two  scales  and  draws  four  im- 
portant conclusions.  (1)  In  two  series 
of  tests,  the  "Gettysburg  Edition"  was 
found  to  be  more  accurate  as  a  measur- 
ing instrument  than  the  "Three  Slant 
Edition."  The  average  error  (i.  e.,  the 
average  of  the  deviations  of  the  various 
grades  from  the  average  of  all  the 
grades)  of  the  former  was  5.93 ;  of  the 


latter,  6.89.  (2)  The  error  of  measure- 
ment decreased  as  practice,  without  in- 
struction, increased.  (3)  The  accuracy 
of  the  "Gettysburg  Edition"  seemed  to 
increase  as  the  similarity  increased  be- 
tween scale  and  copy  content  (4)  There 
is  need  of  determining  quantitatively  the 
relation  between  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment and  similarity  of  scale  and  meas- 
ured content.* 

Certain  possible  criticisms  can  be  made 
against  the  scale.  (1)  With  younger 
pupils,  the  standardized  lines  of  the  Get- 
tysburg speech  prove  too  difficult  both  for 
memorizing  and  writing.  Consequently, 
in  so  far  as  identity  of  content  is  essen- 
tial, the  scale  would  be  limited  to  grades 
relatively  advanced  in  penmanship.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  the  scale  may  be  used  to 
grade  samples  of  diverse  content  just  as 
readily  as  any  scale.  (2)  The  non-avail- 
ability of  standard  scores  below  the  fifth 
grade  materially  lessens  the  fullest  pos- 
sible value  of  the  scale.  If  comparison 
with  standards  is  one  of  the  chief  values 
to  be  secured  by  the  use  of  a  scale  (a 
point  later  to  be  argued),  here  would 
seem  to  be  revealed  a  real  defect.  On 
the  other  hand  there  may  be  "great  doubt 
whether  pupils  below  the  fifth  grade  have 
formulated  their  manner  of  writing  com- 
pletely enough  for  judgment  to  be  passed 
upon  it  in  connection  with  a  standard  of 
the  exactitude  which  a  median  score  for 
a  grade  would  suggest.  This  does  not 
invalidate  the  use  of  the  scale  as  a  meas- 
uring rod  used  less  formally  for  pupils 
below  the  fifth  grade  than  for  those 
above.  The  presence  of  a  median  score 
for  grades  is  something  added  to  the 
original  scale ;  the  absence  of  the  median 
for  the  lower  grades  is  not  something  sub- 
tracted from  the  scale."**  (3)  The  scale 
may  be  rather  too  local  in  make-up,  since 
it  only  contains  samples  gathered  during 

3Ibid,  A  Scale  for  Measuring  the  Handwrit- 
ing of  Adults,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Bul- 
letin E,  138. 

4 Ibid,  Measuring  Scale  for  Handwriting 
(1917),  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

♦Professor  Breed's  findings  were  reported 
at  the  1917  meetings  of  Section  L,  A.  A.  A.  S.. 
and  are  included  here  by  his  special  kindness. 
Certain  less  extensive  results  secured  in  my 
own  laboratory  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
agree  with  his. 

♦♦Quoted  from  a  letter  by  Bryner.  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  in  answer  to  a 
question  regarding  the  availability  of  the 
median   scores   for  grades  below   the   fifth. 
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the  Cleveland  survey.  As  such,  it  would 
serve  as  an  admirable  measure  for  Cleve- 
land and  for  other  cities  using  writing 
systems  highly  comparable.  The  more  a 
w^riting  systems  departs  from  the  typical 
semi-slant  of  the  Cleveland  schools,  the 
less  usable  does  the  scale  become.  A 
value  of  the  "Three  Slant  Edition"  seems 
lost. 

Freeman's^  contribution  is  no  less  ob- 
jective than  any  of  the  Ayres'  scales  but 
is  of  an  entirely  different  character.  It 
is  the  outgrowth  of  an  attempt  to  analyze 
handwriting  and  hereby  to  determine  the 
independent  characteristics  that  combine 
to  make  the  total  quality  of  the  specimen. 
Five  major  characteristics  are  noted: 
uniformity  of  slant,  uniformity  of  align- 
ment, quality  of  line,  letter  formation, 
and  spacing.  Five  distinct  scales  are 
then  prepared,  one  for  each  of  these  sev- 
eral variable  features.  From  consider- 
able testing  experience  in  Freeman's  labo- 
ratory at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  it  becomes  rela- 
tively easy  to  grade  samples  in  each  of 
these  noted  respects  and  hereby  diagnose 
the  handwriting  of  a  pupil  in  such  a 
way  as  will  point  to  the  specific  remedy 
needed.  Successful  use  of  this  highly 
diagnostic  scale — ^better,  of  these  five 
scales — depends  upon  the  following: 
(1)  The  attention  is  fixed  on  only  one 
characteristic  at  a  time.  (2)  The  judg- 
ment on  one  point  is  not  allowed  to  in- 
fluence   the    judgment    on    the    others. 

(3)  The  same  fault  is  counted  only  once. 

(4)  General  impression  is  disregarded. 
The  scales  of  Thorndike,  Ayres  and 

Freeman  all  agree  in  demanding  that 
the  grading  be  made  upon  the  qualities 
directly  resident  in  the  samples  them- 
selves. Other  contributors,  mainly  the 
teachers  of  penmanship,  have  argued  that 
the  scales  should  indicate  not  only  quality 
but  also  the  degree  to  which  proper  tech- 
nique of  production  was  involved  in  writ- 
ing the  samples  presented  for  a  scale  rat- 
ing. This  demand  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  following  quotations :  "The  function 
of  scales  is  to  school  the  judgment  and 
check  reckless  guessing  and  grading.  The 
Zaner  scales  show  qualities  in  handwrit- 
ing; present  the  essentials  of  position, 
form,  and  movement;  and  indicate  the 
rate  of  speed  for  different  ages,  grades, 


and  conditions.  Rate  of  speed  is  as  im- 
portant in  producing  writing  as  in  read- 
ing writing.  Process  is  as  important  as 
product."  (Zaner  pamphlet  entitled,  "Im- 
proved Handwriting,"  Columbus,  Ohio.) 
"In  some  of  the  scales  that  are  being 
used  for  measuring  handwriting,  speci- 
mens are  rated  the  highest  which  repre- 
sent the  poorest  type  of  writing  that  can 
be  executed,  because  they  represent  noth- 
ing less  than  slow,  finger-movement 
drawing.  No  one  who  does  not  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  process  through 
which  good  writing  is  developed  and 
taught  is  competent  to  grade  honestly  and 
fairly  the  penmanship  product  of  an  ele- 
mentary school.  Grading  a  series  of 
specimens  which  have  been  drawn  accu- 
rately with  finger  movement  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  measurement  of  that  most 
important,  but  to  many  intangible,  qual- 
ity which  clearly  portrays  efficiency  to  the 
expert  in  practical  penmanship.  Thus,  in 
grading  the  penmanship  of  pupils  the  im- 
portant factors  are  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Position,  movement, 
speed,  and  legibility  or  form."  (Palmer 
in  "Palmer  Penmanship  Pointers,"  April, 
1917,  New  York.)  These  viewpoints 
are  clearly  shown  in  the  recent  published 
scales  of  these  penmanship  specialists. 

The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales^  are 
three  in  number,  being  adapted  for 
grades  one-two,  three- four,  and  five- 
twelve  respectively.  Numerous  samples 
extend  from  very  poor  to  excellent,  each 
being  given  a  numerical  grade  as  well. 
Each  scale  sample  bears  a  legend  purpos- 
ing to  state  the  essential  facts  of  posi- 
tion, form,  movement,  and  speed,  e.  g., 
for  a  fair  (75%)  sample  upon  the  sec- 
ond scale,  "form  is  plain  but  too  round- 
ing. Movement  is  fair,  but  a  little  more 
speed  would  make  it  better.  Size,  slant, 
and  spacing  are  fine."  This  typical  quo- 
tation seems  to  show  that  the  scales  are 
giving  more  stress  to  form  (size,  slant, 
and  spacing)  than  to  the  factors  of  posi- 
tion, movement  and  speed. 

^Freeman,  F.  N.  The  Teaching  of  Hand- 
writing. (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1915.)  See 
An  Analytical  Scale  for  the  Judging  of  Hand- 
writing, The  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol. 
15.  p.  432,  April,  1915. 

•Zaner,  C.  P.    The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scale 

and  Standards  (ZglJ^e^^^l  ®^e«3^eC^ 
lumbus,    Ohio.)  ^  ^  O 
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The  Standards  for  the  Evaluation  of 
Efficiency  in  Palmer  Method  Handwrit- 
ing*^ consist  of  a  folder  for  each  grade, 
containing  suggestions  to  teachers  and 
four  graded  and  criticized  specimens  ap- 
propriate to  each  grade.  A  description 
of  the  third  grade  sample  most  nearly 
duplicating  in  numerical  grade  the  Zaner 
specimen  is  described  thus :  "Posture  75, 
movement  70,  speed  74  (50  letters  per 
minute),  formation  60  (very  little  con- 
trol, somewhat  illegible,  pressure  from 
wrong  penholding  superinducing  finger 
motion  on  some  downward  and  lateral 
strokes,  deficient  in  speed).  Grade  70." 
The  last  sample  on  the  same  sheet  is 
analagous  to  like  ones  for  each  grade  and 
states  unsatisfactory  conditions  thus : 
"Finger-movement  specimen;  the  writer 
of  this  specimen  sat  in  an  exceedingly 
cramped,  distorted  and  fatiguing  pos- 
ture, which  cannot  possibly  be  rated 
above  zero;  wrote  with  his  fingers,  and 
can  therefore  be  graded  only  zero  in 
movement,  succeeding  in  writing  only  14 
letters  per  minute,  which,  upon  compari- 
son with  the  correct  muscular-movement 
speed  for  this  grade  (see  above)  gives 
a  score  of  21 ;  legibility,  85 ;  average  or 
final  grade,  27.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory  rating,  even  if  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  continuing  this  unhealth- 
ful  method  of  writing  were  left  out  of 
consideration."  A  tabulated  pad,  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  grading,  in- 
structs that  pupils  are  to  be  rated  "on 
posture,  movement,  and  speed  while  the 
class  is  actually  performing  written 
tasks;  form  from  specimens  of  hand- 
writing in  the  standards  of  the  pupils* 
grade,  averaging  the  four  units." 

These  quotations  clearly  reveal  un- 
questionable defects  in  the  scales.  (1) 
The  scale  samples  do  not  reveal  three  of 
the  elements  upon  which  the  grading  is 
based,  for  it  is  acknowledged  that  rat- 
ing the  three  elements  of  posture,  move- 
ment, and  speed  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  final  process  of  scoring  form. 
(2)  Granting  that  this  duality  of  direc- 
tion is  merely  a  practical  matter,  it  is 
not  scientifically  demonstrated  that  sup- 
posed inaccuracies  of  posture,  move- 
ment, and  speed  correlate  perfectlv  with 
the  qualitv  of  the  production.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  not  conclusively  shown  that 
finger  movement  may  not  produce  writ- 


ing of  good  quality  and  even  at  a  rapid 
rate.  In  so  far  as  the  grade  attempts  to 
rate  more  than  the  elements  actually  in- 
cluded in  the  scale  samples  themselves, 
he  is  not  being  scientific.  He  has  con- 
fused the  question  of  how  an  objective 
penmanship  scale  can  be*"  expected  to 
function  and  his  more  penetrating  de- 
sires of  rating  all  factors,  both  the  tech- 
nical details  of  production  and  the  prod- 
uct as  well.  The  desire  is  laudable  and 
necessary;  the  assignment  of  such  pow- 
ers to  a  scale  is  foolish  and  extravagant, 
and  smacks  wholly  of  propagandism. 

This  survey  of  penmanship  has  meant 
to  include  all  available  scales  except  sev- 
eral extremely  local  in  character.  It  has 
shown  that  there  is  considerable  room 
for  debate  regarding  what  a  scale  may 
or  may  not  do.  This  suggests  the  need 
of  raising  two  questions:  (1)  What  arc 
the  merits  of  handwriting  scales?  (2) 
What  are  their  limitations?  The  re- 
mainder of  the  paper  will  be  directed  to 
discussing  those  two  significant  ques- 
tions. 

The  merits  of  handwriting  scales  arc 
no  more  nor  less  than  those  of  standard- 
ized measures  in  general.  Limitations  of 
time  render  it  impossible  to  handle  the 
full  range  of  values.*  Three  of  major 
importance  challenge  our  attention. 

(1)  A  penmanship  scale  sets  up  defi- 
nite standards  of  attainment.  Nature 
sets  definite  norms  of  attainment  in  the 
physical,  social  and  mental  realms.  These 
norms  must  be  reached  by  a  certain  time 
and  must  seldom  if  ever  be  prematurely 
surpassed.  The  norms  set  by  a  widely 
selected  group  must  be  the  controlling 
ones  for  the  smaller  classroom  group. 
They  mark  the  limits  of  the  zone  of 
safetv  within  which  reside  all  the  pupils 
meeting  adequately  the  demands  reason- 
ably made  upon  them.  For  penmanship, 
these  limits  are  set  by  the  scales.  These 
show  what  quality  is  normally  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  given  grade,  how  the  mem- 
bers distribute  around  the  general  tend- 

TPalmer,  A.  N.  Standards  for  the  Evalua- 
tion of  Efficiency  in  Palmer  Method  Hand- 
writing.   (The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  New  York.) 

♦For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  value  of 
standardized  measures  to  the  superintendent, 
principal,  special  supervisor,  and  teacher,  sec 
Pechstein,  L.  A.,  "The  Old  Problem  from 
New  Angles,"  the  Journal  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association,  November,   1917. 
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ency  of  the  group,  etc.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  a  question  of  how  well  a  fourth 
grader  can  be  taught  to  write. 

It  is  much  more  essential  to  ask  how 
well  a  fourth  grader  should  be  expected 
and  allowed  to  write.  It  follows,  also, 
tliat  there  will  be  reached  a  quality  value 
upon  the  scale  beyond  which  it  is  inad- 
visable to  expect  the  children  to  pass. 
Social  needs  do  not  demand  that  many 
of  the  graduates  of  the  public  schools  be 
penmanship  experts.  On  the  other  hand, 
society  is  constantly  demanding  that  the 
school  improve  much  of  its  work  and 
make  room  for  additional  tasks.  A  pen- 
manship scale  largely  makes  possible  the 
stopping  or  added  penmanship  drill,  not 
because  the  skill  of  the  pupils  has  be- 
come so  great  but  because  the  pupils 
have  become  sufficiently  as  expert  as  all 
the  factors  controlling  education  war- 
rant. 

(2)  Accurately  secured  scale  ratings 
cause  to  be  revealed  those  individuals 
who  are  markedly  different  from  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  group.  For  the  su- 
perior few,  this  argues  for  a  direction  of 
the  effort  regularly  spent  upon  penman- 
ship work  into  some  less  well-mastered 
field  until  the  group  as  a  whole  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  exceptional 
member.  Of  greater  importance,  how- 
ever, is  the  case  of  the  laggard  of  the 
group.  By  means  of  the  scale  he  is  not 
only  singled  out  but  his  special  weak- 
ness can  be  accurately  diagnosed.  The 
teacher  can  then  apply  the  exact  remedy 
needed.  A  little  special  attention,  of  ex- 
actly the  right  kind  and  at  the  right  time 
can  do  infinitely  more  good  than  any  at- 
tempt to  reach  special  needs  by  simul- 
taneous class  instruction.  Educational 
panacea  are  relatively  few  in  number. 

(3)  A  careful  and  conscientious  effort 
to  measure  the  progress  and  attainment 
of  students  invariably  has  a  valuable 
back-lash  upon  the  instructor.  If  a 
grade  is  below  the  standard,  the  teacher 
is  led  to  scrutinize  her  teaching  methods, 
analyze  more  carefully  the  psychological 
and  pedagogical  factors  involved  in  the 
teaching  situation,  alter  plans  and  de- 
vices, and  strive  in  every  possible  way 
to  improve  the  results  of  her  labor  of 
instruction.  This  makes  her  a  scientist 
in  her  own  laboratory  and  she  grows 
with  her  advancing  pupils.     A  teacher 


cannot  even  read  the  literature  upon  pen- 
manship testing  without  being  made  alive 
to  new  problems,  new  possibilities  and 
new  obligations. 

The  values  of  penmanship  scales  must 
not  so  blind  a  devotee  that  he  fails  to 
see  two  marked  limits  set  upon  the  use 
of  the  scales.  In  the  first  place,  it  needs 
to  be  realized,  both  by  the  teacher  and 
pupils,  that  the  scale  is  not  a  copy  model. 
If  the  pupil  comes  to  imitate  the  "just- 
next"  sample  that  he  desires  to  pass,  and 
hereby  loses  sight  of  the  ideal  pattern 
that  must  be  consciously  held  before  him 
throughout  all  his  instruction,  the  scale 
may  be  a  serious  menace.  Nothing  would 
so  detract  from  the  required  emphasis 
on  the  proper  technique  of  writing  pro- 
duction"; nothing  would  so  delay  the  at- 
tainment of  the  desired  degree  of  per- 
fection as  to  allow  a  very  imperfect  scale 
sample  to  function  even  slightly  as  a 
form  for  imitation.  One  must  not  fail 
to  see  the  forest  because  of  the  tree. 

This  suggests  a  second  important  limi- 
tation upon  the  scale,  namely — ^that  it 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the  writ- 
ing supervisor.  Primarily  because  the 
scale  cannot  take  account  of  the  elements 
of  the  writing  production — posture, 
movement,  speed — the  place  and  function 
of  the  supervisor  are  always  guaranteed. 
Directing  movement  drills,  regulating 
speed,  analyzing  letter  formations,  etc., 
fall  fundamentally  within  the  field  of  the 
supervisor.  And  if  his  trained  eye 
makes  it  easy  for  him  to  grade  the  for- 
mal results  of  the  students,  it  is  only 
because  he  has  become  a  grading  scale 
himself.  It  IS  fair  to  allow  the  pupils  a 
permanent  scale  for  use  when  the  super- 
visor is  present  only  in  spirit.  It  is  fair 
to  question  whether  this  permanent  scale 
may  not  have  certain  values  of  a  con- 
stancy perhaps  greater  than  that  of  the 
scaling  supervisor.  It  is  fair  to  demand 
that  a  supervisor  use  some  scale — even 
if  he  has  to  make  one  adapted  just  for 
his  own  special  system — so  that  definite 
standards  of  attainment  may  be  reached 
and  not  surpassed;  that  pupils  needing 
special  treatment  can  be  invariahlv  de- 
tected by  the  teacher  herself;  that  the 
teacher  may  secure  such  an  added  knowl- 
edge of  her  art  as  to  do  better  work  for 
her  boys  and  girls  and  have  les<j-lirnited 
joy  in 'her  service.Digitized  by  vjOOg  16 
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A  PRACTICAL   APPLICATION  OF  STANDARD  TESTS 
IN  SPELLING,  LANGUAGE  AND  ARITHMETIC 

Joseph  P.  O'Hem,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ROCHESTER  has  done  so  much  for  its  school  children  along  the  lines  of 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  music,  drawing,  physical 
education,  etc.,  that  the  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  subjects  of  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  language,  etc.,  were  receiving  the 
necessary  time  and  attention.  Monthly  tests  and  city- wide  examinations  indicated 
a  satisfactory  condition.  These  tests,  however,  were  made  up  within  the  system 
and  were,  therefore,  local.  The  use  of  standard  tests  was  started  in  order  to  find 
out  how  Rochester  would  compare  with  other  cities  in  the  so-called  formal 
subjects. 

Spelling  Tests. 
In  spelling,  three  tests  were  given:     The  Buckingham  ten-point  spelling 
scale  and  two  Ayres  spelling  tests.     In  the  Buckingham  Test,  the  scores  were 
high  in  all  grades  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  inclusive. 

Table  I. — Comparison  of  the  results  from  the  Buckingham  Spelling  Scale 
in  Rochester  and  New  York: 

Grade     III  IV         V  VI        VII       VIII    Average 

New  York 30%       47%      60%      70%      78%      85%      62% 

Rochester  55  70  80  85         91  95  77 

DiflFerence   +25%  +23%  +20%  +15%  +13%,  +10%  +15% 

For  the  first  Ayres  Spelling  Test  the  same  words  were  chosen  that  were 

given  in  Springfield,  Butte,  Oakland  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Table  II. — Comparison  of  the  results  from  the  first  Ayres  Spelling  Test 

with  other  cities: 

Grade     III         IV         V        VI        VII      VIII  Average 

Springfield,  111 65.0      70.0      72.0      68.0      73.0      75.0      70.0 

Butte,  Mont 81.8      78.7      84.5      75.0      76.2      89.4      80.3 

Oakland,  Cal 86.7      75.9      84.7      80.2      79.9      76.3      76.5 

Salt  Lake  Citv 89.9      78.8      87.6      86.8      87.1      82.2      86.0 

Rochester  . . .'. 77.8      77.4      85.5      82.9      83.1      84.9      81.9 

Note:  In  Butte  and  Salt  Lake  City  this  test  included  only  the  B  sections 
of  the  grade,  while  in  Oakland  and  Rochester  it  included  both  A  and  B  sections 
of  the  grade. 

The  second  Ayres  Spelling  Test  was  the  same  as  that  chosen  by  the  Cleve- 
land Survey  Committee. 

Table  III. — Comparison  of  the  results  from  the  Cleveland  Survey  Ayres 
Spelling  Test  with  the  Ayres  Standard: 

Grade  III  IV  V 


B        A 

Standard 73.0  81.4 

Rochester 73.2  81.9 

Difference -\-.2  +.5 

Grade  VI 

B        A  B        A  B        A        Average 

Standard 73.0  78.9  73.0    78.9  73.0    78.9         76.0 

Rochester 80.9  84.6  79.5    85.2         81.6    84.9         77.5 


B 

A 

73.0 

78.9 

68.6 

71.4 

-4.4 

-7.5 

VII 

B 

A 

73.0 

78.9 

79.5 

85.2 

B 

A 

73.0 

78.9 

71.5 

76.8 

-1.5 

-2.1 

VIII 

B 

A 

73.0 

78.9 

81.6 

84.9 

Difference +7.9  +5.7        +6.5  +6.3        +8.6  +6.0        +1.5 
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Table  IV. — Comparison  of  the  results  from  the  Cleveland  Survey  Ayres 
Spelling  Test  with  the  Rochester  scores : 

Grade       III  IV  V  VI        VII        VIII    Average 

Cleveland 78%       73%       75%       78%       76%       80%       76% 

Rochester 77.5        69.9        74.  82.5        81.9        83.3        77.5 

Difference -.5%  -3.1%  -1.0%  +4.5%  +5.9%  +3.3%  +1.5% 

The  low  score  in  the  4th  grade  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  words 
in  the  examination  were  not  taught  in  this  grade.  In  general,  however,  most  of 
the  words  were  found  in  our  course  of  study  for  the  grade  concerned.  The 
results  of  these  Standard  Spelling  tests  justified  the  time  limit  we  had  set  for 
spelling  which  is  about  2%  less  than  the  time  given  to  spelling  in  most  city 
school  systems. 

Language  Tests. 

The  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test  was  given  in  all  grades  of  the  city,  from 
the  third  to  the  eighth.  The  scores  were  slightly  above  the  standard  in  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth;  slightly  below  in  the  sixth,  equal  in  the  seventh  grade  and 
1.8%  below  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  Silent  Reading  Test  showed  that  the 
schools  having  a  large  foreign  population  fell  below  the  standard  median,  while 
schools  in  the  English  speaking  sections  ran  well  above  the  standard. 

Table  V.— Comparison  of  the  results  from  the  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test 
with  the  standard: 

Grade     III  IV  V  VI        VIII      VIII  . 

Standard 5.0  9.4        13.4        13.8        16.5         19.2 

Rochester   5.9  9.9        13.7        13.6        16.5        17.4 

DiflFerence    +.9        +.5        +.3        -.2  0.0      -1.8 

Thorndike's  Visual  Vocabulary  Test. 

In  order  to  test  the  power  of  word  recognition  and  word  meaning,  the 
Thomdike  Visual  Vocabulary  Test  was  given  in  eleven  schools  in  grades  3-B 
to  8-A  inclusive  and  in  the  B  and  A  divisions  of  the  third  grade  in  eight  addi- 
tional schools,  all  largely  foreign  except  one. 

In  the  Visual  Vocabulary  Test,  Thorndike  attempts  to  test  the  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  words.  There  are  nine  steps  in  this  scale,  five  words  each, 
each  of  the  steps  being  equal  in  difficulty.  There  is  increasing  difficulty  from 
line  to  line.  The  words  were  selected  from  "a  long  list  and  tested  at  first  by  the 
examination  of  about  fifteen  hundred  children.  The  pupils  use  a  letter  to  show 
what  the  word  represents,  A  for  animal,  F  for  flower,  etc.  This  test  is  valuable 
because  it  determines  whether  the  child  grasps  the  meaning  of  the  printed  word. 
It  gives  undue  prominence  to  names  of  animals  and  flowers.  No  standard  grade 
scores  have  been  determined.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  compare  the  record 
of  the  Rochester  schools  with  a  standard  score.  A  record,  however,  was  made 
in  eighteen  cities  in  Indiana,  that  may  serve  for  the  time  being  for  such  a  com- 
parison. On  that  basis  the  record  in  Rochester  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
the  cities  of  Indiana. 

Table  VI. — Comparison  of  the  results  from  the  Thorndike  Visual  Vocab- 
ulary Test  with  eighteen  cities  of  Indiana: 

Grade  3-B  3-A   4-B      4-A      5-B     5-A   6-B    6-A   7-B      7-A      8-B    8-A 
Rochester    4      4      4j4       5j4       5j^      6      6j4      7      7j4      8j4      8>4      8 
Indiana. .        4  5.26  6  *  6.66  7.29  7.91 

The  record  in  the  various  schools  is  very  even  and  consistent  from  grade 
to  grade,  except  in  the  foreign  schools  where  thirteen  groups  failed  to  score  at 
all  in  the  3-B  and  six  groups  failed  to  score  in  3-A.  Digitized  by  L^OOQIC 
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The  principal  in  a  local  school,  ninety  per  cent  Italian,  made  a  very  com- 
plete report  of  the  results  attained  in  his  school.  The  final  statement  in  this 
report  might  be  quoted  as  an  explanation  of  the  failure  of  so  many  groups  to 
score  in  3-B  and  3-A. 

**This  scale  was  uninspiring  from  the  standpoint  of  results.  The  element 
of  nationality  enters  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  Trabue  scale.  Children 
who  hear  little  or  no  English  spoken  at  home  and  whose  opportunities  for  read- 
ing outside  of  school  are  very  limited  had  a  hard  time  with  it.  Such  children's 
vocabulary  of  words  taken  apart  from  the  context  of  a  paragraph  is  very  limited. 

Some  erratic  tendencies  are  noticed  in  these  results.  A  great  many  individual 
children  succeeded  in  passing  certain  steps  after  having  failed  in  one,  two  or 
three  of  the  preceding  steps.  To  some  extent  this  may  have  been  due  to  the 
type  of  words  occurring  in  the  steps.  It  was  very  evident  from  the  results  that 
words  belonging  to  the  general  classes  of  animals  or  flowers  were  much  more 
familiar  than  the  words  expressing  time  or  the  moral  qualities  classified  under 
'Good'  or  'Bad.' 

The  fact  that  the  4- A  results  were  better  uniformly  than  those  from  the 
S-B,  and  the  S-A  results  better  than  all  others,  reveals  a  condition  requiring 
further  study.  These  results  are  in  accord,  however,  with  those  attained  by 
the  corresponding  grades  in  the  Trabue  Test.  In  general  the  over-age  children 
did  poorly  in  this  test.  This  was  to  be  expected,  however,  since  in  a  majority 
of  .cases  it  is  inability  to  use  English  that  has  caused  their  retardation. 

At  least  two  lines  of  remedial  effort  are  suggested  by  these  results,  viz: 
1 — More  emphasis  on  the  meaning  of  words  occurring  in  reading  and  spelling 
lessons  with  practice  in  using  the  same  in  sentences.  2 — More  dictionary  work 
in  intermediate  and  upper  grades." 

Thorndike's  Scale  Alpha. 

The  Thorndike  Scale  Alpha  consists  of  a  series  of  paragraphs.  The  child's 
understanding  is  tested  by  rccjuiring  him  to  answer  questions  and  to  follow  direc- 
tions concerning  the  paragraph.  The  scale  is  designed  for  pupils  from  the 
third  grade  to  high  school.  It  lacks  the  advantage  of  a  connected  story  and 
the  suitability  of  subject  matter  might  possibly  be  questioned  as  being  devoid 
of  interest  to  many  pupils. 

As  there  was  some  question  as  to  the  method  of  scoring  the  results  in  this 
test,  it  was  decided  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  that  the  total  class  average  of 
correct  answers  to  questions  would  be  used  as  score. 

Since  no  standard  scores  are  available  the  results  are  chiefly  valuable 
for  purposes  of  internal  comparison.  In  the  schools  where  the  test  was  given 
in  all  grades  the  record  for  the  number  of  divisions  of  a  grade  which  were 
above  or  below  the  median  is  shown  in  Table  VII.  Schools  in  this  table  are 
predominantly  foreign  in  nationality. 

Table  VII.— 

School 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 
T 
K 


Above  Median 

Below  Median 

11 

1 

11 

1 

4 

8 

1 

7 

6 

6 

10 

2 

1 

7 

8 

4 

6 

2 

0 
0 
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This  comparison  would  seem  to  prove  the  point  quoted  above  that  the 
element  of  nationality  is  a  very  strong  factor.  The  schools  having  the  larger 
number  of  divisions  above  the  median  might  be  considered  as  favored  com- 
munities in  point  of  environment,  home  influences  and  opportunities. 

In  comparing  the  results  of  the  Visual  Vocabulary  Test  with  the  results 
of  the  Scale  Alpha  Test  it  is  evident  that  word  recognition  is  easier  than  content 
reproduction.  It  may  be  that  too  many  of  our  school  children  learn  to  pronounce 
words  without  being  made  fully  conscious  of  their  meaning,  but  in  the  absence 
of  standards  it  is  a  problem  for.  further  investigation. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  Scale  Alpha  would  seem  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  silent  reading  with  understanding  is  more  important  and  should 
receive  more  attention  than  oral  reading. 

Table  VIII.— Thorndike  Scale  Alpha: 

Grade  3-B  3-A  4-B  4-A  5-B     5-A   6-B   6-A  7-B  7-A  8-B  8-A 
Rochester    Med....  8.3  12.1  13.9  15.8  17.4  17.95  18.7  18.9  13.9  15.4  16.4  17.6 

Trabue  Completion  Language  Scale  B. 

The  Trabue  Completion  Language  Scale  B  was  given  in  eleven  schools  from 
3-B  to  8-A  inclusive,  and  in  the  B  and  A  divisions  of  the  third  grade  in  the 
seven  schools  thaft  comprise  the  Washington  Junior  High  School  District.  The 
eleven  schools  represent  all  the  types  of  schools  to  be  found  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Rochester,  the  foreign  in  nationality,  the  mixed  in  nationality,  the  working 
sections  and  the  well-to-do  sections. 

The  Trabue  Test  is  merely  a  list  of  incomplete  sentences  arranged  in  a  way 
that  pupils  may  be  expected  to  complete  them,  hence  the  name.  There  are  ten 
sentences  in  each  test.  Seven  minutes  are  allowed  for  each  test.  Two  credits 
are  allowed  for  each  sentence.  These  tests  are  considered  of  value  in  judging 
general  intelligence. 

Dr.  Trabue  found  that  the  results  of  his  tests  agreed  with  the  opinion  of 
the  teacher  as  to  the  pupils'  general  ability. 

Of  these  completion  test  Language  Scales,  Dr.  Trabue  says:  "No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  define  language  in  any  strict  sense,  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  some  persons  may  be  able  to  speak  the  English  language  and  perhaps  to 
write  it  fairly  well  without  being  able  to  make  a  very  high  score  on  these  scales. 
It  may  also  happen  that  some  individuals  will  be  found  who  score  well  on  these 
language  scales  and  are  yet  unable  to  quote  a  single  rule  of  English  grammar. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  ability  to  complete  these  sentences 
successfully  is  very  closely  related  to  what  is  usually  called  language  ability." 

The  results  of  the  test  in.  the  eleven  schools  were  eminently  satisfactory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  achievement.  (See  Table  IX).  Only  four  groups 
out  of  the  one  hundred  forty  groups  examined  were  below  the  standard  median. 
The  gain  in  score  from  lower  to  higher  grades  was  uniformly  consistent.  This 
would  tend  to  confirm  the  assumption  of  the  author  in  arranging  the  language 
scales,  viz :  "that  older  children  will  not  only  be  able  to  do  the  same  tasks  more 
rapidly  and  more  perfectly  than  younger  children,  but  that  the  older  children 
will  also  be  able  to  accomplish  perfectly  tasks  which  the  younger  children  could 
not  begin  to  do." 

In  only  seven  cases  did  a  B  grouj)  of  a  grade  within  a  school  score  a  higher 
standing  than  the  A  group  of  the  same  grade.  While  there  is  variation  in  the 
scores  within  a  grade,  school  by  school,  still  the  variation  is  not  so  marked  as 
to  point  to  lack  of  uniformity. 

In  this  test,  the  foreign  schools  in  the  upper  grades  vary  little  from  other 
schools  and  in  some  groups  attain  a  higher  median.  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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Table  IX. — Comparison  of  the  results  from  the  Trabue  Completion  Test 
with  the  Standard: 

Grade      III  IV  V  VII  VII  VIII 

Rochester 7.77        10.17        11.55        12.57        14.37         14.75 

Standard 6.  8.  9.8  11.  12.3  13.3 

Difference +1.77      +2.17      +1.75      +1.57      +2.07       +1.45 

Starch  Grammatical  Scale  A. 

The  Starch  Grammatical  Scale  A  was  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  in  eight  schools.  The  Scale  includes  different  items  of  grammatical 
forms  and  is  therefore  only  a  general  measure  of  ability  to  use  correct  language 
forms.  Each  pupil  is  given  a  printed  copy  of  the  scale  and  is  allowed  as  much 
time  as  he  needs.  The  Scale  directions  are  as  follows :  "Each  of  the  following 
sentences  gives  in  parenthesis  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  stated.  Cross  out 
the  one  you  think  is  incorrect  or  bad.  If  you  think  both  are  incorrect,  cross 
both  out.     If  you  think  both  are  correct,  underline  both." 

The  results  point  to  a  condition  that  is  unusual,  especially  in  the  seventh 
grade  where  the  score  was  equal  to  the  score  of  the  eighth  grade.  In  fact,  the 
7- A  score  was  higher  than  the  score  of  8-B  and  8- A. 

The  difference  between  7-A  and  8-A  scores  would  seeQi  to  indicate  too 
little  emphasis  in  8-A  and  perhaps  a  corresponding  over-emphasis  in  7-A.  The 
question  of  nationality  or  neighborhood  does  not  seem  to  enter.  It  is  a  question 
of  balance  and  right  emphasis. 

Table  X. — Comparison  of  the  results  in  the  Starch  Grammatical  Scale 
with  the  Standard: 

Grade       '  VII  VIII 


Rochester    

Standard    

B          A 

8.4        8.9 

8. 

B           A 

8.45        8.8 

8.3 

Difference   

+.6 

+.3 

JuDD-CouRTis  Arithmetic  Test. 

The  course  of  study  affirms,  "on  the  one  hand  that  the  study  of  arithmetic 
should  develop  mental  power  along  the  lines  of  attention,  concentration,  judg- 
ment and  reasoning;  on  the  other,  that  it  should  give  the  child  such  skill  in  the 
use  of  numbers  as  will  enable  him  to  perform  the  fundamental  operations  with 
facility  and  accuracy  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mere  mechanics  of  these 
processes  shall  not  retard  his  thinking."  The  need  of  adequate  ways  and  means 
of  testing  instruction  in  arithmetic  has  been  felt  for  many  years.  The  pioneers 
in  the  field  of  testing  in  the  fundamental  operations  were  Rice  and  Stone. 
Courtis  came  next  with  his  Series  A  which,  however,  proved  unsatisfactory  and 
was  replaced  by  Series  B  which  represented  a  distinct  improvement  over  the 
earlier  form.  Series  B  has  been  used  extensively  throughout  the  country  and 
as  a  result  reliable  standards  have  been  established  in  the  attainments  of  children 
in  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic.  It  was  felt  by  the  Cleveland  Sur- 
vey Committee  that  "it  was  necessary  to  introduce,  between  the  very  simple  type 
of  example  in  the  first  series  (Courtis  Series  A)  and  the  highly  complex  type 
in  the  second  series  (Courtis  Series  B),  tests  representing  types  of  intermediate 
complexity."  As  a  result  and  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Courtis,  the  Judd 
Arithmetic  tests  were  devised  and  given  to  the  B  grades  in  Cleveland  and  later 
to  the  B  and  A  grades  in  Grand  Rapids.    The  Judd  test  j^  i^PeW^^^^^tJ^^&W  ^^^ 
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in  Addition  (A,  E,  J,  M),  two  in  Subtraction  (B,  F),  three  in  Multiplication 
(C,  G,  L),  four  in  Division  (D,  I,  K,  N),  and  two  in  Fractions  (H,  O).  The 
pupil  begins  with  set  A  and  takes  each  set  in  order.  The  test  is  spiral  in  char- 
acter and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  Courtis  tests.  "The  several  sets 
in  each  operation  are  arranged  in  the  test  in  the  order  of  their  complexity,  but 
with  them  are  interwoven  the  sets  of  the  other  operations.  Thus  a  pupil  first 
works  on  a  set  of  examples  in  addition,  then  passes  successively  to  sets  in  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  before  encountering  addition  again.  This 
changing  from  one  type  of  operation  to  another  lessens  the  strain  on  the  pupil 
which  is  involved  in  a  prolonged  test  of  this  sort."  See  Counts,  "Arithmetic 
Tests  and  Studies,"  p.  6. 

The  Judd  test  was  chosen  by  the  Cleveland  Survey  Committee  because  it 
was  thought  that  "it  would,  on  the  one  hand,  show  the  general  standing  of  the 
city  as  a  whole  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  and  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  diagnostic  in  its  character,  indicating  school,  class  and  individual  weaknesses 
in  each  of  the  different  types  of  operations  which  enter  into  the  solving  of  the 
more  complex  examples  in  each  of  the  four  fundamental  operations." 

The  Judd  test  was  given  in  the  same  schools  as  the  other  standard  tests. 
In  Cleveland  the  test  was  given  to  the  B  grades  only  and  in  Grand  Rapids  to 
the  5-2ind  A  grades.  Rochester  medians  are  below  the  Cleveland  medians  in 
every  B  grade  in  sets  B,  H  and  K,  but  above  in  every  grade  in  sets  L  and  M. 

in  B  grades  27  medians  were  above  Cleveland  medians. 

In  B  grades  50  medians  were  below  Cleveland  medians. 

In  A  grades  49  medians  were  above  Cleveland  medians. 

In  A  grades  35  medians  were  below  Cleveland  medians. 
Medians  improve  from  grade  to  grade  in  every  division  of  the  test.     Occa- 
sionally the  record  of  the  A  grade  is  less  than  the  corresponding  B  grade,  but 
only  slightly  less  in  any  case. 

Compared  with  Grand  Rapids : 

In  B  grades  36  medians  were  above  Grand  Rapids  medians. 

In  B  grades  29  medians  were  below  Grand  Rapids  medians. 

In  B  grades     3  medians  were  equal    Grand  Rapids  medians. 

In  A  grades  44  medians  were  above  Grand  Rapids  medians. 

In  A  grades  26  medians  were  below  Grand  Rapids  medians. 

In  A  grades     1  median     was     equal    Grand  Rapids  median. 

The  comparison  with  Grand  Rapids  is  more  favorable  to  Rochester  than 
the  comparison  with  Cleveland.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more 
certainty  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  Grand  Rapids  scores.  Professor  Counts  says: 
•'A  great  deal  more  care  was  taken  here  than  in  Cleveland  to  insure  the  results ' 
against  error.  Tn  Cleveland  the  teachers  were  inexperienced  in  giving  tests, 
while  in  Grand  Rapids  they  were  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  Courtis  tests." 
In  Rochester  the  tests  were  given  and  timed  by  principals  who  had  taken  the 
courses  in  tests  and  measurements  under  Prof.  L.  A.  Pechstein  at  the  University 
of  Rochester.    Testing  conditions  were  standardized  and  carefully  supervised. 

A  more  important  way  of  looking  at  the  scores  is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  difficulty.  In  point  of  difficulty  from  simple  to  complex  Professor  Counts 
groups  the  sets  as  follows : 

1— A,  B,  C,  D,        2-E,  F,  G,        3— H,        4—1,  J,  K,        5— L,  M,  N,  O. 

Compared  with  Cleveland  in 

1.  A,  B,  C,  D 4  medians  above  Cleveland  medians. 

20  medians  below  Cleveland  medians. 

2.  E,  F,  G 4  medians  above  Cleveland  medians. 

10  medians  below  Cleveland  median^QQg[g 
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3.  H   0  medians  above  Cleveland  medians. 

4  medians  below  Cleveland  medians. 

4.  I,  J,  K 7  medians  above  Cleveland  medians. 

8  medians  below  Cleveland  medians. 

5.  L,  M,  N,  O 12  medians  above  Cleveland  medians. 

7  medians  below  Cleveland  medians. 

Compared  with  Grand  Rapids  in 

1.  A,  B,  C,  D. . .  .25  medians  above  Grand  Rapids  medians. 

17  medians  below  Grand  Rapids  medians. 
2  medians  equal    Grand  Rapids  medians. 

2.  E,  F,  G 19  medians  above  Grand  Rapids  medians. 

11  medians  below  Grand  Rapids  medians. 

3.  H 0  medians  above  Grand  Rapids  medians. 

7  medians  below  Grand  Rapids  medians. 

4.  I,    J,   K....  ...18  medians  above  Grand  Rapids  medians. 

9  medians  below  Grand  Rapids  medians. 

5.  L,  M,  N,  O . . .  18  medians  above  Grand  Rapids  medians. 

11  medians  below  Grand  Rapids  medians. 
2  medians  equal    Grand  Rapids  medians. 

The  above  comparisons  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  more  difficult 
sets  of  the  test  Rochester  pupils  have  a  slight  advantage.  Whether  a  larger 
expenditure  of  time  on  the  fundamental  operations  in  the  lower  grades  would 
seem  necessary  from  the  results  of  this  one  test  is  a  question.  The  deciding 
factor  should  be  how  well  the  work  is  done  rather  than  how  much  time  is  taken. 
In  all  probability  too  much  time  is  taken  in  some  cases  and  too  little  in  other 
cases.  Some  pupils  and  some  groups  need  more  time  and  other  pupils  and 
other  groups  less  time.  Of  this  the  teacher  must  be  the  judge  save  where  a 
test  clearly  proves  the  direct  necessity  of  a  definite  course  of  action. 

A  comparison  by  grades  and  tests  is  given  in  Table  XI.  From  this  table 
the  following  details  may  be  selected  for  comment. 

Sets  A,  E,  J,  M — ^Addition: 

Set  A — The  medians  are  below  Cleveland  in  all  but  4-B  and  5-B.  The 
medians  are  above  Grand  Rapids  in  3-B  and  A,  4-B  and  A,  5-B  and  A,  6-B, 
equal  in  6-A  and  below  in  7-B  and  A  and  8-B  and  A,  indicating  a  need  of  daily 
rapid  drill  in  the  upper  grades  in  order  to  maintain  the  skill  developed  in  the 
lower  grades. 

Set  E — This  is  simple  column  addition.  It  is  evident  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  not  given  to  this  type  of  written  work. 

Set  J — This  is  long  single  column  addition.  The  Rochester  medians  are 
above  Cleveland  in  all  grades  except  4-B  and  5-B  and  above  Grand  Rapids  in 
five  and  below  in  four  divisions.  If  the  same  attention  had  been  given  to  short 
column  written  addition  as  to  long  single  column  addition  the  test  would  have 
shown  the  same  satisfactory  results. 

Set  M — Above  Cleveland  in  every  group  and  below  Grand  Rapids  in  three 
divisions,  5-A,  7-B  and  8-B.    This  shows  ample  practice  in  written  work. 

Sets  B,  F — Subtraction: 

Set  B— Many  pupils  added  set  B  instead  of  subtracting  which  may  explain 
the  poor  record  in  this  set. 

Set  F — This  does  not  mean  that  children  cannot  have  examples  under  the 
Cleveland  form.     See  Course  of  Study,  p.  14,  Sec.  3-DoigitizedbyLjOOQie 
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Sets  C,  G,  L — Multiplication: 

Set  C — Below  Cleveland  in  B  grades  and  above  in  A  grades,  above  Grand 
Rapids  in  five  and  below  in  five.  Pupils  misunderstood  this  form  of  multiplica- 
tion as  it  is  not  used  in  the  schools.  This  suggests  that  it  might  be  well  in 
grades  above  3-B  to  express  the  work  in  both  horizontal  and  vertical  forms. 

Set  G — ^Above  Cleveland  in  4-B.  Other  grades  practically  same  as  Cleveland. 
Above  Grand  Rapids  in  all  but  three  divisions. 

Set  L — This  is  the  most  difficult  set  and  our  medians  are  above  Cleveland 
in  all  grades  B  and  A  and  above  Grand  Rapids  in  five  and  below  in  three, 
7-B,  8-B  and  8-A. 

Sets  D,  I,  K,  N — Division: 

Set  D — Below  Cleveland  in  4-B,  7-B  and  8-B  and  above  in  S-B  and  6-B  and 
above  Grand  Rapids  in  all  but  one.  This  may  indicate  that  upper  grades  have 
not  been  using  this  form  of  division. 

Set  I — ^Above  Cleveland  in  4-B  and  5-B  and  the  same  in  6-B  and  7-B. 
Above  in  Grand  Rapids  in  all  but  one.  The  slight  falling  off  in  8-B  might 
indicate  a  need  of  drill  in  this  type. 

Set  K — Below  Cleveland  in  all  grades  and  below  Grand  Rapids  in  four  and 
above  in  four.  This  indicates  a  distinct  need  of  continuous  drill  on  simple, 
long  division. 

Set  N — Below  Cleveland  in  all  B  grades  except  6-B  and  above  in  all  A 
grades.  Above  Grand  Rapids  in  all  but  one  case  where  grades  are  equal.  This 
may  mean  the  necessity  of  more  drill  on  simple  forms  of  long  division. 

Sets  H,  O — Fractions : 

Set  H — Below  Cleveland  and  Grand  Rapids  in  all  grades  B  and  A.  It  is 
evident  that  too  much  was  taken  for  granted  in  the  work  in  fractions.  The 
results  indicate  the  need  of  more  stress  on  the  simple  forms. 

Set  O — Below  Cleveland  and  below  Grand  Rapids.  Here  again  the  need 
of  more  daily  drill  on  simple  fractions  is  apparent. 

Principals  and  teachers  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  scores,  not  only 
the  scores  in  Rochester  but  also  the  scores  in  Cleveland  and  Grand  Rapids,  as 
well.  How  do  we  compare  with  Cleveland  and  Grand  Rapids  as  a  system,  grade 
by  grade  and  set  by  set?  How  do  our  own  schools  compare  each  with  the 
other?  How  do  grades  compare  in  the  various  operations  set  by  set?  Is  the 
progress  of  a  grade  in  any  school  normal  or  does  it  show  variation — ^above  the 
median  in  one  operation  and  below  in  another,  showing  lack  of  balance,  lack 
of  stress  and  lack  of  supervision?  Does  the  record  of  an  individual  pupil  show 
variation  to  such  an  extent  that  remedial  measures  should  be  sought  to  eradicate 
the  weakness  or  to  remove  wrong  associations  in  certain  phases  of  number 
work?  We  have  traced  the  record  grade  by  grade  and  set  by  set  and  noted  the 
cases  where  a  grade  is  above  in  all  sets,  below  in  all  sets,  or  above  in  some 
and  below  in  others.  In  general  there  is  a  consistent  and  stable  balance  but 
exceptions  occur  here  and  there.  The  most  noticeable  variation  is  in  Set  H, 
Fractions.  In  5-B  where  Set  H  is  first  given  the  variation  is  from  .5  lowest 
to  10.1  highest;  in  5- A  from  0  to  7;  in  6-B  from  0  to  9;  in  6- A  from  1  to 
6.8;  in  7-B  from  0  to  6.5;  in  7-A  from  2  to  8;  8-B  from  0  to  6.1  and  in  8-A 
from  2.3  to  7.5.  In  no  other  set  is  there  such  pronounced  variation  in  scores. 
Variations  are  bound  to  appear  due  to  individual  differences,  teaching  condi- 
tions, environment,  etc.,  but  given  average  intelligence  and  normal  conditions 
there  should  not  be  such  pronounced  variation,  as  in  the  case  of  Set  H  where 
Rochester  is  below  Cleveland  and  Grand  Rapids  in  every  grade.  In  Set  O  we 
are  also  below  Cleveland  and  Grand  Rapids  in  all  but  8-A,  still  there  is  not  the 
same  pronounced  variation  grade  by  grade  as  in  the  case  of  Set  H. 

Attention-  is  called  to  chapters  five  and  six  in  Counts'  "Arithmetic  Tests 
and   Studies  of  the   Psychology  of   Arithmetic"    (The   University  of   Chicag^ 
Press).     Chapter  five  contains  "a  comparison  of  the  arithmetical  abilities  of^ 
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certain  age  and  promotion  groups"  and  chapter  six  contains  "a  comparison  of 
the  arithmetical  abilities  of  certain  race  groups."  A  division  of  a  number  of 
groups  into  under,  normal  and  over-age  proved  to  our  satisfaction  that  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  Professor  Counts  in  chapter  five  are  applicable  to  Rochester, 
namely,  that  "  *fast'  corresponds  to  the  young,  and  the  'slow*  to  the  old."  Further- 
more, a  glance  at  the  arithmetic  scores  of  the  various  schools  will  show  that 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  abilities  of  certain  race  groups  would  be  found  true 
in  Rochester.  The  scores  attained  by  the  various  grades  in  one  school  ninety 
per  cent.  Italian,  are  invariably  above  the  median  and  in  several  grades  the 
very  highest  scores  of  all.  In  5-A  this  school  attained  the  highest  score  in  all 
but  two  sets.  Other  schools,  mostly  foreign  might  also  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  There  is  apparently  no  handicap  from  language  or  race  in  the 
study  of  arithmetic.  This  is  quite  natural,  as  number  is  a  universal  concept, 
apart  from  any  medium  of  expression  save  the  symbol  itself.  As  Professor 
Counts  suggests  there  may  be  social  factors  at  work  tending  to  bring  about 
these  differences.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  the  fact  remains  that  in 
arithmetic  the  pupils  of  foreign  parentage  are  in  the  lead.  Finally  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  types  of  errors  found  by  Counts  in  his  analysis  of  Cleveland 
and  Grand  Rapids  scores  are  likewise  revealed  in  the  Rochester  results. 

Summary  and  Conclusion. 

From  this  attempt  to  measure  scientifically  the  educational  attainment  of 
school  children  in  the  language  and  arithmetical  abilities,  eight  points  of  major 
significance  may  be  drawn  in  summary: 

Language  A  bilities : 

(1)  The  development  of  language  ability  is  being  adequately  secured,  in 
so  far  as  the  entire  city  system  is  concerned.  This  is  shown  consistently  by 
all  the  tests  used. 

(2)  The  ability  to  recognize  words  seems  to  develop  faster  than  that  of 
ascribing  meanings  and  relations.  The  groups  largely  foreign  in  make-up  reveal 
marked  weakness  in  the  latter. 

(3)  The  general  intelligence  of  school  children  seems  adequately  measured 
by  the  Trabue  Completion  Test.  The  regularity  of  increase  throughout  the 
grades  argues  that  the  schools  are  successfully  counteracting  the  handicap  of 
nationality  so  marked  in  the  lower  grades. 

(4)  The  correct  use  of  spoken  idioms  needs  continued  attention  through 
the  eight  grades.    These  speech  habits  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

Arithmetical  Abilities: 

(1)  The  entire  range  of  these  special  ability  tests  shows  that  consistent  im- 
provement is  being  obtained  from  grade  to  grade. 

(2)  The  city-wide  scores  argue,  after  comparison  with  comparable  condi- 
tions in  other  cities,  that  the  local  work  is  markedly  satisfactory. 

(3)  The  harder  arithmetical  operations  are  executed  relatively  better  than 
the  easier  ones,  and  certain  of  the  easier  operations  bear  comparison  unfavorably. 

(4)  The  schools  appear  to  take  too  much  for  granted  in  the  teaching  of 
fractions.    Comparison  shows  that  an  expectation  of  better  scores  is  warranted. 

The  statistical  findings  of  the  tests  and  their  interpretation  suggest  that 
considerable  attention  may  profitably  be  given  to  the  actual  teaching  situation. 
The  principal  and  teacher  may  profitably  concern  themselves  with  the  following 
questions : 

How  does  the  school  compare  with  the  national  and  the  local  standards  ? 
Which  of  the  grades  is  below  the  standard? 

Is  this  inferiority  due  to  poor  preparation,  insufficient  attention  ^o^tJi^ 
subject,  racial  handicap,  poor  teaching  or  poor  supervision?  '^y^-'^^^*^^ 
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What  grades  are  above  the  standard? 

Is  this  superiority  due  to  superior  school  and  home  conditions,  su- 
perior native  ability,  superior  teaching  or  an  unwarranted  over-expendi- 
ture of  time  upon  this  particular  subject? 

Are  the  several  duplicate  grades  producing  comparable  returns? 

Are  any  of  the  grades  showing  wide  group  variability  and  thereby 
revealing  a  need  of  partial  reclassification? 

Do  certain  grades  need  to  spend  more  time  upon  certain  specific  lines 
of  work  and  does  the  course  of  study  need  to  emphasize  these  more  fully? 

The  teacher  may  profitably  be  concerned  with  the  following: 

How  does  my  grade  compare  with  the  national  and  local  standards? 

How  shall  I  interpret  a  possible  superiority — superior  native  ability 
of  the  pupils,  better  environmental  conditions,  better  teaching,  excessive 
amount  of  time  spent  herein,  or  as  chance  ? 

How  shall  I  interpret  a  possible  inferiority — inferior  native  abilities 
or  environmental  handicap,  too  little  attention  to  the  subject  factors  of 
chance,  or  poor  teaching? 

If  the  last  named,  how  can  I  improve  the  condition — give  more  time 
to  the  item  of  demonstrated  weakness,  present  material  in  a  different 
manner,  work  more  with  lower  fourth  of  group  and  give  individual  atten- 
tion herein,  be  attentive  to  errors  of  demonstrated  frequency  of  occurrence 
and  persistency? 

OPERATION  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP  ACT  IN  NEW 

YORK  STATE 

George  A.  Works,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  Cornell  University 


THE  most  frequently  stated  objection 
to  the  township  act  is  that  it  has 
increased  taxes.  This  is  an  objec- 
tion worthy  of  consideration,  but  be- 
fore we  accept  the  general  statement  let 
us  examine  what  is  meant  by  the  increase 
of  taxes.  It  may  be  that  certain  indi- 
viduals have  had  a  marked  increase  in 
taxation,  or  that  there  has  been  a  state- 
wide increase.     It  is  also  possible  that 


both    of   these   changes   have    occurred 
Each  should  be  examined  in  turn. 

The  pronounced  differences  in  tax 
rates  shown  by  these  examples  were 
characteristic  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 
This  inequality  was  primarily  due  to  the 
difference  in  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property  in  the  state.  There  were  in  the 
state  3,800  districts  having  an  assessed 
valuation  of  less  than  $40,000  and  2,000 

Assessed         Tax  Rate 


County 

Town 

District 

Valuation          1916-17 

Herkimer 

Russia 

7 

82,068             .00489 

(( 

9 

10,011             .03049 

<< 

11 

8,700              .02400 

Schuyler 

2 

203,087              .00149 

ti 

4 

113,728             .00000* 

a 

10 

46,720             .00779 

Oneida 

Rome 

10 

339,155             .00107 

« 

(( 

20 

139,830              .00146 

(( 

ti 

3 

29,150             .00855 

Cayuga 

Montezuma 

7 

441,396             .00135 

•^« 

ti 

2 

48,630             .00751 

Broome 

Chenango 

10 

156,012             .0025 

«i 

« 

1 

20,097             .012 

Montgomery 

Minden 

5 

100,600              .00349 

it 

it 

11 

29,703             .0135 
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of  these  had  an  assessed  valuation  of 
less  than  $20,000.  There  were  several 
hundred  districts  in  the  state  that  escaped 
any  local  tax  for  school  purposes  by 
contracting  with  other  districts.  Under 
tlie  township  system  the  tax  rate  has  been 
made  uniform  for  the  entire  town.  Nat- 
urally those  taxpayers  who  have  been  liv- 
ing in  districts  that  raised  no  local  taxes, 
or  had  a  very  low  tax  rate,  have  had 
their  taxes  increased.  This  is  not  un- 
just. It  is  unfortunate  that  they  have 
been  permitted  to  escape  their  fair  share 
of  school  taxes  for  so  many  years. 
School  maintenance  is  not  a  local  issue. 
Education  is  a  state  function  and  it  is 
the  obligation  of  every  property  holder 
to  pay  in  proportion  to  his  wealth  for 
the  education  of  all  of  the  children  of 
the  state. 

A  consideration  of  the  general  in- 
crease in  taxes  reveals  several  factors 
that  need  careful  consideration  before 
concluding  that  the  township  law  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  increase. 

1.  Last  summer  when  the  town  boards 
of  education  came  into  office  they  found 
empty  treasuries  because  under  the  law 
the  unexpended  balances  in  the  various 
school  districts  of  the  state  were  turned 
back  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  respective 
districts.  The  amount  thus  turned  back 
aggregated  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  for 
the  entire  state.  Very  naturally  the  town 
boards  made  a  budget  large  enough  to 
carry  them  through  the  year  and  to  leave 
a  working  balance.  Reports  from  each 
of  the  thirty-nine  villages  of  the  state 
having  a  population  of  more  than  5,000 
indicate  that  the  boards  of  education  in 
these  villages  have  carried  balances  that 
average  13  per  cent,  of  the  tax  raised. 
An  analysis  of  the  balance  remaining  in 
the  school  treasuries  of  the  towns  of  En- 
field and  Ulysses,  in  Tompkins  county, 
for  the  year  previous  to  the  enactment  of 
the  township  system  show  that  they  were 
7  per  cent,  and  8  per  cent,  respectively 
of  the  year's  expenditures.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  not  far  from  10  per  cent,  of 
the  taxes  collected  will  remain  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

2.  The  running  expenses  of  the  schools 
have  risen  materially  because  of  increased 
cost  of  supplies,  fuel,  janitor  service  and 
teachers'  salaries.  Reports  from  villages 
and  cities  not  under  the  township  system 


indicate  that  the  expense  of  running  the 
school  this  year  has  commonly  increased 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  over  last  year. 
But  this  increase  in  expense  did  not  be- 
gin this  year.  It  was  evident  last  year 
before  the  township  system  was  estab- 
lished. The  following  statement  of  the 
chief  items  of  expense  in  maintaining 
schools  shows  that  increased  cost  was 
evident  last  year  from  the  towns  of  En- 
field, Newfield  and  Ulysses.  There  is 
every  reason  for  believing  this  to  be 
indicative  of  a  general  condition. 

Per  cent,  of  increase 

over  previous  year: 

1917       1918 

Janitor  service 19%       28% 

Fuel  and  janitor's  supplies  75%  25% 
Salaries  of  teachers 2.5%       15% 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  for  the  year  1918  the  percentage  is 
based  on  amount  collected  and  not  on 
the  actual  expenditures. 

3.  The  year  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  township  act  legislation  was  en- 
acted providing  for  a  system  of  physical 
training  for  all  schools  of  the  state.  For 
the  first  time  this  year  the  full  burden 
of  expense  is  being  felt  in  rural  school 
districts.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
persons  have  held  the  township  system 
responsible  for  the  presence  of  the  work 
in  physical  training,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  provided  for  by  an  en- 
tirely separate  legislative  act. 

From  these  analyses  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  persons  who  have  had  a  low 
tax  rate  in  the  past  have  had  their  taxes 
increased  under  the  township  system  be- 
cause of  the  just  provision  for  a  uniform 
rate  throughout  the  town.  Likewise  it 
is  also  true  that  thousands  of  taxpayers 
who  have  had  excessively  high  rates  in 
the  past  have  had  their  taxes  decreased. 
Furthermore  it  is  evident  that  there  has 
been  a  general  increase  in  school  taxes. 
These,  however,  are  found  in  places  not 
under  the  township  system,  and  it  was 
a  change  that  was  markedly  evident  in 
comparing  the  school  expense  of  1916 
with  those  of  1915.  Therefore,  there 
must  have  been  other  factors  besides  the 
township  system  at  work  to  bring  the  in- 
creased taxes  of  this  year.  In  fact  it 
must  be  evident  that  little  or  no  increase 
is  due  to  the  new  systemsy^OOglc 
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There  is  one  element  in  the  increased 
taxation  on  farm  property  that  should 
not  be  overlooked.  In  the  past  pupils 
living  outside  of  the  high-school  districts 
have  been  able  to  attend  neighboring 
high  schools  and  the  tuition  charge  of 
$20  a  year  has  been  borne  by  the  state. 
Under  the  present  act  high  schools  in 
places  of  less  than  1,500  population  or 
ill  districts  in  which  less  than  15  teachers 
are  employed  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  Naturally  it  costs  more  to 
maintain  both  elementary  and  high- 
school  privileges  for  a  community  than 
it  does  to  run  the  elementary  school.  In 
those  towns  having  districts  with  high 
schools  that  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  farmers  are  helping  to  main- 
tain the  high  schools.  No  one  will  main- 
tain that  farm  boys  or  girls  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  opportunities  of  free  high 
schools.  Furthermore,  I  am  certain  that 
the  farmers  of  this  state  are  willing  to 
pay  their  fair  share  of  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  providing  of  such  educa- 
tional privileges  for  their  children.  If 
the  present  system  puts  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den on  them  instead  of  going  back  to 
the  district  system  with  its  injustices  let 
us  rather  provide  for  raising  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  our  school  taxes  by 
state-wide  taxation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  districts 
having  high  schools  should  be  removed 
from  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Such 
an  action  would  be  unwise  because  the 
interests  of  the  small  villages  in  which 
these  schools  are  located  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  surrounding 
country.  There  is  now  too  much  dis- 
tinction between  village  and  open  coun- 
try. Let  us  not  attempt  to  set  up 
further  barriers  by  the  organization  of 
our  school  system. 

Many  persons  who  are  opposing  the 
township  system  are  doing  so  because  of 
school  consolidation  under  this  act.  A 
comparison  of  provisions  for  consolida- 
tion under  the  district  system  and  the 
present  act  shows  that  such  individuals 
misapprehend  the  situation.  Under  the 
old  law  the  people  in  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts might  bring  about  a  consolidation 
of  districts  by  a  vote  favorable  to  such 
action.  This  was  relatively  a  rare  oc- 
currence. A  further  provision  was  made 
for  consolidation  by  giving  district  su- 


perintendents authority  to  make  such 
consolidations  as  they  deemed  best.  It 
is  true  that  the  voters  of  the  districts 
that  were  united  had  the  right  to  ap- 
peal to  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation if  they  were  opposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  district  superintendent 
Usually  the  appeal  was  not  sustained.  As 
a  result  of  these  "forced  consolidations'* 
and  regardless  of  their  merit,  there  had 
developed  a  great  deal  of  animosity  in 
some  sections  of  the  state  towards  the 
Department  of  Education.  Much  of  the 
foundation  for  the  charge  that  the  State 
Department  is  autocratic  had  its  origin 
in  "forced  consolidations." 

Fortunately  the  township  law  made 
entirely  new  provisions  for  this  feature 
of  school  betterment.  This  power  has 
been  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  district 
superintendents  and  the  Department  of 
Education  and  put  under  the  control  of 
the  people.  Under  the  township  law  if 
a  district  superintendent  thinks  that  two 
or  more  school  districts  should  be  con- 
solidated, he  brings  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  town  board  of  education — 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  town — if  the  board  believes  it 
unwise  the  matter  ends.  If  the  board 
takes  favorable  action  no  consolidation 
order  can  be  issued  until  the  question  has 
been  submitted  to  the  voters  in  each  of 
the  districts  concerned.  Only  such  dis- 
tricts may  then  be  consolidated  as  give 
a  majority  vote  favorable  to  such  action. 
P>om  an  administrative  standpoint  it 
probably  would  be  better  if  the  power  of 
consolidation  rested  in  the  hands  of  the 
town  board,  but  the  provisions  of  the 
law  are  undoubtedly  wise  since  there  is 
so  much  misapprehension  regarding  con- 
solidation. 

Frequently  it  is  claimed  that  the  pres- 
ent system  lacks  in  democracy.  It  has 
already  been  indicated  that  the  funda- 
mental provision  of  the  township  system 
is  that  each  taxpayer  in  the  town  shall 
pay  school  taxes  in  proportion  to  the 
property  he  possesses.  Certainly  this  is 
much  more  democratic  than  the  condi- 
tions that  obtained  under  the  district  sys- 
tem whereby  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  escaped  local  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  and  millions  of  other 
property  bore  an  absurdly  low  tax  rate, 
while  at  the  ssipffeetime  the  property  in 
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tlie  poorer  districts  was  taxed  excessive- 
ly. The  old  system  was  so  unjust  that  it 
is  surprising  that  a  democratic  people 
has  permitted  it  to  exist  over  so  long  a 
time. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  lack  of  democ- 
racy it  is  pointed  out  that  the  town  board 
of  education  has  too  much  power  in  fix- 
ing the  school  budget.  It  is  provided  in 
this  law  that  the  board  of  education  may 
determine  upon  the  budget  for  the  school 
year,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  ex- 
pend more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  assessed  valuation,  and  in  no  case 
more  than  $5,000  for  repairs  or  new 
buildings  without  a  favorable  vote  by  the 
people.  Compare  this  provision  with 
those  that  were  previously  effective  and 
those  still  operative  in  other  than  school 
matters.  Under  the  district  system  the 
school  trustee  had  the  power  to  include 
in  the  school  budget  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  the  salary  of  the  teacher  and  the 
incidental  expenses  of  the  school.  The 
voters  had  no  authority  in  determining 
the  salary  of  the  teacher.  This  rested 
absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee. 
Likewise  in  a  union  free  school  district 
the  board  of  education  is  required  to  sub- 
mit its  budget  to  the  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  express  provision  is  made  that 
they  may  not  reduce  the  amounts  set 
aside  for  teachers'  salaries  and  contin- 
gent expenses.  If  the  method  of  prepar- 
ing the  budget  by  the  town  board  of  edu- 
cation is  compared  with  the  system  used 
in  preparing  budgets  for  village  and 
town  affairs  aside  from  schools,  they  are 
found  to  be  identical.  Certainly  the 
budget  provisions  of  the  township  act 
are  no  more  undemocratic  than  those 
which  obtained  under  the  district  system, 
and  if  it  is  too  undemocratic,  then  our 
entire  township  and  village  system  of 
government  is  undemocratic  and  subject 
to  revision  in  the  same  respect  as  the 
township  act. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  this 
act  so  far  as  consolidation  of  schools  is 
concerned  provides  for  return  of  power 
tr.  the  hands  of  the  voters,  and  in  this 
respect  is  a  step  toward  pure  democracy 
as  compared  with  the  district  system. 
The  charge  of  lack  of  democracy  in  the 
township  system  readily  lends  itself  to 
general  statements  and  "glittering  gen- 
eralities" that  seem  significant  until  they 
are    analvzed.      Those    who    make    this 


charge  should  bear  in  mind  that  democ- 
racy will  never  attain  its  highest  effi- 
ciency until  it  learns  to  use  the  services 
of  the  expert.  Teaching  and  the  super- 
vision of  teaching  are  expert  services, 
and  not  until  we  have  proper  methods  of 
selecting  our  teachers  and  supervisors 
shall  we  attain  the  highest  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency in  our  schools.  The  township 
system  offers  greater  possibilities  in  this 
respect  than  the  system  which  it  dis- 
placed. 

Frequently  the  adoption  of  the  town- 
ship system  by  this  state  is  referred  to  as 
an  "experiment."  Evidently  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  statement  do  not  know 
that  the  system  has  been  in  operation  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  generation  and  that 
there  are  only  three  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  that  retains  the  district  sys- 
tem— Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  a  part 
of  Michigan.  In  all  other  states  either 
the  county  or  the  town  is  the  unit  of 
school  organization  and  administration. 
Since  the  experience  of  these  states  has 
shown  that  either  of  these  systems  offers 
greater  possibilities  for  the  development 
of  a  system  of  rural  schools  than  does 
the  district  plan  let  us  not  revert  to  our 
former  plan.  Would  it  not  be  much  bet- 
ter to  have  a  commission  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  various  farmers' 
organizations  and  the  educational  inter- 
ests make  a  thorough  study  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  state  and  report  its  findings 
to  the  legislature?  Meantime  the  opera- 
tion of  the  township  law  could  be  su- 
spended. The  writer  would  like  to  see 
the  farmers  on  the  committee  elected  by 
the  various  farmers'  organizations  of  the 
state,  so  that  they  might  be  truly  repre- 
sentative, and  he  would  also  be  glad  to 
see  them  have  a  majority  on  the  commis- 
sion. Such  a  study  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  the  finding  of  a  basis  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  farmers  and  upon 
which  a  sound  but  a  progressive  system 
of  rural  schools  may  be  established. 
Such  a  system  will  not  be  possible  if  we 
return  permanently  to  the  district  system. 

Mind  what  you  run  after.  Never  be 
content  with  a  bubble  that  will  burst,  or 
a  firework  that  will  end  in  smoke  and 
darkness.  Get  that  which  you  can  keep, 
and  which  is  worth  keeping. 

Something  sterling  that  will  stay  C 
When  gold  and  silver  fly  away. 
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CORRELATION  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  AND  PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

William  M.  Howe,  M.  D.,  State  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools 


THE  practical,  efficient  and  economi- 
cal administration  of  our  health  ac- 
tivities in  a  correlative  manner,  is 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary  if  we 
hope  or  expect  to  gain  and  maintain  that 
degree  of  popular  favor  so  indispensable 
to  the  successful  enforcement  of  any 
statute  however  worthy  its  purposes  may 
be. 

The  particular  plan  for  the  correlation 
of  health  educational  work  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time, 
relates  entirely  to  our  rural  communities, 
in  which  arise,  as  we  all  know,  many  of 
the  most  difficult  or  perplexing  problems 
of  health  conservation.  While  its  period 
of  trial  is  as  yet  brief  and  its  participants 
few,  all  reports  thus  far  received  afford 
every  assurance  that  it  will  prove  practi- 
cal, efficient,  economical  and  popular  in 
its  operation! 

Number  of  registered  nurses  combin- 
ing duties  of  school  nurse  and  those  of 
supervisor  or  instructor  in  physical  train- 
ing, 17. 

All  of  these  registered  nurses,  after 
completing  summer  work  in  physical  edu- 
cation, were  given  a  temporary  license 
to  teach  or  supervise  physical  training  in 
some  of  our  rural  schools.  The  holders 
of  these  temporary  licenses  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  further  instruction  in  this 
special  field  of  education.  They  will  be 
given  credit  for  such  work  as  they  may 
do  and  when  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  are  fully 
met,  will  receive  a  regular  license  to 
teach  or  supervise  physical  training. 

Supervisory     Districts     in     Which 

These  Health  Teachers  Are 

Employed. 

Albany  Co.,  Dist.  No.  1,  Supt.  E.  E. 
Richmond,  employs  2.  Albany  Co.,  Dist. 
No.  3,  Supt.  Warren  Ratcliffe,  employs 
2  Cortland  Co.,  Dist.  No.  3,  Supt 
Claude  D.  Carter,  employs  1.  Erie  Co., 
Dist.  No.  5,  Supt.  William  E.  Bensley, 
employs  2,  Fulton  Co.,  Dist.  No.  1, 
Supt.  Fred  A.  Stryker,  employs  1.  Liv- 
ingston Co.,  Dist.  No.  1,  Supt.  Roscoe  G. 
Conklin,  employs  1.  Madison  Co.,  Dist. 
No.     1,     Supt.    Irving    S.     Sears,    em- 


ploys 1.  Oneida  Co.,  Dist.  No.  6, 
Supt.  Pauline  L.  Scott,  employs  1.  On- 
tario Co.,  Dist.  No.  1,  Supt  Leon  J. 
Cook,  employs  L  Rensselaer  Co.,  Dist 
No.  3,  Supt.  H.  G.  Grubel,  employs  1. 
Washington  Co.,  Dist.  No.  1,  Supt 
Amelia  Blasdell,  employs  2.  Ulster  Co., 
Dist  No.  1,  Supt.  Emily  S.  Burnett,  em- 
ploys 2. 

Any  one  of  these  superintendents 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  explain 
to  others  interested  in  the  plan,  the  work 
thus  far  carried  on  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  State  Medical  Inspector 
of  Schools  would  also  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  advise  or  assist  such  super- 
intendents as  might  contemplate  the 
adoption  of  this  plan. 

Number  of  Towns  Served  by  Each  of 
These  Health  Teachers. 

Total  number,  36. 

In  five  instances  one  teacher  serves  one 
township.  In  eight  instances  one  teacher 
serves  two  townships.  In  three  instances 
one  teacher  serves  three  townships.  In 
one  instance  one  teacher  serves  six  town- 
ships. 

In  most  instances,  one  township  ap- 
pears to  furnish  an  ideal  unit  for  this 
manner  of  health  educational  work. 
Should  the  towns  be  small  or  the  schools 
easily  accessible,  two  or  even  three 
townships  might  form  the  unit.  Tlie 
problem  of  transportation  is  apt  to  be  a 
disturbing  one  on  account  of  its  expense, 
and  should  be  carefully  considered  in  de- 
termining the  territory  to  be  covered  by 
rural  4iealth  workers. 

Number  of  Schools  Served  by  Each 
OF  These  Health  Teachers. 

Total  number  of  schools  served  un<icr 
this  combined  plan,  363. 

In  five  instances  one  teacher  serves 
from  10  to  15  schools.  In  two  instances 
one  teacher  serves  from  16  to  20  schools. 
In  eight  instances  one  teacher  serves 
from  21  to  25  schools.  In  one  instance 
one  teacher  serves  27  schools.  In  one 
instance  one  teacher  serves  51  schools. 

It  is  a  mistake,  I  believe,  to  permit  one 
teacher  to  attempt  to  look  after  this  im- 
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portant  educational  work  in  a  territory 
so  large  as  indicated  in  the  one  embrac- 
ing fifty-one  schools. 

Number  of  pupils  under  the  super- 
vision of  each  of  these  health  teachers, 
VAST. 

In  eight  instances  one  teacher  serves 
from  200  to  500  pupils.  In  five  instances 
one  teacher  serves  from  500  to  800 
pupils.  In  three  instances  one  teacher 
serves  from  800  to  1100  pupils.  In  one 
instance  one  teacher  serves  1409  pupils. 

The  number  of  pupils  one  teacher  can 
serve  well,  will  depend  on  the  location, 
accessibiHty,  and  size  of  the  schools  un- 
der her  direction. 

Salaries     Paid     to     These     Special 

Health  Teachers  or  Physical 

Trainers. 

One  receives  $800  for  the  school  year. 
Three  receive  $1,000  for  the  school  year. 
One  receives  $1,100  for  the  school  year. 
Eleven  receive  $1,200  for  the  school  year. 
One  receives  $1,500  for  the  school  year. 

In  every  case  the  teacher  provides  for 
her  transportation. 

Manner   of    Employment   of    These 
Special  Health  Workers. 

Under  the  present  plan,  these  special 
health  workers  are  employed  as  physical 
trainers.  The  state  pays  one-half  of 
their  salary  up  to  six  hundred  dollars 
($600)  for  such  time  as  they  devote  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
physical  training  law.  The  balance  of 
their  salary  is  paid  by  the  local  school 
authorities.  They  are  given  definite  in- 
structions as  to  their  combined  duties 
and  are  required  to  submit  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  district  superintendents, 
through  the  board  of  education. 

Time  Devoted  to  the  Work. 

Their  hours  are  prescribed  by  the 
board  of  education  and  conform  to  those 
•of  other  teachers.  In  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  work,  some  of  these  special 
teachers  devote  many  extra  hours  to 
health  education,  to  the  correction  of  ex- 
isting defects  among  school  children  and 
to  the  betterment  of  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  territory  they  serve.  None  are 
employed  for  less  than  the  school  year 
Tvhile  some  work  for  eleven  months. 


The    Employment    of    the    School 
Medical  Inspector  in  the  Plan. 

In  every  instance  we  require,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  medical  inspection  law,  that 
the  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a 
school  medical  inspector.  He  is  expected 
to  act  as  medical  consultant  to  the  board 
of  education,  to  direct  in  a  co-operative 
manner  the  activities  of  the  health  teach- 
er embracing  school  medical  inspection, 
to  examine  and  care  for  such  cases  as 
may  be  referred  to  him  where  there  is 
no  family  physician,  and  to  assist  in  the 
betterment  of  health  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  pupils,  school  buildings  and 
premises.  The  health  teacher  is  expected 
to  notify  the  parents  of  defects  found 
and  to  use  her  influence  to  have  proper 
attention  given  to  such  defects  by  either 
tlie  family  physician  or  family  dentist. 
By  this  plan,  all  physicians  and  dentists 
are  permitted  to  look  after  the  children 
of  their  clientele,  which  I  think  is  espe- 
cially desirable  in  rural  communities.  It 
also  insures  better  co-operation  of  all  of 
the  local  physicians  and  dentists. 

Extracts  from  replies  of  superintend- 
ents, in  whose  district  the  combined 
school  nurse  and  physical  trainer  has 
been  employed  during  the  current  school 
year  to  date: 

On  November  9,  1917,  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  the  twelve  dis- 
trict superintendents  in  whose  territory 
these  health  workers  are  employed: 

"Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1917. 
My  dear  Superintendent: 

I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  an  expres- 
sion from  the  various  district  superin- 
tendents where  the  combined  school 
nurse  and  physical  trainer  is  being  util- 
ized in  health  educational  work  in  the 
rural  sections.  I  should  like  if  possible 
to  have  this  preliminary  report  in  my 
hands  by  November  23d.  Will  you, 
therefore,  kindly  reply  to  the  following: 

1st.  Is  the  combination  of  school  nurse 
and  physical  trainer  operating  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  in  the  part  of  your  dis- 
trict so  served?  2nd.  Do  you  believe 
such  combination  to  be  desirable  and 
practicable  in  the  program  for  rural 
health  education?  3rd.  State  briefly  your 
impressions  of  this  combined  work  as 
thus    far    conduct^ dzedBy  ^^Piir^4istrict. 
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With  my  personal  appreciation  of  your 
reply,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours." 

Replies  were  received  from  each  of  the 
twelve  superintendents.  Eleven  an- 
swered question  one  in  the  affirmative  in 
a  most  emphatic  manner.  The  one  in 
v/hose  district  one  teacher  is  looking 
after  fifty-one  schools,  did  not  enthuse  as 
did  the  others,  and  yet  he  spoke  well  of 
the  plan  and  commended  the  results  be- 
ing obtained.  Question  two  was  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  and  in  the  same 
manner  by  twelve  district  superintend- 
ents. The  superintendent  with  the  large 
district  did  not  express  himself  on  this 
question. 

The  replies  to  number  three,  "State 
briefly  your  impressions  of  this  combined 
work  as  thus  far  conducted  in  your  dis- 
trict," contained  many  interesting  expres- 
sions from  which  I  am  pleased  to  quote : 

One  district  superintendent  says:  "I 
believe  the  combination  of  school  nurse 
and  physical  training  teacher  to  be  the 
only  practicable  way  thus  far  tried.  It  is 
too  much  to  ask  small  rural  schools  to 
support  both  a  physical  training  teacher 
and  a  school  nurse  and  our  experience 
here  is  that  the  hurried  examination  of 
all  the  pupils  in  a  school  by  a  medical 
inspector  is  of  very  little  value  without 
the  follow-up  work  and  there  is  little  of 
this  without  a  school  nurse.  From  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  results  in  this  dis- 
trict, it  seems  to  me  that  something  is 
being  accomplished  that  we  did  not  get 
done  before  and  if  the  results  continue 
through  the  year  I  shall  be  satisfied." 
Another  writes:  "I  find  where  nurses 
are  visiting  homes  and  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  there  is  much  less 
opposition  to  physical  training." 

From  the  same  section  of  the  state, 
one  superintendent  tells  us  "the  nursing 
is  looked  upon  by  the  patrons  of  the 
school  as  a  very  good  thing  and  nearly 
all  think  it  is  a  great  improvement  and 
do  not  seem  to  mind  the  expense."  This 
letter  concludes  by  saying  "I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  work  and  can  not  say 
too  much  in  its  favor." 

l^'rom  another  source,  we  are  advised: 
'  Though  the  work  has  not  been  under 
way  long  enough  as  yet  to  get  any  defi- 
nite tabulated  results,  T  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  going  to  be  a  great  thing  for  health 


education  in  the  rural  communities;  the 
two  tilings  seem  to  go  together  admir- 
ably. The  work  is  progressing  slowly 
but  surely  toward  an  uplift  in  rural 
health  problems."  The  superintendent  in 
whose  district  one  teacher  is  caring  for 
fifty-one  schools,  writes  as  follows:  "I 
think  her  work  has  been  satisfactory  in 
the  majority  of  cases ;  although  she  is  not 
quite  as  well  prepared  for  the  physical 
training  drill  work  as  the  other  super- 
visor, her  health  program  is  better  taken 
care  of.  They  have  worked  in  harmony 
and  unison  so  both  parts  of  the  work 
have  been  well  taken  care  of."  From 
another  source,  I  am  informed  that  "un- 
der the  combined  system  there  is  far  less 
opposition  to  physical  training  and  much 
better  results  being  obtained  in  health  ed- 
ucational work."  The  same  opinion  is 
expressed  by  another  writer  who  says: 
"I  find  the  combination  of  nurse  and 
physical  trainer  has  done  much  to  har- 
monize and  popularize  both  physical 
training  and  school  medical  inspection  in 
the  territory  being  served  by  our  health 
teacher." 

Another  writes:  "I  did  not  realize 
that  I  had  conditions  in  my  district  which 
were  so  inhumanely  neglected.  I  think 
these  combination  teachers  are  doing  ef- 
ficient physical  training  work,  and  the 
people  of  the  towns  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize what  a  great  benefit  the  work  of 
these  instructors  is  to  their  children,  and 
I  am  surprised  at  the  co-operation  I  am 
receiving  from  these  people  in  behalf  of 
the  health  welfare  of  their  children." 
One  of  our  most  conservative  superin- 
tendents writes  as  follows:  "Last  year 
our  physical  training  teachers  were  spe- 
cialists, thoroughlv  trained  and  exception- 
ally proficient.  This  year  our  physical 
training  teachers  are  specialists  in  nurs- 
ine.  i^nving  had  but  six  weeks  work  in 
preparing  to  teach  physical  training.  So 
by  coinnnrison  our  teachers  this  year  are 
at  a  disadvantage.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  physical  training  is  being  sufficiently 
emphasized,  the  medical  inspection  law 
is  being  far  more  sensibly  and  efficiently 
administered,  the  teachers  tell  me  that 
the  children  are  also  taking  more  pride 
in  their  personal  appearance,  teeth,  nails, 
hair,  skin,  etc."  Another  says,  "By  com- 
bining the  work,  I  believe  the  nurse  gets 
a  contact  and  point  of  view  that  she 
would  not  get  if  she  were  not  working 
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in  the  combined  work  and  I  am  sure  she 
has  a  great  advantage  in  the  physical 
training  work."  In  another  report,  we 
are  advised  that  "the  results  obtained  in 
the  district  are  not  only  satisfactory  to 
tlie  district  superintendent,  but  popular 
in  every  respect  among  the  taxpayers 
who  realize  that  much  good  is  being  ac- 
complished." 

Again  we  are  advised  of  the  success 
and  popularity  of  the  plan  by  a  superin- 
tendent who  expresses  the  wish  that  the 
same  system  might  be  extended  through- 
out the  state. 

Another  expresses  himself  as  follows: 
"T  believe  this  combination  is  desirable 
and  practicable  in  the  program  for  rural 
health  education  and  wish  that  I  might 
have  such  a  combination  in  every  town 
in  my  supervisory  district.  With  the 
combination  of  physical  instructor  and  a 
inirse,  the  teacher  is  oftener  brought  in 


touch  with  the  children,  especially  if  she 
is  an  instructor  in  the  rural  schools,  be- 
cause she  has  a  smaller  territory  to  cover. 
In  this  way  she  is  able  to  give  the  exer- 
cises in  proportion  to  the  amount  that 
each  child  is  able  to  stand.  She  is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  understand  the  physical 
condition  of  each  child  and  in  this  way 
she  may  avoid  overworking  the  child  at 
any  one  exercise." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  those  inter- 
ested in  health  educational  problems  in 
rural  communities  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  suggestion  of  combining 
the  duties  of  the  school  nurse  with  those 
of  the  physical  trainer.  By  so  correlating 
these  health  activities,  we  will  be  able,  I 
feel  confident,  to  accomplish  far  more 
of  the  real  purposes  for  which  our  health 
laws  are  intended  and  at  the  same  time 
popularize  the  movement  in  the  rural 
communities. 


CLASSICAL  PLAYS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

H.  L.  Cleasby,  Syracuse  University 


THE  fundamental  aim  of  the  theatre 
is  to  provide  entertainment;  the 
fundamental  aim  of  the  school  is  to 
furnish  instruction.  It  is  true  that  some 
confusion  prevails  to-day  as  to  the  re- 
spective aims  of  these  institutions:  many 
playwrights  attempt  to  teach,  while  not  a 
few  pedagogues  seem  to  be  aiming  to 
amuse.  Such  misdirected  efforts  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Accordingly,  when 
we  import  the  stage  into  scholastic  do- 
main, we  must  not  seek  to  change  its 
proper  function.  Even  in  the  school  the 
play  must  first  of  all  amuse,  must  enter- 
tain, must  interest.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
justification  for  its  introduction — its  pe- 
culiar power  to  make  impressive  and  real 
the  ideas  and  facts  which  it  teaches. 
Teaches  ?  Yes,  for  the  play  does  teach  ; 
we  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
interests  just  because  it  teaches.  The 
tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  Shakespeare, 
the  comedies  of  MoHere  and  Plautus  are 
the  greatest  of  dramas  because  they  teach 
the  greatest  of  truths.  If,  however,  these 
masters  had  not  thought  first  of  enter- 
taining, amusing,  interesting  their  hear- 
ers, if  they  had,  instead,  considered  edi- 
fication and  instruction  as  their  all-im- 
portant aims.  Prometheus  and  Hamlet. 
Tranio  and  Mascarille  would  not  be  our 


familiar  friends  to-day.  Consequently, 
we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  pre- 
dominating purpose  of  the  play  in  school 
and  college  is  to  interest  rather  than  to 
teach.  In  particular,  the  classical  play 
endeavors  to  create  in  the  minds  of  our 
students  and  their  parents  an  understand- 
ing of  the  men  and  women  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  and  a  realization  that  they  too 
were  struggling  with  the  same  passions 
and  problems  as  the  present  generation. 
While  we  are  to  accomplish  this  end  by 
making  use  of  material  drawn  from  liter- 
ature, history,  mythology,  and  antiquities, 
we  must  ever  take  care  not  to  become  too 
didactic  from  behind  the  footlights. 

Classical  plays  are  of  two  kinds,  those 
written  in  the  ancient  tongues,  and  those 
in  English.  The  former  aim  both  to  re- 
vive the  ancient  life  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, the  latter  reproduce  the  life  only. 
The  Latin  or  Greek  plays  benefit  the  stu- 
dents especially;  the  English  plays,  as  a 
rule,  are  more  interesting  to  an  average 
audience.  The  former  require  much 
more  labor  in  preparation ;  the  latter, 
perhaps,  call  for  more  subtle  eflfects  in 
the  acting.  Both  kinds  of  plays  may  be 
used  to  advantage  bv  the  same  school ; 
often,  it  is  advisable  for  beginners  to  of- 
fer a  program  made  up  of  a  few  short 
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pieces  in  Latin  or  Greek,  varied  by  an 
English  play  or  two. 

To  list  all  plays  available  for  students 
of  classics  would  be  an  invidious  task. 
1  shall  merely  comment  briefly  upon 
some  of  those  which  are  most  commonly 
given.  First,  in  Latin,  the  simplest  plays 
of  all,  suitable  for  reading  in  the  class 
room  as  well  as  for  acting  upon  the 
stage,  are  those  contained  in  such  col- 
lections as  the  "Perse  Latin  Plays," 
"Olim,"  and  "Decem  Fabulae."  Slight- 
ly longer  and  more  dramatic  are  the 
three  compositions  in  "Cothurnulus." 
"Schlicher's  Latin  Plays,"  of  more  re- 
cent date,  offers  seven  unusually  inter- 
esting little  dramas — one  of  these  is  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  first  year  Latin 
class,  two  deal  with  events  in  Caesar's 
life,  two  with  Cicero;  one,  "Dido,"  is 
based  on  the  first  book  of  the  Aeneidi 
and  the  last,  "Andromeda,"  is  taken  from 
Ovid.  The  stage  directions  are  full  and 
exceedingly  helpful.  Miss  Paxson's  "A 
Roman  School"  and  "A  Roman  Wed- 
ding" have  proved  very  popular :  they  in- 
culcate interesting  facts  concerning  Ro- 
man life  in  a  vivid  and  most  amusing 
fashion.  In  college,  the  students  or 
teachers  may  adapt  many  portions  of 
classical  authors  to  suit  their  dramatic 
needs :  certain  parts  of  Cicero's  dialogues 
can  be  turned  into  philosophical  debates, 
some  of  Pliny's  letters  furnish  sugges- 
tions for  excellent  plots,  and  Horace,  too, 
may  be  dramatized  with  slight  effort ;  for 
example,  the  satire  which  describes  the 
poet's  encounter  on  the  Sacred  Way  with 
the  ill-bred  self-seeker  becomes  an  ad- 
mirable little  "sketch"  after  only  a  few 
changes  and  additions  have  been  made, 
since  the  author  himself  wrote  it  almost 
entirely  in  dialogue.  The  complete  play 
of  Seneca,  Plautus,  or  Terence  demands 
experienced  players  and  considerable 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  director  in  stag- 
ing the  choruses.  The  Greek  play  in 
Greek  is  the  supreme  achievement  in  col- 
lege dramatics — it  requires  a  large  num- 
ber of  capable  performers  and  a  small 
corps  of  directors  who  are  specialists  in 
speaking,  singing,  dancing,  and  the  de- 
signing of  scenery  and  costumes.  Of 
short,  simple  compositions  in  Greek, 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  dearth;  the 
teacher  himself  must  adapt  scenes  from 
Xenophon,  Homer,  and  the  dialogues  of 


Lucian  to  suit  his  special  needs.  Perhaps 
Professor  Miller's  "Dido"  is  the  most 
frequently  performed  of  all  classical 
plays  in  English.  A  more  original  treat- 
ment of  the  story  is  found  in  "When  the 
Fates  Decree,"  by  Grant  H.  Code,  first 
presented  by  the  Peabody  High  School 
of  Pittsburgh  in  1914.  The  "Ulysses"  of 
Stephen  Phillips  may  be  effectively  given 
by  students;  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is 
true  of  Masefield's  "The  Tragedy  of 
Pompey  the  Great."  Very  many  plays 
in  English  deal  with  Greek  or  Roman 
themes;  each  school  must  make  its  own 
experiments.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
where  a  large  number  of  boys  is  to  be 
utilized,  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar"  is 
the  very  best  play  of  all.  Of  course,  the 
masterpieces  of  Latin  and  Greek  dra- 
matic literature  may  be  given  in  transla- 
tion. Gilbert  Murray's  rendering  of 
"Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians"  makes  a 
marvelous  impression  upon  modem  au- 
diences. Remembering  that  above  all 
else  you  are  endeavoring  to  seize  and 
hold  fast  the  attention  of  your  spectators, 
after  selecting  your  play,  either  in 
Greek,  Latin  or  English,  do  not  hesitate 
to  prune  down  long  speeches,  to  cut  out 
dull  episodes,  to  combine  short  scenes, 
to  speed  the  action  as  much  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

The  problem  of  assigning  the  roles  to 
individuals  whom  perhaps  hitherto  you 
have  known  only  as  pupils,  calls  for  tact, 
good  judgment,  and  some  imagination. 
As  a  general  rule,  allot  the  characters  to 
those  who  can  best  "look  the  part," 
trusting  to  skilful  coaching  to  develop 
the  requisite  histrionic  ability.  As  an  es- 
sential part  of  this  physical  equipment, 
however,  include  a  good  voice,  that  is, 
one  which  has  a  pleasant  quality  and 
possesses  the  necessary  "carr3ring"  power. 
The  best  scholar  in  the  class  has  no  in- 
alienable claim  to  the  character  of  Aeneas 
merely  because  he  is  the  best  scholar; 
Dido  should  not  be  impersonated  by  a 
bespectacled  little  creature  with  a 
squeaky  voice. 

Rehearsals  should  be  held  at  regular 
intervals,  and  should  be  announced  as 
long  beforehand  as  possible;  they  must 
beisrin  and  end  promptly  on  time.  The 
whole  period  of  the  rehearsal  is  to  be 
filled  with  concentrated  work ;  the  actors 
themselves  will  enjoy  this  sort  of  a  re- 
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hearsal  much  better  than  one  interrupted 
and  delayed  by  unseasonable  "fooling." 
The  director  or  coach  should  have  abso- 
lute control,  but  let  him  encourage  each 
actor  to  work  out  original  effects;  these 
he  may,  of  course,  accept  or  reject  at  his 
own  pleasure.  The  one  best  "method" 
whereby  to  ensure  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  a  play  is  to  have  the  delivery  of 
every  word,  the  interpretation  of  every 
phrase,  the  execution  of  every  gesture 
and  change  of  position  so  carefully 
planned  by  the  director  and  so  perfectly 
mastered  by  the  actor  that  the  whole  play 
proceeds  almost  automatically.  Nothing 
should  be  practised  in  a  careless,  unpre- 
meditated manner;  nothing  should  be 
left  to  the  inspiration  of  the  eleventh 
hour.  This  inspiration,  which  is  really 
a  kind  of  exhilarating  nervous  tension, 
will  undoubtedly  come;  if  words  and  ac- 
tion have  been  properly  prepared,  then  it 
will  quicken  them  into  an  unforeseen  ef- 
fectiveness; if  the  training  has  been  in- 
sufficient or  erratic,  this  inspiration  may 
work  wonders;  more  often  it  brings  to 
pass  lapses  of  memory,  errors  in  phras- 
ing and  emphasis,  and  all  kinds  of  dire 
calamities. 

Scenery  and  stage  effects  depend  upon 
the  possibilities  of  the  auditorium  at 
one's  disposal.  The  problem  is  to  get 
the  maximum  of  effect  for  the  minimum 
of  effort  and  suspense.  Screens,  cur- 
tains, shrubs,  and  flowers  are  not  only 
more  easily  obtainable  than  painted  can- 
vas, but,  if  judiciously  employed,  are 
much  more  stimulating  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spectators.  The  classical  note 
is  often  adequately  introduced  by  a  Ro- 
man or  Greek  doorway,  a  column,  a 
simple  table  with  a  Roman  lamp,  a  Ro- 
man chair,  draperies  with  the  meander 
or  scroll  pattern,  a  cast  of  some  ancient 
bust  or  statuette.  In  general,  the  best 
scenery  for  the  school  theatre  is  that 
which  is  simple  in  line  and  color,  one 
which  depends  for  its  effectiveness  upon 
a  few  bold  strokes  rather  than  upon  a 
multitude  of  accurate  but  petty  details. 
Time  and  money  expended  upon  the 
lighting  arrangements  usually  bring  satis- 
fjring  returns.  Avoid  monotony  in  il- 
luminating your  scenes ;  try  to  produce  a 
sunrise,  a  mid-day,  a  late  afternoon.  The 
quarrel  scene  in  "Julius  Caesar"  should 
be  played  with  Brutus'  tent  lighted  by 
only  a  lamp  and  a  few  torches. 


Good  costumes  delight  tlie  observers 
and  are  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the 
actors.  Teachers  and  pupils  will  derive 
immense  satisfaction  from  the  designing 
of  the  various  garments  and  choosing 
suitable  borders  and  ornaments.  All 
forms  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  abound 
ill  usable  suggestions — statues,  reliefs, 
Tanagra  figurines,  vase-paintings.  J. 
Moyr  Smith's  "Ancient  Female  Cos- 
tume" is  a  valuable  book  on  this  subject ; 
GuHck's  "The  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks"  contains  helpful  pictures  and 
patterns.  In  Latin  plays  which  deal  with 
events  of  historical  times,  we  find  that 
the  shapes  and  colors  of  the  garments 
are  more  fixed  than  in  plays  laid  in 
Greece  or  in  those  dealing  with  mytho- 
logical or  legendary  events.  For  exam- 
ple, we  may  not  give  such  free  rein  to 
our  fancy  in  garbing  Cicero,  TuUia,  Piso, 
and  the  others  who  attend  the  "Roman 
Wedding"  as  in  arraying  Iphigenia  and 
her  priestesses,  King  Thoas  and  his  Tau- 
rian  soldiers.  The  one  garment  that 
stands  out  most  conspicuously  in  the  life 
and  literature  of  the  ancient  world  is  the 
Roman  toga.  Johnston's  "The  Private 
Life  of  the  Romans"  ought  to  be  in  every 
school  library  and  its  information  upon 
the  other  articles  of  clothing  is  suffi- 
ciently correct,  but  its  lamp-shade  model 
of  the  toga  has  been  discredited  by  the 
experiments  of  M.  Heuzy.  His  investi- 
gations prove  that  the  toga  was  a  great 
segment  of  a  circle,  the  base  of  which 
measured  about  eighteen  and  one-half 
feet  while  the  depth  of  the  curve  was 
approximately  seven  feet.  The  diagram 
for  this  toga  and  the  directions  for  put- 
ting it  on  are  found  in  Sandys,  "A  Com- 
panion to  Latin  Studies,"  pp  191-193. 

The  Greek  play,  whether  produced  in 
Greek  or  in  English  translation,  employs 
a  chorus  that  must  sing  and  dance.  The 
aid  of  professional  musicians  and  danc- 
ers must  be  obtained,  but  they  should 
plan  their  effects  under  the  guidance  of 
the  general  director  of  the  play.  "The 
Antique  Greek  Dance"  by  Maurice  Em- 
manuel (Translated  from  the  French  bv 
Harriet  J.  Beauley)  will  prove  of  great 
service  in  arranging  the  dances. 

In  speaking  upon  a  subject  of  this  na- 
ture there  is  g^reat  danger,  in  tryin?  to 
avoid  the  Scvlla  of  trivial  detail,  of  fall- 
ing into  the  Charvbdis  of  obvious  gener- 
alities.   One  guiding  principle  I  have  en- 
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deavored  to  emphasize  throughout — the 
paramount  need  of  interesting. 

However  great  the  labor  of  producing 
a  play  in  high  school  or  college,  the  profit 
and  pleasure  are  far  greater.  Not  only 
is  the  work  of  the  class  room  refreshed 
and  invigorated,  but,  best  of  all,  this  mo- 


mentous undertaking,  with  its  strenuous 
rehearsals,  its  manifold  experiments  in 
scenery,  lights,  and  costumes,  its  glorious 
triumphs ,  over  frightful  obstacles  of 
every  description,  unites  all  the  partici- 
pants in  an  intimate  and  wonderfully- 
pleasant  bond  of  fellowship. 


ARE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS  WORTH  WHILE? 

Dr.  Dudley  Miles,  New  York  City 


ONE  difficulty  in  answering  such  a 
question  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
term  **publications."  ICvery  teach- 
er carries  about  his  own  definition.  That 
was  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  some 
years  ago.  Our  school  was  to  vote  on 
whether  we  should  establish  a  periodical. 

"Yes,"  said  one  graybeard  gravely.  "I 
think  it  might  be  a  good  thing.  Under 
close  faculty  supervision,  of  course.  It 
should  appear  once  a  term  or  once  a 
year.  It  should  contain  pictures  of  the 
seniors,  and  a  prize  story,  and  some  class 
prophecy  or  other." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  a  nervous,  black-eyed 
little  man.  "You  bet  we  should  have  one, 
but  it  should  come  out  every  week.  Til 
tell  you  my  idea  of  a  good  paper.  It 
ought  to  be  a  weekly  of  about  four  pages. 
It  would  tell  of  how  our  nine  walloped 
Morris,  and  what  the  soccer  squad  is 
doing,  and  be  full  o'  pep  from  beginning 
to  end.    You  get  my  idea." 

As  a  result  of  this  and  much  other 
sage  advice,  we  finally  established  a  mag- 
azine appearing  three  or  four  times  a 
semester.  Consequently  it  is  the  monthly 
magazine  I  shall  have  in  mind  in  trying 
to  answer  the  question,  Are  school  pub- 
lications worth  while?  However,  the 
principles  which  T  shall  try  to  explain 
will,  I  hope,  apply  equally  to  the  thin 
weekly  or  the  huge  annual. 

The  first  and  a  very  important  matter 
to  determine  about  such  a  periodical  is, 
Why  are  you  producing  it?  If  you  look 
into  vour  own  purposes,  you  will  prob- 
ably find  a  very  laudable  motive  there — a 
sense  of  loyalty  to  your  school,  a  pride 
in  its  fair  name,  an  ambition  to  establish 
its  reputation  amonp;  all  who  read.  Laud- 
able as  this  ambition  is,  it  leads  one  into 
slrane^c  paths.  Whither  does  it  drive  the 
faculty  adviser?  It  drives  that  conscien- 
tious personage  to  gather  in  the  student 
MSS..  to  pore  over  them   for  hoMrs  by 


the  evening  lamp,  to  select  what  reaches 
a  respectable  literary  standard,  possibly 
to  touch  up  certain  faulty  passages,  and 
then  to  arrange  all  in  an  attractive  order. 
He  may  find  that  a  short  story  is  needed, 
and  request  a  favorite  bright  pupil  to  trj' 
her  hand.  He  discovers  that  an  editorial 
is  wanted  on  school  spirit,  and  induces 
the  editor-in-chief  to  attack  that  vague 
subject  in  accordance  with  a  suggested 
outline.  At  the  last  moment  he  is 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  Sadie  Silver- 
berg  has  been  too  ill  to  write  up  the 
school  play.  He  loyally  sits  down  to  dash 
c^ff  a  suitable  account.  Then  he  moils 
over  the  galley  proofs,  and  perspires 
over  the  page  proof,  and  when  the  maga- 
zine appears  he  is  abashed  to  discover 
that  a  comma  was  omitted  on  page  7  and 
that  Milton  Gerlach's  name  is  misspelled 
on  page  20. 

This  laudable  loyalty  sometimes  drives 
the  student  editors  likewise.  If  a  pro- 
duction is  known  to  have  been  read  in 
the  class  room,  out  it  goes.  If  a  topic 
is  thought  to  have  been  assigned  as  an 
English  lesson,  it  is  forever  taboo. 
Freshman  productions  are  loftily  de- 
clared too  crude.  For  the  student  fears 
the  shafts  of  the  exchange  editor  on  the 
Commercial  "Caliper"  or  the  Herkimer 
"Firefly."  Now,  laudable  as  this  motive 
is,  it  is  not  the  most  admirable,  because 
it  does  not  make  the  periodical  so  help- 
ful a  part  of  the  school  life  as  it  should 
be.  It  seems  to  me  to  rob  the  magazine 
of  its  just  influence -on  the  regular  Eng- 
lish work  of  the  school. 

Before  1  explain  why  I  think  so,  let 
me  ask  a  further  question:  "Should  a 
periodical  serve  merely  as  an  outlet  for 
the  rare  literary  ability  of  the  school?" 
Every  school  has  boys  and  girls  with 
such  ability.  They  aspire  to  be  heard 
beyond  the  class  room.  They  cherish  the 
ambition  to  be<DQginfecgr^^kt3^^I^I.C  They 
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yeani  now  for  the  flattering  recognition 
of  print.  They  can  develop  talent  only 
under  the  stimulus  of  such  flattery.  I 
am  now  teaching  a  girl  of  that  type. 
She  care  nothing  for  Mathematics.  She 
has  failed  in  Algebra  four  times.  She 
despises  Science.  But  she  has  read  more 
than  any  other  two  pupils  in  her  section, 
and  she  writes  with  a  turn  of  phrase  and 
a  choice  of  diction  that  would  be  the 
despair  of  most  of  her  teachers.  She  has 
written  letters  so  winning  that  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  Freeman  and  Alice  Hagan  Rice, 
.Andrew  Carnegie,  John  Purroy  Mitchell, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  have  each  sent  au- 
tographs. Caruso  even  drew  a  mock  por- 
trait of  himself  above  his  signature.  Of 
course  her  stories  appear  in  the  issues  of 
our  school  magazine.  A  school  paper 
exists  partly  to  encourage  girls  of  her 
aspirations.  What  I  ask  is,  "Should  it 
do  nothing  more?"  We  once  published 
a  number  which  did  nothing  more.  It 
was  produced  chiefly  by  a  set  of  pupils 
who  had  become  ardent  admirers  of 
Stevenson,  largely  because  of  the  pro- 
found influence  of  a  single  teacher.  The  . 
articles  were  not  all  of  equal  merit,  but 
they  were  imbued  with  more  literary  dis- 
tinction than  is  common  in  school  peri- 
odicals. You  would  enjoy  reading  it. 
But  to  the  pupils  it  seemed  rather  eso- 
teric. Few  of  them  were  lured  even  by 
smooth  versification  to  read  of  "Tusi- 
tala's  lonely  grave  on  f  ar-oflF  Vaea's  top." 
The  issue  was  an  excellent  reward  for 
those  who  had  contributed.  Was  it  ful- 
filling the  whole  purpose  of  the  school 
paper? 

Of  course,  you  will  say  that  it  must 
have  furnished  a  field  for  the  latent  busi- 
ness ability  of  at  least  some  students. 
Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  periodical 
has  its  business  side,  which  should  be 
just  as  useful  in  training  those  students 
who  have  nascent  ability  as  the  literary 
pages  are  in  training  the  budding  writers. 
But  how  are  these  boys  to  be  given  their 
business  experience?  Should  the  faculty 
adviser  select  the  printer?  Should  he 
draw  up  the  contract  and  sign  it?  Should 
he  settle  all  the  business  questions  that 
arise  concerning  each  issue?  Should  he 
pay  all  bills?  Tf  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  conducted,  the  business  staff 
will  .fare  even  worse  than  the  contribu- 
tors. The  contributors  have  at  least  writ- 


ten the  pages  that  now  elate  them,  where- 
as the  business  staff  has  contributed  little 
except  looking  on.  The  complaint  that 
boys  are  too  immature  for  such  under- 
takings is  commonly  raised.  It  may  be 
asked,  however,  if  they  are  expected  in 
their  twenties  to  burst  forth.  Minerva- 
like, into  brilliant  administrators  or  per- 
suasive salesmen.  There  is  nothing  su- 
perhuman, surely,  about  writing  to  dif- 
ferent printers  for  terms.  With  a  half- 
dozen  contracts  before  him,  the  youth 
can  be  instructed  in  how  to  determine 
tlie  competency  of  each  firm,  and  to  se- 
lect the  house  which  gives  the  best  service 
at  the  most  reasonable  rates.  When  re- 
quired to  think  most  of  the  problem  out 
for  himself  he  gains  not  only  a  degree 
of  self-confidence  which  is  valuable  but 
a  notion  of  business  method  which  will 
be  permanently  valid. 

Moreover,  in  many  ways  the  magazine 
conducts  an  invaluable  school  of  experi- 
ence. A  girl  secured  an  advertisement. 
It  was  a  small  one — only  a  sixteenth  of 
a  page.  The  charge  was  proportionately 
small — a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  Her  com- 
mission was  even  smaller — ^twenty-five 
cents  in  all.  The  advertiser,  who  ran  a 
small  drug  store,  seemed  to  be  conve- 
niently out  whenever  she_called.  Three 
visits  cost  her  thirty  cents  in  carfare. 
Then  she  spent  twenty  cents  in  telephon- 
ing before  the  commission  was  earned. 
But  the  lesson  in  business  was  worth  the 
price. 

More  valuable  are  the  lessons  in  man- 
agement and  leadership  of  one's  fellows. 
Our  first  advertising  manager  devised  a 
very  neat  form  of  record,  which  enabled 
him  to  check  up  quickly  the  various  pay- 
ments as  they  were  made.  On  the  basis 
of  this  achievement  he  was  given  a  free 
hand.  He  became  important.  He  be- 
came conspicuous.  He  conducted  a  cam- 
paign among  the  students,  urging  every 
one  to  solicit  advertisements.  He  wrote 
in  one  room,  "For  ads,  see  Weiss."  In 
yellow  chalk  he  added  a  dozen  rooms  to 
his  domains  with  the  beckoning  words, 
"For  ads,  see  Weiss."  He  induced  an 
admiring  friend  to  make  an  immense 
poster  for  the  chief  hallway,  which  in 
flaming  letters  shouted  thorugh  its  whole 
length,  "For  ads,  see  Weiss."  This  cam- 
paign bore  fruit.  Not  only  was  anv  self- 
respecting  student  afraid  to  bei^dSQIQi 
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the  young  Napoleon  of  the  advertising 
world,  for  fear  there  should  arise  a  shout 
of  "See  Weiss,"  but  his  name  appeared 
as  by  magic  on  innumerable  blackboards 
in  connection  with  diabolical  phrases.  In 
fact,  his  usefulness  was  so  diminished 
that  he  had  to  resign  from  the  staff,  but 
under  kindly  tutelage  he  saw,  as  by  a 
great  light,  at  least  one  of  the  elements 
of  leadership. 

You  may  object  that  more  kindly  tu- 
telage would  have  prevented  him  from  so 
costly  an  error.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  it  is  only  through  the  actual  conduct 
of  affairs,  more  frequently  than  not 
through  the  numerous  mistakes  commit- 
ted, that  youth  grows  to  competence. 
The  faculty  adviser  certainly  should  not 
dream  that  he  is  to  administer  affairs 
while  the  pupils  look  on.  His  function 
is  merely  to  offer  counsel  wheft  matters 
are  going  wrong,  to  point  out  standards 
of  efficiency  and  honesty,  to  make  the 
pupils  aware  of  higher  levels  toward 
which  they  should  strive.  Only  in  that 
way  can  he  develop  that  initiative  and 
that  self-reliance  which  will  stand  these 
young  people  in  good  stead  when  they 
launch  out  into  life  for  themselves. 

But  I  appear  to  have  strayed  off  onto 
the  business  management.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  aim  of  developing  these  stu- 
dents by  placing  responsibility  on  them 
applies  equally  to  the  literary  side  of 
the  staff.  The  boys  and  girls  can  run 
their  own  periodical  with  only  general 
guidance  from  the  teacher-in-charge.  The 
staff  should  by  all  means  be  required  to 
make  its  own  selection  of  what  is  to  ap- 
pear in  its  pages.  This  selection  should 
be  subject,  of  course,  to  the  veto  of  some 
older  head,  but  this  older  head  should 
refrain  from  making  the  first  sifting  of 
possible  material.  If  the  staff  has  any 
literary  judgment  to  begin  with,  that  taste 
will  become  finer  only  by  exercise.  The 
arrangement  of  the  selections,  the  read- 
ing of  proof,  both  in  the  galley  and  in 
the  page,  should  be  placed  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  pupils.  For  a  time  you  will 
have  to  point  out  their  shortcomings,  to 
point  them  toward  higher  levels  of 
achievement.  But  they  will  welcome  the 
responsibility  and  will  toil  to  deserve  the 
honor  of  bearing  it.  ,  -  ,      , 

Nevertheless,  this  trainmg  which  the 
magazine  furnishes  for  the  few  n^itural 


leaders  in  literary  matters  and  in  business 
affairs  is  not  its  main  justification.  Its 
chief  value  is  in  its  effect  on  the  whole 
school.  One  of  its  main  purposes  should 
be  not  merely  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
the  literary  talent  of  the  pupils  but  to 
develop  among  all  expertness  in  writing 
and  in  the  judgment  of  writing.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  assemblies,  the 
parties,  the  plays,  the  clubs  and  literary 
societies,  all  the  various  hydra  heads  of 
school  athletics  should  have  their  activi- 
ties recorded  by  the  pupils  themselves  in 
the  pages  of  the  school  periodical.  The 
grandsons  and  granddaughters  may  want 
to  read  therein.  That  would  be  well. 
But  those  who  saw  the  Rochester  eleven 
defeat  Buffalo  will  certainly  wish  to  fol- 
low again  the  thrilling  moments  of  the 
game  in  the  language  of  their  peers.  Now 
this  demand  should  be  met  in  the  class 
room.  Let  us  suppose  that  to-morrow 
the  assembly  is  to  be  unusual.  Alfred 
M.  Hitchcock,  to  whose  books  the  stu- 
dents are  daily  introduced,  is  to  speak. 
What  does  the  alert  English  teacher  do? 
He  announces  the  news  to  his  class,  and 
they  begin  to  discuss  what  matters  should 
be  included  in  a  report  of  such  an  oc- 
casion. The  suggestions  are  numerous 
and  varied.  But  at  length  the  consensus 
of  opinion  settles  upon  a  list  of  points 
which  should  appear  in  any  adequate  ac- 
count of  the  occasion.  The  exercise  for 
the  day  after  that  assembly  is  such  an 
account,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
class  or  a  committee  of  the  class  is  to 
select  the  best  one  for  appearance  in  the 
"Monthly  Megaphone."  That  recitation 
will  be  memorable.  Every  writer  will 
make  some  effort  at  originality,  some  of 
them  very  fortunate.  Nearly  all  will 
make  some  effort  to  bring  out  this  fea- 
ture or  that  into  special  relief.  When 
the  themes  are  to  be  read  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  eagerness  and  the  alert- 
ness of  the  attention,  and  the  keenness 
of  the  criticism.  When  the  bell  rings 
every  pupil  goes  out  of  the  room  with 
a  sharper  notion  of  how  to  write  news 
articles  and  how  to  read  them.  For  this 
exercise  does  not  smack  of  the  fatal  ar- 
tificiality which  permeates  too  many  of 
our  school  exercises.  In  fact,  to  the 
pupils  it  is  not  an  exercise — it  is  real 
writing.  It  has  a  motive  behind  it.  It 
has  an  immediacy  of  intercstlftlfts  sub- 
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ject  matter.  It  will  tend  to  carry  over 
into  the  writer's  natural  use  of  English 
and  into  his  reading  of  the  daily  papers. 

The  same  kind  of  treatment  will  bring 
equally  valuable  results  with  some  im- 
portant game,  which  most  of  the  class  at- 
tend, or  with  the  evening  of  the  school 
play.  It  will  apply  to  any  event  in  school 
life  where  there  is  community  interest, 
for  it  provides  a  subject  that  arouses  at- 
tention and  presents  a  compelling  motive 
for  writing.  Instruction  in  such  matters 
really  counts,  for  it  is  heeded. 

Not  only  in  these  ways  can  the  school 
periodical  serve  the  whole  school.  Not 
only  can  it  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  liter- 
ary and  business  talent  of  the  school. 
Not  only  can  it  furnish  opportunities  for 
writing  special  kinds  of  articles.  It  can 
also  and  it  should  also  encourage  literary 
activity  in  every  English  class  by  always 
holding  forth  the  possibility  of  a  wider 
audience  than  the  class  room  itself.  The 
method  is  very  simple.  The  teacher 
merely  recommends  to  those  pupils  who 
produce  exceptionally  good  themes  that 
the  production  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Editors.  If  the  theme  happens  to 
have  been  read  in  class,  the  pupil  should 
be  asked  then  and  there  to  submit  it  for 
publication.  I  remember  the  first  time 
I  tried  this  device.  The  author  was  a 
red-headed,  freckled-faced,  under-devel- 
oped little  boy  only  three  months  along 
in  his  high-school  career.  Quiet  and  un- 
assertive, he  was  easily  overlooked  in 
the  flocks  of  pupils  which  every  English 
teacher  has  to  shepherd.  But  on  that 
morning  he  read  in  a  monotonous  voice 
so  keenly  satirical  a  treatment  of  a  po- 
liceman's duties  that  the  class  laughed  at 
every  sentence.  The  request  that  he  seek 
out  the  editor  of  "The  Magpie"  made 
even  his  freckled  face  flush  with  pleas- 
ure. The  editor  happened  to  be  the  son 
of  a  policeman.  He  consequently  was 
much  less  sensitive  to  the  literary  merits 
of  the  satire  than  the  class  and  the 
teacher  had  been.  In  fact,  in  a  fatherly 
manner  that  was  quite  delicious  he  told 
the  timid  aspirant  to  the  glory  of  print 
that  it  was  pretty  good,  yes,  very  good, 
but  it  might  be  misunderstood.  "The 
Magpie"  owed  a  duty  to  its  readers,  and 
could  not  print  articles  that  might  mis- 
lead. But  Grady  thereafter  wrote  with 
a  tenderer  care  for  his  diction.     I  saw 


him  last  June  in  an  automat  restaurant. 
He  came  over  to  me  at  once.  Among  the 
first  things  he  said  was,  "Oh,  Mr.  Miles, 
do  you  remember  that  piece  about  the 
policeman?  Well,  that  kept  me  writing 
h.ard  as  long  as  I  remained  in  school." 
Nor  was  Grady  the  only  one.  A  half- 
dozen  other  boys  began  coming  to  me 
out  of  the  class  period  for  suggestions 
and  conferences.  Other  teachers  have 
told  me  of  similar  experiences.  In  some 
cases,  the  request  to  submit  a  happy 
chance  to  the  editors  has  inspired  a  stu- 
dent whose  indolence  has  obscured  his 
ability  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  write 
refreshingly  for  the  rest  of  the  term.  In 
schools  which  are  fortunate  in  their 
teachers,  the  effect  may  spread  to  larger 
groups  in  the  school,  from  Senior  to 
Freshman.  In  the  second  year  we  study 
the  short  story.  About  two  years  ago 
several  girls  asked  one  of  the  younger 
teachers  to  help  them  get  into  the  school 
paper.  He  suggested  a  club — the  Kit- 
Kat  Club  it  was  called.  They  read 
stories.  They  reviewed  books  of  stories. 
They  wrote  and  rewrote  stories  of  their 
own.  Some  of  them  did  break  into  print. 
They  grew  more  ambitious.  They  start- 
ed a  partnership  story.  One  girl  wrote 
unaided  the  first  installment.  The  scene 
was  no  less  a  resort  than  Palm  Beach. 
The  heroine  bore  no  more  homely  a  name 
than  Alison  Denbigh.  Oh,  yes,  I  forgot. 
The  title  was,  "Alison  Denbigh,  Ama- 
teur Detective."  Despite  its  childish  ro- 
manticism and  callow  modernity,  the  first 
chapter  was  published  in  the  magazine. 
Then  the  whole  school  was  allowed  to 
compete  for  the  best  continuation,  and  in 
the  third  issue  for  the  best  conclusion. 
The  conclusion,  you  may  guess,  was  quite 
different  from  the  ending  imagined  by 
the  originator.  Such  projects,  I  must 
confess,  cannot  be  carried  through  with- 
out enthusiastic  teachers.  The  teachers 
must  maintain  an  interest  in  securing 
publication  for  worthv  productions,  or 
the  effect  of  the  school  magazine  will  be 
confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  students 
who  serve  on  its  staff.  Teachers  are  in- 
terested in  many  different  activities — one 
lives  for  amateur  dramatics.  Another 
spends  every  leisure  moment  in  a  colony 
of  artists.  A  third  is  forever  flitting  to 
a  dancing  acxidemv.  A  fourth  is  forever 
poring  over  socialistic  literature  and  fiie 
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l<;issian  noveltists.  Their  heads  are  so 
full  of  a  number  of  things  that  it  is  no 
overwhelming  surprise  that  the  literary 
efforts  and  the  literary  development  of 
their  pupils  is  of  small  concern.  But 
with  the  enthusiastic  teacher  who  has  a 
love  for  literature  and  a  sympathetic  lik- 
ing for  his  pupils  the  school  periodical 
is  a  profound  influence  toward  that  ac- 
tive interest  in  composition  which  is  es- 
sential to  sounder  and  better  English. 

I  once  sought  advice  about  founding 
;i  school  periodical.  My  counselor  dwelt 
on  the  many  nights  he  toiled  over  manu- 
scripts, dividing  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  frequently  pruning  here  and  re- 
touching there,  and  then  of  the  days  at 
the  printers,  correcting  galley  proof  or 
revising    pages.      He    concluded    with: 


**^Iiles,  if  you  haven't  established  a 
paper,  my  advice  is,  'Don't.'  "  My  coun- 
sel to-day  is  less  direct:  "If  you  are 
running  it  to  advertise  the  school,  if  you 
are  conducting  it  to  give  voice  to  rare 
•literary  and  business  ability,  the  venture 
is  hardly  worth  while.  If  on  the  other 
hand  )'OU  will  develop  initiative  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  both  your  liter- 
ary and  your  business  staffs,  if  you  will 
conduct  the  class  room  work  so  as  to 
provide  drill  in  types  of  real  writing 
needed  in  its  departments,  if  you  will  use 
its  pages  to  encourage  in  the  regular 
class  room  work  writing  with  a  purpose, 
then  the  venture  will  be  eminently  worth 
while.  Then  my  counsel  would  be  by  all 
means  establish  and  maintain  a  school 
periodical." 


RECREATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  NIGHT  SCHOOLS 

Henry  H.  Goidberger,  New  York  City 


THE  conditions  under  which  foreign- 
ers live  in  this  country  are  respon- 
sible for  an  isolation  so  complete 
that  hardly  ever  does  Americanizing  in- 
fluence reach  the  groups  of  foreigners 
segregated  as  they  are  in  our  Little 
Italys,  Little  Hungarys  and  Little  Bo- 
hemias. The  evening  schools  have  done 
iittle  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  such 
an  isolation.  In  the  schools  the  foreign- 
ers make  few  acquaintances  and  rarely  a 
friend  among  the  pupils  or  teachers. 
Under  the  orthodox  organization  of 
classes  in  evening  schools  neither  the 
teacher  nor  the  pupil  has  time  for  frater- 
nizing. It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the 
foreigners'  craving  for  fellowship  is  fre- 
quently satisfied  by  unsocial  and  anti- 
social agencies  which  find  the  foreigner 
an  easy  prey.  Splendidly  organized  as 
the  night  school  is  for  teaching,  it  fails 
completely  to  attach  to  itself  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  non-English 
speaking  aliens  in  our  state,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  fails  to  make  use  of  the  for- 
eigner's natural  desire  for  companionship 
and  for  society.  This  condition  is  more 
serious  when  it  is  realized  that  there  is 
among  aliens  a  strong  centrifugal  force 
making  for  cliques  and  clans  and  prevent- 
ing that  process  of  assimilation  which  we 
call    Americanization.      Foreign    propa- 


gandists have  been  quick  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  condition  and  have  sown 
seeds  of  discontent,  of  anarchy  and  of 
treason.  Moreover,  it  is  a  pet  delusion 
of  the  wilfully  fatuous  that  somehow  for- 
eigners imbibe  Americanism  merely  by 
learning  English.  In  addition  to  giving 
instruction  in  English  and  informal 
civics,  the  evening  school  must  be  organ- 
ized to  reach  the  human  being  and  to 
socialize  him  by  creating  a  natural  en- 
vironment in  which  social  instincts  may 
find  room  for  expression  and  in  which 
the  desire  to  communicate  in  English 
may  function.  Especially  now  with  the 
war  upon  us  must  the  evening  schools 
become  in  fact  the  socializing  institutions 
which  our  theorists  say  they  are  in  prin- 
ciple. 

The  isolated  and  academic  nature  of 
evening  school  instruction  is  the  prime 
cause  for  the  relatively  small  attendance 
and  for  the  exceedingly  large  mortality 
among  our  pupils.  Their  selfish  ends  are 
soon  satisfied  by  a  mere  smattering  of 
English.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
them  get  along  very  well  without  English 
in  the  congested  neighborhoods  of  the 
cities.  The  school  is  the  first  institution 
on  which  the  alien  centers  his  hopes  for 
a  larger  life  than  he  has  heretofore 
known.  Through  the  school  he  expects  to 
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find  a  ready  means  of  admission  into  this 
larger  American  life  of  which  he  has 
dreamed.  The  first  American  institution 
to  which  the  foreigner  can  attach  his  al- 
legiance is  the  night  school,  but  if  the 
night  school  does  not  touch  him,  if  it 
leaves  him  cold  and  unmoved  in  his  al- 
legiance, if  it  reaches  his  business  but  not 
his  bosom,  the  foreigner  must  be  left 
with  the  conviction  5iat  America  is  a 
cold  and  soulless  place  for  warm-blooded 
human  beings. 

An  experiment  was  tried  last  year  in 
Public  School  25,  Manhattan,  having  for 
its  purpose  to  create  an  organization  and 
a  social  institution  which  would  over- 
come the  obvious  defects  of  over  intellec- 
tualization  of  evening  school  instruction. 
Briefly,  the  foreigner  was  to  organize 
each  class  as  a  club,  to  elect  officers  of 
each  club,  and  to  create  a  general  organi- 
zation for  the  entire  school,  the  officers 
of  which  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
representatives  of  the  classes  and  elected 
by  the  members  oi  the  general  organiza- 
tion in  the  school.  ^Merely  as  an  as- 
sembly the  nominating  convention  was 
worth  a  wilderness  of  instruction  in  the 
procedure  by  which  democracies  elect 
their  leaders.  The  tangible  results  of  the 
general  organization  were  greater  than 
had  been  anticipated.  Our  usual  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  attendance  of  for- 
eigners gradually  drops  down  from  the 
highest  point  in  the  second  week  of  in- 
struction to  the  lowest  point  toward  the 
end  of  the  term,  the  graph  taking  the 
form  of  a  toboggan  slide.  With  the  re- 
sponsibility of  conducting  school  activi- 
ties thrown  on  the  members  and  officers 
of  the  general  organization,  with  the  in- 
terest in  the  school  greatly  increased 
through  the  many  activities  initiated  by 
the  general  organization,  the  attendance 
of  the  school  took  an  upward  turn  and 
instead  of  losing  classes  as  we  had  al- 
ways done,  we  actually  gained  classes  and 
pupils. 

At  the  very  outset  the  general  organi- 
zation proposed  for  its  advertising  value, 
that  the  school  conduct  a  dance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils.  The  dance  proved 
to  be  more  than  an  advertising  medium. 
It  served  to  break  up  the  little  groups  of 
foreign  nations  and  to  remove  the  preju- 
dices that  these  groups  had  toward  each 


other.  ^Moreover,  our  dances  attracted 
to  the  school  large  numbers  of  pupils 
who  otherwise  had  never  overcome  their 
inertia  toward  entering  a  school  build- 
ing. In  addition  the  dance  furnished  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  the  teaching  of 
polite  conversational  forms. 

Several  other  forms  of  social  activities 
were  suggested  and  carried  out  by  this 
plan  of  placing  the  responsibility  and  the 
initiative  on  the  pupils  rather  than  on  the 
teachers.  Committees  of  foreign  groups 
were  formed  to  interest  various  volun- 
teers in  the  work  being  done  in  night 
schools.  A  debating  club  gave  opportun- 
ity to  the  loquacious  and  argumentative 
pupils  in  our  midst.  A  demand  for 
physical  training  was  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  physical  training  classes. 
Some  of  the  men  desired  to  present  a 
Christmas  play  and  a  Dramatic  Club  was 
formed  for  their  benefit.  Lectures  were 
called  for  by  a  number  of  foreigners  and 
their  demands  were  satisfied  by  volun- 
teer lecturers  on  biologic,  historic  and  in- 
dustrial topics.  The  interest  in  American 
songs,  and  particularly  in  war  songs,  was 
so  great  that  a  leader  was  obtained  to 
conduct  community  singing.  This  proved 
so  popular  that  for  a  while  it  threatened 
to  swallow  up  most  of  the  other  activities. 

The  spiritual  effect  of  this  experiment 
can  best  be  judged  by  noting  the  attitude 
of  the  pupils  toward  their  work,  toward 
their  teachers  and  toward  each  other. 
They  bring  their  friends  and  sometimes 
their  entire  families  to  school.  They  dis- 
cuss their  needs  freely  and  give  the  teach- 
ers and  principal  valuable  information  on 
how  we  can  be  of  service.  They  them- 
selves are  anxious  to  serve  on  commit- 
tees to  interest  lodges,  unions  and  clubs 
of  foreigners.  They  must  frequently  be 
restrained  from  spending  money  for 
what  they  consider  the  good  of  the 
school.  Measured  in  terms  of  such  quan- 
titative standards  as  register,  attendance 
and  low  mortality,  the  general  organiza- 
tion has  proved  an  excellent  administra- 
tive device  for  securing  and  holding 
such  foreigners  as  come  to  us.  So  far- 
reaching  has  the  result  of  co-operating 
with  our  pupils  been  that  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
permitted  a  fourth  night  of  instruction 
on  which  the  activities  of  the  general  or- 
ganization may  be  emphasize^OQQlC 
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CRITICISM  AND  RECOMMENDATION  OF 
PUPIL  TEACHERS 

Elmer  S.  Redman,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


THE  point  of  view  of  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools  who  visits  a  normal 
school  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
and  engaging  teachers,  differs  widely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  principal 
of  that  school.  The  principal  works,  first 
and  chieflly,  for  the  good  of  his  pupil 
teachers.  The  superintendent  plans  to 
benefit  the  children  of  his  own  schools. 
The  principal  trains  teachers ;  the  super- 
intendent trains  pupils.  The  principal 
criticizes  to  help ;  the  superintendent  crit- 
icizes to  eliminate  the  unfit.  The  princi- 
pal's mission  is  to  promote  the  growth 
of  all;  to  help  the  poor  to  become  good; 
the  good  to  become  excellent;  and  the 
excellent  to  become  superior.  When  vis- 
iting the  normal  school,  the  superintend- 
ent's problem  is  to  find  the  superior  and 
the  excellent  teachers,  and  to  engage 
them  for  service  in  his  own  city.  The 
true  superintendent  will,  of  course,  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
growth  of  his  teachers  after  the  engage- 
ment while  they  are  in  service,  but  in 
their  selection  he  must  analyze  their  vir- 
tues and  defects  with  cold  blooded  ac- 
curacy and  engage  such  only  as  give 
promise  of  doing  efficient  work.  Sympa- 
thy, pull,  favor  or  prejudice — ^personal, 
sectarian,  or  political — must  be  entirely 
eliminated.  Nothing  but  the  best  good 
of  his  pupils  can  be  permitted  to  influ- 
ence him  in  this  duty  in  any  way. 

It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  the 
normal  principal  because  of  his  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  his  pupils, 
knows  the  candidate  much  better  than 
the  visiting  superintendent  possibly  can. 
Because  of  this  obvious  fact,  some  nor- 
mal school  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
superintendent  who,  after  a  short  super- 
ficial inspection  of  the  teacher's  work, 
and  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  her, 
sets  his  judgment  against  the  opinion  of 
the  normal  principal  and  his  trained  as- 
sistants is  assuming  almost  intolerable 
arrogance.  But,  experience  proves  that 
the  successful  superintendent  must  some- 
times do  this  very  thing.  The  principal 
knows  the  pupil  teacher  at  work  in  a 
small  group,  under  close  supervision,  and 
with  practically  no  individual  initiative. 
The  superintendent,  \i  he  possesses  the 


power  of  vision  commensurate  with  his 
position,  must  see  that  teacher  in  charge 
of  a  large  group,  with  little  supervision, 
and  with  pupils  of  Uttle  sympathy,  if  not 
openly  antagonistic,  thrown  entirely  upon 
her  own  resources,  discouraged,  home- 
sick, among  strangers  each  one  of  whom, 
it  seems  to  her,  is  concerned  only  in  de- 
manding the  pound  of  flesh  nominated  in 
the  bond.  A  pupil  teacher  in  May  at 
work  among  a.  group  of  sympathetic 
friends  and  associates,  and  that  same 
person  as  a  teacher  the  next  September 
at  work  in  a  new  community  among  crit- 
ical strangers,  is  often  a  very  different 
individual. 

These  facts,  the  superintendent  must 
see  and  face.  He  understands  the  chil- 
dren of  the  grade  where  the  teacher  is 
needed.  He  must  select  his  teacher  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  children  as  they 
actually  exist,  here  and  now — not  as  the 
normal  principal  thinks  they  ought  to  be. 
"A  primrose  on  a  river's  brink"  may  be 
a  primrose  and  nothing  more,  but  public 
school  classes  differ  as  individuals  differ. 
A  fifth-grade  class  is  never  the  same  as 
some  other  fifth-grade  class.  Ever}'  wise 
superintendent  knows  that  that  class 
often  contains  possibilities  that  will  tax 
to  the  utmost  the  capabilities  of  even  the 
well-trained  normal  graduate.  Each 
class  has  peculiar  needs,  and  the  superin- 
tendent who  lacks  the  wisdom  to  provide 
for  these  needs  is  failing  in  his  most  im- 
portant work.  A  knowledge  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  class  will  outweigh  the 
superior  knowledge  that  the  normal  prin- 
cipal possesses  of  the  candidate.  These 
considerations  make  it  necessary  for  the 
superintendent  to  visit  personally  the 
normal  school  and  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment in  selecting  his  associates.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  prin- 
cipal's choice  of  a  teacher  for  a  school 
may  not  be  best  for  the  pupils  of  that 
school,  and  why  when  a  difference  of 
opinion  does  occur,  the  superintendent's 
judgment  should  stand  even  against  that 
of  the  superior  wisdom  and  acquaint- 
ance of  the  normal  principal. 

But,  how  will  the  superintendent  make 
his  selection?  Will  he  grab  blindly  in 
the  dark?    Will  he  be  influenced  entirely 
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as,  it  is  said,  some  are,  by  a  pretty  face, 
stylish  clothes  and  a  vivacious  manner,  or 
will  he  attempt  to  analyze  the  candidate 
as  a  scientist  would  a  specimen  in  the 
laboratory?  The  wise  superintendent 
will,  of  course,  acquaint  himself  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  with  the  record 
that  the  candidate  has  made  during  her 
entire  school  course.  He  will  consult  the 
heads  of  the  training  department,  and  the 
critics,  as  well  as  the  principal,  but  in  the 
last  analysis  when  the  evidence  is  all  in, 
he  will  reach  his  own  conclusions  and 
make  his  own  selection.  Either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  this  selection,  if 
successful,  should  be  made  according  to  a 
criterion.  For  the  present,  let  us  assume 
that  this  criterion  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing eight  qualities  or  characteristics: 

1 .  Personality. 

2.  Habits  of  work. 

3.  Inspirational  force. 

4.  Qualities  of  leadership. 

5.  Teaching  power. 
6-    Professional  spirit. 

7.  Common  sense. 

8.  Scholarship. 

Let  us  briefly  discuss  each  of  these  in 
order. 

I.  Personality  includes  so  much  that  it 
would  require  a  whole  chapter  for  ade- 
quate treatment.  In  a  broad  sense,  it  in- 
cludes everything  pertaining  to  a  teacher, 
but  let  us  limit  it  to  the  quality  of  the 
teacher's  voice;  to  her  practice  of  good 
manners,  to  her  health,  to  the  appropri- 
ateness and  taste  she  shows  in  dress ;  to 
the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  her  face 
and  figure ;  to  her  poise  in  meeting  unex- 
pected situations;  to  the  frankness  and 
tact  shown  in  her  relations  with  pupils, 
associates  and  official  superiors.  Last, 
but  not  least,  let  it  appear  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  saving  sense  of  humor.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  qualities  are  inherited 
from  parents  or  come  as  a  gift  from  God. 
Even  if  we  admit  that  an  attractive  per- 
sonality is  largely  bom,  and  not  acquired, 
it  is  true  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  asset, 
and  its  fortunate  possessor  commences 
the  w^ork  of  teaching  under  most  happy 
auspices. 

II.  Habits  of  work,  unlike  personality, 
are  always  acquired.  The  promptness 
with  which  a  teacher  answers  a  business 
letter,  or  reaches  the  building;  the  ac- 
curacy, neatness  and  system  with  which 
she  outlines  her  work  or  makes  her  re- 


ports; the  cheerfulness  with  which  she 
meets  her  associates;  the  mastery  of  sub- 
ject matter,  and  the  forcefulness  and 
thoroughness  which  she  impresses  upon 
her  associates  and  pupils  are  elements  of 
strength  to  her,  and  will,  if  copied,  be 
worth  much  more  tlian  formal  lessons  to 
her  pupils. 

III.  Inspirational  force  includes  the 
power  which  some  individuals  possess  to 
arouse  the  ambition  of  others;  to  pro- 
voke thought ;  to  promote  higher  ideals  in 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
Such  teachers  find  it  easy  to  keep  pupils 
in  school;  to  secure  home  study  without 
friction,  and  to  have  a  hundred  per  cent, 
record  in  punctuality  and  regularity  of 
attendance.  Such  records  follow  these 
teachers  through  the  schools  and  from 
school  to  school.  They  inspire  the  de- 
sire to  go  on  to  college;  to  become  a 
teacher,  a  nurse,  a  lawyer,  a  physician, 
or  a  man  of  affairs.  The  boys  and  girls 
after  contact  with  these  teachers  are  on 
fire  with  ambition  to  reach  a  higher  plane 
of  thought  and  of  action.  Every  super- 
intendent, while  they  are  with  him,  and 
every  pupil  during  his  entire  life  calls 
them  blessed. 

IV.  The  qualities  of  leadership  include 
disciplinary  power.  It  means  the  ability 
to  control  without  friction ;  to  secure  co- 
operation as  the  spontaneous  good  will 
of  the  pupils.  This  is  largely  a  natural 
gift.  Like  great  poets,  great  leaders  are 
born,  not  made.  The  girl  who  organizes 
her  playifiates  into  a  school  and  teaches 
them ;  the  boy  who  marshals  his  chums 
into  squads  and  drills  them  or  forms 
them  into  teams  for  baseball  or  football 
and  acts  as  their  captain  is  a  natural 
leader.  When  he  becomes  a  teacher,  he 
leads  by  divine  right.  No  one  ever 
thinks  of  questioning  his  authority.  With 
a  judicial  temperament,  poise  and  self- 
mastery,  such  a  person  leads  pupils  to 
self-control,  personal  growth,  and  emi- 
nent success. 

V.  Teaching  power  includes  many  of 
the  qualities  of  successful  leadership.  But 
the  successful  teacher  must  be  more  than 
a  leader.  To  natural  ability  must  be 
added,  by  hard. work,  great  power  of  con- 
centration; expert  skill  in  questioning; 
aptness  in  using  illustrations  from  every 
appropriate  field  of  knowledge ;  applica- 
tion of  the  psychology  of  the  crowd  and 
the  ability  to  appeal  to  every  avenue  ^f 
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the  soul  to  obtain  and  hold  the  attention, 
arouse  the  interest  and  secure  the  will 
of  the  pupils. 

VI.  Professional  spirit  which  includes 
loyalty  to  one's  duties,  to  one's  pupils,  to 
one's  associates  and  official  superiors,  is 
harder  to  determine  in  the  young  teacher. 
Its  existence,  however,  is  necessary  to 
success.  It  includes  enthusiasm  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  sympathy  with  the  per- 
plexing problems  of  the  child;  co-opera- 
tion and  team  work  with  associates  for 
the  good  of  all;  a  willingness  to  receive 
and  the  ability  to  profit  by  criticism.  It 
means  that  the  teacher  has  a  willingness 
to  learn  and  the  capacity  for  growth, 
and  that  the  liteiature  and  the  meetings 
of  the  members  of  her  profession  have 
for  her  a  personal  vital  interest. 

VII.  Common  sense  to  a  reasonable 
degree  upon  the  part  of  an  educated  per- 
son aspiring  to  be  a  teacher  ought  to  be 
assumed.  The  experienced  superintend- 
ent has  learned,  however,  that  no  such 
assumption  is  safe.  Every  superintend- 
ent knows  that  most  young  teachers  ap- 
pear to  have  no  sense  of  discretion  in 
discussing  school  matters  with  all  they 
meet.  Often  the  landlady  who  rents  the 
room,  or  the  shop  girl  who  sits  at  the 
same  boarding  house  table  knows  more 
of  school  affairs  from  the  teacher's  point 
of  view  than  does  the  superintendent. 
The  community,  the  school  officers,  her 
associates,  and  the  pupils  are  impartially 
served  up  for  conversational  dissection 
at  every  meal — morning,  noon  and  night. 

There  are  some  persons  too,  compara- 
tively only  a  few,  however,  let  it  be  said 
in  justice,  graduates  of  our  normal 
schools  bearing  the  great  seal  of  the  state 
certifying  to  their  fitness  to  teach  our 
children,  who  do  not  know  how  to  regu- 
late their  own  personal  conduct.  The 
superintendent  sometimes  sees  the  bright, 
gifted  young  teachers  of  his  corps  re- 
ceiving attention  from  young  men — some- 
times even  pupils  of  the  schools — who 
if  caught  in  his  own  home  would  be  as- 
sisted to  the  exit  with  a  number  nine 
shoe.  Why  should  not  a  young  woman 
be  taught  to  regard  a  business  letter,  or 
a  business  contract  with  some  slight  de- 
gree of  reverence  ?  Why  should  not  com- 
mon sense  prevail  in  selecting  or  chang- 
ing boarding  places,  in  meeting  the 
parents  of  children,  and  in  performing 


those  duties  pertaining  to  teaching  which 
differ  in  various  communities?.  There 
are  duties  which  never  have  been  and 
never  can  be  nominated  in  the  bond,  but 
which  every  community  expects  and  ex- 
acts of  its  teachers.  Teachers,  as  a  class, 
particularly  after  a  little  experience,  do 
meet  all  reasonable  requirements  along 
these  lines,  but  there  are  always  enough 
in  every  corps  to  keep  the  superintend- 
ent from  regarding  his  job  as  a  sinecure. 

VIII.  Scholarship  which  includes  the 
breadth,  thoroughness,  and  accuracy  of 
the  teacher's  knowledge,  has  in  this  cata- 
logue of  virtues  purposely  been  left  to 
the  last.  This  has  been  done  not  be- 
cause it  is  least  in  importance,  but  be- 
cause it  can  generally  be  assumed  to  be 
adequate.  The  normal  graduate  is,  as  a 
rule,  well  prepared  in  subject  matter  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  school,  but  the 
few  exceptions  when  discovered  are  glar- 
ing. Sometimes  such  persons  try  to 
teach  geography  without  knowing  the 
causes  of  the  change  of  seasons,  or  arith- 
metic without  the  ability  to  add  accurate- 
ly. From  all  such  the  superintendent 
prays  the  good  Lord  to  deliver  him,  and 
to  insure  such  deliverance,  he  must  per- 
sonally know  that  the  candidate's  scholar- 
ship is  adequate.  More  than  this,  the 
candidate  should  show  an  ability  to  grow 
in  intellectual  power.  She  should  possess 
some  knowledge  of  literature,  art,  music, 
current  events,  and  the  prevailing  cus- 
toms that  pass  current  in  our  best  Amer- 
ican homes. 

The  conditions  as  thus  prescribed  are 
high.  They  mean  that  the  teacher  should 
be  in  sympathy  with  her  work  and  be 
well  prepared  to  meet  its  exacting  de- 
mands. That  the  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state  do  meet  the  demands 
thus  briefly  outlined  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  institutions  which  train  them. 
The  spirit  of  sympathy  and  co-operation 
between  superintendents  and  normal  prin- 
cipals is  increasing  every  year.  Every- 
where we  see  evidence  that  the  great 
state  institutions  are  willing  to  take  sug- 
gestions from  an  ordinary  superintend- 
ent. To  a  greater  degree  than  ever  be- 
fore the  normal  principal  of  to-day  actu- 
ally knows  many  of  the  needs  of  the 
schools  in  the  congested  districts  of  our 
cities  and,  best  of  all,  he  is  willing  to 
learn  more.  This  is  one  of .  t}ie  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  ^^'^^ 
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EDITORIAL 


George  P.  Bristol 


LOOKING  FORWARD 


IN  the  March  number  of  "Scribner's 
Alagazine,"  Winston  Churchill,  un- 
der the  title,  "A  Traveler  in  War- 
time," writes  of  the  changes  in  English 
life  brought  about  by  the  war.  Mr. 
Churchill  has  already  shown  in  his 
novels,  notably  in  "The  Inside  of  the 
Cup"  and  "The  Dwelling  Place  of 
Light,"  a  keen  insight  into  the  great 
changes  in  popular  feeling  and  thinking 
which  are  going  on  here  in  our  own 
country.  He  may  be  trusted  as  a  re- 
porter of  the  spirit  which  is  now  remak- 
ing England.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  this  paper  is  his  description  of  the 
beginning  of  some  political  education 
for  a  group  of  wounded  soldiers  in  a 
hospital.  It  was  all  quite  informal.  The 
convalescents  were  gathered  in  the 
"amusement  room,"  and  the  leader 
tried  to  get  them  to  debating  with  him- 
self and  themselves.  It  was  slow  work, 
but  finally,  I  quote  the  author's  words, 
"The  debate  had  been  guided  to  the  very 
point  where  from  the  first  he  had  intend- 
ed to  guide  it — to  the  burning  question 
of  our  day — education  as  the  true  foun- 
dation of  democracy.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
this  may  be  our  American  contribution 
to  the  world's  advance." 

And  this  purpose,  to  make  our  educa- 
tion a  true  foundation  of  democracy,  is 
held  firmly  by  all  of  us  engaged  directly 
in  the  work,  and  by  all  interested  as  citi- 
zens in  the  great  problem.  So  far  this 
is  a  matter  of  general  agreement.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  details  of  this 
scheme  of  education  which  shall  bring 
us  to  the  desired  goal,  we  find  many  dif- 
ferent and  often  conflicting  ideas  about 
them.  There  are  differences  about  the 
content  of  education  and  about  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  our 
schools.  Some  of  these  differences  have 
been  plain  during  the  last  year  and  espe- 
cially in  New  York  state.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  think  about  two  of  them, 
while  keeping  in  mind  the  great  ultimate 
purpose  of  all  our  education,  and  the 
special  obligation  now  resting  on 
America. 

First,  there  is  the  ever-recurring  diffi- 


culty, a  trouble  as  old  as  democracy  it- 
self— unwillingness  to  trust  the  expert, 
to  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  have 
made  special  study  of  a  subject.  This  is  " 
particularly  true  when  that  advice  runs 
against  the  long  standing  habits  of  a 
community  or  touches  the  purses  of  its 
members.  In  New  York  state  this  last 
year  we  have  had  an  excellent  example 
of  the  difficulty  involved  in  changing  old 
conditions,  even  when  the  desirability  of 
change  has  been  quite  generally  acknowl- 
edged. But  we  have  made  progress. 
This  is  clear  in  the  provision  of  the  uni- 
form education  law  for  the  cities  of  the 
state  that  the  superintendent  of  schools 
must  in  the  future  be  a  man  specially 
trained  for  his  position.  In  passing  this 
law,  the  legislature  recognizes  and  adopts 
the  principle  of  expert  guidance  in  one 
of  our  most  important  social  organiza- 
tions. Another  law  provides  special 
classes  for  children  retarded  in  mental 
development.  Of  course,  the  fact  of 
such  retardation  is  to  be  established  by 
the  application  of  special  tests  under  the 
direction  of  experts  in  the  field.  An- 
other extension  of  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  is  a  limitation  of  the  right  of 
parents,  or  other  than  experts,  to  decide 
the  amount  of  schooling  necessary  for 
children.  To  each  of  these  definite 
measures  there  is  and  will  be  opposition, 
but  the  vital  principle  is  established,  and 
that  fact  is  of  very  great  importance. 

Another  matter  in  dispute  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  absolute  freedom  of  a  social 
group.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  one  of 
the  strongest  sentiments  in  our  history 
as  a  people.  The  pure  democracy  of  an 
early  settlement  has  been  continued  in 
New  York  state  almost  exclusively  in 
the  rural  district  as  a  unit  for  school 
administration,  but  our  cities  also  have 
been  up  to  last  year  very  largely  free  to 
do  each  as  it  chose  in  school  matters.  In 
both  "The  Cities  Law,"  and  "The  Town- 
ship Law,"  there  is  a  limitation  of  the 
absolute  freedom  of  a  community  in 
managing  its  schools.  After  all,  this  is 
but  one  form  of  the  limitations  on  indi- 
vidual and  group  freedom  which  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  any  government.^§L¥^ 
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individuals  our  actions  are  limited  by  the 
rules  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  lo- 
cality in  which  we  live,  as  well  as  by  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  state.  The  local 
communities  are  limited  in  turn  in  their 
collective  action  by  the  regulations  of  the 
state.  The  state  itself  is  restricted  in 
liberty  of  action  in  all  matters  belonging 
to  the  national  government. 

The  opposition  to  the  Cities  Law 
came  largely  from  places  which  wished 
to  retain  features  of  their  former  sys- 
tems which  were,  in  the  judgment  of 
men  knowing  the  facts  and  the  faults, 
and  knowing  also  what  the  best  educa- 
tional practice  called  for,  bad  features 
and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  children.  Fortunately,  these  objec- 
tions to  the  new  law  did  not  win  in  the 
struggle,  and  we  have  for  the  first  time 
something  like  a  consistent  system 
throughout  the  state. 

The  opposition  to  the  Township 
Law  involved  a  definite  principle,  name- 
ly the  unit  for  educational  organization 
and  administration.  Here  again  were 
involved  the  strong  individual  tendency 
of  the  country  districts,  and  the  lack  of 
willingness  to  accept  expert  judgment. 
The  various  items  of  complaint  and  the 
various  causes  for  opposition  may,  per- 
haps, be  reduced  in  principle  to  these 
two.  This  question  of  the  unit  in  ad- 
ministration is  an  important  one,  and  af- 
fects many  institutions  besides  the 
schools.  Our  general  tendency  toward 
larger  units  for  administration  purposes 
has  been  manifested  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  state  and  the  nation 
are  doing  things  now  (I  am  not  think- 
ing of  war  measures),  which  would 
hardly  have  been  expected  a  generation 
ago. 

It  is  a  well  established  principle  that 
education  is  a  function  of  the  state.  Our 
experience  has  shown  clearly  that  it  can- 
not be  left  with  safety  to  local  control, 
and  yet  neither  in  England  or  in  the 
United  States  is  local  control  thoroughly 
abrogated.  Schools  are  controlled  part- 
ly by  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state, 
but  they  act  in  the  business  of  educa- 
tion as  the  agents  of  the  state.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  state  will,  in  the  future. 
be  compelled  to  take  a  steadily  increas- 
ing   amount    of    school    administration. 


just  as  it  is  taking  a  steadily  increasing 
amount  of  regulation  and  administration 
in  other  social  activities.  Conditions  of 
efficiency  seem  to  demand  this  change. 

But  it  is  not  the  state  alone  that  is 
playing  a  larger  role  in  educational  mat- 
ters. Our  national  government  last  year 
took  a  step  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  passage  of  tlie  law  grantijig  Federal 
aid  for  vocational  education  in  agricul- 
ture and  trade,  and  for  training  teachers 
in  these  fields.  Almost  unnoticed  amid 
the  great  undertakings  of  our  national 
government  during  the  last  two  years, 
this  legislation  is  significant  of  a  move- 
ment which  may  go  much  further  in 
developing  national  control  of  education 
than  is  now  thought  of.  To  be  sure,  this 
aid  is  not  extended  directly  to  schools, 
but  indirectly  through  the  educational  de- 
partments of  the  various  states,  but  the 
Federal  government  in  this  way  assumes 
a  relation  to  the  schools  in  each  state 
somewhat  analagous  to  the  relation  of 
the  state  government  to  the  dties  and 
towns  within  its  borders.  Each  city  or 
town  organizes  its  own  schools  and 
raises  most  of  the  money  for  their  sup- 
port. The  state  contributes  from  its 
funds  and  exercises  a  direct  supervision. 
The  national  government  contributes 
Federal  funds  to  the  states  for  use  in 
their  schools,  and  also  exercises  a  direct 
control  through  supervision.  It  seems 
evident  that  this  great  movement  involves 
questions  in  our  theories  of  government 
of  far-reaching  importance. 

But  one  thing  is  certain,  and  about  it 
we  can  have  no  difference  of  opinion. 
The  underlying  aim  in  all  these  changes 
in  our  educational  management  is  the  ex- 
tension and  equalization  of  opportunity. 
Before  the  conviction  that  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  throughout  our 
whole  country  is  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance, all  other  time-honored  theories 
of  local  independence  and  of  individual 
or  group  freedom  will  disappear.  We 
may  certainly  be  hopeful.  We  may  look 
forward  with  confidence,  seeing  as  the 
end  of  all  our  efforts  the  realization  of 
that  fine  statement  of  Commissioner 
Draper,  which  now  stands  fixed  in  bronze 
beneath  hi.^  figure  on  the  wall  of  the 
Education  Building  at  Albany,  "An  Op- 
portunity for  Every  Child." 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Hiram  C.  Case,  Chief  of  Administration 


THE  following  dates  have  been  fixed 
by  President  Finley  for  Arbor  Day : 
Third  Friday  in  April — Long  Island 
and  counties  of  Southeastern  New  York, 
including  the  counties  of  Putnam  and 
Dutchess. 

First  Friday  in  May — Northern  New 
York,  including  the  counties  of  Warren, 
Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Lewis,  Jefferson, 
St.  Lawrence,  Franklin,  Clinton,  Essex, 
and  the  Catskill  region  in  the  counties  of 
Ulster,  Delaware  and  Greene. 

Fourth  Friday  in  April — ^All  of  New 
York  not  included  in  districts  1  and  2. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

It  is  evident  that  the  demand  for  the 
release  of  high-school  pupils  for  farm 
work  will  be  more  urgent  this  year  than 
last  year. 

The  following  statement  of  conditions 
that  should  govern  the  releasing  of  pupils 
for  farm  service  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Regents  of  the  University : 

1.  Pupils  should  be  released  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law. 

2.  No  pupil  should  be  released  until  it 
has  been  determined  by  a  careful  phy- 
sical examination  that  he  is  physically 
capable  of  doing  the  work  proposed. 

3.  No  pupil  should  be  released  for  this 
service  whose  general  characteristics 
are  such  as  to  make  it  improbable  that 
he  will  be  able  to  render  any  real 
service. 

4.  No  pupil  should  be  released  with  the 
expectation  of  getting  school  credit  on 
certificate  unless  he  has  maintained 
class  standing,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
release,  of  at  least  75%  in  each  sub- 
ject for  which  such  credit  is  to  be 
awarded. 

5.  Pupils  should  not  be  released  for  farm 
service  until  such  time  as  the  begin- 
ning of  farm  work  in  the  spring  makes 
such  service  necessary.  This  will  de- 
pend much  on  the  weather. 

6.  Before  pupils  are  released,  provision 
should  be  made  for  competent  super- 
vision of  the  released  pupils  during 
their  entire  period  of  service.  Such 
supervision  should  have  regard  to : 


Moral  influences  and  sanitar>'  con- 
ditions of  the  place  where  they  are 
employed. 

Suitableness  of  work  proposed  for 
the  individual. 

The  hours  of  labor. 
Remuneration  to  be  received. 
Length  of  term  of  service. 
7.  While  pupils  are  in  such  farm  service, 
weekly  reports  should  be  exacted,  and, 
if  possible,  weekly  assembling  of  all 
the  pupils   in  such   service  within  a 
district  under  a  common  supervisor. 
Local   school   authorities   should  give 
this  matter  careful  consideration  wiSi  a 
view   of  perfecting,   in  advance  of   the 
time  when  pupils  will  be  released,  an  or- 
ganization for  putting  these  regulations 
into  effect. 


The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  offers  a 
free  scholarship  to  one  pupil  in  New 
York  state  to  be  designated  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department.  Any  high-school 
pupil  .who  meets  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  this  institution  and  who  is  in- 
terested should  make  application  to  the 
Education  Department  for  the  scholar- 
ship not  later  than  May  1,  1918,  stating 
in  the  application  what  secondary  school 
or  schools  he  has  attended  in  New  York 
state,  what  course  of  study  he  has  pur- 
sued and  any  other  statements  that  he 
wishes  to  make  about  himself. 

No  pupil  should  make  the  application 
until  he  has  corresponded  with  the  Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines  and  learned  exactly 
the  requirements  for  admission,  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  scholarship, 
expenses  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  incur 
outside  of  tuition,  etc. 


As  the  soil,  however  rich  it  may  be, 
cannot  be  productive  without  culture,  so 
the  mind,  without  cultivation,  can  never 
produce  good  fruit. 


As  storm  following  storm,  and  wave 
succeeding  wave,  give  additional  hard- 
ness to  the  shell  that  encloses  the  pearl, 
so  do  the  storms  and  waves  of  life  add 
force  to  character. 
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A  TEACHER'S  PRAYER 

Lord,  let  me  ever  mindful  be 

Of  all  Thy  love  and  care; 
May  it  inspire  the  grace  in  me 

To  love,  forgive,  forbear. 

And  unto  me,  from  hour  to  hour, 
Vouchsafe  the  strength  I  need, 

The  poise,  and  sweet,  unconscious  power 
To  win,  to  hold,  to  lead. 

Let  me  such  pattern  ever  be. 
Such  source  of  virtues  bright, 

That  they  whose  faith  I've  won  to  me. 
Walk  ever  in  the  light. 

Forbid  that  my  poor  light  should  shed 

One  false,  misleading  ray. 
That  any,  by  my  foot-prints  led. 

Should  ever  go  astray. 

Great  Teacher,  let  Thy  graces  fall, 

A  mantle  upon  me. 
That  hearts,  within  my  constant  call. 

Shall  know,  I  walk  with  Thee. 

O,  give  me  vision,  far  and  high. 

That  1  may  broadly  teach, 
And  better  help  the  young  to  try 

What  lies  beyond  their  reach. 

Let  Liberty  inspire  my  theme. 

My  precept,  and  my  song; 
Her  Light  for  future  millions  gleam. 

Her  Right  disarm  the  wrong. 

I^t  me,  with  patience,  win  the  heart. 

That  I  may  wake  the  mind 
To  seize  the  truths  that  I  impart. 

And  keenest  pleasures  find. 

Remove  the  frown,  that  frets  my  face. 

The  acid,  from  my  heart ; 
Let  not  my  weaknesses  displace 

The  magic  of  my  art. 

I'reserve  to  me  the  love,  the  joys. 

That  ring  my  work  about, 
And  help  me  lead  my  girls  and  boys, 

Dear  Lord,  till  school  is  out. 

—Charles  E,  White. 

By  permission  of  Author. 

R.  A.  Searing. 


How  Children  Learn.  By  Frank  N. 
Freemain.  Cloth,  xiv-322  pp.  Price  |i.6o. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

This  new  contribution  by  Professor 
Freeman  attempts  to  discuss  those-  im- 
portant phases  in  the  child's  mental 
growth  which,  though  not  especially  con- 
nected with  any  particular  school  sub- 
jects, must  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
teacher.  The  entire  treatise  is  markedly 
different  from  "pure  psychology,"  and  is 
remarkably  adapted  to  professional 
uses.  The  subject  matter  includes  such 
expected  discussions  as  relate  to  the 
nervous  system  and  the  instinctive  pow- 
ers, as  well  as  very  important  chapters 
on  such  matters  as  speech,  acquiring 
skill,  problem-solving,  transfer  of  train- 
ing, and  mental  hygiene.  The  book  will 
commend  itself  to  the  interested  teacher 
and  may  well  be  used  for  courses  in  edu- 
cational psychology. 

L.  A.  Pechstein, 

University  of  Rochester. 

The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Sec- 
ondary School,  by  Charles  Swain 
Thomas,  A.  M.,  head  of  the  English  department 
in  the  Newton  High  School.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     Pp.  xvI-365.     Price,  1 1.60  net. 

A  fresh  and  stimulating  book  on  high- 
school  English  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  successful  teacher  is  this  volume, 
stated  in  the  author's  preface  to  be  the 
outcome,  of  a  course  given  by  him  in  the 
Harvard  Summer  School.  The  guiding 
principles  of  the  method  are  two:  that 
English  may  and  should  be  the  medium 
for  general  training  in  clear  thinking  and 
right  feeling,  as  well  as  a  mere  drill  in 
the  correct  use  of  language ;  and  that  the 
English  work  in  a  high  school  must  be 
closely  co-ordinated  with  the  work  of 
other  departments.  There  is  a  pleasing 
absence  of  pedagogical  fads  and  extreme 
views.  An  abundance  of  practical  teach- 
ing hints  and  a  large  list  of  composition 
topics  enrich  the  pages.  Particularly 
helpful  is  the  chapter  on  the  problem  of 
outside  reading.  Inasmuch  as  the  book 
is  based  upon  the  present  much  enlarged 
list  of  recommended  books  now  on  the 
college  entrance  list,  it  will  be  more  di- 
rectly useful  to  teachers  than  several  ex- 
cellent volumes  on  high-school  English 
issued  sotw  years  ago. 

DigitizeJ^||j^§;  SlATER. 
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SiNAGNAN,  L.  **A  Foundation  Course 
in  Spanish."  Cloth,  x-278  pp.  Price, 
$1.00.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

KiNGSLEY,  Charles.  "The  Water- 
Babies."  A  fairy  tale  for  a  Land- 
Baby.  Cloth,  illustrated,  330  pp. 
Price,  40c.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
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Schools."  First  book,  cloth,  illustrat- 
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pp.  Price,  44c  net.  Houghton,  Mif- 
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illustrated,  viii-132  pp.  Price,  60c. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago. 

Kenyon,  Alfred  Monroe  and  Lovitt, 
William  Vernon.  "Mathematics." 
For  collegiate  students  of  agriculture 
and  general  science.  Cloth,  illustrated, 
vii-357pp.  Price,  $2.00.  The  Macmil- 
lan Company,  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago. 

Espinosa,  Aurelio  M.  "G.  Martinez 
Sierra's  Teatro  de  Ensueno."  Cloth, 
xvii-108  pp.  Price,  50c.  Worid  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-On-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cobb,  Ernest.  "Garden  Steps."  A  man- 
ual for  the  amateur  in  vegetable  gar- 
dening. Cloth,  illustrated,  238  pp. 
Price,  60c.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
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FuLMER,  Grace.  "The  Use  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Gifts."  Cloth,  illustrated, 
xii-232  pp.  Price,  $1.30  net.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
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Andress,  J.  Mace.  "The  Teaching  of 
Hygiene  in  the  Grades."  Cloth,  xii-1 77 
pp.  Price,  75c  net.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston.  New  York,  Chicago. 

Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  "The  Belgian 
Twins."  Cloth,  illustrated,  200  pp. 
Price,  60c  net.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 


SwiFT^  Walter  Babcock.  "Speech  De- 
fects in  School  Children  and  How  to 
Treat  Them."  Cloth,  ix-129  pp. 
Price,  75c  net.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

DoNiAT^  Josephine.  "Bliithgen's  Das 
Peterle  von  Niirnberg."  Cloth,  illus- 
trated, xix-183  pp.  Price,  40c.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

Bardin,  James.  "Leyendas  Histqricas 
Mexicanas."  Cloth,  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, xix-181  pp.  Price,  80c.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

Best,  Susie  M.  "Glorious  Greece  and 
Imperial  Rome."  Cloth,  illustrated, 
xi-225  pp.  Price,  60c.  The  Macmil- 
lan Co.,  New  York. 

Weed,  Henry  T.  "Chemistry  in  the 
Home."  Cloth,  illustrated,  385  pp. 
Price,  $1.20.  American  Book  Co., 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

Weed,  Henry  T.  "Laboratory  Manual 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Home."  Paper, 
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plementary formulas.  Diagrams. 
Price,  44c.  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 
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Flemming.  "Practical  English  for 
High  Schools."  Cloth,  415  pp.  Price, 
$1.00.  American  Book  Co.,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

Espinosa,  Aurelio  M.  and  Allen, 
Clifford  G.  "Elementary  Spanish 
Grammar."  Practical  exercises  for 
reading,  conversation  and  composition. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  367  pp.  Price,  $1.24. 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. 
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March  decides  September 

location  for  many  teachers, 
and  it  is  mainly  through  Rec- 
ommendation agencies  that  all 
kinds  of  places  can  be  quickly 
and  quietly  filled. 


Boards  and  superintendents  looking  to  an 
agency  that  will  RECOMMEND  candi- 
dates, gain  time  and  patience  by  such  de- 
pendence, knowing  they  will  receive  appli- 
cations which  it  is  worth  while  to  consider, 
or  be  frankly  informed  when  the  agency 
cannot  offer  the  desired  teacher. 


The  best  exchange  for  teachers  and  places  is  the 
agency  which  has  been  so  long  established  as  to 
know  pretty  accurately  the  needs  of  both. 


THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

C.  -W.  BARDBBN.  M ANACER 

313-321   East  Washington  Street,   SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  the  "Journal"  when  corresponding  iwifh  advwrti^gt^  K^j^^Wl^ 
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someway  in  your  inquiry— a  kindness  to  them, 
because  they  like  to  have  the  evidence  that  "THE 
JOURNAL,"  in  which  they  carry  their  advertising, 

IS  RECEIVED  AND  USED  BY  BUYERS 
WHEN  SELECTING  THEIR  SCHOOL 
BOOKS,  MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES- 

and  to  us  because  "The  Journal"  will  then  be  III 
'^etting  due  credit  for  service  rendered. 
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A  New  Help  for  Primary  Teachers 

Embeco  Phonetic  Drill  Cards 

Designed  to  assist  the  teacher  by  providing  materia!  for  drill 
necessary  to  fix  the  common  phonograms  in  the  pupil's  mind 


The  phonofn-ams  are  printed  on  cards  8  x  h  inches. 
with  letters  one  inch  hi^h,  which  are  easily  read 
from  all  parts  of  the  room.  To  each  phonogram 
card  two  smaller  sections  are  hinged,  bearinir  <^on 
sonants  and  letter  combinations  for  forming  com- 
plete words.  The  large  card  and  hinged  strips  are 
printed  on  two  sides,  providing  for  the  formation  of 
sixteen  words  on  each  card.  The  hinged  jiectioDS 
are  marked  in  such  a  manner  that  the  teacher  may 
cut  them  if  desired,  and  thus  show  one  word  at  a 
time.  Each  word  combination  has  a  key  on  the 
opposite  side  so  that  the  teacher  knows  without 
turning  the  card  whether  the  answer  is  correct. 

Twenty  cards,  neatly  packed  in  cardboard  box. 
forming  three  hundred  and  twenty*  word  combina- 
tions. 


Price,  per  box,  $1,50;  mailing  weight,  2  lbs. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


ATKINSON,  MENTZER  &  COMPANY 


are  pleased  to  announce  the  early  publication  of  the 

INDUSTRIAL  AND 
APPLIED  ART  BOOKS 

Edited  by 

ELMER  E.  BUSH  and  FLORENCE  REID  BUSH 

Assisted  by  the 

ADVISORY  EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE: 

WALTER  SCOIT  PERRY,  FLORENCE  H.  FITCH,  WALTER  SARGENT 

and   DR.  FREDERICK  G.   BONSER 

The  Applied  Arts  Summer  School,  Chic^v, 

IKCOHPOHATKI)  INDKR  THK  LAWS  OF  THK  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

JUNE  ^iJ)  TO  JULY  20,  191H 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA 

New  York  Address,  36  East  21st  Street 
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Published  monthly  by  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  on  the  15th  day  of 
January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  October  and  November,  at  5  South  Water  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  A.  G.  Brooks,  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE :  Georob  M.  Forbes,  University  of  Rochester;  George 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  for  the  Journal  to  all  who  are  not  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association  is  1 1.50  per  year,  eight  issues.   Postage  is  prepaid. 

ADVERTISING.  Application  for  advertising  space  and  rates  should  be  made  to  the  Pub- 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Officers,  Nineteen  Hundred  Eighteen 

PresidgfU—HiLViBiLRT  S.  "Weet,  Rochester. 

Vtci-President — Miss  Martha  Van  Renssalear,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Secretary — Richard  A.  Searing,  North  Tonawanda. 

Treasurer —  W.  H.  Benedict,  Elmira. 

Executive  Committee:  Terms  expire  in  1918 — Judson  S.  Wright,  Falconer;  A.  R.  Brubachsr. 
Albany.  Terms  expire  in  191 9  — Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson,  Brockport;  Howard  G.  Burdgb,  Wellsville, 
Terms  expire  in  1920— Mrs.  Rose  Minnick,  Glens  Falls;  C.  Edward  Jones,  Albany. 

Ex 'Officio  Members — President  Herbert  S.  Weet,  Secretary  Richard  A.  Searing,  Treaa* 
urer  W.  H.  Benedict. 

Committee  on  Teachers'  fT/j^r/— Chairman,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  Clinton  McCord,  Albany;  Henry  D.  Hervey,  Auburn;  Miss  E.  M.  Butchkb, 
Syracuse;  Miss  Ruth  M.  Johnston,  Port  Leyden;  Miss  Ada  M.  Gates,  Buffalo;  Miss  Mary  £. 
Rab,  Syracuse;  Dr.  A.  R.  Brubacher,  Albany;  Edward  F.  Brown,  New  York  City. 

Committee  on  Le^iation ^Fravk  D.  Boynton,  Chairman;  A.  R.  Brubachbr,  C.  Edward 
Jones,  Jambs  Wingatb,  Mrs.  Rose  Minnick. 


SECTION  CHAIRMEN— 1918 

Classical  Section — Pres.,  George  D.  Kellogg,  Union  College,  Schenectady;  Commercial— Vr^s.^  G. 
M.  York,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  Elocution — Pres.,  H.  M.  Tilroe,  Syracuse  University; 
English  —  Pres.,  A.  B.  Sias,  West  High  School^  Rochester;  Evening  Schools  and  A  mericaniMation  {Eve- 
ning School  and  Immigrant  Education  Sections  combined)  — Pres  ,  W.  C.  Smith,  State  Education  Dept., 
Albany;  Finc^  Industrial  and  Household  Arts — Harry  W.  Jacobs,  Buffalo;  (a)  Fine  Arts — Vice- 
Pres.,  Eunice  Perrink,  State  College  for  Teachers,  A\h^ny\  (h)  Household  Arts^Wce-^xe^^JAKVLiOH 
Van  Liew,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  (c)  Industrial  Arts — Vice- Pres.,  ALFRED  BlNGHAU, 
192    Waverly   St.,   Buffalo;    Stewart    F.   Ball,   Buffalo;    History    Association  —  Pres.,    Edward 
P.  Smith,  High    School,    North    Tonawanda;    The  New  York  State  School  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education  Association,  meet  t  fig  as  a  section  of  the  Nctv  York  State  Teachers'  AssocicUion — Pres.,  I -aw.'- 
RENCE  S.  Hill,  815  Myrtle  Ave.,  Albany;  Kittdergarten — Pres.,  Edith  Graves,  Fredonia;  Lii 
Section  —  Pres.,  Dr.  James  V.  Sturges,  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo;  Mathematics —'Pie%^  I 
Arnold,  State  Education  Dept.,  Albany;  Modern  Language  Association — Pres.,  Dr.  Jonas,  New"* 
City;  Music  —  Pres.,  Inez  Field  Damon,  834  Union  St.,  Schenectady;  Normal  and  Training  Set 
Pres.,  Granville  B.  Jeffers,  President,  Training  School,  Schenectady;  Penmanship — Pres..  i 
E.  Benbow,  Schenectady;  Primary — Pres.,  Luther  N.  Steele,  Canandaigua;  Rural Sc 
SuPT.  M.  B.  Furman,  East  Rochester,  2nd  Dist.,  Monroe  Co.;  Section  0/ New  York  State  Cot 
mentary  School  Principals  and   Teachers — Pres.,  Nathaniel  G.    West,  School  No.  6,  P      '" 
Science  Section — Pres.,  B.  O.  BuRGiN,  Albany  High  School;  School  A  dministrati'"     ^ — 
S.  Williams,  Hudson;  Subnormal  and  Backward  Children — Pres.,  Leila  Ma» 
cation,  Rochester;  N.  Y.  State  Science   Teachers'  Association — Pres.,  H,    *     ^-—t 
School,  Rochester;  Sec.-Treas.,  K.  E.  F<jri),  West  High  School,  Roches  I^OOCtIp 
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H«c!jmwii  from  Chicago  Examine 


FOOD  PROBLEMS 

By  A.  N.  FAMMEa,  Supeiiotetidetit  of  Schooli.  E^an^ton.  IIJ..  t^titl  Jaitet  JL  Huirn>ato#k 
St«t«  Department  of  Fublic  Inn  true  tlon,  Wifconsin 

This  book  strikingly  illustrates  the  meaning  of  food  waste  and  in  a  wealth 
of  arithmetic  problems  for  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  teaches 
food  facts  and  figures  that  may  mean  victory  or  defeat. 

27  c;«nts«  list  ftrtce.  or  20  ceiitfl,  ti«t,  to  boards  of 
education,  t^jiclierSr  and  sciiooUf  c&rrlai^e  extra. 

A  STUDY  OF  FOODS 

By  RtiTH  A*  Wabdill,  University  of  loWft,  and  Edita  Np  Wbjte.  Ohio  State  Uuiveraitir. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  makes  this  book  especially  desirablcj  not  only 
as  a  text  in  domestic-science  courses,  but  also  as  a  correlative  work  with 
courses  in  chemistry,  physiology,  and  physics.  It  presents  the  sub- 
iect  of  food  in  a  simple,  concisejand  readable  manner  which  gives  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  foods,  of  the  effects  of  heat  upon  them,  of  meth- 
ods of  manipulation,  and  of  comparative  value  and  cost  of  commercial 
and  domestic  products.     lUustratedy  70  cents, 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


rii^iti^"^  ^^" 


C.noQl 
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SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SESSION 

July  8th  — August  16th 


GRADUATE,  COLLEGE,  and 
ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

PhysicaL  Education  and  Home  Econom- 
ics: Addilional  work  for  advanced  students. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Secondary  School 
Subjects  as  practiced  in  the  mo&t  mod«m 
schools:  Oral  English,  English,  Mathematics, 
etc.  Teaching  staff  includes  heads  of  de- 
partments from  larger  high  and  normal  schools 
as  well  as  members  of  regular  faculty. 

Spanish,  Conversational  French,  World 
History,    South   American    Relationst 

etc,  to  meet  present  demands. 

Pedag^O^:  Courses  to  meet  retiuirements  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Examinations  for  college 
graduates. 

Fine  Arts  Courses,  Painting,  Drawing,  Design, 
Vocal  Musk,  Insitrumental  Music,  Methods. 

TUmON.  f  25.00 
BOARD  AND  ROOM.  FROM  $7.50  A  WEEK  UP 


For  further  information,  write  to 
M.  ELLWOOD  SMITH,  Director 


SUPERINTENDENTS,   PRINaPAIS, 
TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS 

Do  You   Read  the  Advertiseinents  ? 


If  not,  you  Are  Missing 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Advertisers  who  use  the 
Journal  do  so  BECAUSE  they 
know  that  most,  if  not  all  of 
our  readers,  are  directly  interested 
in  the  purchase  of  School  Books, 
Material  and  Supplies, 

Beaeflt  Yourselves  by  Benefitting 
the  Advertiser 

Mention    the    Journal 

N.Y.  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

16    INOOR^B^D    BY 

75% 

of  the  Board  ■  of  Educ&tJon  in  the  Dnit&d 

States  whoie  hash  scbooli  teach  shorthand. 

Send  for  the  "Profrre^s  of  the 
Shorthand  Heform  *'  —  free 


THE  GR£G£  PUBUSHING  COHFANY 

NEW  YORK         CHlCAaO         3  AN  FRANCISCO    \ 


M\\\ 


I  The  Coolest  Summer  School 

I  EAST  OF  THE    ROCKIES 

I  The  University  of  Vennont  Summer  Sdntl 

I  BURLINGTON-ON-CHAMPLAIN 

I  JULY  8th   TO   AUGUST    16th 

M  A  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS— including  counes  in 

^  French,  Spanish,  German,  European  and  Latin-American 

^  History,  Physical  Training,  Music  and  Expression. 

^  For  information  address 

I         J.  F.  MESSENGER,  Directir,  BURUNGTON,  YERMOiTT. 


BUY  A  LIBERH  BOND 


YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK- 


APRONS I 

f«  lANUAl  ntwiiit 


Third  Liberty  Loan 

INTEREST  AT  4  1^^ 

HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSrrY 


The  Twenty-Seventh 
SUMMER  SESSION 
JULY   8th-AUGUST   16th 

offers  to  teachers  the  same  advantages  which  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  proved  so  acceptable ;  a 
complete  university  plant,  with  ample  libraries,  laboratories,  shops,  gardens  and  farms.  The  situation, 
in  the  beautiful  lake  country,  gives  unique  opportunity  for  study  in  field,  forest  and  stream,  or  for  out- 
of-door  life.  The  main  lines  of  instruction,  covering  nearly  all  subjects  of  school  curricula,  will  be  con- 
tinued. Special  attention  will  be  given  this  year  to  French  language,  literature,  history  and  services  to 
civilization,  to  Spanish  with  its  increasing  importance  in  commerce.  Tw^o  new  courses  will  treat  prob- 
lems of  government  and  the  American  political  party  system.  The  production  and  conservation  of 
food  will  receive  attention. 
Full  Announcement  on  Request.     Address  Director  of  Summer  Session,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Phenomenal  Progress  in  the  Reformation  of  American  Penmanship 

nrTTl^  DAT  llyri?!)  ■M"I?'T*14T^r^  embodies  THE  RIGHT  MECHANICS  AND 
1  nJCy  X  nLl-/iVlIl<IV  lYlJCy  l  MnVJLJ  pedagogy  of  practical  HANDWRITING 
THE  INSTRUCTIONS  ARE  S  E  L  F -TE  A  C  HI  N  G 
The  Palmer  Method  has  become  the  standard  throughout  America  because  it  produces  satisfactory  results.  The  Palmer  Method 
has  already  "  made  good  "  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  scores  of  other  big  cities.  Moreover,  it  has 
proved  as  feasible  in  rural  schools  as  in  city  schools.  Our  regular  $10.00  Normal  Course  by  Correspondence /r##  to  teachers  whose 
popils  are  supplied  with  individual  copies  of  IVriimg  Lessons  for  first  and  second  grades,  or  of  the  Palttur  laetkod ManueUlox  third 
grade  and  above.  We  have  trained  150,000  elementary  school  teachers  free  to  demonstrate  common-sense,  muscular-movement  writing 
skOfnUy  and  teach  it  successfully.  THE  PALMER  METHOD  MANUAL,  single  copy,  25c  postpaid. 
TEE  A.&  PALMES  CO.. 30  ini«llM».  N.T.:  PalMlUK..Ce^lUpUi,h.:  120R«rl^ 


What  is  the  Use 

of  a  chfld's  knowing   how   to 

speU  words  in  lists  if  he  can't 

spell  them  in  sentences  ? 

THE  MERRILL  SPELLER 

teaches  him  how  to  spell  words  in 
context,  and  furnishes  helps  and 
devices  to  insure  correct  spelling. 

Book  I,  for  grades  HI-V 

Book  U,  for  grades  Vl-Vm 

Complete  for  grades  III -VIII 

CHARLES  L  MERRILL  COMPANY 

432  Foarth  Ayenue,  NEW  YORK 


I  Courtis  Standard  Practice  Tests  | 

J  This  is  what  Mr.  Joseph  P.  G'Hern,  Assistant  Super-  g 

^  intendent  of  Schools,  Rochester,  New  York,  says  in  s 

=  the  March  issue  of  the  Journal  :  ^ 

^        "Whether  a  larger  expenditure  of  time  in  the  funda-  = 

=  mental  operations  in  the  lower  grades  would  seem  necessary  = 

^  for  the  results  of  this  one  test  is  a  question.    The  deciding  = 

=  feature  should  be  how  well  the  work  is  done  rather  than  = 

=  how  much  time  is  taken.    In  all  probability  too  much  time  = 

=  IB  taken  in  some  cases  and  too  little  in  others.    Some  = 

=  pupils  and  some  groups  need  more  time  and  some  pupils  = 

=  and  other  groups  less  time.    Of  this  the  teacher  must  be  = 

=  the  judge  save  where  a  test  clearly  proves  the  direct  neces-  = 

=  sity  of  a  definite  course  of  action."  = 

=        COURTIS   PRACTICE  TESTS  give  just  the  g 

=  liffht  amount  of  drill  to  individual  pupila.    Let  us  = 

=  quote  prices  for  supplying  your  school.  = 

I  WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY         Ytdmn-Hdiei,  New  Y«k  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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EACHERS'  AGENCY  DIRECTORY 

The  following  is  a  reliable  list  of  Teachers'  Agencies  to  whom  superintendents  o#  sckoois 
and  school  board  members  may  afiph  at  any  time  for  the  fUUng  of  any  position. 


I 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY, 


31  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Has   Bbsn    Estabushbo   25  Ybass. 

Thu  tfenqr  makes  a  constant  search  for  high  grade  teachers  and  recommends  with  care.  Only  saperior  teachers  are  aoonted.  Tcacfaen 
are  soppUed  all  the  year  round.  If  you  need  a  good  teecher  or  know  where  one  is  wanted,  send  muticolars.  THE 
ACTfVE7  GENEROUS   WORK   OF    THIS    AGENCY    HAS    SATISFIED    THOUSANDS    OF    TEACHERS. 


r^^^.^^^^^^     T'^^^f.^m^^'      A  ^^«^>.«.       The  mansger  of  this  agency  has  hsd  twenty  yesrs' eirperieiice  u 
interstate     I  eaCnerS      Agency       tescher  end  superintendent  of  schools,  snd  ten  ycsrs'^saceesshl 


501-503  Livingston  Building, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


experience  ss  msnsger  of  s  rapidly  growing  agency.  He  pereenally 
selects  snd  recommends  csndldstes  with  esre.  The  success  of  this 
sgency  is  vouched  for  by  msny  of  our  best  superintendents,  collap 
presidents  snd  normsl  school  principsls.    Send  for  cirenlsr. 

~~  ARMSTRONG.  Pfoiwietor. 


1  Drinci 
T.H. 


The  Reed  Teachers'  Agency 

641  University  Bldi..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Known  for  ten  years  as  a  Discriminating  Agency.    Recom- 
mending candidatM  on  a  basis  of  Htneatna  well  as  abiiiiy. 


Every  recommendation  from  this  agei 
edge  and  Judgment.  H. 


ncy  is  based  on  knovH- 
E.  REED,  Manager. 


HARLAN   P.    FRENCH,    Prmsidmnt 


WtLLARD    W.    ANDREWS,    Smcrmtarf 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Incorporated 

S^pliesSdHMbsf  All  Grades  witkCefflpeleiitTeaden.       Assists  Teachen  k  Ohaius  Padlint 

We  reoetre  calls  for  wide-swmke  sad  prosrcMlve  teachers  from  svary  Stat*  In  the  Union,  and  w«  want  more  such  teachers  apoa  <mt  1 
NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    REGISTER  SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  81  Chapel  Street.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Al    ll   ^   M  i^  TE  AtC^H  E  IRS'   A  G  E  N  CJ  | 
I       1^      ^S       I  b     Thirty  tUrd^MT.  RavStor  to  f oar  offeST^Htt  ooVls^T^ueb  o<^^  ■  I 

28  E.  Jack— n  Blvdt  Chicago,      nmmym^^97%fkk^        Deei>en  eyies  ids.         apelMaes  Pey-a  Idfc     g 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

28I!1YR. 


ms 


kV.IIIMI)>.»I.IJJIJ3a 


CHICAGO      NEW  YORK       BALTIMORE        KANSAS  CITY.  PM 

St^  N  WAY  Hall  Flat  j  ron  B  ti^.     M  u  n  3  £r  B  l  du  N  .Y.  Li  f  e  D  l  Da 

ST.  PAUL  CHATTANOOGATENN.    SPOKANE  WASH. 

Exchange  Bank  Bums.       Temple  Couftr       OmmaiOifOmmmth^aL 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE 


JSUUL^^V  OLiLjCLCfl£/L4^^   CZaofic^ 


o^  Qi^ 


iM^t  i^; 


THE  SCHOOL  Bl)lI£TW  TEACHERS  AGENCY  ?JgSVrAj?i'SrL'fl 

EVERY  TOWN  IN  NEW  YORK  and  has  fUled  4480  VACANCIES  IN  THE  STATE 

YEAR-BOOK   AND    1918    MANUAL   MAILED   ON   REQUEST 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  GIVEN  PROMPT  ATTENTION 

C.  W.  BARDEEN  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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TEACH  REAL  PATRIOTISM 


■  By  means  of  a  book  which  Is  < 


ENDORSED  BY  THE  HIGHEST  AUTHORITIES 

^*I  have  read  Lonf's  AmerlcAii  Patriolic  Prose  with  mterest,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose,  namely,  to  cultivate  a  warm  and  intelligent  love  of 
country  among  our  American  students.  Professor  Augustus  White  Long  has  done  his 
work  as  editor  and  commentator  with  his  "usual  thoroughness  and  skill." — Hmry 
van  Dyke,  Formir  Minis ter  to  Hoilaml 

'*!  admire  the  courage  with  which  the  author  has  used  selections  from  the 
writings  of  both  the  dead  and  the  living;  but  I  admire,  too,  his  instinct  in  selection. 
It  does  not  need  guidance  from  the  verdicts  of  history^  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in 
introducing  this  book  for  extensive  use  In  American  schools.  "^ — Ckarks  W,  Eiioi^ 
President  Emeritus^  Harvard  Universiiy, 

"It  seems  to  me  the  book  should  prove  of  very  great  value  for  school  work." — 
Josephus  Daniels^  Seeretary  of  the  Navy. 

**  The  book  is  timely  and  the  selections  so  well  chosen  and  so  imbued  with  the  real 
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A  NEW-YORKER  IN  A  CALIFORNIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Edith  M.  Wolfe,  Pasadena  High  School 


TEACHERS  of  New  York  state  may 
enjoy  hearing  the  impressions 
gained  by  one  of  their  number 
after  a  few  years  in  Southern  California. 
If  I  could  really  describe  it  to  you  ade- 
quately, this  "wonderland,"  charming  to 
teachers  as  well  as  to  tourists,  I  am  sure 
it  would  delight  you,  but  I  find  myself 
shrinking  before  the  magnitude  of  pos- 
sibilities in  the  subject,  and  wondering 
how  I  am  to  choose  wisely  from  the 
numerous  details  the  topic  offers. 

First  of  all,  please  notice  that  I  say 
"Southern  California."  To  the  uniniti- 
ated, of  whom  I  was  lately  one,  Califor- 
nia is  a  state  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
which  fairy  tales  are  told  of  eternal  sun- 
shine and  flowers,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  shivering  in  snow  and  frost. 
But  California  is  such  an  immense  state. 
Not  until  you  have  traveled  two  days 
and  two  nights  from  its  southern  bound- 
ary toward  the  north  and  find  yourself 
still  within  its  limits,  does  it  begin  to  dawn 
on  you  that  "California"  means  as  great 
a  range  of  climatic  conditions  as  you  find 
in  going  from  New  York  to  Florida. 
This  accounts  for  the  perplexingly  diverse 
reports  you  often  get  and  wonder  over. 
Other  conditions  differ  also  quite  as  much 
as  climate,  so  I  wish  to  be  quite  clear  that 
I  am  speaking  only  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, the  only  part  I  know,  big  enough  to 
be  a  huge  state  in  itself. 

I  have  visited  many  Southern  Califor- 
nia high  schools,  but  I  have  taught  only 
in  Pasadena,  the  "Garden  City  of  the 
West,"  as  it  is  often  called,  so  I  shall 
tell  you  about  the  high  school  here.  Pas- 
adena is  a  city  of  about  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  and  has  a  high  school  of 
somewhat  over  sixteen  hundred  fifty. 
The  teaching  force,  about  a  hundred  last 
year,  has  been  diminished  by  the  with- 
drawal of  twelve  of  the  younger  men. 


Their  places  have  not  been  filled  and  we 
are  "doing  our  bit"  by  taking  care  of 
somewhat  larger  classes  and  filling  in.  oc- 
casionally with  work  outside  our  regular 
lives. 

I  wish  I  could  transfer  to  you  my  first 
impressions  on  coming  into  this  school. 
It  seemed  to  me  like  a  college;  the 
swarming  life;  the  eager  interest  in  ath- 
letics ;  the  passing  from  building  to  build' 
ing  was  all  on  so  much  bigger  a  scale 
than  anything  I  had  known  from  high 
schools  in  the  East.  Even  the  boys  and 
girls  seemed  bigger — of  California 
growth.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  they 
really  are.  We  moved  into  magnificent 
new  quarters  shortly  after  I  arrived,  and 
then  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  on  a 
college  campus.  To  this  day  I  can't  pass 
the  buildings  without  a  thrill  of  pride. 
They  are  a  very  imposing  group,  even  to 
those  familiar  with  the  lavish  provision- 
for  high  schools  all  through  Southern 
California.  There  are  six  fine  buildings 
of  white  concrete,  on  grounds  of  about 
one  city  block  frontage  and  two  blocks 
from  street  to  rear.  From  the  street  only 
three  appear.  The  Horace  Mann  build- 
ing, a  long,  two-storied  structure,  sits 
back  about  half  a  block  from  the  street, 
the  space  before  it  being  given  to  a  vel- 
vety green  lawn  in  horse-shoe  shape,  ter- 
raced.and  slightly  sunken  toward  the  cen- 
ter. A  fine  flagpole  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  lawn  on  which  each  morning  now 
the  flag  is  raised  while  all  within  sight 
of  it  stand  at  salute.  Flanking  the  Hor- 
ace Manri  building  and  at  right  angles  on 
either  side  stand  the  Louis  Agassiz  and 
the  Jane  Addams  buildings,  the  former, 
as  the  name  indicates,  devoted  to  physical 
and  biological  science  laboratories,  the 
latter  to  the  home  economics,  art,  and 
metal  work.  In  this  is  a  "model  flat," 
delightfully    arrangediitiaaicSy  \:harmingly 
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fitted  out  by  the  girls  and  their  teachers, 
where  any  of  us  may  entertain  at  real 
functions,  served  most  efficiently  and  at- 
tractively by  the  catering  classes.  The 
Horace  Mann  building  contains,  besides 
the  usual  classrooms  and  study  halls,  a 
large  auditorium,  seating  eighteen  hun- 
dred. A -good  stage  and  several  sets  of 
scenery,  added  to  now  and  then  by  class 
gifts,  make  it  adequate  for  most  dra- 
matic purposes.  Not  only  are  school 
plays  given  here,  but  this  big  auditorium 
has  made  the  high  school  a  civic  center, 
where  many  public  lectures,  concerts,  and 
entertainments  are  held.  Thus  the  school 
has  been  brought  into  especially  close 
touch  with  the  community. 

Behind  this  front  group  are  two  tem- 
porary gymnasiums  and  a  big  swimming 
pool,  and  beyond  these,  stand  three  more 
splendid  concrete  buildings — the  shops 
for  woodwork  and  forge ;  the  agricultur- 
al building,  with  dairy,  cow  sheds,  and 
chicken-yards  conveniently  near  (we 
own,  and  make  money  from,  our  cows 
and  chickens)  ;  and  the  music  hall,  con- 
taining an  assembly  room  for  about  two 
hundred,  where  many  small  gatherings 
of  both  school  and  city  are  held.  Around 
these  structures  are  flower  gardens  and 
lawns.-  Farther  back  are  vegetable  gar- 
dens, where  much  is  raised  for  the  cafe- 
teria, and  still  beyond  is  the  big  athletic 
•field.  The  equipment  in  every  line  is 
complete.  The  boys  in  the  horticultural 
classes,  under  an  excellent  instructor, 
have  beautified  the  grounds  with  much 
shrubbery  and  plant  seeds  and  bulbs,  so 
that  we  may  have  a  succession  of  blooms 
the  year  around.  There  are,  too,  some 
paid  gardeners.  The  grounds  are  beau- 
tifully kept,  and  the  pupils  take  much 
pride  in  them  and  seldom  injure  anything 
or  pick  flowers  except  by  permission. 

With  all  this  generous  provision,  we 
ought  to  do  good  work,  and  I  believe  we 
do.  I  do  not  know  of  a  school  anywhere 
where  teaching  conditions  are  so  delight- 
ful as  here.  The  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  school  is  friendly,  helpful,  co-opera- 
tive. There  is  no  problem  of  discipline, 
so  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  at  least. 
Seldom  does  even  a  slightly  disagreeable 
incident  occur.  The  attitude  of  the  pu- 
pils is  friendly,  informal,  responsive.  In 
my  five  years  here  I  have  seen  nothing 
of  the  time-honored  idea  of  a  natural 
antagonism   of   pupils   toward   teachers. 


Of  course,  there  are  individual  likes  and 
dislikes,  but  the  general  relation  is 
friendly  and  sympathetic.  Perhaps,  it  is 
partly  due  to  the  faculty.  It  is  true,  I 
think,  that  there  is  an  unusual  number 
of  really  superior  men  and  women  here; 
people  who  might  have  made  successes 
and  much  more  money  in  other  profes- 
sions, but  who  choose  to  teach  with  a 
definite  and  lofty  purpose.  I  always  feel 
a  pride  in  the  P.  H.  S.  faculty,  and  am 
glad  to  be  among  them.  But  the  admin- 
istration, too,  has  helped  to  make  the  at- 
mosphere of  friendliness.  Every  consid- 
eration is  given  to  teachers  and  to  pupils. 
Routine  work  is  minimized.  A  thor- 
oughly modern  and  efficient  administra- 
tive system  is  in  force,  managed  by  three 
or  four  trained  clerks,  assisted  by  pupils 
who  gather  absence  slips,  sit  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  various  department  heads, 
answer  telephones,  and  do  errands.  For 
this  office  period  a  pupil  gets  one-fourth 
of  a  credit  a  semester,  as  being  real  work 
and  of  practical  value  to  him.  Pupils' 
reports  are  sent  out  by  teachers  only  once 
a  quarter,  although  a  monthly  grade  is 
made  out  for  the  registrar,  to  check  up 
failing  pupils.  So  except  for  marking  at- 
tendance in  class,  teachers  have  practical- 
ly no  clerical  work  required  of  them. 
Some  of  us  usually  volunteer  help  to  the 
office  for  the  especially  busy  days  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  semester.  This 
year  pupils  registered  by  mail,  filling  out 
necessary  blanks,  and  it  reduced  the 
labor  greatly.  We  always  begin  our  full 
program  the  very  first  day  of  each  sem- 
ester. No  time  is  wasted  in  getting 
started.  But  that  means  splendid  ma- 
chinery at  work  ahead  of  time. 

Two  years  ago  our  principal  tried  an 
experiment  that  has  proved  extremely 
successful,  the  establishment  of  the  hour 
system.  There  are  now  only  five  periods 
a  day,  each  sixty-five  minutes  in  length. 
Each  teacher  has  classes  four  periods 
and  the  fifth  usually  free.  Of  each 
period  only  forty  minutes  may  be  used 
for  recitation,  the  rest  being  devoted  to 
preparation  of  the  same  subject  for  the 
next  day  under  the  teacher's  supervision. 
This  means  that  out  of  the  hour  a  pupil 
is  expected  to  put  on  each  subject  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time,  and  the  teacher 
has  evidence  that  he  has  given  at 
least  twenty-five  minutes  to  it.  The 
plan  has  two  further  advantages.    It  af- 
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fords  an  opportunity  of  teaching  pupils 
how  to  study  with  concentration,  and  it 
gives  the  teacher  a  chance  to  deal  with 
individual  difficulties. 

The  pupils  have  a  student  government 
organization,  and  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
manage  their  own  affairs.  They  have 
commission  government,  five  commis- 
sioners being  elected  each  spring  from 
the  senior  class.  Their  five  departments 
are  athletfcs,  finance,  debating,  publica- 
tions and  public  welfare.  The  last  is  al- 
ways filled  by  a  girl.  Publications  may 
be  managed  by  a  girl.  The  other  offices 
have  always  been  filled  by  boys.  Candi- 
dates must  be  approved  by  a  faculty 
committee,  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
standard  of  conduct  and  scholarship,  be- 
fore they  may  run  for  office.  Election 
time  is  very  exciting.  Nominating 
speeches  of  all  degrees  of  eloquence  are 
made,  and  each  candidate  says  a  few 
words  in  order  to  present  himself  to  the 
student  body.  A  primary  election  for 
each  office  eliminates  all  but  the  two  hav- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes.  Later 
comes  the  final  election.  All  legal  for- 
malities are  observed.  The  voting  booths 
of  the  city  are  borrowed  and  used.  Thus 
pupils  become  familiar  with  the  techni- 
calities of  voting.  They  show  a  good 
deal  of  discrimination  in  their  choice  of 
candidates.  Of  course,  some  electioneer- 
ing is  indulged  in.  The  faculty  are  ex- 
pected distinctly  to  keep  hands  off,  and 
much  wrath  falls  upon  the  head  of  the 
ill-advised  teacher  who  openly  expresses 
her  opinion  as  to  a  candidate.  The  com- 
missioners do  very  hard  work  and  get  a 
tremendous  amount  of  practical  experi- 
ence. Last  year,  for  instance,  at  least 
thirty  thousand  dollars  passed  through 
their  hands.  They  manage  all  the  games, 
the  cafeteria,  a  school  bookstore,  where 
all  the  pupils'  books  and  supplies  are 
bought,  a  school  bank.  Of  course,  there 
are  faculty  advisers,  and  the  commercial 
department  sees  that  strictly  business 
methods  are  followed,  but  the  students 
themselves  develop  independence  and  re- 
liability. Two  publications  are  issued — b. 
monthly,  brought  out  entirely  by  the 
pupils,  even  to  the  printing,  which  is  done 
in  the  well  equipped  school  printing  shop ; 
and  a  weekly,  printed  outside  because  of 
lack  of  space  and  time.  The  Girls'  Stu- 
dent league  is  another  organization  that 


develops  power  and  talent,  and  furthers 
all  sorts  of  useful  things.  AH  the  girls 
belong,  and  have  their  officers,  formal 
elections,  and  league  conferences  to 
which  all  the  high  schools  of  this  section 
of  the  state  send  delegates.  They  are 
doing  much  that  is  fine:  Two  years  ago 
they  fitted  up  tastefully  and  comfortably 
a  rest  room  for  the  women  of  the  fac- 
ulty, as  a  Christmas  surprise.  They  keep 
this  room  supplied  with  flowers,  and 
often  with  fruit  or  nuts.  This  year  they 
are  doing  really  big  things  in  the  way  of 
French  and  Belgian  civilian  relief.  Un- 
der their  initiative,  with  the  help  of  ad- 
visers from  the  faculty,  hundreds  of 
garments  have  been  made  over  in  the 
sewing  rooms,  and  the  work  is  going  on 
rapidly.  They  have  instituted  "days" — 
"tinfoil  day,"  "bottle  day,"  "kid  glove 
day,"  in  which  the  whole  school  is  asked 
to  bring  those  special  articles.  The 
pupils  always  respond  eagerly,  and  they 
have  made  in  this  way  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  Red  Cross.  They  pack  each 
Thanksgiving  season  twenty  to  forty 
baskets  for  poor  Rf exican  families.  They 
sent  last  month  a  hundred  tin  receptacles 
filled  with  sugar  confections  to  the  boys 
in  France.  They  gave  a  charming 
Christmas  entertainment,  and  when  the 
program  inside  was  over  we  adjourned 
to  the  big  front  lawn,  and  in  a  big  circle 
looked  over  upon  a  scene  of  interest. 
Twenty  girls  in  Red  Cross  costumes  had 
brought  forty-three  wee  tots  under  six 
years  old  from  an  orphans'  home,  and 
were  playing  with  them  on  the  green 
lawn  about  a  big  Christmas  tree.  The 
pupils  had  been  asked  to  bring  cast-oflf 
toys,  and  had  responded  so  generously 
that,  after  these  little  orphans  were  sup- 
plied, there  were  enough  for  two  more 
institutions.  Each  child  was  given  a 
stocking  filled  with  goodies  and  a  toy, 
and  they  were  the  happiest  mites  imag- 
inable. It  was  a  charming  scene,  and 
everyone  was  inspired  by  it  with  the  best 
kind  of  Christmas  feeling — sl  desire  to 
give  to  those  who  need. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  requirements 
for  teachers  in  California  high  schools. 
A  good  deal  is  demanded — pedagogical 
training,  experience,  and  graduate  work 
in  addition  to  an  A.  B.  degree,  but  there 
is  this  satisfaction,  that  when  you  h^e 
fulfilled  these  requirements  you  have^io 
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further  difficulty.  A  six-year  certificate 
is  granted  which  may  be  exchanged  on 
its  expiration,  if  you  have  made  good 
here,  for  a  life  certificate. 

Incidentally  also  men  and  women  get 
the  same  pay  for  the  same  work.  I  have 
been  in  the  West  long  enough  to  find 
myself  gasping  in  incredulity  when  I  go 
back  to  New  York  state  and  find  women 
receiving  a  thousand  dollars  and  men 
fifteen  hundred  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tions. It  is  possible  here  to  get  plenty 
of  men,  and  exceptionally  good  ones,  too. 
Our  faculty  has  usually  consisted  of 
about  a  third  men  until  this  year  under 
war  conditions.  Perhaps  the  new  regime 
of  woman  suffrage  may  change  that  in- 
justice in  New  York  state.  It  certainly 
is  an  injustice  from  a  Western  stand- 
point. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  there 
is  in  California  no  state  system  of  exam- 
inations. In  Pasadena  High  School  there 
is  no  requirement  in  the  matter.  Teachers 
give  tests  as  departments  agree  among 
themselves,  once  a  month,  oftener,  less 
often.  In  any  case  they  may  count  not 
more  than  one-third  in  estimating  the 
pupil's  work.  We  grade  pupils  as  fail- 
ing, passing,  or  recommended  to  do  satis- 
factory college  work,  and  we  try  hard 
not  to  give  the  recommending  grade  un- 
wisely, in  order  to  keep  up  the  school's 
standing  with  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. The  standard  of  scholarship  of 
Pasadena  is  regarded  as  high.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  Stanford  both 
desire  our  graduates,  who  nearly  always 
make  good  in  college  and  often  win  dis- 
tinction. College  entrance  requirements 
are  liberal  and  do  not  at  all  hamper  our 
work. 

A  year  ago  a  night  school  was  estab- 
lished in  the  high  school.  Attendance 
was  rather  desultory  at  first,  but  this 
year  eleven  hundred  are  registered  and 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  day  school's.  Any  subject  desired 
is  taught.  Classes  are  formed  for  fifteen 
at  most,  and  in  many  subjects  for  four 
or  five.  All  kinds  of  people  attend, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor.  There  are 
two  automobile  classes  for  ladies,  with 
an  attendance  of  over  forty,  who  are 
studying  construction  of  engines  and 
electrical  principles.  French  and  Spanish 
classes    are    overflowing.       Commercial 


subjects  of  all  kinds  are  taught.  Eng- 
lish grammar,  composition,  literature, 
and  methods  of  teaching,  all  find  place. 
Recently  a  class  in  radio-telegraphy  has 
been  formed.  Pupils,  who  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  school  may  take  work 
here  to  continue  their  high  school  course. 
Failing  pupils  sometimes  make  up  work 
here.  Many  teachers,  of  both  grades  and 
high  school,  take  work  for  their  own  in- 
dividual benefit,  for  patriotic  purposes, 
or  for  professional  advancement.  There 
are  Tuesday  and  Thursday  classes  and 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  ones,  so  it 
isn't  too  burdensome.  We  feel  that  it 
has  become  an  important  factor  in  school 
and  civic  life. 

The  big  problem  of  the  school  at  pres- 
ent is  to  adapt  its  work  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  the  new  condition  confronting 
us,  and  principal  and  teachers  are  bend- 
ing every  eflFort  in  that  direction,  to  make 
the  school  a  real  center  of  education  m 
lines  of  intelligent  patriotism  and  service 
— ot  just  by  abstract  principles,  but  in 
concrete,  definite  form.  Some  progresb 
has  already  been  made.  Interesting  ex- 
periments are  tried;  changes  are  con- 
stantly being  made,  in  the  endeavor,  in 
which  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  co- 
operating, to  be  ready  for  whatever  may 
lie  before  us.  Perhaps  it  is  this  ready 
adaptability,  this  quick  response  to  each 
modern  demand  that  makes  the  work 
here  especially  interesting. 


The  only  fame  worth  possessing  is  the 
good  opinion  of  the  good  and  wise. 


There  exists  in  human  nature  a  dis- 
position to  murmur  at  the  disappoint- 
ments and  calamities  incident  to  it,  rather 
than  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
blessings  by  which  they  are  more  than 
counterbalanced. 


Never  be  cast  down  by  trifles.  If  a 
spider  breaks  his  thread  twenty  times, 
twenty  times  will  he  mend  it  again.  Make 
up  your  mind  to  do  a  thing,  and  you  will 
do  it.  Fear  not  if  troubles  come  upon 
you ;  keep  up  your  spirits,  though  the  day 
be  a  dark  one. 

Troubles  never  stop  forever-?x 
The  darkest  day  will  pass  away. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  PRACTICE  SCHOOL 

Gertrude  M.  Bacon,  Buffalo  State  Normal  School 


TRULY,  these  are  wonderful  days 
that  we  are  privileged  to  live 
through.  When  the  historian  of  the 
years  to  come  stands  on  his  mountain- 
top  and  gets  his  long  and  right  perspec- 
tive, the  future  reader  will  discover  that 
there  never  was  as  great  a  period  of  high 
ideals  and  noble  resolves  in  all  the  ages 
as  the  present.  It  sometimes  is  hard  to 
believe  that  this  will  be  so,  when  we 
grovel  day  after  day  in  the  mire  of  hor- 
rible stories  of  wrongs  done  to  men, 
women,  and  children  over  the  seas. 

The  challenge  comes  to  us  to  meet 
crisis  after  crisis  with  strength  and  not 
despair,  and  the  challenge  to  care  for  the 
children  is  becoming  and  must  become  a 
world  passion,  before  our  present  great 
struggle  ends. 

Sir  Baden  Powell  has  declared  that 
the  real  war  will  not  be  decided  before 
(1935)  nineteen  hundred  thirty-five, 
when  the  children  of  to-day  will  have 
grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 
True  victory  will  then  lie  in  the  quality 
of  the  men  who  will  have  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  country.  War  kills  oflF 
the  best  of  the  nation's  manhood,  there- 
fore, extra  care  must  be  exercised  to 
save  every  child  not  for  his  own  sake,  or 
for  his  parents'  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  nation.  It  has  got  to  be  saved 
from  infant  mortality,  then  from  ill- 
health,  and  finally  from  drifting  into  be- 
ing waste  material.  We  must  economize 
our  human  material.  The  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  has  given  out  a  state- 
ment of  conditions  in  Europe  during  the 
first  months  of  the  war  concerning  the 
children.  It  points  out  that  the  children 
were  forgotten  and  neglected  and  that 
laws  governing  school  attendance,  hours 
of  labor,  clubs,  and  settlement  work,  and 
the  interests  of  the  young  in  general  were 
cither  relaxed  or  ceased  to  exist. 

In  Great  Britain,  schools  were  taken 
for  military  purposes,  teachers  were  en- 
listed, repairs  and  supplies  were  cut 
down,  evening  schools,  medical  and 
dental  inspection  ceased,  and  age  limits 
were  changed  so  that  (150,000)  one  hun- 
dred fifty  thousand  pupils  between  eleven 


and  thirteen  went  to  work,  and  (300,000) 
three  hundred  thousand  of  five  years  and 
under  were  left  without  instruction.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  juvenile  delinquency  in 
England  increased  thirty-four  per  cent. 
In  Berlin,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war  twice  as  many  crimes  were  commit- 
ted by  children  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
In  Budapest  (3,000)  three  thousand  mu- 
nition workers  were  children  under 
twelve.  In  England,  it  was  necessary  to 
organize  the  Health  of  Munition  Work- 
ers Committee  which  recommended  that 
children  should  not  be  employed  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day,  or  at  night. 
W^ith  these  examples  in  mind  the  com- 
mittee appeals  to  all  to  guard  the  rising 
generation  not  only  against  immediate 
break-down,  but  also  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  strains  that  stunt  their  future 
growth  and  development.  So  in  the 
midst  of  the  war,  England  has  discovered 
the  absolute  necessity  of  rebuilding  her 
school  systems,  of  returning  to  a  shorter 
work  day  in  her  factories,  and  of  en- 
couraging the  upbuilding  of  the  child 
welfare  agencies  that  gave  up  their  ac- 
tivities earlier  in  the  war. 

Sir  Herbert  Fisher  asked  in  Parlia- 
ment this  spring  for  an  increase  of  i3,- 
829,000  over  last  year's  educational 
budget.  The  Committee  on  juvenile  ed- 
ucation has  recommended  a  general  four- 
teen year  age  limit  for  leaving  school 
throughout  England  with  the  abolition  of 
all  exemptions,  and  the  establishment  of 
day  continuation  schools  for  children  be- 
tween fourteen  and  eighteen  with  com- 
pulsory attendance  for  at  least  eight 
hours  a  week. 

We  say,  of  course,  such  conditions 
never  will  exist  here  or  anything  like 
them.  But  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  in 
normal  times  (800)  eight  hundred  chil- 
dren take  out  work  permits  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  (2,000)  two  thousand  have 
taken  out  permits  this  year.  Where  are 
these  children?  Have  they  left  school 
permanently?  Are  they  engaged  in  some 
occupation  that  will  be  detrimental  to 
their  health?  These  are  questions  that 
must  be  answeredpi Jtof  if  Trenton's  ex- 
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perience  is  typical  of  what  is  happening 
all  over  the  country,  we  shall  have  (5,- 
000,000)  five  million  child  laborers  to- 
morrow where  we  had  (2,000,000)  two 
million  yesterday. 

The  poet  says : 

I  saw  the  spires  of  Oxford 

As  I  was  passing  by, 
The  gray  spires  of  Oxford 

Against  a  pearl-gray  sky. 
My  heart  was  with  the  Oxford  men 

Who  went  abroad  to  die. 

The  years  have  passed  in  Oxford, 

The  golden  years  and  gay.  * 
The  hoary  colleges  look  down 

On  guileless  boys  at  play ; 
But  when  the  bugle  sounded  war 

They  put  their  games  away. 

They  gave  their  noisy  youth  away 
For  country  and  for  God. 

So  it  may  be  said  of  the  college  towns, 
North,  South,  East  and  West  in  this 
broad  land  of  ours.  The  flower  of  our 
country  has  gone  to  the  nation's  call,  and 
is  now  in  the  great  cantonments  through- 
out the  land,  making  ready  for  the  call 
"over  there,"  and  then  "over  the  top." 

For  a  time  we  feel  our  dependence 
gone,  but  we  take  hold  of  the  situation, 
and  know  there  must  be  no  dishearten- 
ment.  It  is  to  the  children  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools  we  turn,  and  place  a 
value  upon  them  that  we  never  have 
placed  before,  and  upon  this  period  in 
their  education.  The  state  has  estab- 
lished ten  great  training  camps  where 
the  best  in  education  for  the  child  should 
be  found.  Yes,  ten  Normal  Schools  in 
New  York  state  are  for  the  child.  Some- 
times, I  fear  that  we  as  teachers  in  these 
schools,  as  well  as  the  young  people  who 
are  prospective  teachers,  lose  sight  of 
this  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Normal 
School.  The  final  analysis  of  any  line 
of  work  carried  on  in  these  institutions 
will  surely  show  that  it  is  all  for  the 
child.  Perhaps  the  day  the  entrance  re- 
quirements of  the  incoming  students  are 
accepted,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to 
sign  some  declaration  that  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  they  will  pledge  them- 
selves ever  to  have  in  mind  the  children 
in  all  their  study  and  work  during  the 


two  or  more  years  of  preparation,  and 
answer  in  their  hearts  when  the  symbol 
of  readiness  to  jump  into  the  field  and 
go  to  work  is  placed  in  their  hands — ^the 
diploma — "I  will  serve  the  children." 
Now  in  these  training  camps,  the  prac- 
tice schools  should  from  a  material  side 
be  the  best  kind  of  an  elementary  school, 
both  as  to  architectural  construction  and 
equipment,  in  the  land.  The  best  en- 
vironment should  be  about  the  children 
of  these  schools,  not  only  for  their  sake, 
but  for  the  standard  to  be  established  in 
the  student  teachers  along  these  lines, 
who  are  the  future  teachers  of  children 
in  our  city  and  rural  schools.  The  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene  which  the  student  is 
given  as  essential  in  the  method  dasses 
should  not  be  violated  in  the  operation 
of  these  schools.  It  is  true,  to-day,  too, 
that  suggestions  for  the  best  systems  of 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation  and  sanitary 
conditions  are  not  always  obtained  from 
other  schools  as  from  our  most  up-to- 
date  industrial  plants.  The  heads  of 
great  industries  have  learned  that  effi- 
cient response  can  be  gotten  from  their 
workers  only  when  these  conditions  are 
the  best.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
fifty  or  seventy-five  per  cent  effort  of 
the  individual,  they  want  the  one  hundred 
per  cent.  We  want  more  of  it  too,  from 
the  children,  and  right  conditions  along 
these  lines  in  our  schools  will  help  to 
bring  it,  as  it  does  in  the  industries. 
Therefore  practice  schools  shoidd  not  be 
hampered  in  any  way  because  of  an  un- 
fortunate environment.  Our  graduate 
who  goes  into  that  rural  school  with  dark 
green  paint  on  the  wall,  curtain  off  at 
one  end  of  the  roller,  a  dirty  peach 
basket  for  a  waste  paper  basket,  and 
other  conditions  more  detrimental  than 
these,  will  be  so  haunted  by  the  picture 
of  the  children's  room  at  her  Alma 
Mater,  that  she  is  going  to  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  awaken  the  settled  mind  of 
that  community  to  which  she  has  been 
called,  to  the  housing  situation  of  their 
children.  Yes,  she  should  be  able  to 
look  back  upon  that  school  where  she 
was  prepared  for  her  work  with  children, 
as  a  perfect  expression  of  what  she 
hopes  for  other  children.  What  has  been 
said  as  to  building  applies  in  the  same 
degree  to  equipment.  There  should  be 
no   retrenchment    for   this^QaOiSof  the 
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Normal  School.  Our  valtiables  are  here, 
and  there  is  no  Mark  Hopkins  on  one 
end  of  the  log,  and  a  pupil  on  the  other. 
As  to  the  distribution  of  pupils  and 
teachers,  a  good  working  basis  seems  to 
be  to  have  a  kindergarten,  eight  or  nine 
grades;  the  latter  making  possible  a 
Junior  High  School,  with  a  maximiun 
of  thirty-five  pupils  to  a  g^ade.  Each 
grade  having  one  large  room  to  accom- 
modate all,  and  one  small  room  which 
will  seat  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  of  the 
same  grade.  We  believe  that  the  ideal 
arrangement  is  to  have  one  critic  for 
each  grade.  Experience  has  proven  that 
there  must  be  some  one  of  judgment  and 
superior  teaching  ability  to  make  up  for 
losses  to  the  children  because  of  all  the 
consequences  of  the  inexperience  of  stu- 
dents in  training.  Practice  schools 
cared  for  in  this  way  can  take  their 
place  in  any  first-class  city  system,  rank- 
ing among  the  best  in  the  final  ratings 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  graduates  of  such, 
be  a  joy  to  the  high  school  which  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  them.  This  effi- 
ciency is  brought  about  because  to  the 
critic  teacher  is  assigned  the  largest  part 
of  the  work  of  supervision,  and  fixes  the 
responsibility  more  directly.  Now  the 
vital  problem  of  Normal  Schools  is  to 
get  the  maximum  amount  of  teaching 
ability  developed  in  the  student-teacher 
with  a  minimum  amoimt  of  loss  to  the 
children  concerned.  Most  certainly  every 
member  of  the  faculty  should  have  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  do  his 
part  to  eliminate  all  who  clearly  are  in- 
adequately prepared  as  to  subject-matter 
and  general  fitness.  Yes,  there  should  be 
better  and  more  pruning  before  students 
are  imposed  upon  the  practice  school  to 
try  and  make  something  out  of  nothing. 
Of  course  there  is  danger  of  over-step- 
ping the  bounds  of  requirements  for  stu- 
dent teachers  as  well  as  for  regular 
teachers.  Dr.  Bagley  tells  of  a  request 
made  for  a  high-school  principal  to  some 
one  engaged  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
It  was  as  follows.  He  must  be  thor- 
oughly qualified  in  scholarship  to  teach 
any  high-school  subject;  he  must  be  a 
good  mixer  and  capable  of  assuming  a 
place  of  leadership  in  the  community; 
he  must  be  immaculate  in  person  and  in 
dress;  his  manners  and  morals  must  be 
model  in  every  particular ;  he  must  have 


the  capacity  to  make  an  effective  public 
speech;  he  must  be  able  to  coach  the 
boys  in  baseball  and  football;  he  must 
be  able  to  take  charge  of  the  class  of 
adults  in  the  Simday-school ;  his  English 
must  be  letter-perfect;  he  must  be  a 
Methodist,  and  "we  prefer  a  blue-eyed 
man  about  five  feet  ten  in  height."  For 
these  qualities  combined  in  one  individ- 
ual, the  commimity  in  question  thought 
that  it  might  possibly  pay  the  munificent 
sum  of  sixty-five  dollars  a  month  for  an 
eight-months'  term.  The  reply  was  sent 
back  that  he  himself  had  been  looking 
for  just  such  a  man  for  three  years,  and 
that  he  had  a  job  worth  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  him  whenever  he  put 
in  an  appearance.  Now  it  does  seem 
that  our  score-cards  sometimes  make 
about  as  an  unreasonable  requirement  of 
pupil  teachers.  Nevertheless  along  some 
lines  it  seems  reasonable  and  possible 
that  student-teachers  should  have  at- 
tained skill  and  ability  before  they  come 
before  the  children  as  teachers.  We 
should  say  such  should  be  penmanship 
and  blackboard  writing,  music,  average 
ability  in  sketching  either  at  the  black- 
board or  on  paper  before  the  class,  abil- 
ity to  take  charge  of  the  physical  exer- 
cise in  the  grade  room  and  last  but  not 
least  the  ability  to  speak  the  English 
language  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cor- 
rectness and  in  good  voice.  How  often 
our  pupil-teacher  fails,  because  of  vocab- 
ulary and  freedom  in  speech  in  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas.  Nothing  will  over- 
come this,  but  practice,  practice  in  the 
method  room  throughout  the  preparatory 
year  or  year  and  a  half  before  taking  up 
the  work  of  student-teaching.  The  big- 
gest job  that  the  teacher  of  principles  of 
education  or  methods  has,  is  to  be  able 
to  put  over  through  the  student-teacher 
his  subject,  and  have  it  function  in  the 
class-room  with  the  children.  Such  a 
teacher  is  a  capable  one.  Now  if  it  is 
constantly  borne  in  upon  our  Normal 
student  what  he  or  she  is  getting  ready 
for— to  serve  children  and  then  when  the 
practice  work  is  taken  up,  it  be  made  al- 
most if  not  entirely  the  exclusive  busi- 
ness of  the  student,  we  believe  that  the 
children  will  not  be  seriously  handi- 
capped in  their  rightful  development. 
There,  too,  must  be  a  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  student-teachers  a  critic  teacher 
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is  expected  to  train  during  a  year.  Some 
say  that  it  should  not  be  more  than 
twelve.  This  may  be  an  ideal  minimum 
never  to  be  reached,  but  certainly  the 
fewer  teachers  of  cadet  rank  that  the 
children  must  adjust  themselves  to,  the 
less  will  be  the  loss. 

Now  if  our  belief  in  children  is  more 
than  a  word  of  belief,  we  as  teachers  in 
Normal  Schools  must  check  ourselves  up 
to  this  standard,  and  hold  the  child  not  in 
sub-consciousness,  but  in  consciousness 
in  all  our  work  and  supervision. 


"Carry  on"  is  a  phrase  familiar  to  all 
in  the  military  service  "over  there."  We 
may  put  the  military  meaning  into  that 
phrase  here  at  home  in  our  schools. 

"Carry  on!  Carry  on! 
Fight  the  good  fight  and  true ; 
Believe   in  your  mission,   greet   dawn 

with  a  cheer; 
There's  big  work  to  do,  and  that's  why 

you  are  here. 
Carry  on !  Carry  on !" 


THE  RELATION  OF  READING  TO  LIFE 

Dr.  Sherman  WiUiams,  Department  of  Education,  Albany 


ONE  who  relies  solely  upon  himself, 
no  matter  how  capable  and  re- 
sourceful he  may  be,  is  not  likely 
to  make  a  great  success  of  life.  Quite 
early  in  his  career  he  is  likely  to  find 
that  he  has  worked  himself  out,  so  far 
as  the  origination  of  ideas  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  plans  of  work  are  con- 
cerned. He  may  carry  on  his  early 
formed  ideas,  and  perfect  his  plans,  but 
as  a  creator  of  new  ideas  his  day  is  soon 
over.  His  intellectual  pond  is  exhausted 
and  there  is  no  source  of  supply  to  re- 
plenish the  loss.  By  the  time  he  has 
reached  middle  life  his  day  as  a  creator 
is  done.  This  is  a  very  regretable  fact, 
the  more  so  because  it  is  the  strong,  re- 
sourceful, and  self-reliant  men,  the  men 
of  greatest  promise,  who  are  most  likely 
to  have  such  an  ending. 

We  say,  and  say  truly,  that  everybody 
knows  more  than  anybody.  Why  then 
should  we  not  train  our  children  to  seek 
aid  from  every  possible  source,  to  mix 
with  men  and  to  read  what  those  of 
ability  and  experience  have  had  to  say 
about  the  work  in  which  the  children  are 
or  expect  to  be  interested?  Of  course  all 
men  mix  with  others  to  some  extent  and 
gather  ideas  from  them.  They  do  this  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  they  used  to 
do,  and  this  is  possibly  one  of  the*  rea- 
sons why  men  do  not  age  as  early  as  they 
formerly  did.  Time  was,  and  not  so  very 
long  ago  either,  when  most  of  the  men 
who  wrote  on  business,  politics  or  any 
other  matter  of  general  interest  were 
those  who  were  theorists,  and  who  had 
little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 


subjects  of  which  they  treated.  This  is 
no  longer  true  to  anything  like  the  ex- 
tent that  it  used  to  be.  No  matter  what 
your  work,  whether  it  be  salesmanship, 
manufacturing,  farming,  carpenter  work, 
plumbing,  teaching  or  what  not,  you  can 
find  many  books  on  the  subject  written 
by  those  who  have  followed  these  call- 
ings successfully.  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  is  a  more  or.  less  widespread  feel- 
ing that  this  is  not  the  case.  This  simply 
illustrates  the  persistence  of  ideas  that 
have  once  become  general,  and  the  diffi- 
culty that  we  all  experience  in  recogniz- 
ing present  facts  when  opposed  to  those 
that  formerly  existed.  We  find  an  il- 
lustration of  this  in  the  hatred  that  exists 
against  England  on  part  of  some  people 
because  of  what  she  did  one  or  more 
generations  ago,  instead  of  seeing  her  as 
she  is  now.  Alfred  Austin  in  his  poem 
entitled  "A  Voice"  presents  the  right  sen- 
timent when  he  says 

"But  now  we  have  done  with  a  worn-out 
tale." 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  world  made  exceedingly  slovr 
progress  up  to  the  time  of  the  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing.  Previous  to  this 
ideas  were  not  readily  disseminated. 
There  were  not  only  many  "Lost  Arts," 
but  new  ideas  generally  were  kept  alive 
with  great  difficulty,  and  frequently  were^ 
soon  lost  to  the  world.  We  are  not  wont" 
to  appreciate  fully  the  force  and  value 
of  those  things  with  which  we  have  al- 
ways been  familiar.  This  is  one  reason 
why  we  fail  to  fully  appreciate  the  value 
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and  importance  of  reading.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  us  to  appreciate 
the  conditions  that  would  exist  if  the 
ability  to  read  was  not  general,  and 
printed  matter  was  not  readily  accessible. 
The  lesson  taught  by  Conwell's  "Acres  of 
Diamonds"  applies  here.  All  the  knowl? 
edge  of  the  world  is  at  our  doors  and  we 
are  largely  indifferent  to  it.  Are  we  as 
teachers  blameless  in  this  matter?  The 
little  babe  stretches  out  its  hands  for  the 
moon  and  longs  for  it.  The  grown-up 
man  is  hardly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  moon.  A  little  child  is  hungry 
for  knowledge  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
interminable  questions.  By  the  time  it 
has  completed  school  this  yearning  for 
knowledge  has  become  greatly  blunted. 
This  ought  not  so  to  be,  and  the  existence 
of  this  fact  is  a  dark  blot  upon  our  edu- 
cational system.  To  confine  ourselves 
to  the  single  point  under  consideration. 
What  do  we  do  to  train  the  children  to 
love  to  read  that  which  is  worth  while? 
Have  we  any  clearly  defined  plans  in 
mind?  Can  our  prospective  teachers  get 
much  help  or  inspiration  from  our  train- 
ing classes,  our  normal  schools  or  our 
colleges?  If  not,  is  there  not  something 
very  much  lacking  in  those  schools  whose 
work  is  the  training  of  teachers? 

Let  us  consider  briefly  what  is  being 
done  and  what  might  be  done  in  our 
elementary  schools  in  this  connection. 
We  teach  the  children  to  read.  We  spend 
much  time  upon  that  task,*  and  we  do 
not  do  it  very  well.  Comparatively  few 
adults  can  read  a  book  or  newspaper  and 
do  it  easily.  I  refer  of  course  to  oral 
reading.  They  read  silently  pretty  well 
because  they  have  had  much  practice  in 
such  reading,  but  they  read  orally  with 
difficulty,  and  read  poorly  because  Aey 
have  not  had  much  practice  in  such  read- 
ing. There  must  be  much  reading  done 
by  the  pupils  if  they  are  to  read  well. 
TTiey  must  read,  and  read,  and  read. 
They  must  read  aloud  enough  so  that 
their  teacher  is  sure  that  they  really  get 
the  meaning  of  what  they  read.  Largely 
they  fail  to  do  this.  They  fail  in  their 
lessons  because  they  do  not  read  intelli- 
gently. They  mistake  things  in  life  be- 
cause they  have  not  learned  to  read  ac- 
curately. As  the  children  go  out  into  life 
they  will  read  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
All  of  them  will  read  for  pleasure.  Have 


they  been  so  trained  in  school  that  they 
will  find  pleasure  in  reading  that  which 
is  worth  while?  That  which  will  not 
only  aif ord  pleasure  but  at  the  same  time 
enrich  life?  If  not,  the  school  has  not 
done  its  work  well.  When  the  children 
leave  school  and  enter  upon  their  -Ufe's 
work  they  will  read  newspapers.  Have 
they  been  so  trained  that  they  can  readily 
sort  out  from  the  papers  the  particular 
portions  that  interest  them  and  quickly 
get  that  without  wasting  much  time  on 
that  which  is  of  no  interest  or  value  to 
them?  If  not,  the  school  has  again 
failed  in  doing  anywhere  near  its  full 
duty.  Most  of  the  pupils  will  read  mag- 
azines while  in  school,  and  after.  While 
in  school  are  they  so  trained  that  they 
can  run  over  the  table  of  contents  and 
tell  from  the  titles,  and  the  authors  about 
what  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  or  use  to 
them,  and  read  that  and  omit  the  re- 
mainder, which  in  any  single  individual's 
case  is  far  the  larger  part  of  the  period- 
ical? If  not,  the  school  has  not  done  for 
them  what  it  ought.  It  has  taught  them 
how  to  read  but  has  not  trained  them  to 
discriminate  as  to  what  they  shall  read. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  man  reading  a  news- 
paper on  the  train?  Often  he  will  spend 
half  an  hour  or  more  over  a  newspaper 
when  most  likely  ten  minutes  would  be 
more  than  time  enough  for  reading  all 
the  paper  contained  that  is  worth  while 
to  him.  Periodicals  are  intended,  with 
the  exception  of  technical  or  special 
ones,  to  contain  something  of  interest  to 
every  reader.  To  accomplish  this  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  matter  that  is  of  interest  or 
value  to  any  one  individual.  Again  in 
the  reading  of  books  have  the  pupils 
been  so  trained  that  they  can  choose 
those  that  are  of  most  value  to  them,  or 
those  that  treat  the  subjects  in  which 
they  are  at  the  time  interested?  If  not, 
they  are  on  a  sea  of  literature  with 
neither  rudder  nor  compass. 

Many  books  treat  of  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  and  it  may  be  that  the  reader 
is  interested  in  only  a  few  of  them.  Has 
the  school  so  trained  him  that  he  can  se- 
lect through  the  use  of  table  of  contents, 
chapter  and  page  headings,  just  what  he 
wants  and  so  omit  that  which  does  not 
interest  him?  If  not,  then  he  is  bound  to 
waste  a  great  deal  of  time.    I  know  that 
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some  of  you  will  say  that  people  learn 
to  do  all  these  things  themselves,  but  that 
is  not  so.  Many  do,  but  more  do  not. 
Those  that  do  waste  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  learning,  and  even  then  most  of  them 
never  learn  to  direct  their  own  reading 
as  well  as  they  might  have  been  trained 
to  do  while  in  school.  My  observation 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  very  im- 
portant work  which  I  have  sketched  so 
very  briefly  and  .so  imperfectly  is  rarely 
even  attempted  in  school,  though  there 
is  much  that  is  vastly  less  important  that 
is  given  a  great  deal  of  time.  The  im- 
portant thing  as  we  leave  school  and 
enter  life  is  not  what  we  know  but  what 
we  can  do.  Of  course  we  can  do  noth- 
ing without  knowledge,  and  equally  of 
course  everything  else  being  equal  the 
more  we  know  the  better  we  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  work  of  life,  no  matter 
what  that  work  may  be.  It  is  also  true 
that  we  may  know  a  great  deal  and  be 
able  to  do  but  little.  We  hear  much 
about  efficiency  these  days.  An  efficient 
person  is  one  who  does  things.  We  seem 
to  assume  that  if  pupils  acquire  knowl- 
edge while  in  school  they  will  be  able  to 
do  things  when  they  get  through  with 
school.  We  assume  this  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  pupils  who  leave 
our  schools  every  year  with  a  fair 
amount  of  knowledge  prove  to  be  unable 
to  do  much  of  anything  that  is  of  value 
to  them  or  to  any  one  else. 

This  error  is  more  pronounced  in  the 
case  of  reading  than  in  regard  to  any 
other  work  that  the  school  undertakes. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  to 
some  extent  what  people  of  ability  have 
had  to  say  about  the  importance  of  read- 
ing. 

Ex-president  Eliot  of  Harvard  says: 
"The  good  school  should  guide  the  chil- 
dren's reading  from  its  earliest  years,  pro- 
tecting it  from  rubbish,  and  leading  it  into 
real  literature ;  for  as  a  means  of  life-long 
intellectual  growth,  and  of  defense  or 
refuge  from  the  inevitable  ills  of  life, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  good  books, 
even  though  one's  daily  occupation  leaves 
but  a  few  minutes  a  day  for  reading. 
School  and  college  can  do  nothing  better 
for  the  rising  generation  than  to  implant 
this  habit,  and  that  public  education 
which  does  not  implant  it  on  a  great 
scale  has  in  good  measure  failed."    Miss 


Frances  Olcott,  in  speaking  of  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  training  the  children 
to  read  that  which  is  wor9i  while,  says 
of  the  children: 

"They  are  the  readers  of  the  future. 
Many  suggestions  and  ideas  instilled  into 
their  minds  remain  there  forever,  while 
the  constant  use  of  books,  and  the  con- 
tinuous reading  of  good  things  while 
young,  become  fixed  habits  in  after  life. 
.  .  .  The  library  is  not  training  read- 
ers only,  but  it  is  developing  future  men 
and  women,  keeping  alive,  and  feeding 
their  imaginations,  stocking  their  minds 
with  fine  thoughts,  noble  impulses,  and 
practical  suggestions,  and  instilling  a  love 
of  literature  that  for  all  life  time  may 
prove  a  solace,  a  joy,  and  a  source  of 
wisdom,  even  to  the  poorest  and  lowli- 
est of  citizens." 

James  T.  Fields,  in  considering  the  im- 
portance of  associations,  says: 

"There  is  a  world  in  which  children 
may  enter  and  find  noble  companionship. 
It  is  the  world  of  books.  Let  your  boys 
escape  for  a  time  from  the  meanness  of 
the  boy  across  the  street,  and  let  him 
roam  the  woods  of  Hiawatha,  sail  the 
seas  with  Sinbad,  build  stockades  with 
Crusoe,  fight  dragons  with  Jason,  joust 
with  Galahad,  let  him  play  quoits  with 
Odysseus,  and  football  with  Tom  Brown. 
These  are  playmates  who  will  never  quar- 
rel with  him  or  bully  him,  but  from  whom 
he  will  learn  to  be  brave,  self-reliant, 
manly,  quick  to  do  for  others,  and  set 
his  face  toward  the  light.  'Tell  me  what 
company  thou  keepest  and  I  will  tell  thee 
what  thou  art'  says  an  old  Spanish 
proverb.  The  child  who  lives  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  such  heroes  as  these 
cannot  fail  to  be  strong  and  true." 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,  who  made  a  thor- 
ough survey  of  the  relations  between  the 
public  library  and  the  public  schools  of 
Cleveland,  in  a  report  which  all  ought  to 
read,  says: 

"Reading  is  the  most  important  thing 
that  the  child  can  learn  in  school.  It  is 
the  key  that  unlocks  most  of  the  doors 
through  which  the  adult  will  wish  to 
pass.  The  ability  to  translate  the  printed 
words  into  ideas,  thoughts,  motives  and 
actions  which  make  for  knowledge  and 
efficiency  is  the  greatest  asset  any  one 
gets  from  school.  It  is  this  ability  to 
get   ideas    from   the   printed   page    that 
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makes  it  possible  to  secure  a  knowledge 
of  any  subject  which  one  may  desire  to 
take  up  in  later  life.  Through  it  one  may 
gain  access  to  the  best  that  has  been 
dreamed,  and  thought,  and  done." 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
brief  quotations  from  great  men  show- 
ing what  they  thought  of  the  importance 
of  reading.  "Reading  maketh  a  full 
man."  That  is,  the  reading  man  has  a 
wide  knowledge  of  whatever  subject  he 
may  be  interested  in. 

"Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of 
books."  That  is,  it  is  only  through  the 
use  of  books  that  we  can  hope  to  be- 
come well  informed.  • 

"The  end  of  learning  is  to  read  great 
books."  In  other  words,  we  should  learn 
to  read  in  order  to  come  to  know  the 
great  men  and  women  of  the  world,  to 
associate  with  them,  get  their  thoughts. 

Books  are  windows  through  which  the 
soul  looks  out."  That  is,  it  is  only 
through  the  use  of  books  that  we  can 
really  see  the  world,  the  men  and  women 
who  have  made  it  what  it  is,  and  the 
ideas  that  have  dominated  the  world 
from  time  to  time. 

"A  home  without  books  is  like  a  room 
without  windows."  That  is,  one  can  see 
only  what  is  in  the  room,  and  likewise 
one  without  books  cannot  see  outside  his 
own  necessarily  narrow  life. 

"A  library  is  not  a  luxury,  but  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life."  This  is  shown 
by  the  preceding  extracts. 

'  "It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we 
enjoy  intercourse  with  superior  minds." 
The  truth  of  this  will  be  evident  when 
we  stop  to  think  how  many  really  great 
men  and  women  we  know.  Most  of  us 
do  not  know  any. 

"Reading  that  does  not  create  and 
foster  a  taste  for  good  reading  is  of 
doubtful  value."  That  is,  the  ability  to 
read  is  not  of  itself  of  value.  That  de- 
pends on  the  use  made  of  this  ability, 
the  kind  of  reading  we  do,  the  kind  of 
minds  we  associate  with  through  the  use 
of  books. 

Quotations  like  those  just  presented 
might  be  presented  almost  without  num- 
ber. What  are  we,  as  teachers,  to  do  in 
regard  to  the  reading  of  the  children 
under  our  care?  They  will  read.  We 
all  know  that.  The  kind  of  reading  that 
they  do  largely  determines  their  charac- 


ter and  usefulness  in  life.  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  that  fact.  The  ideals  we  have 
come  largely  through  our  reading.  They 
are  good  or  bad  according  to  the  kind  of 
reading  we  do.  No  one  is  ignorant  of 
that  fact.  The  school  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  Most  of  us 
know  that.  The  same  is  true  of  reading. 
All  who  give  the  matter  even  the  most 
meager  thought  must  see  pretty  clearly 
that  the  reading  done  affects  the  lives  of 
most  people  more  than  anything  else  that 
comes  into  their  experience.  Yet  with  all 
these  facts  clearly  in  mind,  what  are  we 
doing  in  school  to  train  our  children  to 
love  to  read  that  which  is  worth  while? 
Far  more  than  we  did  a  few  years  ago; 
but  the  attention  given  to  this  most  im- 
portant work  is  still  pitifully  insufficient 
and  ineffective.  Many  of  us  are  inclined 
to  ignore  the  whole  matter  and  do  so  to 
a  great  extent.  Others  of  us  are  not  at 
all  clear  as  to  what  we  should  do.  This 
is  a  comparatively  new  work  and  there- 
fore is  not  well  understood.  The  im- 
portance of  reading  is  not  a  new  thought, 
but  the  school's  relation  to  it  has  grown 
in  the  public  mind  very  rapidly.  The 
conviction  that  something  should  be  done 
is  pretty  pronounced  but  ideas  of  how  to 
accomplish  it  are  somewhat  hazy.  There 
is  great  need  that  all  schools  devoted  to 
the  training  of  teachers  should  make  this 
work  a  leading  and  most  important  mat- 
ter, instead  of  a  minor  and  largely  inci- 
dental one  as  it  is  now  the  case  of  most 
of  these  schools.  But  no  matter  what 
these  schools  do  they  cannot  greatly  affect 
the  teachers  now  in  the  work.  To  ac- 
complish this  we  must  arouse  public  sen- 
timent in  this  matter  to  such  an  extent 
that  indifference  or  inefficiency  will  not 
be  tolerated  in  this  work  any  more  than 
in  other  branches. 

But  it  is  idle  to  complain,  worse  than 
idle,  unless  some  suggestions  for  better 
work  are  given.  This  subject  should  be 
considered  at  teachers'  conferences,  not 
occasionally,  but  always.  In  Western 
New  York  help  may  be  had  from  the 
Geneseo  Normal  School.  There  must  be 
teachers  here  and  there  in  the  state  who 
can  render  excellent  service.  District  su- 
perintendents should  keep  each  other  in- 
formed in  regard  to  this.  In  a  few  years 
there  will  be  an  abundance  of  help.  Now 
it  is  pretty  limited.    I  think  that  manyM)f 
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the  public  libraries  of  the  state  would 
help,  particularly  the  public  libraries  at 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica  and 
Binghamton.  Schools  near  New  York 
city  might  get  help  from  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  Pratt  Institute,  and  pos- 
sibly from  some  of  the  high-school  li- 
brarians in  Greater  New  York.  Many 
of  them  could  give  most  valuable  as- 
sistance. 

But  many  teachers  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  even  such  help  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, therefore,  I  venture  to  outline  as 
briefly  as  I  can  the  work  that  the  teacher 
may  do.  The  first  thing,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  is  access  to  a  good  collection  of 
books.  The  new  township  organization 
makes  a  better  provision  of  books  an 
easy  matter.  Most  of  the  town  boards 
are  making  suitable  provision  for  the 
purchase  of  library  books,  and  they  are 
planning  to  buy  some  books  each  year 
and  so  make  sure  of  some  fresh  reading 
matter  at  least  once  a  year.  By  a  pro- 
vision for  a  central  town  library  from 
which  needed  books  are  sent  to  each 
school  district,  it  is  possible  to  furnish 
each  school  with  fresh  books  two  or  more 
times  a  year,  and  to  send  to  each  school 
just  the  books  best  suited  to  that  school, 
for  example,  a  district  that  had  no  pupil 
beyond  the  sixth  grade  would  have  no 
use  for  books  suitable  for  older  pupils. 
Then  if  the  books  are  all  brought  together 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  du- 
plicates so  that  sets  for  supplemental 
reading  can  be  sent  to  each  school  in 
numbers  large  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

With  a  suitable  provision  of  books  the 
whole  matter  rests  with  the  teacher.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  pupils  can  be 
classified  in  their  reading  in  the  same 
way  that  they  are  in  arithmetic  and  ge- 
ography. What  a  child  can  read  to  the 
best  advantage  depends  not  merely  on  his 
age  and  mental  ability,  but  on  what  he 
has  read,  upon  the  associations  he  has 
had  at  home  and  elsewhere. 

The  old  style  of  reading,  beginning 
with  "This  is  a  cat,"  or  some  similar  ex- 
pressions, may  be  well  enough  for  a  time 
for  the  teaching  of  the  mechanics  of 
reading.  The  same  is  true  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  phonetic  training,  but  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  develops  a  love  for  read- 
ing, and  they  should  not  be  continued  any 


longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  At 
the  earliest  possible  moment  the  children 
should  begin  to  read  little  stories  that 
have  some  interest  for  them.  With  a 
lack  of  interest  there  will  be  but  little 
progress.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  very  little  profit  comes  from 
reading  that  in  which  one  has  no  interest, 
or  from  doing  anything  that  one  does  not 
want  to  do.  This,  however,  must  not  be 
misunderstood.  It  is  not  meant  that  chil- 
dren should  do  that  which  they  like  and 
nothing  else.  They  are  not  competent  to 
choose  for  themselves.  The  teacher 
must  choose  for  them.  What  is  meant 
is  that  if  the  teather  does  not  arouse 
interest  not  very  much  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

From  the  outset  the  teacher  should 
read  to  the  children.  Better  still  if  she 
can  tell  stories  well.  As  soon  as  the 
children  can  read  fairly  well,  which 
ought  to  be  during  the  last  half  of  the 
first  year,  they  should  be  induced  to  take 
books  home  and  read  them.  They  should 
be  directed  not  to  ask  their  parents  to 
read  those  books  to  them,  and  they  should 
be  requested  to  read  aloud  for  a  short 
time  each  day  at  home.  This  should  be 
so  managed  that  the  work  will  be  regard- 
ed as  a  privilege  and  a  favor  instead  of 
a  task.  This  can  be  done  by  a  tactful 
teacher. 

Children  should  very  early  be  required 
to  memorize  choice  selections.  They 
should  read  aloud  before  their  class 
choice  selections  that  they  have  found  in 
their  home  reading.  It  is  well  to  spend 
some  time  in  having  the  children  talk 
about  what  they  have  read.  This  helps 
to  arouse  interest. 

As  the  children  grow  older,  say  by  the 
time  they  are  in  the  third  gjade,  the 
teacher  should  read  selections  from 
books  they  would  like  the  children  to 
read,  stopping  at  the  point  of  greatest 
interest  so  that  the  children  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  book.  The 
teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  books 
in  her  Jibrary  so  that  she  can  constantly 
be  suggesting  books  or  parts  of  books  to 
be  read.  The  work  should  be  chiefly  sug- 
gestive. There  are  not  many  books  that 
the  children  should  be  required  to  read 
whether  they  wish  to  or  not.  It  is  a 
question  .whether  it  is  wise  to  absolutely 
require  the  readiUfeqbte^  Vny  book.     That 
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has  done  much  harm  in  the  past  and  al- 
ways will,  except  the  teacher  be  more 
than  ordinarily  tactful  and  skillful.  The 
pupils  in  our  high  schools  have  suffered 
much  through  being  required  to  read 
books  that  they  are  not  mature  enough, 
or  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  fully  un- 
derstand or  at  all  enjoy. 

Reading  should  be  a  life-long  habit,  not 
something  that  ends  with  school  life,  so 
far  as  development  is  concerned.  The 
child  should  leave  school  with  a  hunger 
for  reading.  If  he  does  not,  something 
has  been  wrong.  We  try  to  have  high- 
school  pupils  read  books  that  would  be 
difficult  for  seniors  in  college.  The  re- 
sult is  pretty  likely  to  be  disastrous.  It 
always  is  with  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents. They  leave  school  more  indis- 
posed to  read  good  books  than  when 
they  entered  it.  Let  us  have  the  courage 
to  recognize  things  as  they  are  and  act 
accordingly,  no  matter  what  some  college 
specialist  who  has  forgotten  how  he  felt, 
thought,  and  acted  as  a  child,  may  say. 

Children  must  read,  and  read,  and 
read,  and  read  that  which  they  like.  They 
must  be  skillfully  trained  to  like  a  little 
better,  and  a  little  more  difficult  litera- 
ture than  they  did  the  year  before,  but 
the  steps  must  be  very  short,  though  they 
may  be  very  frequent. 

Children  will  read  at  first  purely  for 
the  pleasure  that  comes  from  reading  the 
story.  Later  they  will  read  for  infor- 
mation, read  to  supplement  their  studies, 
whether  they  are  studying  geography, 
history,  science  or  other  subjects.  In 
time,  much  earlier  in  some  cases  than  in 
others,  they  will  read  for  inspiration.  The 
teacher  should  suggest  timely  books. 
Now,  when  constant  appeals  to  patriot- 
ism are  being  made,  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter for  children  twelve  years  old  or  older 
than  Hagedorn's  "You  Are  the  Hope  of 
the  World."  The  thoughtful  teacher 
should  be  constantly  on  the  outlook  for 
stimulating  books,  and  see  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  pupils  is  called  to  them  at 
the  right  time.  When  one  pupil  has  read 
a  book  and  likes  it,  he  becomes  a  teacher 
so  far  as  that  book  is  concerned.  Look 
out  for  the  leaders  among  the  boys  and 
girls  and  see  that  they  are  led  to  read 
good  books.  They  in  turn  will  see  that 
the   other  pupils  read  them.     There   is 


nothing  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  easily  aroused 
if  the  teacher  is  wise  and  tactful.  It  is 
not  a  question  as  to  what  the  teacher  likes 
to  read,  but  what  will  interest  and  at  the 
same  time  uplift  the  pupils  at  a  given 
time  in  their  lives. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  elemen- 
tary reading  course  outlined  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department.  Copies  have  been 
sent  to  every  school.  Provision  is  made 
for  giving  testimonials  of  reading  to  all 
pupils  who  do  the  required  reading.  We 
all  like  to  have  our  efforts  recognized  in 
some  way.  This  is  especially  true  of 
children.  May  I  quote  in  closing  the  few 
lines  from  the  little  bulletin  just  referred 
to: 
"Books  are  keys  to  wisdom's  treasure ; 

Books  are  gates  to  lands  of  pleasure ; 

Books  are  paths  that  upward  lead ; 

Books  are  friends,  come,  let  us  read." 


It  is  not  what  people  eat,  but  what  they 
digest,  that  makes  them  strong.  It  is  not 
what  they  gain,  but  what  they  save,  that ' 
makes  them  rich.  It  is  not  what  they 
read,  but  what  they  remember,  that 
makes  them  learned.  It  is  not  what  they 
profess,  but  what  they  practice,  that 
makes  them  good. 


If  the  sun  is  going  down,  look  up  at 
the  stars ;  if  the  earth  is  dark  keep  your 
eyes  on  heaven.  With  God's  presence 
and  God's  promise,  a  man  or  a  child 
may  be  cheerful. 

Never  despair  when  fog's  in  the  air! 
A  sunshiny  morning  will  come  without 

warning. 


Poetry  is  the  divine  essence  of  the 
heart  which  exudes  through  the  pearly 
channels  of  the  feelings. 

Music  is  the  magic  thrilling  of  the  soul 
which  issues  through  the  silver  fountains 
of   the   senses. 

Painting  is  the  beautiful  inspiration  of 
the  mind  which  springs  from  the  tinting 
of  the  imagination. 

Statuary  is  the  unbounded  delight  in 
the  beautiful  which  is  chiselled  from  the 
ideal   of    the   eye. 

The  poet  speaks  to  the  heart ;  the  musi- 
cian to  the  soul ;  the  painter  to  theimag- 
ination ;  the  sculptor  to  thePgye?00§l^ 
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THE  CHILD'S  SCHOOL 

Miss  Luella  A.  Palmer,  New  York  City 


AS  we  study  history  we  see  that  large 
movements  go  through  the  same 
series  of  changes.  These  move- 
ments may  be  varied  in  character,  po- 
litical, social,  educational,  yet  they  all 
pass  through  a  c-ertain  process  before 
they  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
world's  progress.  First,  there  is  the 
vague  idea  which  gradually  begins  to 
formulate  in  men's  minds  and  is  usually 
brought  to  consciousness  by  one  clear 
thinker.  Later  the  idea  becomes  well  de- 
fined and  stands  out  in  contrast  to  pre- 
vailing ideas.  Organized  and  detailed 
practices  are  based  upon  it.  The  differ.- 
ence  and  separation  from  customary 
thought  and  practice  must  be  emphasized 
in  order  to  bring  men  to  understand  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  movement. 
Lastly,  as  the  idea  spreads  and  begins  to 
modify  customs  and  practices  which  are 
related  to  its  special  province,  the  move- 
ment gradually  loses  its  antagonistic 
character.  It  becomes  merged  and  car- 
ried over  into  the  working  out  of  some 
newer  thought.  When  it  appears  to  have 
died  away  as  a  distinct  movement,  it  is 
most  vitally  alive  having  contributed  its 
best  to  the  habitual  ways  and  thoughts 
of  the  social  group.  This  is  the  history 
of  the  kindergarten  movement.  We  have 
passed  through  the  first  stages  and  have 
come  to  the  final  one.  Whatever  is  best 
in  the  kindergarten  must  modify  prac- 
tices in  all  phases  of  education.  It  was 
Froebel  who  gave  the  movement  a  name 
and  defined  what  it  stood  for.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  emphasize  its  differ- 
ence from  other  kinds  of  education  in 
order  to  gain  recognition  of  its  merits. 
We  have  now  shown  wherein  it  is  su- 
perior to  old  methods.  Its  value  is  con- 
ceded. We  should  now  begin  to  place 
our  efforts  on  the  relating  of  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  school.  We  shall  lose  that 
appearance  of  difference  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  keep  so  marked  but,  in  so 
doing,  we  shall  broaden  its  sphere.  In 
many  places  kindergarten  practices  are 
being  accepted  in  the  grades  but  some- 
times this  is  done  without  basing  the  de- 
tails of  practice  on  kindergarten  princi- 
ples.   The  reasoning  employed  is  super- 


ficial and  illogical ;  if  a  thing  is  good  for 
children  at  the  kindergarten  age,  it  will 
be  good  for  older  children.  The  right 
application  of  kindergarten  principles 
might  result  in  materials  and  methods 
very  dissimilar  to  those  already  in  use. 
If  the  kindergarten  movement  is  to  have 
real  significance  in  its  influence  on  later 
education,  its  principles  must  be  clearly 
defined  and  then  an  intelligent  applica- 
tion made  to  any  particular  situation. 

In  the  Child's  School  it  is  proposed  that 
the  principles  of  the  kindergarten  modify 
the  method  and  work  of  the  next  two 
grades.     The  questions  are,  why  should 
these  be  modified  and  how  can  they  be 
modified?    What  are  the  reasons  which 
make  this  modification  advisable  and  how 
shall  it  be  done  ?    One  of  the  educational 
principles    emphasized    by    the    kinder- 
garten is  that  education  is  a  continuous 
growth.    Just  as  a  plant  must  and  can, 
use  only  the  roots  and  tissue  developed 
yesterday  to  continue  its  growth  to-day 
so  the  child  must  use  the  body  and  mind 
which  is  the  result  of  all  his  previous  ex- 
istence.   There  is  and  can  be  no  sudden 
break  or  change.     The  plant  may   put 
forth  a  new  leaf  or  a  flower  aided  by  our 
placing  it  in  the  sun  or  enriching   the 
earth,  but  the  most  heroic  efforts  could 
not  produce  that  leaf  or  flower  if  they 
were  not  in  the  plant  potentially.     The 
kindergarten  believes  that  we  must  ac- 
cept the  individual  child  as  he  is  and  by 
supplying   good   conditions    develop    the 
possibilities    latent    in    all    life.       This 
brings  us  to  our  second  principle.     The 
conditions  for  education  which  are  to  be 
supplied  must  be  such  as  will  respond  to 
the  child's  needs  at  the  particular  age 
considered.     The  interests  of  the  child 
must  be  appealed  to.    Whether  we  appeal 
to  his  present  interests  or.  to  those  which 
are  dawning  or  latent  will  depend  upon 
the  child's  previous  training  and  what  we 
consider  the  ideal  for  children  at  each 
stage.    If  in  the  light  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples   we    study    the    education    which 
should  be  given  to  children  between  four 
and  eight  we  find  two  ideas  which  are  ig- 
nored by  most  schools.    First,  there  is  no 
sudden  break  altisfetbglich  as  usually  oc- 
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curs  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
first  grade.  Secondly,  the  interests  of 
the  children  between  these  ages  are  very 
similar  and  any  education  provided  must 
be  of  the  same  general  form  but  of  in- 
creasing complexity  and  range.  Other 
modifications  of  prevailing  school  pro- 
cedure which  could  be  based  upon  these 
principles  must  be  ignored  because  of  the 
purpose  of  this  paper.  The  points  in 
which  the  education  provided  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  four  and  six, 
and  six  and  eight  should  be  similar  are, 
physical  activity,  first  hand  or  contact  ex- 
periences, social  games,  manual  work, 
use  of  English  in  conversation  and 
stories,  use  of  tone  play  and  rhythm  in 
songs,  poetry  and  counting.  At  about 
six  years  of  age  two  other  interests  be- 
gin to  be  noticeable,  one  an  interest  in 
written  symbols  and  the  other  in  games 
of  contest.  These  interests  are  only 
dawning  at  six  years  of  age  and  should 
occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  time 
set  apart  for  educational  work.  They  be- 
come dominant  in  later  years. 

General  educators  realize  that  there  is 
more  of  an  apparent  change  in  a  child's 
growth  at  eight  than  at  six.  We  know 
Siat  his  brain  reaches  its  full  size  at 
eight  and  that  the  principal  business  of 
a  child  under  eight  is  to  grow  physically. 
At  eight  years  the  desire  for  technique, 
for  definite  rules  in  contest,  for  gaining 
information  from  a  world  larger  than 
the  immediate  environment,  that  is,  from 
books,  all  become  very  evident. 

That  the  child  changes  physically  about 
eight  years  of  age  is  conceded  by  our  new 
state  law  on  physical  education  which 
applies  only  to  children  over  that  age. 
Our  playgrounds  are  generally  divided 
into  two  spaces,  one  for  children  under 
eight  and  one  for  those  above. 

Four  to  eight  years  of  age  is  quite  a 
definite  period,  that  of  early  childhood, 
but  as  yet  few  of  our  schools  recognize 
this  fact. 

The  Child's  School  includes  classes  for 
all  of  these  years.  It  puts  the  two  years 
of  kindergarten  and  the  first  two  grades 
together  and  arranges  for  a  very  gradual 
change  in  curriculum.  Miss  Curtis  has 
planned  to  have  a  separate  building  or 
floor  of  a  school  which  will  allow  for 
various  kinds  of  rooms.  There  will  be 
one  large  room  for  physical  activity  and 


rhythms,  library  with  picture  books  as 
well  as  simple  story  books,  a  workshop 
where  hammering  will  not  disturb  one's 
neighbors,  an  open-air  sand  and  clay  room 
which  can  be  closed  in  inclement  weather, 
gardens  for  all  classes,  a  large  room  for 
individual  and  group  play;  besides  these 
rooms  there  will  be  a  few  small  ones  for 
handwork  in  small  groups.  The  larger 
rooms  will  be  used  by  two  or  more 
classes  at  the  same  time.  The  plan  is 
not  in  complete  operation  anywhere,  but 
we  have  started  in  that  direction.  Sev- 
eral experiments  in  relating  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  grades  have  been  tried  in 
New  York.  In  some  schools  the  kinder- 
garten room  is  used  by  the  first  grade  at 
certain  times  of  the  day  for  rhythms  and 
games.  In  other  schools  we  have  what 
are  called  kindergarten  extension  classes. 
This  is  an  arrangement  by  which  a  kin- 
dergartner  and  a  first  grade  teacher  share 
in  the  teaching  of  two  first  grade  classes. 
It  is  not  a  "connecting"  class,  for  the 
children  are  promoted  just  the  same  as 
other  first  grade  children.  The  curricu- 
lum is  slightly  modified,  some  of  the 
formal  work  is  assigned  to  the  kinder- 
gartners  to  be  given  in  a  playful  way. 
The  actual  housing  and  separation  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  first  grades  is  not  a 
new  plan.  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  some 
ideal  buildings  based  upon  this  plan.  But 
in  these  buildings  there  seems  to  be  no 
mutual  agreement  in  the  use  by  the  first 
grade  of  the  piano  or  other  special  per- 
quisites of  the  kindergarten.  Nor  are 
these  special  rooms  planned  for  special 
purposes  for  the  common  use  of  all  the 
little  children. 

It  is  very  evident  that  some  separate 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  the 
school  years  between  four  and  eight. 
There  will  be  a  better  education  and  a 
happier  one  for  children  of  this  age  when 
more  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exer- 
cise, manual  work  and  play.  Teacher 
and  child  will  then  work  together  for 
fullest  development. 

The  whole  world  does  not  contain  a 
briar  or  a  thorn  which  divine  mercy 
could  have  spared. 

To  mingle  the  useful  with  the  beauti- 
ful is  the  highest  style  of  art.  The  one 
adds  grace,  the  0ther3iV?fW^.''^OC)§lC 
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THE  RELATION  OF  SCIENCE  TO  RURAL  EDUCATION 

George  A.  Works,  Profeasor  of  Rural  Education,  Cornell  University 


THERE  are  in  New  York  state  over 
seventy  rural  high  schools  giving 
vocational  courses  in  agriculture. 
Approximately  one-half  of  these  schools 
are  also  giving  work  in  home  making. 
Each  year  witnesses  an  increased  number 
of  courses  in  these  subjects.  All  of  these 
schools  are  offering  sciences  that  are 
basic  and  fundamental  to  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  but  a  fair  amount  of 
visitation  and  considerable  inquiry  have 
failed  to  reveal  marked  evidence  of  any 
vital  relationship  between  the  sciences 
and  these  two  vocational  subjects  as  they 
are  commonly  taught  in  the  rural  high 
school.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  sci- 
ences as  well  as  the  vocational  subjects 
that  this  situation  exists. 

Manifestly,  it  would  be  unfair  to  place 
the  entire  responsibility  for  this  condi- 
tion upon  any  particular  kind  of  science 
without  positive  evidence  that  the  voca- 
tional teachers  have  done  all  within  their 
power  to  bring  about  an  intimate  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  lines  of  work. 
This  I  am  not  prepared  to  give,  but  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  it  may  profit  us  to  con- ' 
sider  to  what  extent  the  science  teachers 
are  responsible  for  the  lack  of  a  vital 
relationship. 

Science  teachers  as  a  class  are  too  well 
satisfied  with  the  extremely  logical  or- 
ganization that  has  been  a  pronounced 
characteristic  of  their  intellectual  offer- 
ings since  the  early  days  of  science  in  the 
secondary  school  curriculum.  Several 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  establish- 
lishment  of  high-school  sciences  on  this 
formal  and  logical  basis.  Naturally  the 
early  texts  came  almost  entirely  from 
men  who  were  engaged  in  science  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Each  author  as  a  master  in  his  re- 
spective field  was  much  more  interested 
in  his  subject  matter  than  in  its  effec- 
tive presentation  to  pupils  of  high-school 
age.  A  group  with  whose  characteris- 
tics he  was  usually  at  best  only  remotely 
acquainted. 

To  further  accentuate  the  condition 
brought  about  by  the  textbooks  the 
courses  of  study  and  syllabi  used  in  the 
hii^h  schools  frequently  have  come  from 


the  same  source  as  the  textbooks.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  this  condition  has  been 
somewhat  modified  by  the  appearance  of 
texts  that  have  been  prepared  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  teaching  science  in 
secondary  schools.  In  many  instances 
these  texts  have  been  an  improvement 
over  those  prepared  by  college  men  be- 
cause their  authors  through  their  daily 
teaching  were  made  familiar  with  the 
aptitudes  of  high-school  pupils  and 
learned  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  logical 
organization  of  subject-matter. 

A  further  factor  has  been  of  impor- 
tance in  establishing  the  present  undesir- 
able status  of  science  teaching  in  the 
high  schools,  namely,  the  preparation 
that  high-school  teachers  of  science  have 
received.  As  colleges  or  university  stu- 
dents these  prospective  teachers  have  had 
the  subjects  presented  to  them  from  the 
formal  viewpoint.  As  a  part  of  their 
preparation  for  teaching  tney  have  re- 
ceived little  caution  against  the  use  of 
the  same  methods  in  high  school.  Even 
less  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  se- 
lection, organization  and  presentation  of 
the  subject-matter  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  a  vital  connection  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  high-school  student. 

All  of  these  factors  have  resulted  in 
making  the  high-school  science  extreme- 
ly formal,  logical,  and  far  removed  from 
the  experiences  and  interests  of  youths 
who  have  attempted  to  study  them.  To- 
day this  condition  is  maintained  largely 
because  science  teachers  are  loath  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  exists  even  the  begin- 
nings of  science  in  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. They  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  only 
recently  that  the  field  in  which  they  are 
working  was  admitted  to  the  circle  of  re- 
spectability, and  they  are  prone  to  scorn 
the  possibility  of  so  young  a  science  as 
education  making  any  contribution  to  the 
successful  teaching  of  their  favorite  sub- 
jects. The  point  of  view  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  attitude  that  many  science 
teachers  have  taken  toward  the  new 
courses  in  general  science  that  are  mak- 
ing their  appearance  in  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

There  are  spepald©9i&^i©0^^iQhis  is 
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an  opportune  time  for  high-school  teach- 
ers of  science  to  give  attention  to  the 
present  status  of  their  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  what  may  be  done  to 
bring  about  a  more  vital  relationship  be- 
tween it  and  vocational  education  as  it 
is  being  developed  in  rural  communities. 
On  the  twenty- third  day  of  last  Febru- 
ary President  Wilson  signed  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  which  for  years  to  come 
will  be  a  potent  force  in  the  development 
of  vocational  education  throughout  the 
United  States.  Since  the  act  was  signed 
the  Federal  administrative  machinery 
necessary  for  carrying  out  its  provisions 
has  been  established,  and  at  the  present 
time  at  least  one-half  of  the  states  have 
submitted  plans  to  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  and  have  had  them 
approved.  A  few  general  statements  re- 
garding the  law  will  make  it  evident  that 
it  is  certain  to  exert  great  influences  upon 
the  development  of  vocational  education, 
and  perhaps  on  all  education,  in  years  to 
come.  By  its  provisions  there  will  be 
niade  available  to  the  states  during  the 
next  ten  years,  over  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  stimulation  of  instruction  in 
agriculture,  industry,  home  economics, 
and  trade  subjects.  This  money  must  be 
met  by  at  least  an  equal  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  states.  When  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures  reach  their  maximum 
there  will  be  available  from  this  source 
annually  $3,000,000  for  the  stimulation  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  a  like  sum 
for  instruction  in  trades,  home  economics 
and  industry  subjects.  These  funds  must 
be  expended  on  instruction  adapted  to 
pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  it 
must  be  below  college  grade.  As  most 
of  the  funds  for  agricultural  instruc- 
tion and  some  for  home  economics  will 
undoubtedly  be  spent  in  rural  schools  of 
secondary  grade,  it  is  an  opportune  time 
for  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of 
your  work  as  science  teachers  to  the  de- 
velopment that  rural  education  of  high- 
school  grade  will  feel  under  the  stimulus 
of  this  act. 

There  is  a  further  fact  that  tends  to 
make  this  subject  a  timely  one  for  con- 
sideration. This  IS  the  influence  of  the 
present  war  on  educational  ideals  and 
aims.  Through  the  operations  on  the 
battlefield,  in  the  factory,  on  the  farm, 
and  in  the  home,  we  are  daily  having  im- 


pressed on  us  the  importance  of  applied 
science.  This  can  not  help  but  result  in 
a  wider  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
science  teaching.  Especially  will  this  be 
true  in' the  field  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Food  production  and  conservation 
will  be  recognized  as  occupying  an  even 
more  important  position  in  the  future 
than  they  have  in  the  past,  and  as  a  re- 
sult instruction  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  will  receive  a  new  impetus  in 
secondary  education. 

As  has  been  suggested,  both  these  sub- 
jects have  their  basis  in  the  sciences  that 
you  are  teaching  in  the  high  schools,  but 
thus  far  there  has  been  little  recognition 
and  less  utilization  of  this  fact  by  sci- 
ence teachers.  As  has  been  indicated  the 
existence  of  this  condition  is  undoubt- 
edly due  largely  to  the  fact  that  science 
instruction  is  conducted  on  the  logical 
rather  than  the  psychological  basis.  The 
latter  method  begins  with  the  learner 
where  he  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  the 
teaching  process  and  leads  him  to  the 
view  of  teacher  or  text.  It  uses  the  ex- 
periences and  environment  of  the  learner 
instead  of  the  formal  definitions  of  the 
text  as  the  starting  point.  The  two 
methods  are  not  antagonistic  but  supple- 
mentary because  the  psychological  ap- 
proach leads  to  the  logical  view. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years 
about  the  importance  of  making  science 
instruction  practical.  Probably  of  much 
greater  importance  than  that  our  science 
teaching  should  end  in  practical  applica- 
tion, is  that  it  should  have  its  origin  in 
a  problem.  Not  a  problem  set  up  by  the 
teachers  but  one  that  had  ifs  origin  in 
the  learner's  experience  and  hence  is  in- 
tensely practical.  If  our  schools  are  do- 
ing the  right  sort  of  teaching  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  their  chief 
work  is  making  intelligible  and  amplify- 
ing the  daily  experiences  of  the  pupils  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  home.  Frequently 
the  means  by  which  the  two  results  may 
be  accomplished  are  in  the  sciences  that 
you  are  teaching,  and  if  science  teachers 
but  knew  it  these  vocational  subjects  are 
bristling  with  real  problems  that  will  fur- 
nish a  most  effective  means  of  approach 
to  the  abstractions  of  science.  The  rec- 
ognition and  utilization  of  these  teach- 
ing opportunities  would  Jesuit  in  ^a 
marked  improvement '^'6R?'e!^  the  most\>f 
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the  science  teaching  that  is  being  done 
in  the  rural  high  schools. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  lies  in 
the  vocational  work.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  vocational  education  as  a 
school  process  there  has  been  a  struggle 
between  those  who  believed  that  it 
should  be  developed  as  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  existing  school  system,  and 
those  who  with  equal  ardor  but  less  suc- 
cess, have  maintained  that  vocational  ed- 
ucation could  never  be  adequately  de- 
veloped under  conditions  offered  by  the 
traditions  of  the  existing  system.  For- 
tunately those  who  believe  in  unity  in 
education  appear  at  the  present  time  to 
be  in  the  ascendancy  and  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  country  vocational  work  is 
being  developed  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  This  development  brings 
at  once  the  problem  of  making  the  vo- 
cational work  an  integral  part  of  the 
work  of  the  school  instead  of  permitting 
it  to  stand  apart.  Since  the  vocational 
work  is  to  a  considerable  extent  an  ap- 
plication of  science  the  high-school 
sciences  offer  the  largest  opportunity  for 
integrating  the  vocational  subjects  and 
the  other  subjects  of  the  school.  This 
process  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  vocational  elements  are 
to  be  formalized  as  has  been  the  case 
with  the  sciences.  To  have  this  relation- 
ship established  is  fundamental  if  in- 
struction in  agriculture  and  home-mak- 
ing is  to  have  the  soundest  development. 
To  seek  any  other  development  would 
mean  a  failure  to  recognize  that  educa- 
tion by  means  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics  is  primarily  for  the  boys  and 
girls  and  secondarily  for  the  crops  that 
are  to  be  raised  and  the  meals  that  are 
to  be  prepared.  Sight  must  not  be  lost 
of  the  fact  that  for  most  of  us  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  growth  lies  in  our 
occupational  interest.  Science  has  an 
opportunity  to  make  intelligible  to  the 
rural  worker,  both  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  home,  the  significance  of  much  of  his 
daily  work,  and  work  intelligently  done 
is  educative.  Whether  or  not  science  will 
realize  the  opportunities  that  are  before 
it  will  depend  on  the  willingness  of  those 
who  are  teaching  it  to  go  to  the  voca- 
tional experience  of  their  pupils  for  a 
b'^^inning. 

The  present  condition  with  reference  to 


the  relationship  between  vocational  and 
science  subjects  in  the  rural  high  school 
has  been  indicated,  an  explanation  for 
this  status  suggested,  the  conditions  that 
will  make  greater  demands  on  science  as 
a  result  of  increased  vocational  work  in 
the  high  school  noted,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity that  this  offers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction  in  science  and  the 
consequent  strengthening  of  the  voca- 
tional subjects  stated.  The  greater  task 
of  indicating  in  detail  how  this  change 
in  science  teaching  is  to  be  brought  about 
has  not  been  attempted.  It  is  left  where 
it  belongs,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
science  teaching  that  is  done  in  our  rural 
high  schools. 


HEART  THROBS 

Service  flags  are  all  around  us. 
You  will  find  them  everywhere ; 

They  remind  us  some  one's  darling 
Is  a  soldier  "Over  There." 

Patriotic  fathers,  mothers. 
Brothers,  sisters,  all  declare 

Some  one's  missing  from  their  circle- 
He  is  fighting  "Over  There." 

Memories  cling  like  golden  clusters 
Of  our  boys  so  bright  and  fair; 

Precious  gems  are  often  hidden 
In  the  trenches  "Over  There." 

Days  of  sadness  flitter  o'er  us. 
Pierced  our  hearts  as  with  a  lance, 

When  we  think  of  our  dear  loved  ones, 
Somewhere  over  there  in  France. 

Pictures  of  their  early  boyhood 
Hang  in  memory  on  the  wall; 

Now  they  fight  to  save  our  nation. 
In  the  battle  some  will  fall. 

There  we  see  our  flag  in  splendor, 
Waving  upward  toward  the  sky. 

Hear  our  heroes  shout  in  chorus, 
"We  will  either  win  or  die." 

In  the  battle  of  all  battles 

Fight  they  will  with  courage  rare. 
We    have    conquered,    yes    we've    con- 
quered. 

Whipped  the  Kaiser  "Over  There." 

Digitized J2y.j5jg;  EdWARDS. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  MEETING  THE  STATE  REQUIREMENT 
IN  SUPERVISED  RECREATION 

Laurence  S.  Hill,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Albany  Public  Schools 


ON  May  15,  1916,  an  act  to  amend 
the  Military  Law  and  an  act  to 
amend  the  Education  Law,  which 
had  previously  passed  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  of  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature, were  approved  by  the  Governor 
and  became  laws.  One  provided  for  a 
Military  Training  Commission  and  for 
military  and  disciplinary  training  and 
making  an  appropriation  therefor.  The 
other  provided  for  the  instruction  in 
physical  training  and  discipline  in  the 
schools  of  the  state. 

A  commission  was  appointed.  This 
commission  appointed  a  State  Inspector 
of  Physical  Training  and  assistants.  A 
general  plan  for  state-wide  physical 
training  and  certain  requirements  were 
made  and  went  into  effect  September, 
1916.  Additional  requirements  went  into 
effect  September,  1917.  These  additional 
requirements  provided  for  the  following : 
"That  on  or  before  the  beginning  of  the; 
school  year  in  September,  1917,  three  ad- 
ditional hours  of  supervised  recreation  be 
required  each  week  in  all  classes  and  in 
all  schools  covered  by  this  law,  which  re- 
quirement may  be  met  either  through 
provision  in  the  school  program  or  by 
equivalents  accepted  from  sources  but- 
side  the  school  as  provided  below,  but 
that  in  all  schools  in  which  there  is  ade- 
quate space  and  equipment  for  such  ac- 
tivities there  be  required  each  week 
after  September  1,  1917,  in  all  classes 
covered  by  the  law,  a  minimum  of  two 
periods  of  thirty  minutes  each  in  gym- 
nastic drill,  and  a  minimum  of  four 
hours  a  week  in  supervised  recreation; 
one  of  these  four  hours  to  be  satisfied 
by  activities  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  regular  school  officials,  the  other  three 
hours  to  be  covered  in  the  school  or  to 
be  satisfied  by  the  substitution  of  equiva- 
lent recreational  activities  in  the  home  or 
in  the  community  acceptable  to  the  local 
school  authorities." 

It  is  the  practical  application  of  the 
recreational  requirement  that  we  are  to 
take  up  at  this  time.  I  want  to  present 
a  plan  to  meet  this  requirement  in  su- 
pervised   recreation   for  your  approval. 


Perhaps  there  is  nothing  new  in  what  I 
have  to  give  you.  The  material  is  old 
and  familiar.  You  may  also  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  arrangement  of  parts 
of  the  organization.  However,  I  shall 
attempt  a  story  showing  our  organization 
and  application  of  recreative  activities  to 
the  needs  of  our  children  under  existing 
conditions  in  Albany.  Most  of  you  have 
had  to  face  this  problem — one  of  the 
largest —  in  organizing  your  work.  I 
shall  be  pleased  if  you  get  new  ideas  from 
this  exposition,  or  if  it  satisfies  your 
mind  that  what  you  already  are  doing 
has  been  accepted  in  other  localities.  Al- 
low me  to  show  you  how  we  meet  the 
state  plan  in  physical  training  in  our  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION   IN  THE 

ALBANY  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Physical  Training  A — ^A  few  minutes 
daily — covered  by  the  health  inspections 
of  the  Albany  School  Health  and  Rec- 
reation Clubs. 

Physical  Training  B — ^Eight  minutes  a 
day — met  by  "recreation  drills"  at  10, 
11,  2  and  3  o'clock,  daily. 

Physical  Training  C— Twenty  to  thirty 
a  week — covered  in  the  health  talks  by 
the  school  nurse  and  in  the  physiology 
lessons. 

Physical  Training  D — Four  hours  each 
week — covered  by  the  recreational  activi- 
ties of  the  Albany  School  Health  and 
Recreation  Clubs. 

Forty  minutes  in  the  regular  school 
program  and  90  minutes  in  after-school 
recreation,  weekly.  The  boys  are  direct- 
ed by  men  directors  and  the  girls  by 
women  directors. 

Three  hours  per  week  are  covered  by 
home  and  community  activities.  These 
activities  are  checked  through  the  Health 
and  Recreation  Clubs  as  a  part  of  the 
business  meetings,  as  an  order  of  busi- 
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ACTIVITIES. 


BOYS 
Fall— 

Group  Games 

Athletics 

Swimming 

Hiking 

Soccer 

Winter — 

Swimming 

Skating 

Basketball 

Tobogganing 

Dancing 

Athletics 

Spring — 

Swimming 

Baseball 

Athletics 

Hiking 

Dancing 

Group  Games 


GIRLS 
Fall— 

Group  Games 

Dancing 

Swimming 

Hiking 

Athletics 

Winter — 

Team  games 

Skating 

Swimming 

Dancing 

Tobogganing 

Athletics 

Spring — 

Swimming 
Dancing 
Team  games 
Athletics 
Hiking 


Physical  Training  E— Sixty  minutes 
per  week — ^met  by  three  twenty-minute 
periods  of  formal  gymnastics  weekly,  in 
the  class  room,  gymnasium,  halls,  audi- 
toriums, or  playgrounds. 

The  forty  minutes  in  the  school  pro- 
gram, weekly,  of  recreational  work  is 
handled  by  the  class  teacher  in  most 
schools.  This  takes  the  form  of  general 
athletics  and  games.  It  is  termed  the 
"Athletic  Period"  and  includes  two  cor- 
rective exercises,  jumping  exercises  that 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  class  room, 
games,  athletics  and  dances. 

The  after-school  recreation  is  a  part 
of  the  Health  and  Recreation  Club  work. 
It  is  compulsory.  For  the  detailed  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  these 
clubs,  see  the  Albany  Health  Messenger 
for  November,  1917. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  plant  of  or- 
ganization, the  activities  and  our  system 
of  credits  for  each.  In  the  organization 
of  the  clubs,  the  nurses  act  as  "sani- 
tary supervisors,"  the  teachers  as  "sani- 
tary inspectors"  and  individual  boys  and 
girls  as  "assistant  sanitary  inspectors" 
for  the  health  inspections.  The  assistant 
supervisors  of  physical  training  act  as 
"inspectors"    of    clubs,    the    volunteer 


teachers  or  students  of  the  State  College 
for  Teachers  as  "dub  directors,"  and 
individual  boys  and  girls  as  "leaders" 
or  "captains"  for  the  recreational  work. 

(a)  Grade  Clubs — ^The  grade  clubs 
are  made  up  of  all  the  boys  and  ^rls 
of  a  grade.  Two  sets  of  officers  arc 
elected  for  each  grade  club,  one  set  of 
girl  officers  .and  one. set  of  boy  officers. 
These  officers  are  selected  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  school  nurse  and  class 
teacher.  These  two  sets  of  officers  al- 
ternate in  presiding  when  the  club  meets 
for  health  inspections. 

(b)  Branch  Clubs — ^These  clubs  rep- 
resent the  boys  and  girls  as  separate 
units,  segregated  for  the  recreational  ac- 
tivities. A  short  business  meeting  is  held 
prior  to  the  active  work,  thus  it  was 
necessary  to  have  two  sets  of  officers — 
one  set  for  the  girls*  branch  and  one  set 
for  the  boys'  branch. 

(c)  Divisions — Each  "branch"  club  is 
divided  into  groups  or  teams  of  not  less 
than  eight  members.  Each  group,  after 
it  becomes  permanent,  elects  a  captain. 

Most  of  the  activities  are  taken  as 
team  competitions.  We  require  at  least 
three  competitive  games  at  each  meet- 
ing. The  games  are  graded  and  the  in- 
struction becomes  progressive  through- 
out the  year.  For  instance,  our  progres- 
sive list  of  ball  games  consists  of  the 
following:  Call  ball,  circle  ball,  straddle 
ball,  dodge  ball,  double  dodge  ball,  cap- 
tain dodge  ball,  run  dodge  ball,  base 
dodge  ball,  end  ball,  corner  ball,  captain 
ball  and  basketball.  Just  now  "end  ball" 
and  "corner  ball"  are  the  games  the  boys 
and  girls  are  "crazy  about."  Records 
are  kept  for  final  rating  of  teams,  clubs 
and  schools.  For  competitive"  games  a 
tournament  is  arranged  for  teams  with- 
in a  club  and  schools  (especially  for 
girls)  and  between  clubs  of  different 
schools  for  boys.  For  our  standards  and 
group  athletic  events  we  have  chosen  the 
best  from  the  P.  S.  A.  L.  of  New  York 
city  and  Baltimore,  from  Reilly's  Ra- 
tional Athletics,  and  our  own,  and  the 
following  list  will  give  some  light : 

For  Boys — 

Running,  various  distances  and  events. 

Chinning  the  bar. 

Standing  and  running  broad  jump. 
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High  jump. 

Combination 

Relays. 

For  Girls — 


dip. 


Running,   all   up   relay,   potato   relay, 
shuttle  relay. 
Basketball  far  throw. 
Folk  dancing. 
Balance  beam. 
Volley  ball. 

The  records  of  branch  clubs  make  up 
the  records  for  the  grade  and  school,  and 
trophies  are  offered  for  the  branch 
clubs  and  schools  attaining  highest  av- 
erages in  standard  and  group  events.  In 
the  group  events,  the  best  team  from 
each  branch  club  represents  the  club  and 
school  in  that  event  at  the  spring  meet. 

All  the  activities  are  carried  on 
through  the  clubs  and  through  team  and 
squad  organization. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   IN   THE 
ALBANY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Physical  Training  A — A  few  minutes 
daily— covered  by  daily  inspections  of 
the  class  teachers  and  special  inspections 
of  the  school  nurse. 

Physical  Training  B — Eight  minutes 
a  day — met  by  the  "recreation  drills"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  periods,  daily,  by  class 
teachers. 

Physical  Training  C — Twenty  to  thir- 
ty minutes  a  week — covered  in  the  health 
talks  by  the  Health  Director  and  Phys- 
ical Directors. 

Physical  Training  D — One  hour  each 
week  under  the  physical  directors — cov- 
ered by  regular  classes  (club  organiza- 
tion) in  the  following  recreative  activi- 
ties; three  hours  additional  for  boys 
covered  in  military  drill: 

ACTIVITIES. 
BOYS  GIRLS 


Winter— 
Skating 
Indoor  track 
Group  games 
Basketball 
Ice  hockey 
Tobogganing 
Swimming 

Sprinff — 
Baseball 
Track  athletics 
Swimming 
Tennis 
Hiking 


Fall— 

Football 

Soccer 

Fall  track  athletics 

Swimming 


Fall- 
Field  hockey 
Tennis 
Volley  ball 
Group  games 


Winter — 
Basketball 
Group  games 
Folk  dancing 
Tobogganing 
Skating 
Swimming 

Spring — 
Track  athletics 
Tennis 
Swimming 
Group  games 
Playgroimd  ball 
Hiking 

Physical  Training  E — One  hour  per 
week — ^two  periods  of  45  minutes  per 
week,  30  minutes  on  the  gymnasiiun 
floor  or  playgroimd.  Pupils  are  required 
to  wear  the  regulation  uniform.  The 
activities  are  carried  on  through  club  or- 
ganization. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  work 
out  a  program  of  this  type.  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  you  have  had  in 
planning  and  putting  into  operation  a 
recreation  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children  in  your  charge  and  at  the 
same  time  fit  the  conditions  in  the  vari- 
ous schools,  for  each  school  is  a  separate 
problem.  I  know  you  have  burned  the 
candle  over  your  plans  to  check  home 
and  community  recreation  equivalents 
and  I  know  you  have  felt  that  this  part 
of  the  requirement  was  a  farce.  In  fact 
I  have  heard  school  principals  who  arc 
stanch  supporters  of  the  main  program, 
declare  the  three-hour  requirement  in 
home  and  community  equivalents  a  farce 
and  a  nuisance.  They  feel  that  four 
hours  in  the  school  program  for  recrea- 
tion is  too  much,  but  that  the  one  hour 
of  directed  play  should  be  as  much  a 
part  of  the  school  program  as  the  hour 
of  gymnastic  drill. '  I  agree  with  them  in 
so  far  as  the  four  hours  of  recreation  in 
the  school  program  is  concerned.  At  the 
same  time  I  can  realize  the  great  amount 
of  good  we  can  do  the  child  by  direct- 
ing his  activities  during  leisure  time. 
Every  normal  boy  or  girl  gets  three 
hours  of  recreation  per  week.  Our 
problem  is  to  interest  them  in  proper  ac- 
tivities and  direct  those  activities  as  far 
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THE  VALUE  OF  EAR  WORK  IN  ELEMENTARY 

GRADE  MUSIC 

Elizabeth  Gleason,  Oneonta 


THE  thing  about  which  I  would 
speak  is  ear  training  work  which 
I  have  carried  on  in  the  first  six 
grades  for  the  last  year  or  two.  I  don't 
know  whether  other  music  teachers  find 
themselves  sometimes  neglecting  this 
phase  of  the  music  lesson  a  little,  or  not, 
but  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  of 
help  to  the  children,  not  only  in  singing 
correct  tones  as  dictated  in  tone  drills, 
but  also  in  the  sight  reading. 

In  the  first  grade,  after  the  children 
have  had  some  practice  in  singing  the 
first  five  scale  tones  by  syllables  in  vari- 
ous combinations,  as  1-2-1,  1-2-3-2-1, 
1-3-5,  3-4-3-2-1  ,etc.,  I  sing  one  of  these 
very  simple  phrases  using  the  syllable 
loo  for  all  the  tones.  Usually,  I  call  on 
one  child  to  repeat  the  phrase,  singing 
the  tones  by  their  proper  syllables. 
Sometimes  the  class  as  a  whole  repeats 
the  phrase.  A  little  of  this  kind  of  ear 
training  every  day  soon  teaches  the  chil- 
dren the  sound  of  the  scale  tones  in 
simple  combination,  and  they  learn  to 
recognize  the  tones  by  the  sound,  and 
repeat  the  phrases  accurately,  both  as  to 
pitch  and  syllable  names.  .  Later,  when 
staff  reading  is  taught,  I  place  these  same 
simple  phrases  on  the  staff,  using  note 
heads  only,  and  the  sight  reading  is  sim- 
plified, because  the  children  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  sound  of  the  tones. 

In  the  second  grade,  the  same  kind  of 
work  is  continued,  using  the  upper  tones 
of  the  scale  in  combination  with  each 
other  and  with  those  already  memorized 
in  the  previous  grade.  Such  progres- 
sions as  8-6-8,  1-3-6,  5-7-8,  whidi  some- 
times present  difficulties  in  melodies  to 
be  read  at  sight,  become  so  familiar  to 
the  children  by  frequent  hearing  and 
singing,  that  when  they  occur  in  staff 
work,  they  are  sung  easily  and  accu- 
rately. 

The  ear  training  work  in  the  third 
grade  involves  progressions  of  a  little 
greater  difficulty  in  time,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  the  second  and  third 
time  motions  are  introduced  in  simple 
form  into  the  phrases  sung  by  the  teach- 
er with  the  neutral  syllable. 


Of  course,  throughout  this  work  in  the 
lower  grades,  the  individual  diildren 
who  most  need  the  practice  both  in  hear- 
ing and  in  singing  accurately,  are  called 
on  most  often.  The  element  of  compe- 
tition enters  in,  and  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  pride  to  sing  the  phrase  in  imitation 
of  the  teacher,  accurately  the  first  time. 
If  a  progression  in  a  song  or  exercise 
presents  difficulties  to  the  children,  a 
short  drill  in  this  way  of  phrases  leading 
up  to  the  particular  one  which  causes 
trouble,  and  finally  of  that  one  itself, 
accustoms  the  children's  ears  to  it,  so 
that  when  the  notes  are  read  again,  the 
children  have  a  more  definite  idea  of 
how  the  tones  represented  sound. 

The  combination  of  scale  and  chro- 
matic tones  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  can  be  simplified  for  the  slower 
children  by  this  same  method  of  ear 
training,  without  taking  too  much  time 
from  the  rest  of  the  lesson.  I  have 
foimd  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  starting  this  ear  training  work  in  any 
grade  with  very  simple  phrases,  or  series 
of  tones,  and  gradually  making  them 
more  difficult,  little  by  little. 

Attention  can  be  given  to  the  matter 
of  tone  quality  at  the  same  time 
that  the  teacher  is  listening  for  correct 
pitch  and  syllables,  and  the  individual 
recitation  in  this  phase  of  the  work,  as 
well  as  in  the  sight  singing,  is  of  great 
value  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  class 
work  as  a  whole. 

I  presume  this  is  not  at  all  a  new  idea, 
but  it  is  the  thing  which  seems  to  me 
perhaps  more  worthy  of  comment  about 
my  own  work  with  the  children  during 
the  last  year  or  two  than  any  other. 
Possibly  the  necessity  for  giving  atten- 
tion to  children's  hearing  as  well  as  sing- 
ing, has  been  brought  home  to  me  more 
forcibly  through  my  experience  witfi 
normal  students.  So  many  of  them  are 
so  apparently  oblivious  to  differences  in 
tone  and  pitch,  and  I  have  found  that 
thejr,  as  well  as  the  children,  improve  in 
their  ability  to  read  at  sight,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  improvement  alone  the  lines 
of  ear  training.  Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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AMERICA-FIRST  CAMPAIGN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

W.  I.  Hamilton,  Agent  MasMchuasetts  Board  of  Education 


MASSACHUSETTS  is  a  typical 
manufacturing  State.  To  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  its  problems  are 
identical  with  those  of  every  other  State 
presenting  similar  economic  conditions. 
For  that  reason  its  experiences  with  even- 
ing-school organizations  and  allied  mat- 
ter may  be  useful.  At  the  time  of  the 
last  national  census  this  country  num- 
bered 13,500,000  foreign-bom.  In  1913, 
1,400,000  aliens  landed  on  our  shores; 
in  1914,  1,200,000;  in  1915,  400,000.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  sober  and  indus- 
trious, accustomed  to  arduous  toil  and,  as 
a  rule,  are  moral  and  trustworthy.  They 
endure  adversity  and  disappointment 
with  patience  and  fortitude.  A  great  ma- 
jority are  peasant  stock,  for  generations 
living  close  to  the  soil.  The  adults  are, 
for  the  most  part,  unskilled,  illiterate, 
hard-working  laborers;  many  (from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half)  look  forward  to  a 
return  to  the  land,  and  begin  to  save  for 
that  purpose. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  immigrants 
from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia  and 
southeastern  Europe,  from  which  we 
have  largely  drawn  since  1880,  are  abso- 
lutely illiterate.  From  some  sections,  the 
proportion  of  illiterates  is  more  than  two- 
thirds.  Compare  with  the  three  per  cent, 
of  illiterates  formerly  coming  from  North 
Europe,  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Well  may  it  be  said,  "We  now  have 
before  us  a  wholly  new  group  of  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  immigration.  These 
new  problems  are  inextricably  inter- 
woven into  our  national  destiny;  their 
solution  depends  upon  our  powers  of 
social  and  economic  assimilation." 

Typical  Conditions 
We  look  to  education  to  do  its  share  in 
the  assimilating  process.'  How  are  we 
doing  it?  In  Massachusetts  we  face  such 
conditions  as  these.  Two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  Massachusetts  is  foreign- 
bom,  or  the  children  of  foreign-bom. 
Have  we  taught  and  are  we  teaching 
them  to  adapt  themselves  to  American 
conditions?  Are  we  teaching  them  the 
personal  and  civic  hygiene  necessary  to 
city  life? 

The  Massachusetts  hospitals  for  con- 
sumptives are  maintained  at  an  annual 


expense  of  more  than  $330,000.  Foreign- 
born  patients  in  these  hospitals  are  one 
and  a  half  times  as  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  their  share  of  the  population  as 
are  the  native-born.  Prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis, as  of  many  other  diseases  among 
immigrants,  is  due  in  large  part  to  two 
causes:  First,  the  newcomers  do  not 
know  how  best  to  adapt  themselves  to  a 
climate  and  living  conditions  very  differ- 
ent from  those  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. Second,  they  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  attending  under  these  new 
conditions  to  rules  of  health  which  in  the 
pure  air  and  out-of-door  life  of  their 
home  countries  they  have  been  able  to 
disregard. 

Are  we  teaching  the  immigrant  what 
he  needs  for  industrial  safety?  In  the 
year  1913-14  Massachusetts  paid  $3,- 
000,000  as  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents.  A  careful  study  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  showed  that  twice  as 
many  accidents  occurred  among  non- 
English-speaking  foreigners  as  among 
the  native-born  or  the  immigrants  who 
can  speak  English.  A  man  well  informed 
on  the  subject  stated  recently  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  greatest  single  cause  of  in- 
dustrial accidents  in  Massachusetts  was 
inability  to  understand  the  orders  of  the 
foreman,  and  to  read  and  understand 
safety  directions. 

For  a  series  of  years  40  to  46  per  cent, 
of  our  immigrants  arrived  in  March, 
April  and  May.  Have  we  made  pro- 
vision for  drawing  them  into  schools  im- 
mediately, and  teaching  them  the  things 
immediately  necessary? 

Evening  School  Needs  and  Facilities 

In  many  cities  and  towns  successful 
reorganizations  of  elementary  day-school 
methods  and  programs  have  been  made 
to  meet  the  needs  of  foreign-bom  chil- 
dren twelve  to  sixteen  years  old.  Grad- 
ually special  classes  have  been  established 
and  teachers  have  developed  skill  in  teach- 
ing them  the  English  language.  We  have 
looked  to  the  evening  sdiool  to  continue 
the  education  of  those  children  who  drop 
out  of  day  school  with  only  the  legal  edu- 
cation requirement — i.e.,  ability  to  read 
and  write  English  equal  to  that  required 
in  the  fourth  gradei^izedby^OOglc 
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The  evening  school  has  also  to  deal 
with  two  other  groups :  ( 1 )  By  law,  em- 
ployed minors,  between  16  and  21  years 
old,  who  cannot  read  and  write  English 
up  to  the  fourth  grade  standard,  are 
required  to  attend  evening  school.  (2) 
In  recent  years  attempts  have  been  made 
to  provide  evening  school  opportunities 
for  adults  not  required  by  law  to  attend 
evening  schools,  more  particularly  those 
seeking  naturalization. 

Some  communities  have  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  organizing  evening  work 
to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  these  people, 
but  there  is  general  agreement  ttiat  on 
the  whole  the  situation  is  unsatisfactory. 
Probably  most  Massachusetts  superinten- 
dents and  school  committees  would  agree 
that  we  are  ready  to  provide  evening 
school  opportunities  so  far  as  our  re- 
sources permit,  courses  and  methods 
formulated,  and  teachers  secured  who 
can  successfully  do  the  required  work. 
There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
needed  extension  of  such  opportunities, 
the  greatest  being  (1)  Financial,  (2)  Ad- 
ministrative, (3)  Pedagogical. 

Financial 

The  changing  population,  both  because 
of  vastly  increasing  numbers  and  variety 
of  conditions  to  be  met,  has  made  rapidly 
increasing  demands  upon  our  resources 
for  the  support  of  day  schools.  In  nearly 
all  Massachusetts  communities  having  a 
valuation  of  $2,500,000  and  upwards  the 
entire  cost  of  public  schools  is  paid  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  local  taxation.  The 
widest  possible  variation  in  ability  so  to 
support  schools  is  found.  The  State 
average  of  taxable  property  for  each 
child  in  day  school  membership  is  about 
$6,500,  vet  some  communities  have  a  val- 
uation of  over  $50,000  for  each  child  in 
average  membership,  while  in  twenty  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  list  the  valuation  is 
$2,000  and  less  for  each  child.  With  few 
exceptions  our  communities  feel  unable 
to  provide  more  than  a  legal  minimum 
of  evening  school  opportunities. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  strange 
that  of  the  36  cities  only  14  report  60 
evening  sessions  or  more,  while  the  re- 
mainder have  in  most  cases  59  to  40.  Of 
the  137  towns,  11  report  60  sessions  or 
more,  19  report  59  to  40,  while  239  towns 
have  no  evening  schools. 


Administrative 

It  may  be  fairly  said  that,  on  the 
whole,  knowledge  of  evening  school  or- 
ganization and  administration  is,  through- 
out the  country,  in  an  experimental 
stage.  Methods  of  reaching  the  people 
to  be  attracted  to  schools,  formulation  of 
subject  matter  adapted  to  their  needs, 
grouping  of  pupils,  length  of  term,  satis- 
factory text  books,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters await  future  development.  Fortun- 
ate is  the  school  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal whose  day  school  work  leaves  him 
with  time  and  energy  to  deal  in  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  manner  with  these  im- 
portant problems.  In  too  many  cases 
such  conditions  do  not  exist,  yet  they  are 
the  people  to  whom  we  look  for  guidance 
and  direction  in  conducting  evening 
schools,  and  where  can  we  find  another 
group  of  men  who  could  do  it  better? 
How  are  we  going  to  release  the  time  and 
energy  of  men  for  the  solution  of  even- 
ing school  problems  to  the  same  degree 
as  for  day  school  problems?  Can  we  do 
the  work  immediately  necessary  without 
some  such  arrangement? 

Pedagogical 

In  the  main,  there  is  no  considerable 
body  of  teachers  with  special  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  immigrant,  or  the 
pedagogy  of  teaching  him,  what  is  to 
him,  a  foreign  language.  Our  teacher 
training  courses  are  directed  toward  the 
day  school,  and  postulate  an  English- 
speaking  child,  or  one  who  very  readily 
becomes  English-speaking.  There  are 
no  generally  accepted  standards  of  what 
should  be  taught  to  non-English  speaking 
people  16  to  25  years  of  age,  or  how  to 
teach  it  so  it  may  become  immediately 
a  usable  possession.  Twenty  years  ago 
when  we  were  dealing  with  Eng'lish- 
speaking  immigrants  day  school  methods 
and  devices  may  have  furnished  accept- 
able standards  in  evening  schools,  but  the 
problem  to-day  is  different.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  the  task  of  securing  a  bpdy 
of  teachers,  and  training  them  for  effi- 
cient service  with  large  numbers  of  new 
types  of  pupils. 

Conferences,  Intensive  Training 

Such  statements  and  questions  give  us 
hints  regarding  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.     A  bri|ifiz4escriptioi|^fework 
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carried  on  in  Massachusetts  last  winter 
may  be  helpful.  This  work  is  regarded 
as  experimental  but  we  look  forward  to 
some  permanent  agencies  for  assisting  in 
the  development  of  evening  schools.  The 
work  thus  far  has  taken  four  forms: 

1.  A  study  of  evening  school  oppor- 
tunities in  Massachusetts  based  on  a  ques- 
tionaire  circulated  to  all  superintendents 
of  schools  in  October,  1916.  The  more 
important  facts  are  published  in  Board 
of  Education,  Circular  No.  1,  1917. 

2.  A  method  course  at  the  Lowell 
Normal  School  for  teachers  of  immi- 
grants in  evening  school  classes.  This 
course  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education  through  a  co-oper- 
ative arrangement  between  its  department 
of  university  extension  and  the  Lowell 
Normal  School.  It  was  given  on  Satur- 
day and  Monday  afternoons  and  attract- 
ed more  than  200  evening  school  teachers. 

3.  A  series  of  conferences  at  five 
readily  accessible  points  in  the  State,  at 


which  problems  of  citizenship  training 
and  other  related  matters  were  given  a 
full  day's  discussion. 

4.  At  each  conference  was  shown  an 
exhibit  illustrating: 

(a)  Methods  of  evening  school  or- 
ganization and  follow-up  work  by  charts. 

(b)  Textbooks  furnished  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 

(c)  Material  obtainable  on  applica- 
tion to  United  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  Naturalization. 

This  training  course  at  the  Lowell 
Normal  School  was  given  by  the  Princi- 
pal and  Director  of  evening  schools,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  It  attempted  to  acquaint 
the  teacher  with  the  underlying  facts  and 
principles  upon  which  successful  teaching 
must  be  based,  with  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  foreigner  in  English  expression 
through  an  organization  of  subject  mat- 
ter that  will  enable  him  to  apprehend 
and  interpret  his  environment,  and  an 
order  and  method  in  teaching. 


HOW  MAY  THE  TEACHING  PRINCIPAL  SUCCESS- 
FULLY SUPERVISE  HIS  SCHOOL? 

W.  H.  McCleUand,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


THE  wide-awake  supervising  princi- 
pal sooner  or  later  discovers  that 
many  of  his  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems are  forced  upon  him  by  our  present 
method  of  grading.  We  claim  our 
schools  are  graded,  yet  every  grade,  even 
though  it  be  an  A  or  a  B  section,  is  an 
ungraded  grade.  We  have  in  the  same 
room  the  brilliant  child,  the  slow  child, 
the  dull  child,  the  backward  child,  and 
the  feeble-minded  child  from  the  moron 
to  the  imbecile,  the  last  not  of  course  in- 
cluded. 

We  are  expecting  for  promotion  all 
pupils  to  do  equally  well  in  all  subjects, 
a  thing  we  ourselves  did  not  do  and  can- 
not do  now — a  thing  contrary  to  reason. 

We  are  expecting  all  grade  teachers 
to  teach  equally  well  in  all  subjects,  and 
this,  too,  is  unreasonable;  only  true  in 
very  rare  cases. 

Is  it  not  true  also  that  our  pupils  go 
staggering  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
through  the  grades  in  all  subjects  be- 
cause of  the  annual  change  in  teachers, 
as  the  child  goes  from  grade  to  grade? 


Seldom  does  the  child  get  in  succession 
two  equally  good  teachers  in  any  subject. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  that  the  high  school 
child  was  ever  able  to  reach  the  ninth 
round  of  the  ladder. 

Our  present  system  of  grading  is  fun- 
damentally wrong,  and  we  prophesy  that 
ten  years  hence  we  shall  look  back  with 
disgust  at  the  present  system.  Grammar 
schools  will  be  largely  on  the  depart- 
mental plan;  teachers  will  be  licensed 
for  subjects  and  pupils  will  be  promoted 
by  subjects  as  they  should  be.  What  a 
relief  this  will  be  to  high-school  teachers 
and  principals,  since  pupils  will  come  to 
them  prepared  for  their  work.  We  are 
just  entering  the  transition  period.  To 
break  down  tradition  takes  time  and 
causes  persecution,  hence  we  tread 
lightly,  lest  we  offend,  knowing  time 
heals  ghastly  wounds.  So  for  the  pres- 
ent we  shall  be  obliged  to  continue 
wrestling  with  many  knotty  problems 
that  our  present  system  invites.  The  su- 
pervising principal  to  really  succeed  must 
first  of  all  be  a  versatile  individual;  for 
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he  must  be  a  superintendent,  a  high- 
school  principal,  a  high-school  teacher, 
a  grammar-school  head,  a  statistician,  his 
own  secretary,  a  diplomat  in  order  to 
effectively  handle  a  school  board,  and  a 
general  efficiency  man  in  the  commim- 
ity.  He  must  also  be  a  good  mixer,  a 
total  abstainer,  and  a  man  highly  respect- 
ed for  moral  stamina.  There  is  a  class 
of  supervising  principals  and  doubtless  a 
few  superintendents  might  be  cataloged 
here,  who  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible in  detail  for  all  the  teaching 
methods  and  the  failures  of  all  the 
teachers  in  their  school.  This  assumed 
responsibility  in  connection  with  actual 
teaching,  the  routine  of  office  duties, 
school  discipline,  the  maintaining  of 
school  standards,  athletics,  church,  home 
and  community  duties  make  a  Herculean 
task  for  the  ordinary  man  and  its  at- 
tempt spells  inevitable  failure  for  the 
over-zealous  school  head.  There  is 
grjeat  danger,  especially  with  the  young 
supervising  principal,  in  making  one's 
self  too  officious.  Officiousness  often 
spells  conceit;  and  unrecognized  pre- 
sumptuousness  in  one's  self  spells  doom. 
Dignity  and  authority  are  both  implied  in 
the  little  supervising  principal,  but  these 
without  good  judgment  mean  a  short 
career. 

There  is  another  class  of  supervising 
principals  and  superintendents  who  keep 
their  feet  on  the  ground,  viz.,  the  funda- 
mentals of  all  education;  their  eyes  on 
the  goal,  viz.,  the  needs  of  the  business 
and  professional  world;  their  ears  open 
to  the  best  thought  products  of  the  best 
educators.  Men  who  have  tact  to  manip- 
ulate successfully  school  affairs  and 
who  have  the  ability  to  set  mental  ma- 
chinery in  motion.  Such  men  believe 
that,  in  general,  preparation  for  teaching, 
teaching  methods,  and  class  room  in- 
struction are  the  business  of  the  college 
and  normal  sdiool.  These  men  are  con- 
cerned about  raising  the  ideals  of  their 
teachers,  and  then  give  them  freedom  to 
use  their  ability  to  realize  these  ideals. 
They  stimulate  initiative  in  their  teachers 
by  relying  in  the  details  of  their  work, 
both  in  matter  and  method,  largely  on 
the  teacher's  judgment.  These  men 
make  their  teachers  feel  that  they  are 
a  large  factor  in  the  life  of  the  school. 
They  arouse  a  sense  of  personal  and  pro- 


fessional responsibility  and  self-esteem. 
They  judiciously  commend  success,  and 
tactfully  criticise  mistakes.  They  freely 
recognize  merit,  but  eliminate  manifest 
incompetency.  Such  men  have  a  right 
to  expect  the  best  from  their  teachers 
and  they  get  it  They  know  personality 
to  be  the  strongest  asset  a  teacher  pos- 
sesses. A  system-ridden  personality 
makes  an  automaton.  It  kills  interest 
and  enthusiasm  and  reacts  on  pupils.  If 
a  teacher  can  lead,  give  her  the  staff;  if 
she  is  a  poor  leader,  let  her  become  the 
companion  of  a  good  teacher,  that  she 
may,  if  possible,  imbibe  leadership;  if 
she  proves  to  be  devoid  of  this  attribute, 
then  the  state  made  a  mistake  and  should 
investigate  and,  if  possible,  license  her 
for  something  she  can  do.  Certainly  she 
should  be  dismissed,  even  though  friends 
be  offended.  Personal  merit  should  count 
instead  of  personal  pull.  Children  make 
up  the  school  and  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand good  teachers.  Salaries  are  paid 
that  boys  and  girls  may  have  their 
chance.  Some  one  has  said,  "Break 
down  the  Chinese  walls,  which  seem  to 
surround  many  towns  and  cities,  and  en>- 
ploy  good  teachers  wherever  they  may 
be  found.  Magnify  the  office  of  teacher. 
Make  the  tenure  of  office  of  good  teach- 
ers absolutely  secure;  absolutely  inse- 
cure for  poor  ones.  Promote  for  effi- 
ciency; dismiss  for  inefficiency.  Pay 
teachers  in  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered." 

Educational  Processes  and  Measure- 
ments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  we 
continue  to  analyze  the  so-called  educa- 
tional process,  the  old  idea  that  it  takes 
place  as  a  whole  is  being  rapidly  aban- 
doned. 

The  education  of  any  individual  im- 
plies an  attempt  on  the  part  of  society 
to  make  that  individual  advance  along 
certain  established  paths.  In  certain  of 
these  paths  the  school  says  all  pupils 
shall  advance.  These  paths  are  weD 
known  as  the  common  branches.  In 
each  of  these,  arithmetic,  reading  and  Ac 
rest,  the  child  is  expected  to  advance; 
hence  we  immediately  recognize  not  a 
single  educational  process  but  a  series  of 
educational  processes.  If  we  look  at  edu- 
cation as  a  single,  large,  general  process 
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the  task  of  improving  that  process  seems 
rather  formidable ;  but  if  we  look  at  edu- 
cation as  general  improvement  along  cer- 
tain paths  desired  by  school  and  society 
the  task  becomes  less  formidable ;  in  fact 
quite  simple. 

When  once  the  paths  of  activity  for 
the  school  have  been  decided  upon  the 
question  and  problem  of  the  teacher  be- 
come, How  shall  I  proceed  in  order  to 
advance  my  pupils  in  skill  along  these 
paths?  What  methods  must  be  em- 
ployed to  bring  the  child  to  reasonable 
efficiency  in  minimum  time? 

There  being  no  possible  claim  that  any 
one  method  is  superior  to  all  others,  we 
tlierefore  find  teachers  and  school  sys- 
tems using  different  methods  and  with 
equal  success  or  failure.  The  problem 
then  becomes  one  of  measurement  of  the 
results,  be  the  method  of  teaching  what 
it  may;  for  surely  if  education  impUes 
advance  it  must  lend  itself  to  measure- 
ment just  as  truly  as  a  boy  under  train- 
ing can  measure  the  increase  in  his  chest 
expansion.  The  kind  of  measure  used, 
however,  is  important.  Shall  it  be  sub- 
jective or  shall  it  be  objective  ?  By  sub- 
jective we  mean  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  supplemented  possibly  by  that  of 
Uie  supervising  principal  or  superintend- 
ent. By  objective  we  mean  the  measure 
or  scale  determined  by  the  examination 
of  thousands  of  individuals  in  different 
and  widely  separated  towns  and  cities. 
Such  a  scale  is  unaffected  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  single  individual,  and  there- 
fore makes  comparison  possible.  It  will 
show  fact  instead  of  mere  opinion. 

By  employing  objective  scales  and 
measurements  a  supervising  principal 
may  know,  as  he  cannot  know  by  merely 
visiting  class  rooms,  just  how  his  pupils, 
his  teachers  and  his  school  stand  when 
compared  with  the  standard  school  sys- 
tem. This  is  standardizing  one's  school 
work  and  every  live  school  man  recog- 
nizes its  value. 

A  good  scale  must,  first,  measure  the 
product  in  question.  Second,  it  must  be 
simple  in  its  application.  Third,  it  must 
not  require  much  time  in  administration. 
Many  of  these  scales  are  now  on  the 
market.  Many  of  them  are  excellent. 
Any  one  of  them  is  a  surer  test  or  meas- 
ure than  the  judgment  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual.    Among  them  we  recognize  the 


Courtis,  Woody,  Ayres,  Thomdike, 
Starch,  Buckingham,  Hillegas,  Harvard- 
Newton  and  a  dozen  more,  but  the  first 
scale  that  should  be  used  in  any  school 
system  is  a  scale  to  measure  the  mental- 
ity of  children.  For  this  purpose  the  two 
standard  scales  are  the  Binet  and  the 
Terman.  Children  found  to  be  feeble- 
minded by  the  use  of  these  scales  should 
be  eliminated  from  any  grade  before 
other  standard  tests  are  given.  These 
children  are  not  normal  and  never  will 
be,  hence,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pull  down  the  average  of  the  grade. 

A  working  knowledge  of  these  scales 
will  give  relief  to  every  school.  There 
are  two  in  a  hundred  of  our  school 
children,  the  country  over,  feeble  minded. 
We  all  have  them  in  our  communities  and 
in  our  care.  Doubtless  you  are  all  aware 
that  the  state  has  passed  a  law  that  be- 
ginning May  1st  next  every  school  hav- 
ing ten  subnormal  children  must  furnish 
a  special  teacher  for  the  group.  Where 
there  are  less  than  ten  they  may  be  sent 
to  a  school  possessing  such  a  teacher. 

For  two  years  in  our  own  school  we 
have  employed  a  teacher  for  this  special 
work  and  to-day  we  are  able  to  measure 
the  mental  ability  of  our  children  as 
readily  as  a.  dairyman  measures  the  but- 
ter producing  powers  of  each  of  his  herd. 
This  teacher  is  proving  the  greatest  as- 
set in  our  grammar  school ;  for  in  taking 
the  subnormals  from  the  grades  the  reg- 
ular grade  teachers  are  able  to  give  here- 
tofore wasted  time  to  the  normal  chil- 
dren. This  teacher  also  finds  time  to 
coach  some  of  the  merely  backward  chil- 
dren and  investigates  all  cases,  reported 
by  the  regular  teachers,  of  pupils  moving 
in  from  other  towns  and  not  seemingly 
able  to  do  the  work  of  their  grade. 
Every  school  with  400  pupils  in  the 
grammar  school  should  have  such  a 
teacher.  She  will  prove  to  be  the  teach- 
ing principal's  most  valued  advisor. 

This  work  in  our  school  has  made  it 
very  clear  that  we  need  some  way  of  re- 
cording the  school  history  of  our  pupils 
as  they  make  it;  and  this,  if  possible,  in 
graphic  form,  so  that  as  the  child  passes 
from  grade  to  grade,  his  teacher  may  at 
a  glance  or  in  a  few  minutes  at  most 
know  quite  definitely  his  school  history 
and  his  mental  ability. 

At  present  our  pupils  are  often  misun- 
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derstood  and  suffer  discouragement  and 
defeat,  when  quite  probably  an  under- 
standing of  the  pupil  on  the  part  of  his 
teacher  would  have  prevented  the  ca- 
lamity. 

Teachers  are  handicapped  in  this  mat- 
ter and  have  a  just  cause  for  complaint 
as  well  as  the  pupils.  Many  a  parent 
fails  utterly  in  home  training  witii  one 
or  more  in  a  group  of  from  one  to  ten 
at  the  most  and  they  have  them  from 
boyhood.  Why  should  a  teacher  be  ex- 
pected to  take  from  thirty  to  fifty  with 
no  previous  knowledge  of  them  and  ad- 
vance each  one  in  ten  months  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  parents,  the  principal  and 
herself?  She  needs  all  the  help  possible 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  that  she  may 
become  acquainted  with  her  flock  and 
thus  be  guilty  of  as  few  shortcomings  as 
possible  for  the  sake  of  the  children  in 
her  care. 

To  meet  our  own  needs,  and  it  may 
meet  yours,  we  have  devised  a  scale  that 
will  by  comparison  tell  school  history  at 
a  glance.  The  abscissa  or  horizontal 
axis  is  divided  into  the  twelve  grades  or 
years  of  school  life.  The  ordinate  or 
vertical  axis  is  divided  into  age  years, 
from  six  at  the  bottom  to  eighteen  at  the 
top.  A  red  line  is  drawn  diagonally 
across  this  checkered  card,  from  six,  the 
time  the  child  entered  school,  to  eighteen, 
the  time  he  completed  his  high-school 
course.  This  red  line  represents  the 
school  history  of  the  regular  or  perfectly 
normal  school  child.    It  is  the  scale. 

The  actual  school  history  of  each  child 
is  recorded  by  a  black  line.  In  case  a 
grade  or  section  of  a  grade  is  repeated, 
the  black  line  retraces,  but  opposite  the 
proper  age.  In  the  squares  above  the 
grades  where  abnormal  conditions  occur, 
the  teacher  is  asked  to  state  briefly  any 
possible  explanations  as  sickness,  tru- 
ancy, home  conditions,  general  health, 
mental  effort,  etc.  Other  facts  of  value 
to  the  student's  school  history  should  be 
recorded  from  year  to  year,  as  thrift, 
outside  work,  musical  talent,  hobby,  etc. 

These  cards  pass  from  grade  to  grade 
with  the  pupil  and  the  new  teacher  is 
able  in  a  few  days  to  know  the  school 
life  complete  of  each  one  in  her  care. 
Many  of  the  smaller  schools  find  it  im- 
possible to  employ  any  of  the  so-called 
supervisors;  but  this  condition  can  be 


easily  overcome  by  making  sure  when  se- 
curing new  teachers  that  they  are  quali- 
fied to  take  charge  of  some  field  of  spe- 
cial work.  Our  first  primary  teacher  has 
for  several  years  been  responsible  for  all 
reading  in  the  lower  grades,  and  gives 
after  her  dismissal  time  phonetic  drill  in 
each  of  these  grades  once  a  week.  An- 
other primary  teacher  has  supervision  of 
primary  music  as  the  regular  supervisor 
of  music  has  more  than  she  can  do.  Still 
another  primary  teacher  spends  two 
hours  after  her  dismissal  time  doing  cler- 
ical work  in  the  office.  Our  kindergarten 
teacher  is  the  supervisor  of  penmanship 
and  gives,  after  her  dismissal  time,  one 
lesson  a  week  in  each  room.  These  les- 
sons are  followed  by  a  ten  minutes'  drill 
each  day  by  the  regular  teachers  who 
have  either  completed  the  Palmer  normal 
course  for  teachers  or  are  taking  it.  One 
of  our  fourth-grade  teachers,  a  local 
woman,  has  supervision  of  the  library 
and  the  loaning  of  books. 

To  be  sure  we  pay  these  teachers  a 
slight  compensation,  from  $25  to  $50,  for 
this  extra  work ;  but  the  chief  reason  why 
they  wish  to  do  it  is  because  it  offers  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  self-improve- 
ment. We  find  it  invariably  makes  a 
good  teacher  a  still  better  teacher.  It 
stimulates  interest,  enthusiasm  and  loyal- 
ty; and  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
teaching  principal.  In  summary  let  me 
say: 

1st.  The  supervising  principal  should 
take  frequent  personal  inventory  early  in 
his  career  to  make  sure  he  is  the  man 
fitted  to  direct  so  important  a  work  as 
the  education  and  character  building  of 
our  boys  and  girls. 

2nd.  Elevate  the  position  of  teachers 
that  they  may  be  eager  to  give  their  best 
cheerfully. 

3rd.  Eliminate  so-called  teachers  for 
pronounced  incompetency. 

4th.  Use  standard  scales  and  measure- 
ments intelligently  and  persistently  fol- 
low up  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

5th.  Use  some  means  of  acquainting 
his  teachers  with  the  pupils'  school  his- 
tory. 

6th.  Enlist  the  services  of  qualified 
teachers  in  supervising  school  work. 

7th.  In  all  school  administration  feci 
the  pulse  of  the  future,  plan  wisely,  act 
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A  FEW  "DON'TS"  IN  PENMANSHIP 

Sophie  C.  Becker,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Buffalo 


THE  good  teacher  and  the  wise! 
mother  no  longer  say,  "Don't, 
don't  r*  until  the  child  cries  out  in 
desperation  "What  can  I  do?"  but  they 
give  instead  hints  of  proper  and  inter- 
esting things  to  do  so  that  the  wrong 
impulse  may  be  inhibited.  Teachers 
too  are  told  oftener  what  not  to  do  than 
what  activities  to  substitute  for  the  for- 
bidden ones;  therefore,  to-day  all  my 
don'ts  shall  be  found  in  the  title  and  not 
in  the  body  of  my  talk. 

When  the  director  of  writing  and  I 
planned  that  our  first  grade  babies 
should  not  make  pot-hooks  the  first  term, 
we  knew  that  teachers  who  had  50  little 
hopefuls  to  keep  occupied  would  cry  out 
"What  shall  we  do  for  seat  work,  tihen?" 
We  knew  something  worth  while  must 
be  given  instead  of  writing,  and  that  it 
must  not  be  a  sedative  but  real  work 
that  would  train  children  to  see  form, 
gain  control  of  their  muscles  and  so  pre- 
pare for  the  real  writing  in  due  time. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
why  we  defer  writing  to  the  second 
term.  I  think  every  thoughtful  super- 
visor of  primary  work  must  be  appalled 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  spectacled  chil- 
dren in  her  grades.  The  near-sighted- 
ness is  growing  alarming.  We  have 
done  some  serious  reading  on  the  causes 
of  the  increase  of  eye  trouble  and  of 
other  nervous  signs  and  we  have  learned 
that  experts  agree  that  it  is  due  to  near 
work,  bad  position,  improper  light,  but 
chiefly  to  nerve  strain  from  the  prema- 
ture use  of  the  finer  muscles  of  the  eye 
and  hand.  Huey,  Cohn  and  other  ex- 
perts say  that  both  reading  and  writing 
during  infancy,  that  is,  before  the  age  of 
eight  years,  tax  prematurely  the  finer  eye 
muscles,  causing  nearsight,  accompanied 
by  atrophy  of  the  choroid  (Cohn  Hy- 
giene of  the  Eye)  ;  that  to  look  at  any 
word  nearer  than  a  yard  involves  great 
eye  strain  at  this  age;  that  in  copying 
words  this  eye  fatigue  is  accompanied 
by  muscular  fatigue  of  arm  and  body  in 
unnatural  pencil  holding  and  in  the  effort 
to  co-ordinate  the  fine  hand  muscles  pre- 
maturely. Nature  is  not  ready  for  this 
co-ordination  yet,  hence  the  process  is 
damaging  and  wasteful. 


H  that  were  not  sufficient  cause  to 
throw  all  traditional  practice  to  the 
winds,  we  know  from  experience  that 
most  of  the  writing  done  in  first  grade 
is  wasteful  of  the  child's  effort,  because 
he  does  much  without  supervision,  de- 
veloping wrong  habits  of  pencil  holding 
and  of  letter  formation,  which  habits 
have  to  be  unlearned  by  long  and  pain- 
ful practice.  I  have  seen  a  child  make 
rapidly  all  the  significant  figures  from 
the  bottom  up! 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  what 
desperate  need  is  there,  after  all,  for 
children  to  write  the  first  year  of  school? 
It  is  simply  a  foolish  tradition  which  we 
are  perpetuating  when  we  might  use  the 
child's  time  and  effort  more  profitably 
and  healthfully. 

Since  "Motor  activity  is  the  most  vital 
factor  in  education"  (Dewey)  we  are 
giving,  instead,  to  our  six-year-olds  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  cubes,  sticks, 
splints,  clay,  crayon,  paper,  scissors, 
wood,  etc.,  allowing  them  to  use  their 
hands  and  eyes  naturally  in  the  making 
of  things  worth  while  to  them,  during 
the  seat  work  periods. 

Unconsciously  the  children  are  getting 
by  these  means,  ideas  of  form  and  con- 
trol of  hand  and  eye,  so  that  after  twenty 
weeks  they  are  ready  to  follow  intelli- 
gently and  easily  the  motions  necessary 
in  writing  a  word.  By  this  time  they 
know  what  written  language  is  for  and 
they  have  a  mental  picture  or  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  written;  it  is  no 
longer  the  making  of  meaningless 
marks.  The  child  has  come  to  the  place 
where  the  art  of  writing  is  useful — ^he 
has  a  real  need  of  it,  for  if  he  has 
drawn  a  picture  of  Red  Hen  and  her 
nest,  mother  must  know  what  it's  all 
about  so  the  title  must  go  under  the  pic- 
ture. 

The  writing  then  is  very  large,  made 
with  crayon  held  as  we  hold  chalk. 
Previously  he  has  practiced  it  on  the 
blackboard  with  large  arm  movement. 

We  have  found  clay  modeling  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  means  of  training  the 
child  for  writing.  In  this  work  he  ob- 
serves form  very  closely,  because  his  in- 
terest is  keen  to  makfeedibeici^Qgdfik 
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like  something  he  has  seen;  his  sense  of 
touch  is  trained  in  estimating  how  much 
muscular  strength  and  movement  of 
thumb  and  forefinger  will  make  the 
Humpty  Dumpty  look  like  an  egg.  He 
will  be  particular  to  put  the  marks  on 
Jack  Horner's  pie  so  that  it  will  look 
like  mother's  pie,  to  curl  Piggy  Wig's 
tail  just  like  the  picture,  to  put  the  but- 
ton on  Bo  Peep's  apron,  etc. 

Free  drawing  is  another  delightful 
means  of  getting  perception  of  form. 
The  child  is  held  to  no  strained  or  min- 
ute effort  at  line,  stroke  or  curve,  but 
little  by  little  he  aims  to  make  things 
look  like  the  forms  he  is  seeing.  Some 
teachers  keep  a  collection  of  fascinat- 
ing patterns  of  Red  Hen,  Gray  Duck, 
Piggy  Wig,  etc.,  on  the  work  table  to 
which  children  have  access.  These  are 
traced,  cut  or  torn,  colored  and  mounted 
to  make  a  story  poster.  Sometimes  a 
tree  is  put  as  a  background,  or  a  fence 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  picture  is 
complete. 

Stick  laying  in  original  and  copied  de- 
sign is  valuable  for  perception  of  form. 
Pegs  or  lentils  are  useful  to  lay  outlines. 
Paper  tearing  to  an  outline,  also  free 
tearing  and  paper  cutting  are  of  great 
service.  Blocks  of  various  sizes  used  in 
building  train  in  judgment;  picture  puz- 
zles fascinate  and  train  in  observation  of 
form,  picture  books,  alphabet  blocks  and 
scrap  books  are  good. 

Free  play  should  not  be  restricted  to 
the  kindergarten.  In  every  well-regulat- 
ed first  grade  room  the  children  should 
have  access  to  a  work  table  from  which 
they  may  select  the  materials  with  which 
they  choose  to  work  and  should  be  free 
from  interference  by  the  teacher.  I 
woufd  add  to  the  things  already  men- 
tioned some  thin  pieces  of  soft  wood  of 
various  shapes,  a  hammer,  nails,  soft 
cloth,  large  needles,  coarse  thread,  doll 
clothes  patterns,  so  that  the  carpentering 
and  home-making  instincts  of  children 
may  find  expression.  I  have  seen  chil- 
dren so  engrossed  over  such  work  that 
the  problem  of  discipline  was  solved. 
Busy  children  are  good  children. 

A  further  busy  exercise  in  recognition 
of  form  has  to  do  with  the  reading  les- 
son. Large  cards  containing  the  first  three 
and  four  stories  of  the  Primer  are  printed 
and  cut  up;  first,  into  lines  which  are 


laid  without  calling  for  individual 
words;  next  into  word  groups  and  sep- 
arate words.  Very  much  later  the  let- 
ters are  laid  to  spell  words.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  have  them  large  enough. 

Nature  study  is  a  fine  means  of  train- 
ing in  observation  of  form.  Oiildren 
learn  quickly  to  look  for  characteristics 
of  form,  color,  number,  etc.,  in  seeds, 
leaves,  body  parts  of  insects,  etc. 

How  valuable  to  the  child  were  it,  if 
we  might  use  the  writing  time  of  the 
first  whole  year  in  getting  him  to  speak 
good  English.  In  the  poorer  districts 
the  language  is  mostly  that  of  the  street 
or  the  monosyllable  dumbness  of  the 
foreigner.  Let  us  use  this  period  for 
oral  English  getting  children  to  talk 
freely  of  their  home  interests,  of  how  to 
make  things,  of  games,  and  in  the  re- 
production of  stories  told  by  the  teacher, 
in  making  new  stories,  in  dramatizations, 
etc.,  helping  the  child  in  self-expression 
along  language  lines. 

I  believe  the  time  is  close  at  hand 
when  the  first  grade  will  be  an  extension 
of  kindergarten  activities,  when  children 
will  not  be  required  to  master  formally, 
the  tools  of  reading,  writing  and  num- 
ber until  they  have  passed  from  infancy 
to  childhood — ^after  the  brain  has  made 
its  adjustments  naturally  and  is  ready 
for  this  work.  We  may  not  force  chil- 
dren into  occupations  too  advanced  for 
their  stage  of  development  without  doing 
them  a  lasting  injury.  We  should  also 
remember  that  children  gain  quickness 
and  muscular  control  in  physical  and 
gymnastic  exercises  and  games.  At  least 
half  of  the  school  day  should  be  g^ven 
to  these  activities. 

When  we  begin  to  write  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  avoid  all  meaningless 
work  even  as  we  avoid  it  in  reading  and 
number.  All  signs  should  have  a  mean- 
ing ;  single  letters  at  first  have  no  mean- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  our  reading 
and  writing  should  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
can  use  the  easy  words  of  our  reading 
lesson  for  a  writing  lesson  and  gradually 
work  toward  the  whole  sentence. 

Lastly,  we  who  know  the  young  child's 
limitations  should  not  look  for  minutely 
accurate  letter  forms  in  very  young 
children's  work.  Dr.  McMurry  says 
"No  teacher  in  his  senses  will  set  up 
perfect,  formal  accuracy  in  the  writing 
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of  first  or  second  grade  children  as  a 
standard.  It  is  only  slowly  that  chil- 
dren acquire  reasonably  accurate  and 
l^ble  forms.  All  skill  and  precision 
are  acquired  slowly." 

The  tendency  has  been  to  crowd  little 
children  and  make  them  do  painfully 
and  laboriously  at  six  years  of  age  what 
will  be  done  easily  and  joyfully  at  eight 
years.  Drill  is  necessary  in  writing  and 
it  is  unfortunately  a  monotonous  repeti- 
tion, which,  to  the  young  child  is  irk- 


some and  a  great  strain.  Therefore,  let 
us  put  it  as  late  as  we  may  and  at  a  time 
when  the  child's  understanding  of  its  ne- 
cessity and  his  ambition  to  do  mechan- 
ical things  as  well  as  his  neighbor,  may 
furnish  the  needed  stimulus  for  th©^ 
strained  attention  to  detail  that  is  neces- 
sary for  good  penmanship;  and  also 
when  his  muscles  are  sufficiently  hard- 
ened and  controlled  to  prevent  undue  fa- 
tigue. Let  us  not  sacrifice  our  little  ones 
on  the  altar  of  so-called  efficiency. 


ADDED  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TALENTED  PUPILS 

Mrs.  Catherine  Couch,  Utica 


WHEN  this  topic  was  assigned  me 
I  hesitated — ^not  that  we  have  no 
bright  pupils  in  our  city — we 
have.  But  the  work  which  I  intended 
doing  I  felt  must  be  done  with  all  the 
pupils,  else  would  the  floor  be  strewn 
with  broken  hearts.  Therefore  it  was 
really  to  be  an  opportunity  for  all  pupils. 

Last  spring  I  attended  the  Eastern  Art 
Teachers'  Association  in  Philadelphia.  It 
was  just  after  the  United  States  had  de- 
clared war  and  therefore  that  was  the 
thought  uppermost  in  all  minds  and  fore- 
most in  conversation.  At  the  meetings 
the  first  day  one  question  seemed  to  be 
hurled  at  us  again  and  again,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do?"  "What  are  you  going 
to  do?"  It  seemed  easy  for  the  Domestic 
Art,  the  Domestic  Science  and  the  Man- 
ual Training  Instructors,  but  I  could  find 
no  answer  for  myself.  That  night  I 
slept  little  and  thought  much.  The  next 
day  I  told  Miss  Olcott  I  had  decided  we 
could  do  our  part  same  as  others.  I 
should  have  my  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  decorate  simple  pieces  of  tinware, 
then  sell  the  objects  and  give  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Red  Cross. 

When  school  opened  in  September  I 
received  permission  from  the  superin- 
tendent to  "go  ahead."  First  I  visited 
the  ten  cent  stores  to  buy  up  the  tin  ar- 
ticles I  had  in  mind.  They  had  none. 
The  next  few  days  were  filled  with  dis- 
appointments, for  not  one  of  the  articles 
which  I  had  planned  to  use  could  be 
found.  I  sat  down  to  think  and  reached 
the  conclusion  first,  that  the  problem  un- 
der such  circumstances  was  much  more 
interesting;  second,  that  I  would  now 
carry  it  through  anyway. 


I  went  out  to  my  trash  barrel  and  dis- 
appeared over  the  side.  I  rose  to  the 
surface  with  an  olive  bottle  in  one  hand, 
a  Crisco  can  in  the  other,  and  joy  in  my 
heart.  I  placed  the  bottle  and  can  on 
my  desk  beside  a  piece  of  heavy  cork 
linoleum,  the  plain  brown  of  quarter-inch 
thickness,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  my 
plans  made. 

In  the  fourth  grades  we  would  make 
calendar  mounts  and  grocery  pads ;  in  the 
fifth,  writing  pads,  memo  pads;  in  the 
sixth,  twine  boxes,  banks.  The  seventh 
grades  would  paint  and  decorate  tiles, 
pin  trays  or  ash  trays,  pencil  trays,  small 
square  tin  boxes;  the  eighth,  olive  and 
cherry  bottles,  certain  tall  tin  cans  with 
a  rolled  edge,  round  tin  boxes,  pressed 
paper  cups  and  boxes. 

All  the  pasteboard  work,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  writing  pads,  was  made 
from  the  backs  of  the  drawing  pads,  then 
covered  with  colored  construction  paper 
and  the  pupil's  design  applied  and  colored 
with  water  colors  or  tempera.  In  the 
seventh  grade  our  tiles  were  made  from 
remnants  of  cork  linoleum,  bought  for  a 
small  sum.  This  was  ruled  and  cut  with 
a  sharp  knife  into  the  desired  sizes  by 
the  boys.  Then  they  were  treated  to  a 
flat  coat  of  Sapolin,  then  the  design 
trans  fered  on  and  colored  with  Sapolin. 
When  dry  they  were  varnished  with  Val- 
spar,  making  them  water  and  heat-proof. 
These  were  to  be  used  for  teapot  or 
flowerpot  stands,  or  the  smaller  ones  for 
coasters. 

The  pin  trays  were  made  from  the 
covers  of  Crisco  cans.  These  covers  are 
very  firm  and  have  a  rim  and  rolled  edge 
and  when  decorated  are  very  attractil^e. 
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Again  a  plain  coat  of  Sapolin  was  ap- 
plied, white,  pink,  gray,  as  desired,  then 
the  design  painted  on  with  other  colors 
or  tones  of  the  Sapolin. 

The  pencil  trays  were  the  lower  part 
*of  Nabisco  boxes.  Camphor  ice  boxes 
and  other  oblong  and  square  boxes  were 
decorated  in  this  grade. 

The  eighth  grade  pupils  brought  good 
shaped  bottles  and  round  tin  boxes,  ap- 
plied the  flat  coat  of  paint  and  then  their 
design.  We  found  pressed  paper  jelly 
cups,  decorated  them  and  then  fitted  a 
small  glass  inside  for  a  flower  holder.  In 
the  peanut  butter  receptacles  we  found 
the  "two  for  five"  jelly  cups  would  fit 
and  make  good  holders  for  pansies  and 
other  short-stemmed  flowers.  The  rolled 
edge  tin  cans  were  good  for  bunches  of 
daisies  or  any  large  masses  of  flowers, 
or  for  plants.  Such  an  abundance  of 
material  was  brought  in  by  the  children 
that  in  some  cases  we  had  to  request 
they  stop. 

Sapolin  comes  ready  for  use  and  in  a 
great  number  of  colors.  These  colors 
mix  together  for  the  softer  tones  as 
readily  as  water  colors.  I  bought  the 
quarter-pint  cans,  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  black,  white.  I  sent  an  as- 
sortment of   about   two   dozen   cans   to 


each  upper  grade  school  to  supply  an 
average  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 
It  proved  a  sufficient  amount.  Six  bris- 
tle brushes  and  a  bottle  of  turpentine 
were  also  needed. 

When  putting  on  the  plain  coat  the 
pupils  went  to  the  table  in  relays  of  a 
half  dozen.  When  applying  the  design 
each  pupil  provided  himself  with  a  bak- 
ing powder  can  cover,  went  to  the  table 
and  dropped  a  few  drops  of  the  colors 
needed  into  the  cover,  took  an  old  water- 
color  brush  and  went  back  to  his  seat 
to  paint.  All  designs  were  first  worked 
out  on  paper  and  colored. 

There  were  many  very  excellent  things 
turned  out  and  of  course  some  very  poor 
ones,  but  every'child  felt  a  joy  in  making 
a  useful  and  attractive  object  from  ma- 
terial ordinarily  thrown  away.  Our  pop- 
ulation is  largely  foreign  and  many  of 
the  vases  (?)  in  these  homes  are  ugly  in 
form  and  gaudy  in  color.  The  teachers 
in  some  schools  have  decorated  good 
shaped  bottles  and  jars  in  soft,  quiet 
colors  for  their  school  room.  We  may 
color  some  to  use  in  our  object  drawings. 
The  children  will  buy  their  own  work, 
or  the  school  will  have  a  sale  on  parents' 
and  teachers'  night.  The  proceeds  will 
be  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 


CLASSICAL  READER  LEAGUE— HONOR  ROLL 


Laura  E.  Allen 

Fabius 

Lat.  B  and  D 

Winifred  S.  Allen 

Brooklyn  (768  Union  St.) 

Lat.  A,  B,  Greek  B 

Bessie  H.  Ash 

Oxford 

Lat.  A  and  G 

H.  B.  Ash 

Schenectady 

Lat.  B  and  D 

J.  P.  Behm 

Syracuse 

Lat.  A 

John  Ira  Bennett 

Schenectady  (Union  College) 

Lat.  C 

Emily  E.  Brown 

Binghamton  (178  Hawley  St.) 

Lat.  A,  C  and  D 

Celia  E.  Byrne 

Svracuse 

Lat.  A 

Delia  Champlin 

•  WallkiU 

Lat.  B  and  D 

Lewis  H.  Clark 

Sodus 

Lat.  A 

James  O.  Codding 

Binghamton 

Lat.  A  and  B 

Frank  H.  Coffran 

Buffalo  (Marston  Park,  H.  S.) 

Greek  B 

Grace  E.  Coman 

Johnson  City  (198  Main  St.) 

Lat  A  and  C 

Harriet  J.  Coman 

North  Tonawanda 

Lat.  A  and  C 

Mabel  Cone 

Avon 

Lat.  D 

J.  D.  Cooke 

Truxton 

Lat.  A  and  B 

Nellie  F.  Cummings 

Wells 

Lat.  A 

Henry  S.  Dawson 

Buffalo  (175  Plymouth  Ave.) 

Greek  B 

Alice  M.  Dowd 

Madalin 

Lat.  C 

Grace  Eisenberg 

Newark  Valley 

Greek  B        , 

Jennie  Feldin 

Lockport  (10  Elmwood  Ave.) 

DigitizeJia^  D.  E  and  G 
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Grace  L.  Fenton 
William  L.  Furman 
Irene  L,  Frear 
W.  M.  Galloway 
James  O.  Gilmore 
Emilie  J.  Goulding 
Sister  Grace 
Franklin  F.  Gunn 
Hyra  H.  Hanson 
Catherine  Hill 
Millicent  A.  Hinckly 
Orlando  J.  Ives 
Anna  M.  Jones 
Beatrice  K.  Kellogg 
George  Dwight  Kellogg 
Mrs.  R.  Kendig-Eaton 
Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Kitts 
Elizabeth  Lawson 
Caroline  M.  Locke 
Florence  A.  McDermott 
May  S.  McDowell 
Retta  Maloney 
Annie  A.  Marion 
Emily  D.  Martin 
Alvah  T.  Otis 
A.  A.  Partridge 
Faunta  B.  Perkins 
Stella  L.  H.  Post 
Adelaide  Post 
W.  H.  Powlesland 
F.  A.  Reynolds 
Mabel  V.  Root 
J.  M.  Round 
Warren  L.  Russell 
Frances  F.  Sackett 
Maud  G.  Selden 
Marion  H.  Short 
Mrs.  Anna  Ray  Silvers 
Alice  M.  Slawson 
Blanche  L.  Sloat 
Evel}^!  Sloat 
Mrs.  Luella  D.  Smith 
Jared  W.  Scudder 
Maud  L.  Smith 
Michael  Solomon 
Alice  M.  Southwick 
Grace  I.  Spencer 
J.  Allison  Stevenson 
Daniel  W.  Terry 
Arthur  M.  Townsend 
Gertrude  J.  Tucker 
Mrs.  Minnie  Trepani 
Mary  L.  Warren 
Walter  B.  Wildman 
Margaret  J.  William 


White  Plains  (17  Church  St.) 

Westfield 

Albany  (598  Madison  Ave.) 

Syracuse  (Central  H.  S.) 

Rushford 

Syracuse  (700  Midland  Ave.) 

BuflFalo  (Holy  Angels  Academy) 

Glens  Falls  (14  Center  St.) 

Toledo,  Ohio  (136  The  Belvedere) 

Niverville 

Syracuse 

Davenport 

Utica  (Free  Academy) 

Longlake 

Schenectady  (Union  College) 

Schaghticoke 

Schenectady 

Rockville  Center 

Mt.  Vernon  (Wallace  Ave.) 

Saugerties 

Brooklyn  (20  Cooke  Ave.) 

Syracuse 

Syracuse  (154  Beverly  Rd.) 

Albany  (380  Hamilton  St.) 

Waterville 

Rochester  (East  High) 

Watertown  (302  Ten  Eyck  St.) 

Hancock 

Canton 

Syracuse  (278  W.  Lafayette  Ave.) 

5  W.  125th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Catskill  (49  Spring  St.) 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

Jackson  Ave.,  Queens,  L.  I. 

Candor 

Phoenix 

Batavia  (39  Tracy  Ave.) 

Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

Hamburg 

Watertown  (H.  S.) 

Haverstraw  (H.  S.) 

Hudson 

Albany  (Academy) 

822  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse 

1327  Bristow  Ave.,  New  York 

7  Wallace  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon 

Utica,  1508  Oneida  St 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  876  Lincoln  PI. 

Cazenovia 

Brooklyn  (Erasmus  Hall,  H.  S.) 

Alden 

Congers 

Port  Byron 

139  W.  91st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Utica,  1508  Elm  St. 


Lat.  C  and  D 
Lat.  C  and  D 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  A 

.  Lat.  A  and  G 
Lat.  D,  Greek  G 
Lat.  B  and  D 
Lat.A,B,C,D,G'kA 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  D 

Lat.  B  and  D 
Lat.  D,  Greek  D 
Lat.  A  and  C 
Lat.  D 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  A 

Lat.  A,  B,  Greek  B 
Lat.  D 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  A  and  B 
Lat.  A 
Greek  D 
Lat.  B  and  E 
Lat.  A 

Lat.  B,  Greek  B 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  B 

Lat.  F,  Greek  C    . 
Lat.  A  and  C 
Lat.  C 

Lat.  A,  B  and  C 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  A  and  B 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  B  and  E 
Lat.  C  and  D 
Lat.  C 

Lat.  C  and  D 
Lat.  C 

Lat.  B  and  Greek  B 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  D 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  D 
Lat.  B 

Lat.  A  and  D 
Lat.  A 
Lat.  A  and  C 
Lat.  A  and^ogle 
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EDITORIAL 

George  P.  Bristol 


A  FIELD  FOR  SERVICE 

BESIDES  the  war,  which  is  first  in 
our  thoughts  and  on  our  lips  to-day, 
there  is  another  war  which  is  end- 
less— the  war  against  Nature.  It  is  the 
price  which  man  must  pay  for  his  pre- 
eminence in  the  natural  world,  the  cost 
of  his  emancipation  from  the  control  of 
biologic  laws,  and  of  his  interference 
with  them.  Man  alone  of  all  beings  on 
the  earth  refuses  submission  to  natural 
law.  Man  defies  Nature,  dominates  her, 
and  makes  her  his  servant  instead  of 
his  mistress.  For  example,  man  easily 
oversteps  the  geographical  limits  which 
restrain  the  distribution  of  every  other 
species  on  the  earth.  Nature  confines 
her  other  children  to  movement  in  one 
element  only,  while  man  goes  his  desired 
way  on  earth  or  through  air  or  water. 
Well  has  he  been  called  by  a  famous 
English  zoologist  "Nature's  insurgent 
son. 

Nor  is  he  content  with  disturbing  in 
his  own  person  these  ancient  laws.  He 
extends  his  power  so  as  to  include  many 
other  animals,  modifying  their  habits, 
changing  their  normal  development,  re- 
garding them  sokly  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  own  interest.  Unquestioned  mas- 
ter in  his  kingdom  he  rules  his  subjects 
that  they  may  better  serve  him,  and 
views  with  pleasure  their  dependence  for 
very  life  on  his  care.  He  has  changed 
nature's  children.  They  no  longer  thrive 
as  before.  They  delight  the  eye  of  their 
master,  but  their  beauty  is  that  of  a  hot- 
house plant,  or  as  the  artificial  bloom 
of  a  city-bred  child.  They  increase  in 
numbers,  to  be  sure,  as  never  before,  but 
the  diseases  which  attack  them  increase 
even  more  rapidly.  Nature  takes  her 
sure  revenge  for  man's  disturbing  inter- 
ference with  her  laws. 

Nor  does  she  stop  with  the  animals. 
While  he  has  made  all  nature  to  serve 
him  and  much  in  nature  to  be  dependent 
on  him,  man  finds  that  now,  far  from 
beeing  freer  than  before,  he  has  become 
dependent  on  these  creatures  that  serve 
him.  Diseases  bred  of  changed  and  ar- 
tificial habits  of  life  in  animals  sweep 
away  in  countless  numbers  the   cattle, 


sheep  and  swine  on  which  their  owners 
depend  for  a  living,  and  even  threaten 
the  lives  of  their  masters.  Man  easily 
changes  the  habitat  of  some  animal, 
either  for  a  useful  purpose  or  out  of 
pure  caprice,  only  to  find  that  he  has 
disturbed  nature's  fine  balance  to  his 
own  harm.  Of  this  the  rabbit  in  Austra- 
lia, the  English  sparrow  in  America,  and 
many  varieties  of  harmful  insects  are  il- 
lustrations. 

But  man  is  not  conquered,  nor  is  he  to 
be  conquered,  in  this  conflict.  He  per- 
sists in  his  effort,  studies  nature's  own 
ways  more  minutely  than  ever,  and  uses 
her  discovered  processes  to  sustain  him 
in  his  place  of  power.  He  learns  that 
the  science  of  death  is  the  science  of 
life,  and  that  the  fuller  knowledge  of 
life,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is 
the  only  key  to  victory.  Without  biol- 
ogy our  modern  life,  community  life  as 
we  have  developed  it,  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

These  truths  have  been  known  for 
half  a  century,  and  the  applications  of 
them  in  practice  are  numerous.  But  for 
most  of  us,  if  we  thought  of  them  at  all, 
they  have  remained  questions  of  acad- 
emic interest.  We  have  not  felt  the  im- 
portance of  recognizing  them,  or  of  com- 
pelling universal  compliance  with  their 
teaching. 

But  this  year  it  all  looks  different  We 
realize  now  that  the  civilized  world  must 
have  food  and  clothing,  and  that  there 
is  a  world-wide  scarcity  of  both.  No 
longer  is  a  cattle  plague  in  Texas  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  us.  No  longer  can 
any  of  us  hear  undisturbed  of  an  epi- 
demic of  hog  cholera,  or  of  the  preva- 
lence of  diseases  which  diminish  our 
supply  of  milk  or  of  eggs.  We  are  not 
so  independent  of  our  "dumb  brutes"  as 
we  may  have  thought.  We  are  losing 
immense  sums  of  money  each  year  by 
the  ravages  of  controllable  diseases.  The 
direct  loss  last  year  was  estimated  at 
more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  indirect  loss  was  even  greater 
and  cannot  be  ascertained. 

We  people  of  the  United  States  have 
undertaken    a   mighty   enterprise.     We 
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must  rid  ourselves  of  every  hindrance  to 
our  largest  efficiency,  both  as  individuals 
and  as  a  nation.  Our  government  is  do- 
ing this  by  calling  into  its  service  the 
pick  of  the  medical  profession.  This 
means  that  not  only  during  the  present 
war,  but  for  the  needs  of  the  larger  army 
we  shall  certainly  have  in  the  future,  the 
government  service  will  call  for  a  larger 
proportion  of  men  trained  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  than  ever  before.  And  this 
holds  good  of  those  skilled  in  the  medical 
treatment  of  animals.  We  are  facing  a 
shortage  of  physicians  probably,  and  of 
veterinarians  surely.  This  means  that 
we  must  find  and  train  more  young  peo- 
ple to  take  the  places  in  private  practice 
thus  left,  and,  what  is  even  more  impor- 
tant, to  keep  up  that  constant  study  of 
diseases  by  which  alone  we  can  win  in 
the  constant  fight  which  we  must  wage 
as  the  price  of  our  lives.  Medicine,  in 
its  restricted  and  usual  sense,  the  healing 
of  human  beings,  is  the  oldest  of  the 
professions.  Its  appeal  for  support  will 
not  likely  go  unheard  or  unanswered. 
Veterinary  medicine  is  one  of  the  new- 
est professions,  and  there  is  grave  dan- 
ger that  its  claims  may  not  be  recognized 
or  sufficient  heed  given  them  to  obtain 
the  needed  recruits  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. Where  are  we  to  find  the  boys 
who  will  take  up  this  work?  Naturally, 
it  seems  to  me,  nearest  the  localities 
where  their  services  will  be  wanted,  that 
is  on  the  farms  or  in  the  villages.  City 
boys  have  little  to  do  with  animals,  and 
have  no  interest  in  them.  Far  different 
is  it  in  the  country.  Both  boys  and  girls 
grow  up  in  close  contact  with  horses, 
cows  and  poultry,  and  also,  though  less 
frequently,  with  sheep  and  swine.  They 
learn  to  feed  and  care  for  them,  to  like 
them.  Here  and  there  there  must  be 
one,  many  in  all,  whom  the  scientific  pro- 
tection and  skillful  healing  of  animals 
would  attract  if  rightly  brought  to  his 
attention. 

How  may  these  boys  be  found  and 
reached?  The  country  needs  their 'serv- 
ices. They  can  be  assured  of  a  success- 
ful career,  if  reasonably  capable  and  in- 
dustrious. District  superintendents  and 
teadiers  in  rural  and  village  schools  have 
a  chance  to  pick  but  the  likely  fellow, 
and  to  interest  him  in  the  question.  I 
appeal  to  tfiem  to  study  the  situation. 


This  state,  several  other  states,  provide 
the  college  training  needed.  An  enquiry 
addressed  to  any  one  of  these  colleges 
will  bring  suggestions  and  full  informa- 
tion about  the  conditions  and  the  pros- 
pects in  the  profession.  Of  its  great  im- 
portance to  all  of  us,  an  importance 
which  is  steadily  increasing,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  War  brings  an  amount  of 
waste  which  cannot  be  prevented.  There 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  not 
tolerate  waste  and  loss  in  our  domestic 
animals  which  can  be  prevented;  and 
which,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able comfort  for  the  great  masses  of  our 
people,  must  be  prevented. 


A  fellow  that  doesn't  benefit  the  world 
by  his  life,  does  it  by  his  death. 


The  rose  has  its  thorns,  the  diamond 
its  specks,  and  the  best  man  his  failings. 


Falsehood.  The  first  sin  committed  in 
this  world  was  a  lie,  and  the  liar  was 
the  devil. 


Send  your  son  into  the  world  with  good 
principles  and  a  good  education,  and  he 
will  find  his  way  in  the  dark. 


Love  is  the  life  of  the  soul. 

It  is  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

— Channing. 

Happy  is  he  whose  good  intentions 
have  borne  fruit  in  deeds,  and  whose  evil 
thoi^hts  have  perished  in  blossom. — 
Scott. 


What  are  the  aims  which  are  at  the 
same  time  duties?  They  are  the  perfect- 
ing of  ourselves,  the  happiness  of  others. 
—Kant. 


Fight  hard  against  a  hasty  temper. 
Anger  will  come,  but  resist  it  stoutly.  A 
spark  may  set  a  house  on  fire.  A  fit  of 
passion  msnr  give  you  cause  to  mourn  all 
the  days  oi  your  life.  Never  revenge  an 
injury. 

He  that  revengeth  knows  no  rest: 
The  meek  possess  a  peaceful  breasl2 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Hiram  G.  Case,  Chief  of  Administration 

THE  WORK  OF  MEDIC AL'INSPECTION  upon.      335,401    defects    were    reported 

IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  FOR  THE  while    79,791    defects    were    corrected. 

YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31, 1917  Nearly  24%  of  all  defects  reported  were 

THE  annual  report  of  the  State  Med-  treated, 

ical  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  The  following  table  indicates  the  num- 

year  ending  July  31,   1917,  shows  ber  and  percentage  of   various  defects 

that  394,091  children  were  examined  in  found,  and  the  number  and  percentage 

our  public   schools   during  that  period,  of  various  defects  corrected,  among  the 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  all  children  reg-  186,380    school    children    examined    in 

istered    were    examined    and    reported  cities  and  villages  under  superintendents: 

Number  Percent.  Number  Percent 

of  defects  of  defects  of  defects  of  defects 

found  found  corrected  corrected 

Vision  14,970  .088  5,067  .33 

Hearing    2,610  .013  800  .30 

Teeth 58,727  .31  14,693  .25 

Nasal  breathing 12,812  .068  1,969  .15 

Hyp.  or  diseased  tonsils 30,642  .16  3,687  .12 

Nutrition    12,034  .064  3,414  .28 

Heart    1,848  .099  585  .31 

Lungs   543  .003  371  .62 

Nervous   svstem 1,518  ,008  566  .37 

Deformities    2,173  .01  1,036  .47 

Skin  or  scalp 9,341  .05  8,117  .87 

Other  defects 14,976  .08  5,094  .34 

Total  defects   found 159,172  45,360  .28 

The  following  table  indicates  the  num-  of  various  defects  corrected,  among  the 
ber  and  percentage  of  various  defects  207,711  children  in  schools  under  the  di- 
found,  and  the  number  and  percentage     rection  of  district  superintendents: 

Number  Percent.  Number  Percent. 

of  defects  of  defects  of  defects  of  defects 

found  found  corrected  corrected 

Vision  19,074  .108  5,091  .26 

Hearing    4,908  .027  801  .16 

Teeth    65,455  .371  17,276  .26 

Nasal   breathing 17,993  .102  1,876  .104 

Hyp.  or  diseased  tonsils 46,351  .263  3,547  .076 

Nutrition    4,791  .027  800  .166 

Heart    2,345  .013  503  .214 

Lungs   940  .005  238  .25 

Nervous   system 1,909  .01  494  .25 

Deformities    1,097  .006  243  .22 

Skin  or  scalp 3,731  .02  2,765  .74 

Other  defects 5,172  .028  1,241  :239 

Total  defects 176,229  34,431  .19 

Nearly  seventy-five  school  nurses  have  are  doing  both  the  work  of  the  school 
been  added  throughout  the  state  during  nurse  and  the  physical  trainer.  Many 
the  current  school  year.  More  than  villages  throughout  the  state  with  a  pop- 
thirty  of  these  are  employed  in  the  rural  ulation  of  5,000  or  less  are  now  utilizing 
sections.      Seventeen    registered    nurses  the  school  nurse  in  their  health  educa- 
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tional  work  in  the  schools.  The  school 
nurse  is  rapidly  becoming  an  indispensa- 
ble factor  in  the  successful  application 
of  health  measures  among  school  chil- 
dren. 

ARBOR  DAY 

The  observation  of  Arbor  Day  in  this 
state  exists  by  order  of  the  law.  Last 
year  we  endeavored  to  adjust  the  func- 
tions of  the  day  to  the  gradual  approach 
of  the  season  from  the  south  by  dividing 
the  state  into  districts  and  fixing  a  dif- 
ferent Friday  for  each  district.  So  far 
as  we  have  learned,  this  divided  celebra- 
tion, which  really  gives  three  days  in- 
stead of  one  to  the  service  of  the  trees, 
has  been  successful. 

Therefore,  this  year,  under  authoriza- 
tion given  me  by  statute  and  upon  ad- 
vice of  the  Director  of  the  State  Mu- 
seum, I  proclaim  the  following  dates  for 
the  observation  of  Arbor  Day: 

First  district:  Long  Island  and  coun- 
ties of  Southeastern  New  York,  includ- 
ing the  counties  of  Putnam  and  Dutch- 
ess, Friday,  April  19th. 

Second  district:  All  of  New  York 
not  included  in  the  first  and  third  dis- 
tricts, Friday,  April  26th. 

Third  district:  Northern  New  York, 
including  counties  of  Warren,  Hamilton, 
Herkimer,  Lewis,  Jefferson,  St.  Law- 
rence, Franklin,  Clinton,  Essex  and  the 
Catsldll  region  in  the  counties  of  Ulster, 
Delaware  and  Greene,  Friday,  May  1st. 
One  more  word  to  teachers  and  pupils 
about  the  observance  of  these  days :  in  a 
time  like  the  present  he  who  makes  a 
tree  grow  where  no  tree  grew  before 
does  a  distinct  public  service.  Let  this 
be  your  thought  in  the  special  observ- 
ance of  these  days,  for  only  such  a  crisis 
as  that  confronting  us,  with  its  unescap- 
able  shortages  of  food  and  fuel,  can 
make  us  realize  how  imperative  a  duty 
to  the  state  it  is  that  every  soldier  in  the 
^reat  educational  army  of  this  state  shall 
do  his  part  in  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  our  orchards  and  forests. 

John  H.  Finley, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BOYS  WORKING 
RESERVE 

The  New  York  State  Boys  Working 
Reserve    is   a   branch    of    the    National 


Working  Reserve  that  has  for  its  func- 
tion the  increasing  of  the  food  supply 
by  placing  on  farms  boys  between  six- 
teen and  twenty-one  years  old.  The  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Boys 
Working  Reserve  is  Mr.  Henry  D.  Sayer 
and  his  office  is  at  230  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  city.  Circulars  of  informa- 
tion arid  blank  forms  of  enlistment  are 
in  preparation  and  will  be  distributed 
very  soon  to  all  the  schools  of  the  state 
and  will  also  be  available  through  various 
other  agencies. 

So  far  as  concerns  boys  in  high 
school,  the  Boys  Working  Reserve  is  op- 
erating in  conjunction  with  the  State  Ed- 
ucation Department,  which  will  deter- 
mine conditions  under  which  boys  may 
be  released  from  school  for  service  on 
farms. 

The  Boys  Working  Reserve  has  or- 
ganized or  is  organizing,  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  Education  Department, 
for  effective  supervision  of  the  work- 
ing boys  in  every  county  in  the  state. 

Under  conditions  set  forth  in  a  circu- 
lar recently  issued  by  the  Education  De- 
partment, pupils  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  may  be  released  for  farm  service  in 
accordance  with  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  and  the  labor  law  and  may  re- 
ceive credit  for  their  school  work  on  the 
certificate  of  the  principal  that  a  satis- 
factory standing  had  been  maintained  in 
school  work  up  to  the  time  of  the  re- 
lease, but  the  maximum  number  of 
counts  that  can  be  granted  on  certificate 
for  one  year's  work  is  19,  the  maximum 
number  for  two  years  is  38,  but  when 
applied  to  a  college  entrance  diploma, 
only  30  counts  can  be  allowed  for  the 
two  years. 

For  a  full  statement  of  the  conditions, 
see  the  circular  recently  issued  by  the 
Department,  published  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Department  Bulletin  and  sent 
to  every  teacher  in  the  state. 

The  co-operation  of  teachers  and 
school  officers  is  earnestly  solicited  to  the 
end  that  this  much  needed  aid  may  be 
rendered  without  doing  injury  to  the 
school  work.  Care  should  also  be  exer- 
cised in  seeing  to  it  that  pupils  who  go 
out  to  work  do  not  thereby  get  more 
school  credit  than  they  would  have  got- 
ten had  they  rema^n^dj^^  ^d^g^g 
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THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  THIRD  LIBERTY  LOAN 


To  Superintendents  and  Principals : 

THE  work  done  by  the  schools  of  the 
Second  Federal  Reserve  District  in 
the  two  previous  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paigns is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to 
the  school  system  of  the  State.  We  look 
to  you  again  with  confident  assurance 
that  even  better  results  will  be  achieved 
in  the  campaign  for  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan,  to  begin  April  6,  1918.  The  war 
situation  is  more  serious  than  many 
imagine.  The  service  that  can  be  per- 
formed best  by  the  schools  is  not  in  the 
actual  sale  of  the  bonds,  although  that  is 
important,  but  in  the  dissemination  of 
accurate  information,  the  distribution  of 
literature,  and  in  the  spreading  of  propa- 
ganda relating  to  the  campaign.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  chief  work  of  the 
schools  is  not  to  sell  bonds,  but  to  teach 
bonds.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  most  effective  work 
is  accomplished  without  the  personal 
service  of  bond  salesmen.  The  children 
are  interrogators  while  at  home,  and  this 
tendency  may  be  increased  by  suggestion 
and  direction  with  the  result  diat  the  chil- 
dren will  talk  and  ask  about  Liberty 
Bonds  at  home  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  campaign.  Talking  and  querying 
about  Liberty  Bonds  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  placing  of  definite  informa- 
tion in  the  home,  and  this  is  the  first  and 
greatest  service  that  the  school  boy  and 
girl  can  do  for  the  Government.  How- 
ever inexperienced  or  poor  a  salesman  the 
child  may  be,  his  message  will  always  be 
sure  to  get  a  hearing  in  his  own  home. 
Questions  and  information  on  the  Liberty 
Loan  will  be  carried  into  the  homes  by 
the  children.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
interest  thus  aroused,  principals  and 
teachers  should  invite  the  parents  to 
patriotic  meetings  in  the  schoolhouse. 

As  the  pupils  should  have  for  their 
main  service  the  spread  of  Liberty  Loan 
propaganda  rather  than  the  sale  of  bonds, 
so  superintendents,  principals  and  teach-  - 
ers  have  their  special  opportunity  not  in 
selling  bonds,  but  in  teaching  Liberty 
Bond  facts  and  assisting  in  bringing  to- 

? ether  all  the  homes  in  the  community  to 
urther  the  work  of  the  Government. 
The  natural  place  for  parents  to  come 
together  is  the  neighborhood  school 
building, — 2l  place  where  meetings  may 


be  arranged  in  accordance  with  plans  to 
be  worked  oufwith  your  local  Liberty 
Loan  Committee.  We  suggest  that  the 
school  building  be  used  in  the  afternoons 
after  school  and  in  the  evenings,  for  both 
fathers  and  mothers.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  such  plans  do  not  con- 
flict with  the  other  activities  of  the  local 
Liberty  Loan  Committee,  and  that  practi- 
cal results  are  secured  by  having  the 
Committee  arrange  to  take  subscriptions 
at  sudi  meetings.  The  superintendent 
and  principals  in  each  community  should, 
by  study,  place  themselves  in  a  position 
to  instruct  the  parents  definitely  on  all 
phases  of  the  Loan,  to  supplement  and 
make  complete  the  impression  left  in  the 
parent's  mind  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
children.  With  the  experience  of  two 
Liberty  Loan  campaigns  as  a  background, 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers 
should  find  themselves  well  equipped  to 
give  information  on  the  simple  facts  of 
Government  finance  from  the  source  book 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  during  the  last  campaign  and 
from  the  announcements  as  to  terms  and 
other  details  of  the  forthcoming  Loan, 
to  be  made  known.  Facts  should  be  pre- 
sented to  your  community  in  the  manne: 
best  suited  to  the  needs  and  exigencies 
of  the  local  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  work  for  pupils  and 
parents  in  neighborhood  meetings  at  the 
schoolhouse,  the  school  oflScer,  by  study, 
by  reason  of  the  habit  of  public  speaking 
and  by  reason  of  such  executive  experi- 
ence as  he  may  have,  is  more  or  less 
particularly  fitted  for  active  participation 
in  the  work  of  the  local  Liberty  Loan 
Committees.  The  school  man  or  woman 
can  bring  to  the  committee  the  judgment 
of  this  experience.  The  superintendent's 
training  as  a  speaker,  particularly  his  ex- 
perience in  presenting  subjects  to  his  own 
Board  of  Education  or  the  city  financial 
authorities,  makes  him  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  any  such  committee.  The  rela- 
tions of  principals  and  teachers  with  a 
great  variety  of  parents  should  give  them 
sound  judgment  on  the  kind  of  appeals 
best  adapted  for  the  multiplicity  of  homes 
and  people  to  be  reached  by  the  Govern- 
ment. For  these  reasons  you  are  asked 
to  place  yourself  in  touch  with  the  local 
Liberty  Loan  Committee,  either  in  your 
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own  community  or  in  the  nearest  place 
in  which  such  a  committee  is  organized, 
and  put  yourself  at  its  disposal.  In  a 
great  many  places  the  sdiool  officer  will 
be  asked  by  those  charged  with  the  duty 
of  forming  the  local  Liberty  Loan  organi- 
zation to  become  a  member  of  the  local 
Committee.  Such  requests  should  be  ac- 
cepted at  once  and  the  most  active  co-op- 
eration given.  Much  of  the  committee 
work  in  which  you  may  be  asked  to 
participate  has  been  planned  and  organ- 
ized in  accordance  with  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  business  directors,  and  in 
harmony  with  general  orders  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Your  service  will 
consist  in  adapting  your  skill  and  person- 
al effort  to  the  existing  plans  of  those 
officially  in  charge  of  the  Loan,  rather 
than  in  creating  different  plans,  however 
workable,  in  different  localities.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  no  brake  is  to  be 
put  upon  originality  of  suggestion  or  the 
resourcefulness  of  any  fertile  brain;  the 
personnel  of  the  managing  committees 
will  guarantee  the  survival  and  develop- 
ment of  any  worthy  plan  on  its  merits. 

Your  function  is: 

1 — ^To  spread  information  and  general 
interest  in  the  Loan  in  the  homes  of  the 
children. 

2 — To  bring  the  parents  and  other 
adults  into  the  school  to  complete  the 
instruction  carried  home  by  the  children, 
and  at  such  meetings  to  see  that  a  practi- 
cal result  is  achieved  by  getting  the  local 
committee  to  take  subscriptions  for  the 
bonds. 

3 — ^To  serve  wherever  requested  on 
local  Liberty  Loan  Committees. 

Between  the  home,  which  is  the  proper 
sphere  of  activity  of  the  school  child,  and 
the  large  business  house,  which  is  not, 
there  are  a  very  large  number  of  smaller 
stores  which  were  in  many  cities  success- 
fully canvassed  by  a  certain  type  of  high 
school  pupil  with  innate  selling  ability, 
possibly  developed  by  experience  in  se- 
curing advertisements  for  a  high  school 
paper.  The  service  of  this  type  of  pupil 
can  be  made  to  tell  in  a  loan  campaign. 
Pupils  should,  however,  be  chosen  to  do 


this  work  only  on  the  definite  informa- 
tion basis  of  the  work  they  have  done  in 
preceding  drives,  or  by  other  known 
standards  of  selection.  In  addition  to 
rendering  invaluable  service  in  homes 
where  English  is  not  spoken,  pupils  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  selling  bonds  among  people  of 
their  own  tongue.  It  is  reported  that  a 
Polish  high  school  pupil  went  out  the  first 
noon  of  the  last  campaign,  addressed  a 
crowd  of  forty  or  fifty  Polish  workmen 
in  front  of  a  factory  and  sold  twenty- 
three  bonds.  A  superintendent  in  Cali- 
fornia reports  conspicuous  success  in  sell- 
ing bonds  on  the  part  of  Japanese  boys 
attending  public  schools  there.  Finally 
when  you  are  asked  to  send  a  report  on 
what  you  did  and  how  you  did  it,  do  not 
think  that  your  own  local  story  is  not  of 
interest  to  the  central  bureau.  However 
small  your  community  or  its  school  en- 
rollment, your  experience  in  this  drive  is 
an  indispensable  contribution  to  that  of 
the  great  nation  of  school  workers  and 
may  contribute  some  suggestion  of  great 
value  for  the  next  campaign.  •  We  may, 
in  the  not  distant  future,  be  called  upon 
to  work  many  times  for  Government 
loans.  Do  not  forget  that  the  training 
of  the  children  in  Liberty  Loan  working, 
talking  and  thinking,  may  have  its  com- 
pensation in  preparing  their  minds  for 
greater  tasks  and  sacrifices  when  they 
reach  the  age  for  adult  service.  But  in 
all  your  work,  whether  or  not  under- 
taken as  a  member  of  the  local  Liberty 
Loan  Committee,  be  sure  that  your  en- 
deavors harmonize,  and  do  not  run  at 
cross  purposes  with  theirs.  Much  trouble 
and  loss  of  time  will  be  avoided  if  this 
simple  rule  be  followed.  Any  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  above  suggestions  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittee, 120  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  marked 
for  the  attention  of  Mr.  Andrew  Ten 
Eyck,  who  will  represent  us  and  direct 
the  co-operation  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  Second  Federal  Reserve 
District. 

John  H.  Finley, 
Com.  of  Ed.  for  State  of  N,  Y. 

Calvin  N.  Kendall, 
Com.  of  Ed.  for  State  of  N.  J. 

Charles  D.  Hine, 
Com.  of  Ed.  for  State  of  Conn. 
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"HAVEN'T  GOT  TIME" 

Opportunity  tapped  at  a  door 

With  a  chance  for  the  brother  witiiin; 
He  rapped  till  his  fingers  were  sore. 

And  muttered : — ^"Come  on,  let  mc  in. 
Here  is  something  I  know  you  can  do. 

Here's  a   hill   that   I   know   you   can 
climb." 
But  the  brother  inside 
Very  quickly  replied: — 

"Old  fellow,  I  haven't  got  time." 

Opportunity  wandered  along 

In  search  of  a  man  who  would  rise. 
He  said  to  the  indolent  throng: — 

"Here's  a  chance  for  the  fellow  who 
tries." 
But  each  of  them  said  with  a  smile, 

"I  wish  I  could  do  it,  but  I'm  very  busy 
to-day. 
Very  busy  to-day. 
And  I'm  sorry  to  say 

That  really  I  haven't  got  time." 

At  last  Opportunity  came 

To   a   man   who  was   burdened  witb 
cares, 
And  said : — "I  now  offer  the  same 

Opportunity  that  has  been  theirs. 
Here's  a  duty  that  ought  to  be  done. 

It's  a  chance  if  you've  got  the  time  to 
take  it." 
Said  the  man,  with  a  grin, 
"Come  along,  pass  it  in! 

I'll  either  find  time  or  Til  make  it." 

Of  all  the  excuses  there  are 

By  which  this  old  world  is  accursed. 
This  "haven't  got  time"  is  by  far 

The  poorest,  the  feeblest,  the  worst. 
A  delusion  it  is,  and  a  snare ; 

If  the  habit  is  yours,  you  should  shake 
it, 
For  if  you  want  to  do 
What  is  offered  to  you 

You'll  find  time  to  do  it,  or  make  it. 
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A  New  Help  for  Primary  Teachers 

Embeco  Phonetic  Drill  Cards 

Designed  to  assist  the  teacher  by  providing  material  for  drill 
necessary  to  fix  the  common  phonograms  in  the  pupil  *s  mind 


The  plioncKgTRins  &to  printed  on  carilfi  t^x^  in^hfji. 
witli  ktters  one  idcIi  high.  whii?h  are  eafiily  rt^aJ 
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time.  Knch  word  combination  ha.4  a  key  on  the 
opposite  side  so  that  the  teacher  knows  without 
tiirninir  the  canl  whether  the  angwer  is  correet. 

Twenty  curds,  neatly  packed  in  cardboard  boi, 
forming  Ihree  hundred  and  twenty  w-ord  comtjini- 
tionst. 

Price^  per  box.  Si. 50:  mailing  weight,  2  lbs, 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


New  Publications  and  Revised  Editions 


Aldine  Group  of  Text  Books 

ALDIESE  READING  METHOD 

Revised  Eeiifioii,  lUIGnnd  IfUS,      Witii  n  Teacht^rs'  Manual,  Cards  and  Charts. 

ALDINE  SPELLER 
Puhiishefi  Manh,  JOfO.      Covers  the  work  in  Spelling  for  Grades  One  to  Eight, 
ALDINE  LANGUAGE  SERIES 
Three  Books,  with  Teachers'  Manuals  for  the  first  two  books.     Grades  Three  to  Eight 

English  Graminar  and  Composltioii 

BUEHLER'S  MODERN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION 

lirvi^ed  liUO\     Employs   the   Notneiiclature   recommended  '*'*  fKi«    '   "  of 

the  National  Education  Assoeiatioi 

WEBSTER'S  ENGLISH  FOR  BUSINE, 

f*iihiijthe(f  Jfifii',  llfliL      An  important  contribution  on   the  sub  or 

Commercial,  Technical,  and  other  Secondary  Sliu 
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THE  MODERN  TREND 


in  elementary  English  teaching  is  to  emphasize  oral  and  written 
composition.     Nowhere  are  the  new  ideas  more  fully  and  satis- 
'||    factorily  exemplified  than  in 

Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillet's 
Oral  and  Written  English 

BOOKS  ONE  AND  TWO 

The  aim  of  this  series  is  to  help  the  pupil  to  speak  and  write 
ii    better  English  easily,  naturally,  correctly,  and  effectively. 

Where  else  can  you  find 

stich  iBteresttnfi  oral  work? 

such  a  unique  treatment  of  letter  wrltincE? 

such  valuable  correct-usafie  drills? 

such  systematic  correction  work  and  ^roup 

exercises? 
such  or^aniiEatlon  of  lessons? 
such  provision  for  socialized  recitations? 
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SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SESSION 

July  8th— August  16th 


GRADUATE,    COLLEGE,    and 
ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

Physical  EducatioD  and  Home  Ecoooai- 
jcs:  Additional  work  for  advanced  students- 
Methods  of  Teaching  Secondary  School 
Subjects  as  practiced  in  the  mo^i  modem 
schools:  Oral  English,  English,  Mathematjcs, 
etc.     Teaching  staff   includes   heads   of  de- 
partment's from  larger  high  and  normal  school 
as  well  as  members  of  regular  faculty, 
Spanishf  Conversational  French,  World 
History,    South  American    Relations, 
etc.,  to  meet  present  de mantis* 
PedagO^;  Courses  to  meet  requirements  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Examinations  for  coUege 
graduates. 
Fine  Arts  Courses^  Painting.  Drawing,  Design, 
Vocal  Music,  Instrumental  Music,  Methods. 

tuition;  $25,00 
board  and  room«  from  $7,50  a  week  up 


For  further  informadonp  ^vrite  to 
M.  ELL  WOOD  SMITH,  Director 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

IS    IINTDORSEO    BY 

75% 

ol  the  BiMird*  of  EducAtjpa   m    the  United 

St&tei  wh^^ie  hi^h  BchooU  teach  ihorthand. 

Send  for  the  "JVogrgjj  of  lh& 
Shorthand   Rrform  '*  —  free 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO 


4^rHs  THE  P.  C.  GOODRia  CO . 
F«d  Di  Lac.  Witctnii 


APRONS 

for  MANUAL  TRAINING 

^^^^^    AND    ^^^^^ 

LABORATORY 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

Describing  our  SHOP   AND 
LABORATORY  CLOTHES. 

^  lutnKton'  Aprws    Gnds   widi 
Onkn  for  ScMs. 


Teachers,  Ubrarians 

and  others  upon  whom  devolves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ordering  books  in  quantity 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  secure 
our  estimate  on  any  proposed  purchase, 
before    placing   their  orders    elsewhere. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO- 

WholeMle  Dealers  in  the  Books  of  All  Pobliahera 
354  Fourth  Ave.  NEW  YORK  At  Tweoty-sixth  St 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyuiiiUiUBiiiiH^ 

The  Coolest  Summer  School  I 

EAST   OF    THE    ROCKIES 


The  Universitr  of  VennDnt  Sommer  Scboal 

BURLING  TON-ON-GHAMPLAIN 

JULY   8th   TO   AUGUST    16th 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS—bdudLngcDuncaia 
French,  Spanish ,  Gernun,  European  Mud  LAltD-Americaii 
Hiilory,  Phy^ioi]  Tninin^p  Musk  and  fixprewion. 

For  in  forms  tiuTi  ^dcireu 

J.  F,  ME^EKGES,  Dvci^,  BURLINGTON,  VEXMOKT. 

WfflHK!:i!L!ilill!lliJiiiiiJJiU 


I 


What  is  the  Use 

of  a  chfld's  knowing  how  to  I 
spell  words  in  lists  if  he  can't  " 
spell  them  in  sentences  ? 

THE  MERRILL  SPELLER 

teaches  him  how  to  spell  words  in 
context,  and  furnishes  helps  and 
devices  to  insure  correct  spelling. 

Book  I,  for  grades  III-V 

Book  II,  for  grades  Vl-Vin 

Complete  for  grades  m-VlII 

CHARLES  L  MERRILL  COMPANY 

432  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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Worthwhile  New  Books 


For  Patriotic  Education — The  book  of  the  hour 

''  The  Voices  of  Our  Leaders 


99 


By  William  Mather  Lewis,  Secretary  National  Committee  of  Patriotic  and  Defense 
Societies.  Contains  addresses  on  America's  participation  in  the  War  by  President  Wil- 
son, Secretary  Lane,  Balfour,  Viviani,  Ishii!  and  others,  with  introduction  by  Secretary 
Baker.     List  price  qf  School  Edition  60  cents,  40  cents  to  schools. 

For  Instruction  and  Inspiration  qf  Teachers.     Supt.  Kreb's  delightful  work 

** Being  a  Good  Teacher** 

If  already  successful,  this  book  tells  why. 
If  only  average,  the  reason  is  clearly  shown. 

If  inexperienced  or  weak,  the  road  to  positive  success  is  definitely  outlined, 
teacher  and  educator  should  own  a  copy.     List  76  cents,  schools  60  cents. 


Every 


For  a  better  understanding  of  the  simple  facts  and  fundamental  principles  of  natural 
laws  and  for  cultivating  in  the  pupil  a  desire  to  know  more  about  his  environment  and 
for  stimulating  and  developing  an  interest  in  the  sciences,  use 

Hodgdon's  Elementary  General  Science 

List  $1 .60 y  schools  $1 .  20. 
A  fascinating,  unique  and  simple  study  of  the  science  of  common  things.     Every 
school  should  provide  this  course  and  every  home  and  public  library  should  list  this  book. 


The  Children's  Method  Readers 

Arithmetics  by  Grades  The  100%  Spelling  Book  The  Niver's  Geographies 

are  best  among  the  sane,  modem,  practical  and  interesting  basal  texts. 
Samples  sent  upon  request. 

HINDS,  HAYDEN  AND  ELDREDOE,  Inc.,  11  Uoioo  Square,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Phenomenal  Progress  in  the  Reformation  of  American  Penmanship 
THIT     PAT  1Wf1?n    "MFTHOn    embodies  the  right  mechanics  and 

1  ni!/  X  /YJL#iTlJC/IV  JJlCj  1  MnVJU  PEDAGOGY  OF  PRACTICAL  HANDWRITING 
THE  INSTRUdTIONS  ARE  SELF -TE  AC  HI  N  G 
Tile  Painter  Method  has  become  the  standard  throuxhout  America  became  it  produces  satisfactory  results.  The  Palmer  Method 
has  already  "made  good  "in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  scores  of  other  big  cities.  Moreover,  it  has 
prored  as  feasible  in  niral  schools  as  in  city  schools.  Our  regular  $10.00  Normal  Course  by  Correspondence /Vm  to  teachers  whose 
puinls  are  supplied  with  individual  copies  of  lyrUing  Ltuons  for  first  and  second  grades,  or  of  the  Palmer  Met Aod  Manual  lor  third 
grade  and  above.  We  have  trained  160,000  elementary  school  teachers  free  to  demonstrate  common-sense,  muscular-movement  writinc 
skilfoUy  and  teach  it  successfully.  THE  PALMER  METHOD  MANUAL,  single  copy,  25c  postpaid. 
TgA.fcPAiKIC0.,30lni»nM»,H.Y.;iyBglB^,CdMlUpfc,li.;120MilwSL,lUi^ 


BUY  W.  S.  S -THRIFT  STA 

Digitized  by  >^J 
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CORNELLUNIVERSnY 


The  Twenty-Seventh 
SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY   8th-AUGUST   16th 

offers  to  teachers  the  same  advantages  which  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  proved  so  acceptable;  a 
complete  university  plant,  \^ith  ample  libraries,  laboratories,  shops,  garaens  and  farms.  The  situation, 
in  the  beautiful  lake  country,  gives  unique  opportunity  for  study  in  field,  forest  and  stream,  or  for  out- 
of-door  life.  The  main  lines  of  instruction,  covering  nearly  all  subjects  of  school  curricula,  will  be  con- 
tinued. Special  attention  will  be  given  this  year  to  French  language,  literature,  history  and  services  to 
civilization,  to  Spanish  with  its  increasing  importance  in  commerce.  Two  new  courses  will  treat  prob- 
lems of  government  and  the  American  political  party  system.  The  production  and  conservation  of 
food  will  receive  attention. 

Full  Announcement  on  Request.     Address  Director  of  Summer  Session,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EACHERS'  AGENCY  DIRECTORY 


n 


The  foUowhtg  is  a  reliable  list  of  Teachers'  Agencies  to  whom  superintendents  of  schools 
and  school  board  members  may  appfy  at  any  time  for  tfie  filling  of  any  position. 


[S8S8SS 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY, 


31  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Has    Bsbn    Established    25  Ybabs. 


This  agenqr  makes  a  constant  search  for  high  grade  teachers  and  recommends  with  care.    Only  superior  teachers  are  acorated.    Tcacfaen 
art  sapplied  all  the  year  round.     If  yoo  need  •  ffood  teecher  or  know  where  one  is  wanted,  send  perdculsft. 
ACTtVE.   GENEROUS   WORK   OF    THIS  ~ 


on  need  •  ffood  teecher  or  know  where  one  is  wanted,  send  oardculafs.   TBI 
— AGENCY    HAS    SATISFIED    THOUSANDS    OF    TEACHERS. 


T^^^^^u^^^^^^     nr^^^U.,%Mm^f      A  ^^%^^s».%       '^***  manager  of  this  agency  has  bad  twenty  years' experleaoe  u 
Interstate     1  eaCnerS      Agency       teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools,  and  ten  years^snceesshd 

501-503  Livingston  Building, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


experience  as  manager  of  a  rspidly  growing  agency.    He  pcrsoaally 
selects  and  recommends  candidates  with  care.    The  saoecss  of  this 


agency  is  Touched  fbr  by  many  of  our  best  superinteadents,  eolkar 
'  '  •     •    ipaia.    Send  for  ein   " 

ARMSITRONG, 


presidents  and  normal  school_principals.    Send  for  eirealar. 
T.  H 


The  Reed  Teachers'  Adency    *^JZJ"c^3aSS?nV^5JS?S*^(JJS2i5r::3'«W: 

641  University  Bldtf..  S YR ACU  SE.  N.  Y.      £jrjS°|SSSS?nt°°  '""  """  "KT  tsxa.  "  """"^ 


BAMLAN  P.    FKENCa,    Prttldtmt 


WlLLAttD    W.    ANDttEWS.    Sa 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Incorporated 

SwGesScboobtfAU  Grades  wttCMpetalTeKhen.       AsaHs  Teacben  ■  Ohbki«  PmSms 

We  reoelTe  calls  for  wid«<awake  and  progr— Ire  Umthmn  from  eTMy  Stats  In  dia  Uoloo,  aod  we  want  more  swch  teachart  vpoa  oar  I 
NOW    18    THE    TIME    TO    REGISTER  SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  81  Chapal  Straat.  Albany. N. T. 


Al    1^   ^   M  ATEACHERS'   AGENCYI 

-  —     -      — -  --. at»a.        Daa^an  afawa  m^s.         apali— « Pay—  las.    J 


28  g.  lactoon  Blvd.,  Chlc^f,    if*v>fc»4»7»taj 


CMRK  PORAS^INGLEFEI*Y0yJgiNAJa:OF^^ 

TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

28I!!YR. 


CHICAGO      NEW  VOft  K       BALTIMORE       KANSAS  CITY.  Mtt 
STummrHMi.  FlmtIROnBldAg.     MiinsEY6L0tx         N.Y*LiPC  Btoa 

ST,PflUl  CHATTANOOGA  JEIIN.   SPOKANE  WASH. 

DtCHANGE  BANK  %mL  TEMPti  COURT  Cnil«£»OrCw««IICE  dM, 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE 


otd^i  yfSxjUL^v  OJiac/t£.ti\  CLqvfiot^ 
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THE  NEW  HISTORY 

We  have  now  a  new  perspective  in  history.  In  our  text-books,  how- 
ever, a  great  part  of  the  space  is  still  given  to  moss-grown  topics  that 
have  lost  their  significance  and  their  relationship  to  the  America  of  to-day, 
while  the  more  vital  topics  of  surpassing  interest  are  treated  meagerly  and 
grudgingly.     In  no  other  subject  are  new  text -books  so  much  needed. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

By  Charles  A.  &eard  and  William  C.  Bagley 
{  PubliihedMay  1,  1918  ) 

Here  is  a  new  book  for  grammar  grades  or  junior  high  schools  that 
presents  the  real  history  of  the  American  people — the  story  of  the  plain 
people,  not  of  politicians  alone.  It  gives  vivid  pictures  of  the  great 
westward  movement,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  invasion  of  European 
immigrants,  and  the  swelling  tide  of  democracy  in  industry  and  politics — 
the  really  great  movements  in  American  history.  The  Great  War,  too^ 
is  treated  rully  and  clearly. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


7?i€  Woods  Hutchinson 
HEALTH    SERIES 

emphasizes  the  value  of 
health  to  the  individual  and 
society.  It  shows  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  hygiene 
in  the  curriculum. 

The  Child's  Day  ....  $  .40 
A  Handbook  of  Health  .  .63 
Communlfy  Hytflene    *        *63 

Fully  covers  all  work  required 
by  the  New  York  Syllabus 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN   COMPANY 

ftOSTON         NEW  YORM        CHICAGO 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CREDIT 
FOR  OUTSIDE  BIBLE  STUDY 

By  Clarbwcb  Aihton  Wood 

A  survey  of  a  non-sectarian  movement 
to  encourage  Bible  study,  giving  the  facts 
of  the  inauguration  of  a  great  educational 
system  on  the  part  of  the  church, 

1.  Gives  reasons  for  Bible  study  by  young 

people. 

2.  Tells  how  Uiis  study  can  be  secured. 

3.  Points  the  way  for  the  church  and  State 

to  co-operate. 

4.  Surveys  the  progress  made  in  the  United 

States. 

5.  Proposes  a  prog^m  free  from  sectarian 

difficulties. 

6.  Contains  syllabi  used  in  several  states. 

7.  Summarizes  leading  New  York  opinions 

and  shows  the  auspicious  opportunity  for 
New  York  State. 

Will  b«  read  by  public  school  teachers,  educational  8dfninia> 
traton,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  •ccreiariea.  religious 
leaders  and  workers,  Bible  students,  Sunday  school  teacher*, 
ministers,  and  all  interested  in  religious  education. 

PRICE    $1.50 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

YOI4KCRS  -  ON  -  HUDSON  NEW  YORK 


P/rajf  mtntiam  thw  **Journai*'  when  corrtspondxng  with  advertisers. 
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I  A  Firm  Foundation  in  French  \ 

1  This  is  a  time  which  demands  results  and  calls  for  an  efficiency  not  1 

1  incompatible  with  real  culture.    In  teaching   French  you  will  lay  the  i 

=  right  foundation  by  using  1 

I            Fraser  and  Squair's  Shorter  French  Course  | 

=  r-r^    That  is  more  widely  used  throughout  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  than  any  other  = 

S                          similar  work  published.  s 

g  XJ.    That  you  perhaps  ordered  last  September  but  did  not  get  until  November  because  the  mi-  = 

=  1^           paralleled  demand  made  it  simply  imposfiible  to  get  editions  printed  fast  enough  to  ^11  g 

s  ^-^          orders.     We  are  stocking  up  ahead  and  do  not  Intend  to  be  caught  again,  = 

=                     That  abundant,  practical  exercises;  passages  of  continuous  French  on  topics  of  living,  ever)-  3 

S  IB           ^y  interest;  aid  in  pronunciation^  and  help  furnished  to  teachers  who  wish  to  conduct  ^ 

S  ^^^          their  recitations  in  French  make  a  truly  modem  gtammar.  = 

S  v.^    That  has  behind  it  the  record  of  its  predecessor,  the  Fraser  and  Squair  French  Grammai*  = 

=  f^          successfuUy  used  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  &chooU  and  colleges  of  this  country.  = 

=  y^    That  meets  conditions  which  actually  exist  in  American  schools  and  m  known  to  stand  the  = 

=  J^          test  of  the  classroom.  = 

I                    E).  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY  | 

=  BOSTON                                                     NEW^  YORK                                                     CHICACXJ  ^ 

ililiiiiiiltiiliiiiliiiiiiliiiiiliiiiliiiiiiiiililiiliiiiililiiiiilililliiliiliiiH  iiiHiiiiimiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiittiHi Ill nniitiiiti 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  NORMAL  METHODS 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

For  Training  Supervisors  of  Music  and  Drawing 

For  the  Grade  Teacher  iw^ho  wishes  to  apecialize  this  achool  aiTords  the  most  direct  and 
economical  preparation.  It  assures  a  thorough  groanding  in  successful  methods  and  material, 
and  deitnite^  practical  training  in  the  special  problems  to  be  encountered. 

For  the  Supervisor  or  Special  Teacher  the  school  supplies  an  unequalled  opportunity  to 
gain  fresh  enthusiasm  and  inspiration,  and  to  come  into  touch  with  the  most  modem  ideas  in  the 
leaching  of  music  and  drawing. 

Are  ysu  preparii  fnr  the  wider  appurtumtia  of  io*dayF  A  course  at 
this  school  is  an  investment  in  efficiency.  It  is  also  a  delightful  and  in- 
vigorating vacation  Interlude. 

EASTERN  SESSION  WKSTERN   SESSION 

Lojfil  Seminary^  A  u&urndnir,  Mmsi.  N^&rtknfiittrft  Unhfeniiy,  £vaNMt&tt,  SU. 

luiy  to  ta/mljr  ji,  HjrS  July  t  te/nty  /^,  /^/S 

Send  for  Protpectui  bnd  full  information 


SILVER,   BURDETT   &   COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Announcement 

Hart's 


School  History  of  the  United  States 

By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Government,  Harvard  University. 
539  pages.        Illustrated. 

OF  all  the  tasks  before  the  teacher  to-day,  even  the  teacher  of  the  lower  ele- 
mentary grades,  none  is  more  important  than  that  of  fostering  in  the  heart  of 

every  boy  and  girl  an   intelligent  and  enduring  patrioiism.    To  accomplish 
this,  the  right  kind  of  school  history  is  necessary. 

In  this  new  volume,  Professor  Hart  has  achieved  an  ideal  textbook  for  7th,  8th 
and  9th  years.  He  has  written  in  a  style  that  young  people  find  genuinely  inter- 
esting.     He  has  chosen  the  facts  with  an  astute  appreciation  of  their  importance. 

There  are  unusually  numerous  and  interesting  facts  about  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  people,  a  remarkably  clear  account  of  our  relations  with  other  countries,  an 
unprejudiced  presentation  of  both  sides  of  the  wars  in  which  we  have  taken  part, 
and  of  their  results  on  the  nation  and  the  people.  One  entire  chapter  is  devoted 
to  children,  their  work,  education,  games  and  amusements. 

Sixteen  full  page  pictures  in  color  add  reality  and  dramatic  interest  to  the  narra- 
tive. Each  chapter  is  followed  by  an  excellent  summary  and  by  questions  and 
essay  topics.     The  Appendix  contains  an  unusual  amount  of  valuable  information. 


Hart's  New  American  History 

(  recently  published ) 

is  a  remarkably  fair-minded,  well-balanced, and  vividly-written  history  for  HighSchools> 
It  is  up-to-date,  including,  as  it  does,  an  account  of  our  entrance  into  the  Great  Wan 

702  pagca.  IHuitriitecl. 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK       CINCINNATI       CHICAGO       BOSTON       ATLANTA 
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THE  WRITTEN  WORD 

BliM  Perry,  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  University 


THE  distinction  between  the  written 
word  and  the  spoken  or  pictured 
word  seem  temptingly  easy.  Give 
a  man  an  idea,  and  can  he  not  shout  it 
aloud,  write  it  in  a  letter,  draw  it  in  a 
cartoon?  Sometimes,  assuredly,  he  can. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  conception  "Boss 
Tweed  is  a  thief."  Mr.  Tilden  says  it, 
Mr.  Godkin  writes  it,  Mr.  Nast  draws  it. 
These  three  masters  of  various  modes  of 
expression  succeed  in  conveying  approx- 
imately the  same  idea  to  the  ear,  the  eye, 
the  brain  of  the  people  of  New  York. 

Approximately,  no  doubt;  but  yet  not 
precisely  the  same  idea  to  any  two  per- 
sons. Here  we  touch,  at  the  very  outset, 
upon  the  fundamental  mystery  of  all 
these  modes  of  human  intercourse,  name- 
ly, their  symbolic  character.  The  earli- 
est known  writing  does  not  attempt  to 
convey  the  words  of  a  spoken  language. 
It  makes  signs — rough  cartoons,  we  may 
call  them — ^which  denote  concrete  ob- 
jects. It  can  picture  "Fat-Man- Who- 
Steals"  long  before  it  can  spell  and  write 
the  abstract  word  "thief."  If  we  linger 
over  the  mystery  of  these  primitive  signs 
for  things,  and  their  gradual  change  into 
signs  for  sounds,  we  shall  never  have 
done,  even  if  we  do  not  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  deeper  mystery  of  how  certain 
speech-sounds  came  to  be  signs  of  emo- 
tions, of  facts,  of  ideas.  No  one  knows 
what  ages  of  human  effort  are  necessary 
before  one  two-legged  individual  can  say 
or  write  to  another  "Boss  Tweed  is  a 
thief,"  and  be  sure  that  he  is  understood. 
Our  cardinal  fact  is  that  by  means  of 
these  arbitrary  speech-sounds,  however 
developed,  and  the  no  less  arbitrary  writ- 
ten and  printed  signs  for  speech-soimds, 
however  perfected,  human  thought  and 
feeling  is  communicable.    The  behavior 


of  spoken  and  written  words  is  full  of 
strange  matters,  but  underneath  the  fas- 
cinating question  of  behavior  is  this  pri- 
mary function  of  communicating  the  ex- 
perience of  one  to  the  body  and  mind  of 
another,  and  so  on  and  on,  in  wider  and 
wider  circles,  until  we  reach  the  end — 
what  end  who  knows?  Many  a  reader 
who  can  not  accept  Tolstoi's  theory  of 
art  in  its  entirety  has  been  profoundly 
impressed  with  Tolstoi's  belief  that  the 
sharable  quality  of  art,  its  capacity  for 
bringing  men  into  spiritual  union  with 
one  another,  is  its  most  significant  fea- 
ture. Certainly  the  development  of 
primitive  literatures,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  them,  gives  constant  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  this  communal  emotion, 
this  function  of  art  as  social  consolida- 
tion. The  bodily  and  mental  excitement 
of  the  exceptional  "creative"  individual 
soon  aflfects  the  surrounding  crowd,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  chorus  of  a  sailor's 
chanty  or  of  a  cow-boy  ballad.  The  in- 
fection of  the  crowd  instantly  reacts 
upon  the  individual.  All  primitive,  com- 
munal literature,  like  the  Hebrew  lyric, 
the  Scotch  ballad,  bears  this  mark  of  the 
body.  "My  heart  and  my  flesh  cry  out 
for  the  living  God :"  that  is  a  test  of  gen- 
uineness and  greatness.  The  "body-and- 
mind"  experiences  of  an  individual  or  a 
group  thus  communicated,  perpetuate 
themselves.  A  few  of  them  get  trans- 
ferred to  clay  cylinders  or  papyrus  or 
stone  or  bronze ;  and  thus  the  visual  and 
tactile  imagination  of  one  man,  of  one 
tribe,  become,  through  the  mediation  of 
written  speech,  a  part  of  the  spiritual 
possessions,  the  "body-and-mind"  reac- 
tions of  civilizations  yet  unborn. 

Now  this  process   continues   without 
cessation.    The  latest  Imagist  poet  is  in 
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this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  like.  King 
David  or  Sappho.  He  transfers  his 
mental  images — which  are  often,  it  is 
true,  so  purely  retinal  as  scarcely  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  mental — into  written 
signs  for  sounds.  He  thus  exposes  his 
body  to  the  world,  or  to  that  limited  por- 
tion of  the  world  which  reads  his  verses. 
The  art  of  printing  gives  him  a  chance, 
indeed  a  far  better  chance  than  David  or 
Sappho  ever  had,  to  communicate  his 
image  of  life  to  his  contemporaries.  Im- 
perfect transmission  is  to  be  expected: 
errors  in  perceiving,  failure  in  record- 
ing, these  reports  of  the  senses.  A  short- 
circuited  poet  is  as  familiar  a  phenom- 
enon as  a  short-circuited  preacher.  But 
liability  to  error  does-  not  inhibit  the  glo- 
rious possibility  of  the  individual's  get- 
ting the  attention  of  his  generation,  and 
perhaps  of  all  generations.  I  once  lis- 
tened to  an  interesting  supper-table  de- 
bate between  Mommsen  the  historian, 
Ernst  Curtius  the  archeologist,  and  the 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
upon  the  credibility  of  human  testimony. 
The  librarian  concluded  by  asserting:  "I 
would  rather  trust  an  inscription  upon 
stone  than  a  man."  But,  one  may  hum- 
bly ask,  who  carved  that  stone  ?  And  did 
the  librarian  ever  happen  to  read  any  in- 
scriptions on  tombstones? 

In  spite  of  the  lurking  likelihood  to 
error,  written  speech  thus  strives  to  make 
permanent  its  record  of  feeling  and 
thought.  "Go,  stranger,  and  tell  the 
Spartans  that  we  died  here."  Immense 
is  the  pathos  of  this  human  endeavor  to 
eternalize  the  transient.  The  wonder  is 
that  so  much  is  remembered:  the  Law 
on  the  tables  of  stone,  the  fragments  of 
Sappho's  passion,  the  story  of  a  few  im- 
perishable deeds.  The  written  word 
does,  in  a  fashion,  succeed  in  its  under- 
taking. Even  when  languages  and  races 
pass,  the  written  words  may  survive,  if 
only  for  the  theme  of  scholars'  quarrels 
about  Etruscan  inscriptions,  Runic 
crosses,  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  George 
Meredith's  "Shaving  of  Shagpat."  What 
rich  salvage  the  archeologist s  and  philol- 
ogists find  in  the  human  wreck! 

Yet  after  all  this  is  admitted,  there  is 
a  radical  impermanence  arising  from  the 
very  nature  of  language.  It  is  in  a  per- 
petual flux  of   change.     It  reflects  the 


"undulating  and  diverse"  quality  of  all 
human  experience.  However  unambig- 
uous the  written  word  may  seem,  it  is 
only  a  symbol  of  some  body-and-mind 
reaction.  These  reactions  are  never 
identical  in  two  persons,  or  even  in  the 
same  person  during  successive  phases 
of  his  experience.  We  agree  tacitly  that 
words  shall  have  a  sufficiently  definite 
meaning  to  serve  as  the  medium  of  hu- 
man intercourse.  They  do.  We  can  not 
be  forever  weighing  and  counting  and 
criticizing  these  soiled  and  worn  bits  of 
currency.  We  pass  them  over  the 
counter,  rejoicing  now  and  then  in  a 
freshly  minted  piece  or  sighing  over  a 
tattered  nag  of  phrase  worn  out  in  serv- 
ice. How  rarely  does  a  word  give  an 
exact  and  "quiet  picture"  of  the  thing 
as  it  is !  "Circular  saw"  denotes  much 
the  same  object  to  all  those  who  have 
visual  or  tactile  memories.  The  word 
"sunset"  connotes  as  many  visual  images 
and  complexes  of  emotion  as  there  are 
people  in  the  world.  These  are  perhaps 
extreme  examples;  and  yet  precisely 
what  do  we  mean  by  "Darwinism," 
"consent  of  the  governed,"  "back  to  Na- 
ture," "liberty,  fraternity,  equality," 
"Unitarianism,"  "Americanism?"  Trans- 
lations of  the  Bible,  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  historic  creeds,  illustrate 
this  same  impossibility  of  fixing  in  writ- 
ten words  the  "body-and-mind"  reactions 
of  diflferent  generations.  St.  Paul  is 
thought  to  have  had  a  clear  head,  but 
we  can  not  tell  just  what  he  meant  by 
the  words  "resurrection  of  the  body." 
It  is  not  strange  that  artists  in  bronze 
and  marble  think  their  work  done  when 
it  is  finished;  but  the  artist  in  words  is 
a  gambler,  who  never  knows  how  long 
his  coin  will  pass. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure.  When 
the  written  word  is  colored  by  that  im- 
age-making quality  which  transforms 
mere  language  into  literature,  it  does  re- 
cord human  progress.  Though  it  arises 
itself  out  of  the  turbulence  of  the  senses, 
it  sets  up  a  mark  above  the  senses*  ebb 
and  flow.  Like  a  terminal  moraine,  it 
indicates  the  former  presence  of  great 
phenomena  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
worlds.  Single  words  surviving  from 
Greek  philosophy,  Roman  law,  medieval 
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philosophy,  betray  what  were  once  the 
preoccupations  of  human  society. 

And  it  is  not  merely  the  epoch-making 
general  movements  that  are  thus  record- 
ed. The  written  word  perpetuates,  ex- 
ternalizes— it  may  be  eternalizes — ^the  ex- 
ceptional experience  of  those  individuals 
who  have  thought  deeper  and  soared  in 
their  imaginations  higher  than  the  crowd. 
Their  intuitions,  once  fitly  expressed,  be- 
come henceforth  the  potential  experience 
of  all  men.  We  discover  at  last  what 
Plato  and  Shakspere  meant,  and  their 
words  begin  to  vibrate  in  us  for  the  first 
time.  Thus  the  world  slowly  overtakes, 
in  thought  and  passion,  the  experience  of 
the  solitary  and  pioneering  individual. 
When  Jefferson  catches  his  vision  of  De- 
mocracy, or  Tolstoi  perceives  that  the 
world  of  men  is  one,  their  words  of  an- 
nunciation are  as  truly  acts  as  the  voy- 
age of  Columbus  or  the  signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  What  is 
written  by  such  men  stands.  Humanity 
measures  its  own  past  progress  by  it,  and 
by  it  forecasts  the  future. 

If  the  written  word  thus  demonstrates 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  status  of 
races  and  periods,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
one  key  to  an  understanding  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  can  not  really  know  Mexico, 
Italy,  France,  Russia — to  say  nothing  of 
Greece  and  Rome — without  knowing 
something  of  their  speech.  Now  it  is 
true  that  mere  capacity  for  learning  for- 
eign languages — 2l  capacity  in  which 
Americans  are  weaker  than  any  civilized 
people  except  the  British — ^takes  one  not 
very  far.  You  may  remember  Bis- 
marck's cynical  advice  to  the  proud 
father  of  a  boy  who  spoke  several  lan- 
guages. "What  shall  I  make  of  nty  lin- 
guistically gifted  son?"  asked  the  father. 
"A  head  waiter,"  said  Bismarck,  who 
was  not  without  linguistic  talent  him- 
self. I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  in  the  universities  of  Bismarck's 
Germany  there  was  an  amazing  knowl- 
edge of  the  philology  of  English  words, 
an  amazing  acquaintance  with  the  exter- 
nal facts  of  English  history,  coupled,  as 
I  now  look  back  upon  it,  with  a  profound 
ignorance  of  the  English  character. 
These  learned  Germans  did  not  know 
England,  though  they  thought  they  knew 
her  better  than  she  knew  herself. 


I  am  not  claiming  that  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  real  springs  of  national 
life.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Americans 
of  the  United  States  understand  one  an- 
other yet,  although  they  all  talk  "Ameri- 
can." Certainly  they  know  little  and 
care  little  about  the  Latin-American  na- 
tions to  the  south  of  us,  and  the  masses 
of  our  population  are  as  yet  unconvinced 
that  our  weal  and  woe  will  be  identical, 
in  the  long  run,  with  the  weal  and  woe 
of  Europe.  True  "international-minded- 
ness"  comes  slow  and  hard.  Yet  it  is  the 
only  known  correction  of  nationalistic 
self -justification,  self-glorification.  That 
is  why  I  am  pleading  for  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  written  words  of  Europe,  as 
one  way  of  discovering  the  mind  of 
Europe.  What  we  perpetually  need  is  a 
sense  of  the  slowly  evolved  universal 
standards  of  public  and  private  conduct. 
These  things  can  not  be  settled  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  certainly  not  in  any  one  corner 
of  the  United  States.  The  verdict  of 
mankind  is  rendered  by  an  immense  jury 
of  thinking  men  and  women,  never  yet 
discharged,  settling  and  resettling,  by 
eternal  standards  but  in  the  light  of  ad- 
vancing knowledge  and  growing  spirit- 
ual life,  what  Rufus  Choate  called  "the 
great  vexed  questions  of  the  world." 

You  will  see  that  I  am  asking  for 
something  more  than  a  mere  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, more  than  a  mere  study  of  interna- 
tional literary  influences  in  a  technical 
sense,  as  they  are  pursued,  for  example, 
by  comparative  literature.  Such  knowl- 
edge of  the  written  word,  valuable  as  it 
is,  is  only  a  preliminary  step  to  a  percep- 
tion of  the  mind  and  heart  of  Europe 
and  of  the  Orient.  It  is  sadly  clear  to- 
day how  far  apart  in  spirit  the  nations 
of  the  earth  may  be,  though  their  ships 
crowd  one  another  on  the  ocean  routes 
and  their  wireless  signals  web  the  globe. 
Without  a  «iutual  understanding  of  na- 
tional mentality  and  motives,  it  is  pre- 
mature to  say  much  about  international 
fellowship.  What  I  am  urging  is  that 
cultivation  of  the  national  intelligence, 
that  awareness  of  the  mental  and  moral 
processes  of  other  nations,  which  is  pos- 
sible only  through  a  heightened  respect 
for  literature.  It  is  bad  politics  to  con- 
tinue to  send  ambassadors  to  Paris  and 
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Berlin  who  know  no  word  of  French  or 
German;  but  worse  yet  is  the  national 
self-complacency  which  accepts  such  in- 
difference to  the  significance  of  language 
and  literature  as  interpreters  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  this  period  of  world-wide  readjust- 
ment, we  Americans  might  as  well  face 
the  facts.  We  have  never  had  in  this 
country — except  perhaps  in  the  New 
England  of  tihe  seventeenth  century — 
any  widespread  and  fundamental  respect 
for  literature.  We  respect  schools  and 
we  endow  colleges,  but  when  men  like 
Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  Poe  venture 
one  step  beyond  the  limits  of  school  and 
college  sympathy,  they  are  obliged  to 
stand  for  long  years  alone.  The  Ameri- 
can public  has  not  yet  learned  to  regard 
such  men  as  objects  of  national  pride. 
Our  Hall  of  Fame  is  a  newspaper  joke. 
The  incorporation  of  a  national  institute 
of  arts  and  letters  with  its  associated 
academy  was.  bitterly  attacked  and  re- 
peatedly defeated  in  Congress  as  being 
somehow  undemocratic.  The  real  influ- 
ence and  standing  of  a  man  of  letters  in 
any  American  community — except  In- 
dianapolis— is  negligible.  Most  Ameri- 
cans are  less  proud,  at  heart,  of  the 
world-wide  fame  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
than  of  the  world-wide  ubiquity  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  car. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  excellent  ex- 
cuses may  be  offered  for  this  indifference 
of  our  public  to  creative  literary  art. 
There  are  excuses  historical  and  political 
and  political-historical ;  excuses  economic 
and  moralistic  and  humanitarian,  to  ex- 
plain why  our  preoccupation  with  other 
concerns  has  crowded  out  the  time  and 
thought,  the  leisure  and  meditation  nec- 
essary to  the  service  of  the  Beautiful  and 
the.  True.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
"backward"  Russia  is  contributing  far 
more  to  the  world's  art  and  literature 
than  these  prosperous  United  States. 
Who  says  of  any  American  writer, 
painter,  musician,  what  a  Russian  Jew 
immigrant  said  to  me  the  other  day  of 
Tolstoi:  "Tolstoi?  The  greatest  man 
we  had!" 

One  remedy,  surely,  lies,  not  in  fault- 
finding and  speech^making,  but  in  the 
constructive,  organized  activity  of  state 
instruction,  beginning  at  the  bottom.  The 


old  red  schoolhouse — which  is  gone — did 
its  poor  part  to  make  language  and  lit- 
erature a  vital  matter  to  the  life  of  the 
community.  The  old  small  college — ^which 
is  going— Kiid  its  part  also.  The  endowed 
universities  have  done  relatively  less; 
and  the  state  universities  have  never  yet 
placed  the  full  resources  of  the  common- 
wealth at  the  service  of  these  liberaliz- 
ing studies  which  are  essential  to  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  our  people.  You  per- 
ceive the  vicious  circle :  we  have  no  vi- 
tal community  faith  in  linguistic  and  lit- 
erary studies — ^the  state  universities  pro- 
vide what  the  taxpayers  demand;  hence 
they  do  not  provide  what  is  not  demand- 
ed. I  know  that  there  are  many  school 
hours  given  to  what  is  called  "English." 
But  where  is  even  the  mother  tongue 
taught  with  intellectual  passion,  with  a 
true  sense  of  the  mystery  and  beauty  of 
words,  the  power  and  enchantment  of 
great  prose  and  poetry?  We  need  pri- 
mary teachers  who  will  teach  the  diil- 
dren  of  the  poor  that  words  are  living 
things.  They  are  battles.  Sometimes 
they  are  better  than  battles.  Said  Car- 
dinal Newman:  "If  by  means  of  words 
the  secrets  of  the  heart  are  brought  to 
light,  pain  of  soul  is  relieved,  hidden 
grief  carried  off,  sympathy  conveyed, 
counsel  imparted,  experience  recorded 
and  wisdom  perpetuated — if  by  great 
authors  the  many  are  drawn  up  into 
unity,  national  character  is  fixed,  a  peo- 
ple speaks,  the  past  and  the  future,  the 
east  and  the  west  are  brought  into  com- 
munication with  each  other,  if  such  men 
are,  in  a  word,  the  spokesmen  and 
prophets  of  the  human  family — it  will 
not  answer  to  make  light  of  literature 
or  to  neglect  its  study." 

Apply  that  noble  sentence  to  ourselves. 
State  systems  of  instruction  fail  if  they 
do  not  anticipate  the  actual  mental  needs 
of  the  public.  The  newspapers  beat  us 
at  our  own  game.  Like  journalists,  we 
must  learn  to  meet  the  public  more  than 
halfway.  We  need  not  so  much  a  re- 
vision of  educational  programs  as  a  new 
vision  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  com- 
mon men  and  women.  We  need  a  new 
passion  to  put  into  their  hands  all  the 
keys  of  civilization,  to  furnish  them, 
through  the  written  word,  a  passport  to 
the  larger  life  of  humanityOOQlC 
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LATIN  AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  LAW 

Charles  W.  Tooke,  Syracuse,  Member  of  the  Onondaga  County  Bar 


THE  importance  of  the  study  of 
Latin  as  a  preparation  for  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
•  the  Science  of  Law  requires  little  com- 
ment. A  brief  statement  of  the  main 
facts  in  the  history  of  our  legal  system 
will  suffice  to  show  how  necessary  to  the 
student  of  the  history  of  legal  institu- 
tions is  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  written  language  of  the  Romans. 
Only  two  great  systems  of  law  have 
been  developed  in  historical  times,  the 
English  Common  Law ;  and  the  Roman 
system,  which,  after  a  gradual  growth 
through  the  republican  period,  became 
the  instrument  through  which  Imperial 
Rome  spread  its  web  over  the  entire 
Mediterranean  world  and  bound  together 
by  uniform  rules  of  property  rights  the 
diverse  customs  of  its  constituent  prov- 
inces. Rome  produced  able  jurists,  who 
collected  and  classified  the  decisions  of 
her  courts,  and  who  advised  the  judges 
on  all  novel  cases  that  came  before  them. 
Under  the  Emperor  Justinian  was  drawn 
up  the  great  code  that  bears  his  name, 
a  thesaurus  of  the  legal  structure  of  the 
Empire,  the  medium  through  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  system  was  perpetu- 
ated down  to  modern  times.  Indeed  the 
claim  of  Rome  to  be  the  mother  of  mod- 
em civilization  rests  not  so  much  upon 
her  political  system  per  se  as  upon  the 
structure  of  private  rights  which  not 
even  the  incursions  of  the  barbarian 
hordes  from  the  North  could  obliterate, 
and  which  continued  through  the  Dark 
Ages  to  be  the  force  which  protected  the 
private  rights  of  the  peoples  of  the  sev- 
eral states  into  which  the  Empire  disin- 
tegrated. 

When  in  the  tenth  century  the  study 
of  the  Justinian  Code  was  revived  at  the 
University  of  Bologna,  students  of  law 
soon  flocked  thither  from  West  and 
North,  as  well  as  from  Italy  itself,  and 
the  many  universities  which  soon  there- 
after sprang  up  and  flourished  through- 
out Europe  became  further  centers  of 
the  Roman  legal  traditions,  giving  form 
and  life  to  the  new  civilizations,  that  fol- 
lowed close  upon  the  Renaissance.     At 


the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
laws  of  France  were  brought,  under  the 
all-embracing  Code  Napoleon,  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  similar  codes  in 
several  other  Latin  countries  and  in  the 
German  States.  So  that  to-day  in  Ger- 
many, Spain,  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
Latin  America,  Quebec,  and  in  our  own 
state  of  Louisiana,  the  student  of  law 
is  expected  to  master  the  elements  of 
Roman  Law,  much  as  our  own  students 
are  expected  to  master  the  elements  of 
the  English  Common  Law. 

The  contributions  of  scholars  trained 
in  the  Roman  system  have  been  even 
greater  in  the  fields  of  International 
Law,  Administrative  Law  and  Compara- 
tive Jurisprudence  than  those  of  English 
and  American  jurists.  For  many  years 
Latin  was  the  common  tongue  of 
Europe  used  by  writers  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  even  to-day  the  leading  Eng- 
lish authorities  on  these  subjects  quote 
most  freely  Latin  passages  and  Latin 
phrases,  assuming  without  question  that 
the  reader  has  a  mastery  of  ordinary 
Latin  prose.  So  it  follows  without  argu- 
ment that  the  Latin  language,  the  basis 
of  an  understanding  of  the  Roman  Law 
and  of  the  methods  of  thought  of  the 
jurists  who  have  been  trained  in  that  sys- 
tem, will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
lawyer  who  wishes  to  learn  something  of 
the  science  of  law  as  it  is  understood 
by.  the  world  to-day. 

But  the  law  differs  from  other  sci- 
ences, except  possibly  the  science  of 
government,  in  that  its  practical  appli- 
cation is  primarily  local.  Chemistry, 
astronomy,  medicine  are  the  same  .the 
world  over,  but  the  law  of  New  York  is 
not  the  law  of  France  or  Germany. 
Local  conditions  necessarily  modify  the 
relations  of  private  rights.  What  I  may 
term  the  Art  of  Law  rests  therefore  very 
largely  upon  local  statutes  and  upon  rules 
of  interpretation  that  are  peculiar  to 
their  own  jurisdiction.  So  marked  is  this 
distinction  that  no  one  can  successfully 
maintain  that  any  foreign  language  is 
necessary  to  acquire  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  English  Common  Law. 
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The  essential  language  is  English  and 
many  of  our  great  lawyers  have  had 
no  other  linguistic  training. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
we  advocate  a  training  in  Latin  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  professional  education  of 
the  practicing  lawyer?  We  may  answer 
that  a  lawyer  should  be  a  man  of  liberal 
education  and  a  liberal  education  pre- 
supposes some  knowledge  of  other  lan- 
guages than  English.  I  take  it  that  the 
study  of  no  other  language  will  reflect 
so  directly  upon  the  student's  knowledge 
of  English  as  the  study  of  Latin.  In 
my  judgment  the  influence  of  Latin 
upon  the  English  language  is  so  direct 
and  so  apparent  that  under  the  guidance 
of  a  qualified  teacher  the  high-school 
pupil  can  learn  infinitely  more  of  the 
genius  of  his  own  tongue  than  he  can 
in  a  similar  length  of  time  spent  in  the 
study  of  either  French  or  German.  Flu- 
ency and  accuracy  of  speech  may  be 
acquired  by  a  study  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish classics,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  de- 
veloped his  ability  to  write  by  a  labori- 
ous imitation  of  the  best  masters,  but 
what  better  method  has  ever  been  found 
than  the  severe  training  of  the  younger 
Pitt,  who  was  obliged  to  construe  his 
Cicero  with  his  tutor,  and  later  in  the 
day  to  translate  the  same  passages  into 
elegant  English  before  his  distinguished 
father? 

Furthermore,  this  preparatory  course 
of  study  should  not  alone  give  informa- 
tion and  impart  culture,  but  its  prime 
purpose  is  to  train  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent and  to  develop  his  powers  of  ap- 
plication. This  disciplinary  training  can 
be  acquired  through  the  study  of  other 
languages,  it  is  true,  but  no  one,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  not  even  ex-president 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  advocates  of  the  equality  of  modem 
languages  with  the  classics,  has  ventured 
to  assert  that  any  other  language  sur- 
passes Latin  for  this  purpose.  To  my 
mind  the  clear  inflections,  the  fixed  rules 
of  syntax,  the  precision  of  expression 
found  in  the  Latin  language  makes  its 
study  pre-eminently  useful  for  this  end. 

The  imagination  of  youth  is  ^undisci- 
plined and  the  intellect  requires  "that 
systematic  training  that  endows  it  first 
and  foremost  with  the  strength  and  elas- 


ticity to  form  its  own  judgments."'  "Ed- 
ucation," says  a  great  teacher,  "must  in- 
still precision,  method,  law — in  short, 
clear  thinking."  The  teachers  of  Latin 
have  accomplished  these  results  in  the 
past,  somewhat  better,  I  take  it,  than  the 
teachers  of  other  foreign  languages.  So 
long  as  teachers  of  Latin  maintain  these- 
standards  of  teaching,  so  long  will  the 
world  of  education  continue  to  rank 
Latin  as  the  most  important  of  the  for- 
eign languages  as  a  preparatory  study. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  might  say 
along  these  same  lines  and  especially  of 
the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  a  an- 
cient civilization,  where  virtue  and  prob- 
ity were  the  foundations  of  society, 
whose  literature  is  so  virile  and  resplend- 
ent with  lessons  of  duty,  of  liberty  and 
of  devotion  to  the  state.  These  inci- 
dental lessons  may  of  course  be  learned 
by  our  youth  in  the  perusal  of  modem 
foreign  literature,  but  they  are  the  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  rewards  of  a  study 
of  the  great  classical  authors. 

Discipline  and  culture  are  both  essen- 
tial to  the  making  of  a  successful  law- 
yer, and  when  we  add  to  these  the  con- 
sideration of  a  medium  for  the  advanced 
and  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  his  chosen  profession,  the  student  of 
law  cannot  go  far  astray  in  devoting  a 
part  of  the  time  preparatory  for  his  life's 
work  to  a  thorough  and  systematic 
training  in  the  Latin  language  and  liter- 
ature. 

What  I  have  said  may  be  open  to  the 
criticism  that  it  involves  conclusions  not 
sufficiently  fortified  by  concrete  examples 
or  by  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  lan- 
guage studies  in  general  or  Latin  in  par- 
ticular upon  the  youthful  mind.  Before 
an  audience  of  educators,  specialists  in 
this  particular  branch  of  leaming,  I  have 
felt  such  an  attempt  would  be  presump- 
tuous on  my  part,  and  I  only  trust  that 
the  brief  suggestions  I  have  made  will 
find  reinforcement  and  amplification  in' 
your  own  wide  and  fruitful  experience. 


There  are  three  kinds  of  men  in  the 
world— the  "Wills,"  the  "Wonts,"  and 
the  "Cants."  The  former  effect  every- 
thing, the  others  oppose  everything,  and 
the  latter  fail  in  ever3rthinf0^OQlC 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  LATIN 

Cornelia  G.  Coulter,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie 


THE  February  number  of  The  Jour- 
nal contained  an  article  on  "Im- 
portant Factors  in  the  Teaching  of 
Beginning  Latin,"  by  Robert  C.  Holmes, 
in  which  the  writer,  before  suggesting 
methods  of  improvement,  tried  to  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  defects  in  the  pres- 
ent-day teaching  of  Latin.  Since  much 
of  the  blame  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
colleges,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  being  sin- 
gled out  for  special  mention,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  attempt  a  statement  of 
the  collegiate  point  of  view. 

At  Vassar  College,  the  Department  of 
Latin  has  always  tried  to  maintain  a 
close  connection  between  the  work  of 
the  college  course  and  that  of  the  sec- 
ondary school.  The  six  people  engaged 
in  teaching  freshman  Latin  have  had  an 
average  of  over  seven  years'  experience 
in  secondary  school  work,  and  one  of 
them  left  that  work  only  two  years  ago. 
For  the  past  twelve  years  one  member  of 
this  department  has  read  papers  under 
the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  thus  coming  directly  in  contact, 
not  only  with  the  work  of  preparatory 
students,  but  also  with  some  of  the 
ablest  teachers  in  preparatory  schools; 
another  member  read  College  Entrance 
papers  last  June;  and  a  third  will  do  so 
this  year.  Without  exception,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  department  belong  to  the 
Lower  Hudson  Classical  Association 
(composed  largely  of  secondary  school 
teachers)  and  they  all  make  a  point  of 
attending  general  classical  meetings  in 
order  to  gain  fresh  ideas  and  new  points 
of  view. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Holmes  had  in  mind  col' 
lege  entrance  requirements  of  six  or 
eight  years  ago  when  he  wrote :  "Those 
of  us  who  have  prepared  students  for 
Vassar  or  Wellesley  will  recall  the  in- 
sistence of  those  colleges  on  the  trans- 
lation in  class  of  every  line  of  the  par- 
ticular four  books,  of  the  particular  six 
orations,  of  the  particular  six  books." 
Certainly  this  description  does  not  tally 
with  the  statement  in  the  Vassar  cata- 
logue for  1917-1918,  which  represents 
the  basis  agreed  upon  by  Mount  Hol- 
yoke,  Smith,  Wellesley,  and  Vassar,  and 


particularly  coincides  with  that  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
There  we  find  (p.  37)  :  "The  amount  of 
prepared  reading  should  be  not  less  than 
four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  seven 
Orations  of  Cicero  (counting  the  Manil- 
ian  Law  as  two)  and  six  books  of  Ver- 
gil's Aeneid.  The  reading  may  be  se- 
lected from  other  works  of  the  above 
authors  or  Nepos,  Sallust,  and  Ovid." 
The  only  selections  actually  prescribed 
are  "the  Pro  Archia  and  two  other  Ora- 
tions of  Cicero  and  two  books  of  the 
Aeneid." 

A  statement  of  the  work  done  in  each 
year  of  the  preparatory  course  is  fur- 
nished by  all  students  who  enter  Vassar 
either  on  certificate  or  by  Comprehensive 
Examination.!  The  purpose  of  the  re- 
quirement is  merely  to  insure  a  common 
basis  of  preparation  for  college  work; 
it  is  not  intended  to  restrict  the  high- 
school  teacher  or  to  discourage  original- 
ity of  method.  On  the  contrary,  certain 
recommendations  in  the  Vassar  cata- 
logue are  in  line  with  suggestions  made 
by  Mr.  Holmes.  "Latin  readings"  are 
unquestionably  implied  in  a  statement  on 
the  page  already  cited :  "They  (the-  can- 
didates) should  also  be  able  to  read  Latin 
prose  and  verse  according  to  the  Roman 
method  of  pronunciation  with  strict  at- 
tention to  vowel  quantities."  The  prac- 
tice of  reading  the  lesson  aloud  is  con- 
tinued in  freshman  classes  in  college, 
and  the  power  to  grasp  the  author's 
meaning  in  the  original  is  recognized  in 
advanced  courses.  In  one  class,  trans- 
lation is  omitted  altogether,  if  it  is  clear 
that  the  student  understands  what  she 
has  read,  or  the  meaning  is  brought  out 
by  questions  and  answers  in  Latin.  In 
other  courses,  instead  of  "laboriously 
translating"  a  page  of  Latin,  the  stu- 
dents easily  cover,  in  one  assignment, 
three  or  four  Teubner  pages  of  Caesar 
or  Cicero,  or  from  200  to  350  lines  of 
the  Aeneid. 

As  to  instruction  in  English  deriva- 
tives, no  teacher  of  Latin  will  deny  the 

^The  latter  plan  of  admission  has  been  in 
operation  for  two  years  and  will  supersede  the 
certificate  system  after  October,  1918. 
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immense  value  of  this  phase  of  the  work 
— the  service  that  it  renders  in  fixing 
both  spelling  and  signification  of  Eng- 
lish words,  the  light  that  it  throws  on 
the  development  of  transferred  and 
figurative  meanings  and  on  fine  distinc- 
tions between  synonyms.  And  this,  too, 
the  college  recognizes  by  implication  in 
emphasizing  the  ability  to  read  Latin  at 
sight — 2l  process  which  certainly  requires 
application  of  the  "three  tests"  (I  quote 
from  Mr.  Holmes)  :  "the  context,  Eng- 
lish cognates  and  the  possibility  of  its 
being  a  new  form  of  some  known  word." 
The  Vassar  catalogue  mentions  as  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  preparatory  course 
ability  "to  translate  at  sight  Latin  prose 
and  poetry  of  moderate  difficulty;"  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
by  the  scheme  in  force  since  1911,  bases 
the  entire  examination  in  second  year 
Latin  on  a  sight  passage,  and  devotes 
about  half  of  the  Cicero  and  Vergil 
papers  to  sight  translation;  and  the 
Comprehensive  Examinations,  under  the 
new  plan  of  admission  referred  to  above, 
are  based  altogether  upon  sight  trans- 
lation. 

But  the  question  is  whether  the  study 
of  derivatives  and  the  reading  aloud  of 
the  Latin  text  shall  be  permitted  to  dis- 
place, translation  and  the  study  of  Latin 
grammar  and  prose  composition.  Cer- 
tainly no  teacher  who  has  tested  the  viva 
voce  method  of  presenting  a  language 
would  willingly  part  with  the  freshness 
and  vividness  which  it  bestows.  But  the 
prime  requisite  of  success  by  this  method 
is  repetition — bringing  up  the  same  word, 
dinning  in  the  same  construction,  ^again 
and  again.  That  it  is  the  ideal  method 
for  a  little  child  learning  a  modem  lan- 
guage, there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
But  with  an  older  student  taking  up  the 
study  of  Latin,  other  considerations  en- 
ter in.  Instructors  who  can  give  fluent 
practice  in  Latin  conversation  are — alas! 
— few,  and  the  period  of  the  Latin  reci- 
tation is  all  too  short.  Moreover,  the 
feeling  for  a  pronoun  as  indirect  object, 
or  for  a  verb  in  a  condition  contrary  to 
fact,  is  at  first  a  nebulous  thing — ^as  the 
ungrammatical  combinations  of  a  child, 
even  in  his  mother  tongue,  will  show. 
If  this  vague  feeling  is  to  be  sharply  de- 
fined, there  must  be  either  endless  drill. 


of  a  sort  practically  impossible  in  a  high- 
school  course,  or  an  accurate  formula- 
tion of  rules  governing  a  large  number 
of  cases.  And  this  formulation  of  rules, 
which  is  on  the  one  hand  a  saver  of 
time,  may  on  the  other  hand  be  made  a 
stimulus  to  the  unfolding  logical  powers 
of  the  high-school  pupil,  and  a  source 
of  keen  delight. 

A  similar  argument  holds  for  transla- 
tion as  opposed  to  the  "phrasing"  of  a 
Latin  story.  And  translation,  properly 
taught,  is  not  a  mechanical  process,  but  a 
fine  art.  Subtle  distinctions  in  the  use  of 
words,  delicate  shades  of  meaning  con- 
veyed (e.  g.)  by  the  use  of  an  imperfect 
rather  than  a  perfect  tense,  of  a  dative 
rather  than  an  ablative  of  agent,  by  in- 
ferential particles,  by  demonstratives,  by 
the  order  of  a  Latin  sentence — ^all  these 
aflford  opportunity  for  the  most  exqui- 
site use  of  EngHsh  as  a  tool. 

The  battle  over  prose  composition  has 
been  fought  many  times.  To  my  mind, 
the  strongest  reasons  for  its  retention 
in  the  curriculum  are  that  one  gains  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  sentence- 
structure  of  a  foreign  language  only  by 
attempts,  however  stumbling,  to  con- 
struct sentences  in  that  lang^ge;  that 
the  first  sense  of  the  difference  in  the 
genius  of  two  languages  is  likely  to  arise 
when  one  translates  from  the  more  fa- 
miliar into  the  less  familiar  idiom;  and 
that  the  dawning  of  an  appreciation  of 
style  in  a  foreign  language  may  come 
through  the  effort  to  produce  in  that 
language  some  desired  effect. 

So,  much  as  college  teachers  value 
training  in  derivatives  and  reading  aloud 
in  I-ratin,  they  realize  that  these  and  other 
vitalizing  elements — ^such  as  the  use  of 
pictures  and  other  illustrative  material, 
discussion  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
text,  comment  on  ancient  life  and  cus- 
tom— ^are  after  all  subordinate  to  the 
main  object  of  instruction  in  Latin — an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  language, 
which  is  to  be  gained  by  the  study  of 
grammar  and  by  translation  from  and 
into  Latin.  On  this  foundation  alone 
can  be  built  the  larger  appreciation  of 
the  classics  which  college  and  secondary 
school  teachers  alike  are  striving  to  se- 

^"^^-  Digitized  by  L^OOgie 
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THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 

A.  C.  Pierpont,  Troy 


ONE  should  have  the  eloquence  of 
a  master  for  the  development  of 
so  brilliant  a  subject  and  I  have 
never  regretted  so  much  as  to-day  that 
I  was  not  provided  with  the  gift  of  elo-. 
quence.  My  subject,  entrusted  to  the 
poor  resources  of  the  country  professor 
that  I  have  been  for  twenty  years,  will, 
I  fear,  show  too  plainly  the  effects  of 
such  an  environment.  Hidden  in  a  small 
city,  among  whose  inhabitants,  I  fear, 
industry  and  business  outweigh  artistic 
or  literary  preoccupations  and  connected 
with  a  polytechnic  school,  very  brilliant 
and  renowned,  I  admit,  but  yet  above  all 
utilitarian,  like  all  centres  of  this  kind, 
I  fear  that  I  am  not  the  proper  medium 
for  so  important  a  subject. 

I  well  know,  and  that  is  what  encour- 
ages me,  that  when  a  Frenchman  is  asked 
to  address  this  assembly  it  is  more  to 
hear  the  sound  of  a  French  voice  than 
for  any  other  reason,  and  I  hope  that 
my  good  will  will  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

My  intention  is  to  develop  before  you 
to-day  and  to  explain  what  specialists 
have  called  the  universality  of  the 
French  language  and  to  give  the  reasons 
why  this  language  enjoys  in  all  countries 
and  among  all  educated  people,  the  high 
reputation  which  it  has  attained. 

In  1783,  i.  e.,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  the  Berlin  Academy 
brought  up  in  concourse  the  explanation 
of  the  universality  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. To  thus  state  the  problem  was 
already  to  sanction  signally  a  fact  that 
was  almost  uncontradicted. 

After  an  interval  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, and  after  so  many  events,  which 
have  brought  such  profound  changes  in 
the  linguistic  domain,  the  French  Acad- 
emy judged  that  it  was  well  to  reopen 
simply,  and  without  prejudicing  the  so- 
lution, what  was  called  the  question  of 
French. 

The  Academy  put  to  itself  these  ques- 
tions: what  has  become  of  the  language 
which  our  ancestors  bequeathed  us,  and 
what  have  we  done  with  it?  Of  what 
elements  should  it  rid  itself  and  with 
what  new  elements  must  it  be  strength- 


ened and  what  conditions  does  its  future 
demand  ? 

It  was  not  sufficient  for  the  French  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
their  language,  by  virtue  of  its  clear 
genius,  should  extend  far  and  be  adopted 
by  all  those  who  took  a  pride  in  culture; 
their  ambition  was  to  impose  it  upon 
their  neighbors  and  even  to  substitute  it 
for  other  languages;  But  a  great  change 
had  been  produced  in  the  course  of  the 
century.  Each  people  was  coming  to  the 
full  consciousness  of  itself,  claiming  as 
a  public  sign  of  its  nationality,  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  language.  It  is  in  fact  a 
curious  result  to  see  the  French  suprem- 
acy destroyed  in  its  very  beginning  by 
the  French  revolution,  establishing  and 
fortifying  everywhere  the  cult  of  na- 
tional languages. 

At  the  first  moment  the  French  lan- 
guage spread  wherever  the  French  ideas 
penetrated  and  thus  made  the  tour  of  the 
world.  But  it  was  not  with  impunity 
that  France  revealed  to  other  peoples  the 
principle  of  her  liberty.  Following  her 
example  foreign  patriotisms  declared 
themselves. 

The  desire  for  a  language  which 
should  represent  the  country  became  a 
right  which  is  based  upon  all  the  force 
of  logic.  The  Jacobinical  claim  to  su- 
premacy was  bound  therefore  to  be  dis- 
appointed and  in  1799  when  France  re- 
turned to  her  frontiers,  she  left  outside 
France  only  a  few  of  the  revolutionary 
ideas.  As  a  set-off,  thanks  to  France  and 
contrary  to  her,  it  will  be  admitted  in 
principle,  that  no  country  has  the  right 
to  impose  its  language  on  others  as  an 
oppressive  mark  of  its  domination.  It 
was  in  vain  even  that  Napoleon  tried  in 
his  turn,  with  that  powerful  method  of 
organization  which  he  brought  to  every- 
thing, to  Frenchify  his  conquests.  A  vi- 
olent reaction  against  his  "literary  des- 
potism" accompanied  his  fall  and  caused 
the  positive  formula  of  modem  times 
to  triumph  in  1814;  respect  to  national 
characters  and  geniuses.  A  third  date, 
1871,  marked  the  official  advent  of  na- 
tionalities. 

Although  the  supremacy  of  the  French 
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language  has  disappeared,  that  does  not 
prevent  the  universality  of  the  French 
language  from  being  maintained.  The 
two  ideas  of  extension  and  supremacy 
are  not  indissoluble.  The  Greeks  real- 
ized that.  They  who  had  made  of  their 
language  the  means  of  culture  for  all 
parts  of  the  then-known  world,  without 
pretending  to  enslave  them.  It  is  a 
splendid  proof  of  the  eternal  value  of 
the  French  language  that  it  was  able  to 
bend  to  the  new  conditions  which  were 
made  for  it  and  that  it  was  able  to  pre- 
serve the  sort  of  universality  which  is 
tolerated,  or  better  which  is  desired  to- 
day. It  no  longer  pretends  to  enslave 
others  as  a  despot,  but  it  can  take  its 
place  beside  others  as  a  friend,  and  in 
that  way,  still  see  itself  universally 
adopted.  It  imposes  itself  less,  but  it  is 
asked  for  more. 

In  proportion  as  each  nation  has  ac- 
quired a  more  exact  consciousness  of  its 
own  individuality,  it  has  felt  itself  more 
inclined  to  communicate  with  others.  The 
universality  of  the  French  language  had 
had  only  a  very  limited  domain,  think- 
ing Europe.  Now  it  has  the  entire 
world,  with  its  many  races  freed  from 
tutelage  and  its  boundaries  indefinitely 
remote  which  had  become  the  intellectual 
frontier;  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
conquering  a  privileged  class,  but  of 
speaJcing  for  all  those  who  think.  The 
more  exacting  our  curiosity  becomes,  the 
more  necessary  becomes  a  language 
which  shall  satisfy  it. 

The  more  conscious  we  are  of  a  dis- 
pute which  would  be  inextricable  with- 
out a  rallying  sign,  the  more  necessary 
is  a  language  which  shall  bring  a  prin- 
ciple of  order.  The  more  ideas  there 
are  in  circulation,  vague,  strange,  dan- 
gerous, healthful,  salutary,  and  worthy 
of  remaining,  the  more  necessary  be- 
comes a  language  capable  of  choosing, 
eliminating  and  conserving. 

The  more  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
all  our  brothers,  the  more  necessary  is 
a  language  which  shall  keep  us  united. 
It  is  by  this  very  necessity  that  the 
French  profits.  What  the  advent  of  na- 
tionalities caused  it  to  lose,  French  is  re- 
gaining and  more  than  that,  through  the 
ever-increasing  need  of  international 
communications. 


A  country  varied,  pleasing,  welcoming, 
France  was,  as  it  were,  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  world  to  be  the  uniting  link 
of  all  races  and  of  all  civilizations.  Her 
literature  is  not  only  the  most  wide- 
spread, it  is  also  the  most  social.  Social 
also  are  her  science  and  her  philosophy. 

The  French  language  is  a  medium  and 
imposes  upon  itself  the  duty  of  being 
such.  Is  it  not  France  who  gives  the 
definite  consecration  to  geniuses  by  push- 
ing them  forward?  The  language  of  dif- 
fusing knowledge,  its  essential  quality 
is  its  modernness. 

Contemporary  thought  demands  an  ex- 
pression more  rational  than  picturesque; 
French  is  a  rational  language.  It  de- 
mands an  analytical  expression;  French 
furnishes  it.  It  goes  on  enriching  itself 
and  stating  itself  precisely  every  day; 
French  is  enriched  constantly  by  very 
exact  words  because  of  the  eminently  so- 
cial life  of  the  country,  which  does  not 
permit  a  thing  which  needs  a  name  to 
remain  without  a  name.  In  France,  it 
is  usage  that  gives  to  words  their  rights 
of  citizenship,  so  that  the  language  is 
never  behind  in  ideas.  More  than  that, 
whoever  wishes  to  live  with  his  time 
must  have  recourse  to  French. 

But  what  would  be  the  good  of  af- 
firming that  it  is  the  most  modem  of  all 
languages  if  experience  showed  that  it  is 
decreasing?  But  facts  prove  the  con- 
trary. In  the  countries  adjoining 
France,  French  is  not  falling  back. 
Neither  is  it  falling  back  in  the  Euro- 
pean groups. 

Switzerland  and  Belgium  are  countries 
where  the  French  language  reigns  su- 
preme. In  England  it  is  cultivated  in 
preference  to  any  other.  In  Russia  it 
has  almost  become  national,  so  well  do 
the  educated  Russians  know  it  and 
speak  it  in  their  families.  In  the  east 
of  Europe,  in  Greece,  in  the  Balkans,  in 
Egypt,  the  French  language  taught  in 
the  schools  is  familiar  to  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  none,  even 
to  the  Germans  themselves,  who  do  not 
consider  the  knowledge  of  our  language 
as  it  were  a  mark  of  aristocracy. 

All  Latin  peoples,  the  Italians,  the 
Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  have  a  natural 
liking  for  the  French.  In  Central 
America   and   in    South   America,   espe- 
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cially  in  Brazil,  not  only  the  educated 
but  many  ot  the  common  people  speak 
French  fluently.  For  several  centuries 
French  has  replaced  Latin  as  a  diplo- 
matic language,  and  it  is  in  this  language 
that  the  treaties  of  even  the  most  eastern 
countries  are  written. 

The  universality  of  the  French  lan- 
guage is  therefore  well  established,  if 
not  as  the  most  widespread  in  the  world, 
at  least  as  the  second  language  of  almost 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  conse- 
quently the  bond  between  the  different 
peoples. 

In  support  of  this  it  suffices  to  consider 
another  fact,  a  new  fact,  and  one  which 
attests  the  great  vogue  which  the  French 
language  enjoys,  that  is  the  flocking  of 
foreign  students  to  the  universities  of 
Paris  and  of  the  country,  and  the  great 
success  of  the  vacation  courses  organized 
in  France  by  the  Alliance  Frangaise. 
Their  number  has  grown  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred.  But  those  who  have 
listened  to  the  word  of  the  French  mas- 
ters, those  who  have  lived  the  French 
life  will  necessarily  become  propagators 
of  the  French  influence. 

The  French  language,  strong  in  its 
own  worth,  strong  in  new  necessities 
which  demand  it  imperiously,  strong  in 
all  the  facts  which  show  its  extent  and 
its  vitality,  has  a  right  to  be  called  uni- 
versal. 

It  does  not  fear  the  development  of 
artificial  languages  which  moreover  are 
neither  easier  in  the  main  nor  more  prac- 
tical than  it.  Neither  does  it  risk  being 
deformed  by  the  invasion  of  inferior  or 
slang  words  against  which,  however,  the 
reaction  was  not  always  strong  enough, 
for,  since  Richelieu  (that  is,  since  1635), 
the  French  Academy  has  been  there  to 
bar  the  way  to  intruders. 

This  delicate  physiognomy,  so  pure  in 
its  elegance,  this  charming  physiognomy 
makes  the  French  language  resemble  a 
person  whose  intimate  nobility  would  be 
translated  by  his  exterior  distinction: 
this  harmonious  physiognomy,  whose 
character  a  single  changed  feature  can 
alter,  will  never  take  a  vulgar  expres- 
sion, for  then  people  would  turn  from  it 
and  cease  to  treasure  it. 

That  is  why  the  French  Academy  has 
always    hesitated    to    change    the    outer 


form  of  the  French  language,  even  to 
improve  it.  Without  closing  its  eyes 
however  to  the  imperfections  of  its  spell- 
ing it  has  always  feared  the  effect  of 
sudden  innovations,  which  would  at 
once  present  to  foreigners  a  language 
with  whose  structure  they  would  no 
longer  be  familiar. 

These  orthographical  complications 
against  which  so  lively  a  campaign  was 
conducted  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
are  such  only  for  some  timorous  spirits. 
The  most  rigid  rules  do  not  repel  the 
foreign  clients  and  still  less  the  French 
who  see  in  them  with  a  just  title,  an  ad- 
ditional beauty.  The  partisans  of  the 
reform  of  the  French  spelling  belong  to 
the  same  group  as  those  who  would  like 
to  see  Latin  disappear  from  the  program 
of  studies.  To  keep  the  Latin  is  to  keep 
at  the  same  time  the  stable  force  which 
attaches  the  language  to  its  origin,  which 
maintains  its  organic  unity,  and  assures 
the  permanence  of  its  being.  In  America 
and  in  Canada  we  can  advise  the  study 
of  Latin  as  the  best  means  of  defending 
and  conserving  the  French  language 
against  all  opposition.  Evidently  the 
fine  heritage  which  our  ancestors  have 
transmitted  to  us,  this  heritage  unique 
among  all  peoples,  has  not  remained  un- 
alterable in  a  century  in  which  every- 
thing has  been  transformed.  It  has 
evolved  for  its  own  good  and  the  gains 
have  more  than  compensated  for  the 
losses.  Become  less  imperious,  it  is  only 
more  necessary. 

In  all  time,  the  universities,  colleges, 
and  the  special  schools  of  all  countries 
have  considered  it  an  honor  to  admit 
French  to  the  number  of  foreign  lan- 
guages enrolled  in  their  program.  It  is 
almost  more  astonishing  to  see  French 
imposed  upon  students  who  frequent  the 
special  schools.  These  schools,  in  fact, 
are  utilitarian  in  their  aim  and  in  their 
methods,  and  although  professional  skill 
is  the  special  aim  of  the  training  which 
is  given  there,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  there, 
that  the  latter  depends  not  only  on  the 
teaching  body  but  also  on  the  character 
of  the  pupil?  Everything  that  can  con- 
tribute to  enlarging  the  field  of  operation 
and  the  mentality  of  the  latter  is  con- 
sequently welcome,  and  in  the  first  rank' 
comes  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
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especially  of  French.  Its  introduction  to 
the  curricnliun  of  these  establishments  is 
based  on  the  conviction  of  its  value.  All 
authorities  in  the  educational  profession 
in  the  entire  world  recognize  that  every 
man  who  knows  only  the  civilization  and 
manners  of  his  own  country,  is  quite 
lacking  in  a  complete  education. 

In  fact,  such  a  man  does  not  realize 
what  he  is  losing  until  the  moment  when 
he  begins  to  study  the  manners,  customs, 
and  languages  of  other  peoples.  Then 
he  understands  that  an  education  cannot 
be  complete  without  a  serious  knowledge 
of  what  other  nations  think,  do,  and  be- 
lieve. And  does  not  the  best  way  to 
arrive  at  this  result  consist  in  studying 
their  languages?  That  at  once  explains 
why  everywhere,  and  in  all  the  countries 
in  the  world,  we  find  the  French  lan- 
guage enrolled  on  the  program  of 
studies. 

There  are  even  institutions  where  the 
French  language  is  the  only  foreign  lan- 
guage taught.  That  is  what  is  happen- 
ing notably  at  the  Rensselaer  Pol)rtech- 
nic  Institute  at  Troy,  and  in  passing  al- 
low me  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  the  French  methods  seem  to  be  a 
sort  of  tradition  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Troy.  In  fact,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  curriculum  was  re- 
vised, it  is  toward  the  Polytechnic  School 
of  Paris  that  they  turned,  so  that  the 
program  of  the  two  first  years  of  study 
in  the  celebrated  school  at  Troy  is  al- 
most exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
famous  school  in  Paris.  The  wonderful 
results  that  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Troy  has  obtained  during  the  almost  one 
hundred  years  of  its  existence,  prove  su- 
perabundantly that  this  institution  can 
only  be  congratulated  on  all  the  excellent 
arrangements  that  have  been  made,  as 
well  in  the  language  courses  as  in  the 
other  courses  which  are  taught  with  so 
much  success. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  French  tech- 
nical books  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  a 
crime  to  deprive  the  pupils  in  the  spe- 
cial schools  of  profiting  by  them  by  not 
giving  them  the  means  of  studying 
French. 

Unfortunately  the  indifference  of  the 
hiajority  of  the  students  who  frequent 
the  special  schools  is  great  and  that  de- 


pends perhaps  sometimes  on  the  attir 
tude  of  the  men  of  science  toward  the 
modern  languages.  There  is,  however, 
an  incalculable  advantage  in  being  able 
to  draw  from  the  infinite  wealth  which 
the  French  technical  books  offer,  and  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  of  great  value  and 
I  dare  say  indispensable.  But  American 
students  do  not  always  realize,  as  they 
should,  the  advantages  placed  within 
their  reach  and  we  hear  them  cry  some- 
times: "but  how  will  French  ever  help 
me  to  build  a  bridge?"  Poor  young 
mad-cap,  imagining  that  you  know  all, 
French  assuredly  will  not  prevent  you 
from  building  a  bridge  if  you  have  the 
capacity  of  doing  so,  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  will  surely  help  you  to  build  it 
more  artistically.  To  assure  yourself  of 
that,  poor  yoimg  man,  you  would  have 
only  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  the  thirty 
bridges  more  or  less,  built  over  the  Seine 
in  Paris.  You  will  soon  see  that  they 
bear  advantageously  comparison  with  the 
congress  bridge  of  Troy,  the  bridges  of 
Albany  or  even  those  of  New  York. 

It  is  not  without  interest  here  to  re- 
call an  anecdote  quite  in  favor  of  the 
French.  It  was  in  1900  at  a  convention 
in  favor  of  universal  peace.  It  was  held 
at  The  Hague,  a  city  dear  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie who,  as  you  know,  had  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  built  there  at  his  expense. 
More  than  three  hundred  delegates  had 
assembled  there.  They  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  America,  Russia, 
England,  Germany,  China,  Greece, 
Japan,  Turkey,  and  Asia  were  represent- 
ed. At  first  there  was  fear  that  there 
would  be  a  repetition  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  and  truly  they  did  not  know  how 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  when  sud- 
denly they  found  a  bond  of  imion  be- 
tween all  these  diverse  nationalities,  and 
it  was  the  French  language  that  had  the 
honor  of  solving  the  problem.  It  was 
in  this  language  that  matters  were  dis- 
cussed, and  our  beautiful  language  per- 
mitted the  American  delegates,  Messrs. 
Horace  Porter,  Jayne  Hill,  and  Brown 
Scott,  to  win  brilliant  successes  in  favor 
of  their  country  and  universal  justice. 
What  would  they  have  done  if  they  had 
had  only  one  language  at  their  disposal, 
or  rather,  if  they  had  not  known  the 
second  world  language,  which  is  French? 
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Another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
study  of  the  French  language,  prefer- 
ably to  that  of  any  other  foreign  lan- 
guage, is  that  everywhere  the  French 
arts  and  sciences  have  left  an  imprint  of 
which  no  man  of  culture  can  be  ignor- 
ant. They  implant  themselves  in  the 
countries  which  are  most  antagonistic  to 
them.  Here  is  what  appeared  last  year 
in  a  German  magazine,  the  "Kunst- 
wart."  It  was  a  question .  of  the  in- 
terior decoration  of  the  famous  German 
boat,  the  Imperator,  considered  at  that 
time  as  the  most  wonderful  creation  of 
the  German  genius.  "The  Imperator," 
said  this  German  magazine,  "is  not  a 
German  boat,  for  Louis  XVI  rules  as 
master  in  it.  It  was  French  artists  who 
were  called  to  decorate  its  whole  in- 
terior. The  walls  of  the  restaurant  and 
the  panels  are  in  the  purest  Empire 
style,  the  smoking  room  in  Flemish 
style,  the  swimming  room  in  Pompeian 
style,  while  the  winter  garden,  as  well 
as  the  drawing  rooms  and  the  dining 
room  are  in  Louis  XVI  style.  Every- 
where the  French  style  predominates." 

Evidently  I  cannot  take  offence  at  this 
good  Teuton  review  for  having  com- 
plained of  this  state  of  affairs,  but 
neither  can  I  keep  from  seeing  the  su- 
periority of  French  art. 

And  truly,  everywhere,  we  must  say, 
the  French  arts  and  sciences  are  con- 
sidered, it  seems,  as  a  sort  of  ideal  per- 
fection and  the  most  extraordinary  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  French  scholars 
seem  natural  because  they  come  from 
France.  Did  not  Pasteur  overturn  and 
revolutionize  the  sciences  by  the  marvel- 
ous discoveries  toward  which  the  hand 
of  Providence  led  him  for  the  welfare, 
not  of  France  alone,  but  of  all  human- 
ity? For  Pasteur  was  a  believer,  and  it 
is  to  overthrow  the  impious  theory  of 
spontaneous  generation  of  the  infinitely 
small,  that  he.  began  his  microbian 
studies,  admirable  studies  which  pro- 
duced for  suffering  humanity  supreme 
good,  for  its  sovereign  good  is  health. 
The  discoveries  of  Pasteur  and  of  his 
successors  prevent  him  from  losing  it  or 
help  him  to  recover  it  when  he  has  lost  it. 

Is  it  not  the  French  who  first  pierced 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  under  the  direction 
of  the  famous  engineer,  De  Lesseps?  If 


he  was  not  able  to  finish  his  work  in 
Panama,  it  was  because  he  was  over- 
come by  fevers  and  political  maneuvers. 
But  his  work  at  Panama  was  well  con- 
ceived and  no  one  could  better  resiune 
and  finish  it  than  the  Americans,  who 
knew  how  to  recognize  the  great  work 
accomplished  before  them  at  Panama 
by  the  great  genius  of  De  Lesseps. 

In  mechanics,  the  marvels  of  the 
French  aviation  have  always  kept  France 
at  the  head  of  the  nations  on  this  point, 
and  the  French  were  the  first  to  fly 
over  seas  and  cross  continents. 

Does  not  the  metric  system,  so  simple 
and  so  practical,  adopted  to-day  even  in 
China,  contribute  more  than  any  other 
thing  to  render  French  science  universal  f 
As  long  as  the  world  exists  it  will  be 
with  the  French  terms,  meter,  kilometer, 
kilogram,  and  with  terms  coined  by  the 
French  genius  that  the  world  will  meas- 
ure and  weigh  things. 

The  Americans  have,  and  have  always 
had,  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
things  of  France.  They  have  expressed 
it  not  only  by  words,  but  also  by  acts. 
Here  is  a  striking  example  of  it.  More 
than  a  year  ago,  the  death  of  Professor 
Desprannelle  and  the  resignation  of  Pro- 
fessor A.  H.  Cox,  left  vacant  two  chairs 
of  architecture  in  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Professor  Gard- 
ner was  sent  to  Europe  to  bring  back 
the  two  most  prominent  men  that  he 
could  find  there,  in  whatever  country  it 
might  be,  and  he  brought  back  from 
Europe  two  Frenchmen,  Mr.  Weilhor- 
ski,  of  Tours,  France,  and  Mr.  Le  Mon- 
nier,  of  Paris.  Is  not  that  a  splendid 
homage  paid  to  French  education?  But 
really,  there  is  nothing  new  in  that. 
France  has  always  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  Placed  in  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  Europe,  possessing  a 
mild,  agreeable  climate,  under  which  all 
vegetations  flourish,  France,  by  her 
wealth,  has  attracted  one  after  the  other 
nearly  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

At  first  it  was  the  Romans  who 
brought  their  civilization  and  created 
among  the  ancient  Celts  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism.  Then  came  the  barbarians 
who,  if  they  almost  destroyed  civiliza- 
tion among  the  Gauls,  brought  to  them 
in  exchange  very  strong  and  very  pre- 
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cious  energies.  They  were  then  fol- 
lowed by  many  others  who  tried  to  con- 
quer this  beautiful  country.  Then  the 
Middle  Ages  saw  the  appearance  of  a 
simple,  naive  literature  which  arose  after 
several  centuries  from  a  barbarian  con- 
dition in  the  course  of  which  the  French 
mind,  which  had  been  seeking  itself,  had 
taken  form.  Later  we  view  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  magnificent  literary  move- 
ment which  followed  the  ^  Renaissance, 
and  finally  from  all  that  came  forth  the 
admirable  harvest  which  the  seventeenth 
century  has  given  us,  a  harvest  which 
has  carried  the  French  mind  to  its  high- 
est elevation,  causing  it  forever  to  enter 
into  immortality. 

And  in  our  time,  from  all  corners  of 
the  world,  the  French  soil  is  again  vis- 
ited by  foreigners  desirous  of  coming 
there  to  imbibe  the  intellectual  food 
which  it  scatters  with  so  much  generos- 
ity, without  ever  asking  anything  in  re- 
turn. Its  treasures  of  arts,  of  science, 
and  of  letters,  are  open  to  all  those  who 
wish  to  draw  from  them,  and  it  places 
no  other  limits  than  the  desires  of  those 
who  ask  for  them. 

America  was  not  the  last  to  profit  by 
such  fine  advantages  and  among  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  she  has  had  the 
most  helpful  recourse  has  been,  without 
contradiction,  the  constant  exchange  of 
professors  which  goes  on  between  the 
French  and  the  American  universities. 
Harvard  and  Columbia  have  sent  to 
France  those  of  their  scholars  who  could 
best  initiate  the  French  into  American 
ideas,  and  we  have  seen  the  extraordi- 
nary, unprecedented  sight  of  an  Ameri- 
can scholar  teaching,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  the  Sorbonne,  while  the  French 
scholars  were  teaching  in  American  imi- 
versities,  in  French,  trying  to  render  the 
Americans  familiar  with  our  ideas  in 
arts,  sciences,  and  general  culture. 

But  the  exchange  of  ideas  between 
France  and  America  has  always  been 
continual,  because  in  their  history  they 
have  numerous  points  of  contact. 

Very  recently  the  inauguration  of  the 
Champlain  monument  brought  here  a 
numerous  delegation  from  France,  rep- 
resenting the  different  manifestations  of 
the  intelligence,  of  the  spirit,  of  the  de- 
votion and  of  the  genius  of  France. 


Members  of  the  French  Academy  and 
of  the  Institute,  generals  of  the  army, 
men  of  letters,  scholars,  manufacturers, 
and  even  aviators,  composed  thisdel^ja- 
tion  which  brought  to  America  a  re- 
membrance from  a  friendly  sister  na- 
tion. So  they  received  the  most  cordial 
welcome  in  America. 

If  we  go  back  a  hundred  years,  we  see 
that  at  that  time  the  French  language 
was  the  language  most  wide-spread  and 
most  spoken,  but  since  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States,  English 
has  decidedly  taken  the  lead ;  but  only  as 
a  single  language.  For  as  a  second  lan- 
guage, if  I  may  express  myself  thus, 
French  still  remains  the  second  most 
wide-spread  language.  I  mean,  that 
every  man  who  knows  two  languages, 
knows  his  own  and  most  often  the  sec- 
ond is  French. 

That  is  what  we  mean  now-a-days 
when  we  say  that  French  is  a  universal 
language,  and  it  is  truly  such,  since  it 
permits  peoples  of  different  languages  to 
understand  each  other.  France,  who  has 
so  many  times  given  proofs  of  her  cour- 
age and  her  unselfishness,  she  who  has 
so  many  times  shed  her  blood  to  defend 
oppressed  peoples,  and  who  has  always 
put  her  sword  at  the  service  of  the  weak 
and  of  just  causes,  this  France,  of  whom 
Archbishop  Ireland  was  able  to  say:  "It 
is  by  learning  the  history  of  his  own 
country  that  an  American  learns  to  love 
France,"  has  the  qualification  more  than 
any  other  nation  to  attempt,  without  pos- 
sible suspicion  of  weakness,  to  direct  the 
nations  toward  a  friendly  alliance  after 
having  caused  them  to  share  her  intel- 
lectual treasures. 

She  remains  then  the  first  because  she 
is  the  second  everywhere.  She  is  no 
longer  universal  in  the  way  in  which  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
ceived, but  the  twentieth  century  finds 
her  still  universal.  She  is  the  instru- 
ment of  moral  and  intellectual  solidarity 
of  peoples.  She  is  the  bond  which 
unites  the  scattered  parts  of  the  great 
human  soul. 


Let  your  wit  be  your  friend,  your  mind 
your  companion,  and  your  tongue  your 
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RE-EDUCATION  OF  THE  CRIPPLED  SOLDIER 

George  A.  Works,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  Cornell  University 


AMONG  the  many  questions  raised 
by  the  war,  none  is  more  interest- 
ing than  the  problem  of  rehabili- 
tation of  the  war  cripple.  The  evils  of 
the  pension  system  and  soldiers'  homes 
have  convinced  careful  students  that 
from  economic  and  social  viewpoints,  it 
is  extremely  desirable  to  make  provision 
so  far  as  possible  for  returning  cripples 
to  lives  of  industry.  So  strong  is  this 
conviction  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
previous  to  the  war  little  had  been  done 
with  the  re-education  of  cripples,  to-day 
every  one  of  the  leading  countries  en- 
gaged in  this  war  has  made  provision 
for  re-education  of  this  class. 

Evidence  that  this  is  no  small  problem 
is  afforded  by  a  recent  study  made  by 
I.  M.  Rubinow  and  published  by  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled men,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
proportion  of  permanently  disabled  men 
is  about  63,000  annually  for  each  1,000,- 
000  of  men  engaged.  This  source  is  also 
authority  -  for  the  statement  that  the 
armies  of  the  belligerents  approximate 
22,000,000.  In  December,  1916,  an  esti- 
mate published  in  the  New  York  Times 
placed  the  men  engaged  at  18,150,000 
but  this  estimate  did  not  include  the 
Asiatic  forces.  If  the  number  engaged 
is  placed  at  20,000,000,  it  means  that  ap- 
proximately 1,250,000  men  are  being  re- 
turned annually  from  the  armies  with 
permanent  disabilities.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  these  men  will 
probably  be  able  to  return  to  their  form- 
er occupations,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  physical  and  occupational  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  war  cripple  is  a  problem  of 
enormous  magnitude. 

The  desirability  of  endeavoring  to  re- 
habilitate these  men  may  be  briefly  pre- 
sented : 

1.  The  pernicious  influence  of  the  pen- 
sion system  and  the  results  of  our  system 
of  soldiers'  homes  are  fresh  enough  in 
our  experiences  so  that  we  can  recognize 
the  desirability  of  majcing,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, each  disabled  soldier  an  independ- 
ent, self-respecting,  economic  unit.  Espe- 
cially does  this  seem  desirable  and  pos- 


sible when  we  recall  the  fact  that  our 
conscripted  army  is  composed  of  men 
from  21  to  31  years  of  age,  men  who  are 
young  enough  to  be  susceptible  to  train- 
ing and  who  have  a  normal  expectation 
of  life  equivalent  to  that  of  early  man- 
hood. 

2.  As  a  corollary  to  the  advantage  of 
making  the  individual  self-sustaining 
comes  the  value  as  means  of  national  re- 
habilitation. Many  of  these  men  are 
specially  trained  and  skilled.  In  other 
cases  they  may  lack  in  vocational  skill, 
but  will  be  found  capable  of  profiting  by 
training.  No  more  serious  mistake  could 
be  made  than  that  of  permitting  either 
of  these  classes  to  sink  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unskilled.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  importance  of  salvage  of 
the  material  wreckage  of  the  battlefield. 
It  may  well  be  that  in  the  period  of  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  following 
the  war  that  the  nations  which  reduce 
the  human  junk  heaps  to  a  minimum 
through  re-education  and  proper  place- 
ment of  their  war  cripples  will  haye  a 
decided  advantage  from  the  social,  in- 
dustrial, and  commercial  standpoints.  It 
is  also  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  this  war  may  be  so  protracted  that 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  these 
men  may  be  an  important  factor  in  de- 
ciding its  outcome. 

3.  If  the  disabled  are  permitted  to 
drift  into  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  they 
are  certain  to  be  subjected  to  exploita- 
tion by  the  unscrupulous. 

These  arguments,  together  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  obligation  rests  on 
our  government  to  do  all  that  it  can  to 
rehabilitate  those  men  who  are  crippled 
in  its  defense. 

The  term  re-education  is  commonly 
used  as  if  it  were  synonymous  with  vo- 
cational rehabilitation.  The  following 
analysis  shows  that  it  is  only  one  step 
in  the  latter  process.  Since  these  sol- 
diers have  been  crippled  in  fighting  our 
common  cause  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  government  should  assume 
at  least  the  following  obligations  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  those  called  into  its  service:  (1) 
The  best  possible  medical  and  surgical 
treatment.  (2)  Provision  for  occupa- 
tional exercises  during  the  convalescent 
period  in  the  hospital.  These  exercises 
are:  (a)  Bedside  occupations  for  the  pa- 
tient before  he  has  strength  to  enter  the 
workshop  or  garden,  (b)  Occupational 
therapy,  which  is  carried  out  in  the 
shop  and  field.  (3)  Vocational  re-edu- 
cation, or,  perhaps,  better  still,  simply 
education  because  in  many  cases  the 
work  will  be  the  beginning  of  education 
for  some  of  the  patients  and  in  other 
cases  a  continuation  of  their  education. 
(4)  Placement  of  the  rehabilitated  in 
wage  earning  occupations.  (5)  A  system 
by  which  the  cripples  are  returned  to 
industry  may  be  followed  and  a  continu- 
ous registration  maintained. 

From  this  analysis  it  is  evident  that  a 
strict  interpretation  of  this  subject  would 
limit  the  discussion  to  the  third  step,  re- 
education. Such  a  sharp  cleavage  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  as  there  is  more  or  less 
overlapping  of  the  five  phases.  For  this 
reason  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  hold 
strictly  to  the  title  of  this  article.  How- 
ever, special  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  second  and  third  steps,  viz.:  in- 
valid exercises,  especially  occupational 
therapy,  and  the  work  of  re-education. 

Experience  has  shown  that  during  the 
close  of  the  first,  or  acute  stage  of  ill- 
ness, invalid  or  bedside  occupation  is  de- 
sirable for  most  patients.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  cases  where  the  patient's  dis- 
ability is  of  such  nature  that  he  will  be 
confined  to  his  bed  or  room  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  Weaving, 
basketry,  and  simple  handwork  is  used. 
Its  primary  purpose  is  to  help  shorten 
the  time  for  the  patient,  improve  his 
mental  outlook,  and  keep  him  from 
growing  depressed  under  a  long  period  of 
waiting  for  recovery,  and  to  arouse  his 
interest  in  work.  These  occupations 
have  therapeutic  value,  but  they  ordi- 
narily have  little  or  no  value  so  far  as 
the  patient's  vocational  re-education  is 
concerned. 

Much  more  important  from  this  stand- 
point is  the  occupational  therapy.  Long 
convalescence  is  characteristic  of  many 
of  the  disabilities  of  the  returned  sol- 


dier, such  as  general  debility,  heart 
trouble,  nerve  disorders,  tuberculosis, 
rheumatism,  and  injuries  requiring  or- 
thopedic treatment.  The  experience  of 
the  warring  countries  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  this  treatment 
begin  as  soon  as  the  patient  has"  recov- 
ered his  strength  sufficiently  for  him  to 
work  in  a  shop  or  garden.  As  a  result, 
practically  all  of  the  convalescent  hospi- 
tals are  provided  with  land  and  shops  in 
which  the  patients  are  required  to  spend 
more  or  less  time  each  day  while  they 
still  remain  under  care  of  the  physician. 
Under  the  Canadian  system  the  disabled 
soldier  is  required  to  select  one  or  two 
lines  of  activity  which  he  follows*  daily. 
The  usual  program  in  that  country  con- 
sists of  two  sessions,  one  from  9:00  to 
12:30  and  the  other  from  2:00  to 
4:15.  Each  day  the  patient  takes  k 
thirty-minute  walk,  both  forenoon  and 
afternoon.  He  is  given  medical  treat- 
ment adapted  to  his  needs,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  class- 
room, workshop,  or  with  agricultural 
work.  The  hospital  occupations  are 
commercial  subjects,  arts  and  crafts,  me- 
chanical drawing,  gardening,  and  care  of 
poultry. 

While  this  work  may  partake  of  a  vo- 
cational nature,  it  is  required  primarily 
because  of  its  therapeutic  value.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  from  the  time  of 
enlistment  until  his  discharge  the  soldier 
has  little  thinking  to  do  for  himself.  He 
leads  a  life  regulated  by  others  even  to 
the  details.  When  an  existence  of  this 
kind  is  followed  by  the  shock  of  injury 
and  a  long  period  of  suffering,  especially 
when  there  has  been  loss  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  body  the  patient  is  likely  to 
be  apathetic,  depressed,  and  entirely  lack- 
ing in  ambition.  Two  or  three  quota- 
tions will  make  evident  the  value  that 
those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  results  of  this  treatment 
place  upon  it. 

Doctor  Sexton,  of  Halifax,  in  an  ad- 
dress made  in  Rochester  last  year,  made 
the  following  statement  regarding  men 
in  the  convalescent  homes  in  Canada: 

"We  found  that  these  men,  instead  of 
becoming  better  under  the  medical  treat- 
ment, were  absolutely  deteriorating 
mentally  and  otherwise  and  were  in  dan- 
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ger  of  becoming  so  hospitalized  that  they 
would  never  go  back  to  their  civilian  life 
with  any  vim. 

"Therefore,  we  decided  that  they  must 
have  some  kind  of  occupation  and  that 
they  must  have  some  kind  of  work.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  there  is  anybody 
that  does  not  know  that  work  is  the 
greatest  curative  in  the  world.  So  we 
began  right  away  as  soon  as  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  commission  had  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  situation  and  supplied 
some  kind  of  occupation  for  every  one 
of  the  returned  soldiers.  This  was  ex- 
tended until  it  included  even  active  cases 
in  the  hospital.  The  man  who  was  flat 
on  his  back  and  who  could  raise  his  hand 
was  given  something  to  do,  if  he  desired 
to  do  something  to  while  away  the  time, 
and  the  medical  officer  had  said  he  could 
take  up  some  light  work. 

"It  was  found  to  be  so  good  for  the 
men  that  after  an  experience  of  six 
months  it  was  made  compulsory,  and  to- 
day unless  a  man  is  excused  by  his  med- 
ical officer,  he  has  to  enter  the  vocation- 
al classes  as  part  of  his  daily  routine." 

At  the  Interallied  conference  held  in 
Paris  last  May,  the  following  resolution 
touching  this  question  was  passed : 

"It  is  highly  undesirable  that  these 
men,  to  whom  one  is  all  the  more  indebt- 
ed because  they  have  suffered  greatly  and 
must  suffer  mentally  and  physically  in 
the  future,  should  imagine  for  one  mo- 
ment that  they  are  herded  into  an  asylum 
as  incurable  because  they  would  be  bur- 
densome elsewhere.  The  whole  future 
of  these  patients  depends  upon  the  care 
they  receive.  Given  constant  care  and  a 
well-thought-out  system  of  functional  re- 
education, astonishing  improvement  may 
be  anticipated  in  some  cases." 

Sir  Robert  Jones  in  an  article  in  "Re- 
called to  Life"  make  the  statement  that: 

"The  effect  on  the  mental  outlook  of 
the  wounded  man  is  equally  important. 
A  soldier  is  either  fit  for  duty  or  he  is 
in  a  hospital.  After  lying  in  bed  weeks 
or  months,  while  septic  wounds  have 
been  slowly  healing,  he  has  often  lost 
much  of  his  spirit  and  initiative.  If  he 
is  in  a  hospital  where  there  is  nothing 
definite  for  him  to  do,  he  is  apt  during 
his  convalescence  to  learn  the  habit  of 
getting  through  the  day  without  doing 


anything  more  energetic  than  smoking, 
playing  cards,  and  listening  to  a  concert, 
or,  if  out,  going  to  a  cinematograph 
show.  When,  however,  the  patient  is  in 
an  atmosphere  of  work,  he  soon  recov- 
ers some  hold  on  himself  and  wishes  to 
do  something,  especially  when  the  satis- 
factory performance  of  his  work  earns 
some  small  extra  privileges.  As  his 
power  to  work  increases,  he  ceases  to 
think  so  much  of  himself  as  a  maimed 
man,  but  begins  to  think  of  what  he  will 
be  able  to  do  in  the  future." 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  work  in 
occupational  therapy  is  for  its  curative 
effects  and  whatever  work  is  undertaken 
should  be  for  this  purpose.  In  spite  of 
this  fact  it  is  frequently  possible  where 
there  is  a  proper  relationship  between  the 
hospital  authorities  and  those  who  are 
responsible  for  re-educational  work,  to 
secure  a  definite  articulation  of  the  work 
in  occupational  therapy  with  the  re-edu- 
cation, especially  if  the  patient  arrives 
at  a  decision  with  reference  to  the  kind 
of  work  for  which  he  desires  to  fit  him- 
self before  he  receives  his  discharge 
from  the  hospital. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  work  in  re- 
education begin  immediately  upon  the  re- 
lease of  the  patient  from  the  hospital. 
It  is  found  that  if  time  is  allowed  to 
elapse  and  especially  if  he  returns  to 
home  and  friends  where  he  received  un- 
due attention  and  consideration  for  some 
time,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  an  in- 
terest in  further  re-education.  Fre- 
quently the  men  have  the  feeling  that 
they  have  made  their  contribution  and 
that  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  they 
are  cared  for  in  the  future  rests  on 
other  shoulders. 

Dr.  Bourillon,  the  famous  French  au- 
thority, touching  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, says: 

"The  working  force  of  the  nation,  dec- 
imated by  the  war,  must  be  restored  as 
far  as  possible  by  making  as  many  as 
can  be  of  the  invalided  economically  pro- 
ductive to  their  fullest  capacity.  Again, 
from  the  social  point  of  view,  it  would 
mean  that  grave  difficulties  would  con- 
front us  if  these  splendid  victims  of 
war  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tions and  dangers  of  a  prolonged  period 
of  idleness,  unworthy  of  them.    It  is  Sir 
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duty  to  make  them  understand  that  if 
society  owes  them  a  debt,  they  in  their 
turn,  must  offer  to  their  Motherland  after 
their  heroism  and  their  sufferings,  that 
which  remains  of  their  strength,  and  as 
far  as  lies  in  their  power,  the  ability  and 
the  will  to  co-operate  in  the  economic  re- 
building of  their  country. 

In  order  to  attain  this  end,  there  must 
first  be  a  preparation  for  the  moral  at- 
titude of  the  invalid.  This  is  necessitated 
by  his  particular  state  of  mind,  which  is 
somewhat  prejudiced,  and  it  seems  nec- 
essary for  us  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  this  con- 
dition. 

All  are  not  immediately  willing  to  take 
up  some  work ;  far  from  it,  and  this  is  a 
tendency,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
to  be  feared  as  much  for  themselves  as 
for  the  state.  It  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary to  fight  it,  as  evil  counsellors, 
profiting  by  the  disarray  in  which  the 
souls  of  these  peasants  and  workmen  are 
plunged,  have  begun  their  disastrous 
work.  To  the  question  which  so  many 
of  the  invalids  are  putting,  "What  is  to 
become  of  me  ?"  they  reply :  "Make  your 
claims  heard !  The  state  owes  you  every- 
thing ;  was  it  not  in  her  service  you  were 
wounded?"  Even  now  there  is  talk  of 
forming  a  syndicate  of  the  disabled 
which  will  be  a  hotbed  of  revolutionary 
movements. 

These  same  agitators  are  also  trying 
to  persuade  the  disabled  soldier  that  if 
he  learns  to  exercise  a  new  calling,  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  his  pen- 
sion, and  almost  daily  we  are  obliged  to 
assure  them  to  the  contrary,  for  this 
statement  has  no  foundation  whatever. 
The  pension  remains  absolutely  the  same 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  earned  by 
the  disabled  soldier  before  the  war. 
These  sinister  suggestions,  these  coun- 
sels to  a  life  of  idleness  and  revolt. are 
all  the  more  dangerous  as  they  fall  on 
favorable  ground.  Our  young  wounded 
soldiers,  weakened  by  violent  and  pro- 
longed sufferings,  dangerous  operations, 
and  nervous  shocks,  have  had  their  equi- 
librium rudely  shaken  and  disturbed. 
Such  shocks  to  their  physical  organiza- 
tion are  bound  to  react  on  their  mental 
and  moral  condition. 

Add  to  this  their  isolation,  their  nat- 


ural preoccupation  in  their  own  fate  and 
that  of  those  dear  to  them,  and  it  will 
explain  the  kind  of  inertia,  the  decay  of 
will  power,  and  the  apparent  indifference 
to  the  future,  which  gives  the  impression 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  incapable 
of  ever  again  realizing  the  joy  of  work." 

There  is  perhaps  no  way  in  which  a 
more  definite  idea  can  be  obtained  of  a 
method  by  which  the  re-education  w^ork 
may  be  handled  than  to  consider  briefly 
the  system  that  is  in  operation  in  Canada. 
When  the  wounded  man  arrives  in  Can- 
ada he  comes  under  the  direction  of  the 
Military  Hospitals'  Commission  and  is 
assigned  to  a  local  hospital  as  near  his 
home  and  friends  as  possible.  He  is  in- 
terviewed by  a  local  representative  of  the 
commission  known  as  a  vocational  of- 
ficer. This  officer  makes  a  complete  sur- 
vey from  a  vocational  standpoint.  This 
report  goes  to  a  local  board,  known  as  a 
Disabled  Soldiers*  Training  Board,  con- 
sisting of  the  direct  vocational  officer,  a 
medical  officer,  and  a  representative  from 
the  local  industries,  especially  the  one  in 
which  the  convalescent  is  interested. 
This  board,  after  consultation  with  the 
soldier,  selects  his  course  of  training.  In 
arriving  at  a  decision,  the  following 
points  are  considered:  (1)  The  man's 
preference.  (2)  Results  of  examination. 
(3)  Other  sources  of  information.  The 
decision  of  the  board,  together  with  the 
survey  records,  are  sent  to  the  Military 
Hospitals'  Commission  at  Ottawa  for 
consideration.  If  this  body  approves  of 
the  decision,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
vocational  officer  to  make  it  effective. 
During  the  time  the  soldier  is  in  the 
convalescence  hospital,  he  is  still  under 
military  direction.  When  he  is  ready  to 
leave  the  hospital,  however,  he  is  dis- 
charged so  that  if  the  work  of  re-educa- 
tion is  undertaken  it  is  voluntary  on  his 
part.  The  countries  in  which  compulsor>' 
re-education  has  been  undertaken  have 
found  that  in  general  it  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  If  this  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  European  countries,  it 
would  be  much  less  likely  to  succeed  in 
countries  that  are  characterized  by  the 
independence  that  is  found  among  the 
people  of  this  country  and  Canada. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  assure 
the  cripple  that  his  pension  would  not  be 
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reduced  as  a  result  of  any  increase  in 
earning  capacity  that  resulted  from  his 
re-education.  In  Germany  this  has  been 
so  marked  that  this  state  of  mind  has 
been  named  "pension  hysteria."  The 
Canadian  government  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing provision :  "No  deduction  shall 
be  made  from  the  amount  awarded  to 
any  pensioner  owing  to  his  having  un- 
dertaken work  or  perfected  himself  in 
some  form  of  industry."  To  avoid  ques- 
tion the  amount  of  the  pension  is  fixed 
by  a  board  before  the  cripple  undertakes 
the  vocational  course  of  training.  In 
those  coimtries  in  which  the  disabled 
soldier  is  discharged  at  the  end  of  the 
hospital  period,  since  the  pay  as  a  soldier 
ceases,  some  provision  is  made  so  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  individual  to  re- 
ceive compensation  during  the  training 
period. 

In  Belgium  an  interesting  situation 
exists  because  the  entire  male  population 
is  mqbilized.  The  men  are  kept  under 
military  discipline  until  the  period  of  ed- 
ucation is  complete.  The  very  best 
craftsmen  are  brought  in  to  serve  as  in- 
structors on  a  soldier's  pay,  which  is  ap- 
proximately eight  cents  per  day. 

In  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  that  may  face  us  in  connection 
with  the  re-education  of  our  disabled  sol- 
diers, the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Elducation  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"As  regards  numbers  to  be  vocation- 
ally re-educated  Canadian  experience 
would  appear  to  indicate  20,000  for  the 
first  year,  40,000  additional  for  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  60,000  additional  for  the 
third  year,  and  aggregate  for  three  years 
of  war  of  120,000  men. 

"Immediate  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  training  during  1918  of  at  least 
20,000  men.  In  the  second  year  of 
fighting,  on  the  above  assumption,  the 
discharges  from  the  military  hospitals 
will  provide  each  month  between  3,000 
and  4,000  candidates  for  vocational 
training,  and  in  each  month  of  the  third 
year  of  the  fighting,  approximately  5,000 
candidates. 

If  the  vocational  training  course  aver- 
ages six  months  per  man,  the  number  of 
men  actually  in  training  may  be  roughly 
estimated  to  be  10,000  at  the  close  of  one 


year  of  fighting,  20,000  at  the  close  of 
the  second  year,  and  30,000  at  the  close 
of  the  third  year." 

Numbers  is  not  the  only  consideration 
as  the  educational  problems  presented  by 
the  cripples  are  numerous,  due  to  the 
wide  range  in  preparation  of  the  men 
who  entered  the  army.  One  of  the  first 
questions  that  will  be  presented  will  be 
that  of  teaching  some  of  them  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language.  The 
figures  that  have  been  given  out  indicate 
that  it  is  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  our 
drafted  army  that  is  unable  to  read  and 
write  our  language.  The  experiences 
that  we  are  now  going  through  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  leaves  no  question 
about  the  desirability  of  giving  such  men 
an  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
our  language. 

Professor  Bourillon  of  France  writes: 

"It  is  touching  when  an  Unfortunate 
man  deprived  of  an  arm,  confesses,  with 
downcast  eyes,  that  he  knows  neither 
how  to  read  nor  write,  and  it  is  an  im- 
pressive sight  to  see  these  brave  men 
wearing  on  their  breasts  the  glorious  in- 
signia of  their  bravery,  spelling  out  like 
little  children,  with  an  air  at  once  con- 
fused and  stubborn,  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet. Their  place  is  not  in  the  voca- 
tional schools,  but  in  the  primary  schools, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  a  huge  organiza- 
tion, placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  should 
remedy  this  sad  state  of  affairs.  Why 
not  establish  primary  courses  in  all  con- 
valescent homes,  which  will  gather  to- 
gether all  the  illiterate  of  the  establish- 
ment for  a  few  hours  each  day?  Some 
local  man,  a  teacher,  taken  by  preference 
from  the  ranks  of  the  wounded  (there 
are  more  than  350  in  the  Primary  Corps 
of  the  Seine),  a  few  school  supplies,  and 
you  have  the  means  of  dragging  these 
unhappy  one-armed  men  from  the 
abysses  of  ignorance.  Provided  with 
sufficient  elementary  education,  the  in- 
valided with  one  arm  may  easily  be 
placed,  either  in  public  offices,  in  which, 
it  is  only  too  evident,  posts  which  they 
are  capable  of  filling  must  be  reserved 
for  them,  or  in  private  concerns  as 
clerks,  or  as  doorkeepers,  messengers, 
etc." 

The  other  extreme  will  be  many  men 
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who  left  a  partially  completed  college  or 
professional  course  who  may  desire  to 
continue  their  preparation  providing 
their  physical  disability  will  permit.  It 
seems  quite  likely  that  many  men  who 
may  have  had  other  plans  previous  to 
being  crippled,  will  turn  to  the  teaching 
profession.  An  English  writer  in  the 
September,  1917,  "Recalled  to  Life" 
makes  the  following  comment: 

"To  many  men  the  teaching  profession 
affords  an  opening,  and  the  schools 
would  be  great  gainers  if  suitable  men, 
enriched  in  mind  and  character  by  the 
experience  of  the  war,  can  be  brought 
into  the  teaching  profession." 

Certainly  provision  should  be  made  so 
that  all  men  who  have  the  capacity  and 
preparation  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  technical 
colleges  and  professional  schools.  Un- 
doubtedly the  largest  number  will  secure 
their  further  training  in  some  vocational 
field.  The  number  of  occupations  that 
are  being  taught  to  the  disabled  at  the 
present  time  in  Canada  and  European 
countries,  is  between  forty  and  fifty. 
They  include  typewriting,  stenography, 
bookkeeping,  tailoring,  shoe  making  and 
repairing,  telegraphy,  printing,  drafting, 
gardening,  poultry  husbandry,  gas  en- 
gine operation,  preparation  for  civil  serv- 
ice positions,  electrical  switchboard  work, 
leather  work,  tin  and  copper  smithing, 
woodworking,  and  chauffeurs.  In  the 
Belgium  Institute  for  Re-education  alone 
forty-three  different  trades  are  taught. 

Many  have  felt  that  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding farm  life  would  be  especially 
attractive  to  the  disabled  soldiers,  espe- 
cially those  suffering  from  "shell  shock." 
The  Canadian  authorities,  with  this  idea 
in  mind,  have  made  provision  for  fur- 
nishing 160  acres  of  land  free  to  each 
war  cripple  and  are  making  it  possible 
for  him  to  borrow  as  much  as  £500.  In 
spite  of  this,  55%  of  the  Canadian  crip- 
ples who  had  previously  had  farm  expe- 
rience, declined  to  return  to  the  land. 
Army  life  had  resulted  in  such  a  develop- 
ment of  the  social  instincts  that  they  had 
no  desire  to  live  under  the  isolation  that 
characterizes  the  life  on  the  western 
prairies  of  Canada.  In  New  Zealand  the 
government  has  purchased  60,862  acres 
of  land  and  set  aside  264,396  acres  of 


Crown  Lands  for  the  crippled  soldiers. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  secure  lands 
adapted  to  fruit,  vegetables  and  poultry, 
that  are  near  railways,  so  that  the  dis- 
abled soldiers  may  have  such  advantages 
as  are  afforded  by  convenient  markets. 
The  government  advances  money  to  the 
extent  of  i500. 

The  general  opinion  among  students  of 
the  question  is  that  farming,  especially 
gardening,  poultry  keeping,  beekeeping, 
floriculture,  and  small  fruits,  offers  one 
of  the  best  opportunities  for  those  who 
are  disabled  to  become  completely  or  par- 
tially self-supporting.  This  opinion  is 
based  on  statistical  studies  that  have 
been  made.  To  make  farm  life  attrac- 
tive to  our  returning  soldiers,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  become 
owners  of  the  soil.  The  land  that  is 
made  available  should  not  be  in  isolated 
communities.  It  should  be  good  land, 
adapted  to  the  kinds  of  farming  activi- 
ties that  the  cripple  can  perform  most 
easily,  and  so  located  that  a  ready 
market  will  be  found  for  the  products. 
If  the  cripple  is  placed  on  a  farm  un- 
der unfavorable'  conditions  he  is  most 
certain  to  become  discouraged  and  bitter. 
In  all  re-education  it  is  absolutely  fim- 
damental  that  the  disabled  should  not  be 
misled  in  the  choice  of  their  work,  or 
else  in  a  short  time  they  will  have  aban- 
doned their  recently  chosen  occupation 
and  become  public  charges.  To  make 
possible  the  placing  of  cripples  on  the 
land  under  these  conditions  will  mean  a 
carefully  worked  out  plan  on  the  part 
of  the  State  and  Federal  governments  or 
many  of  them  will  become  victims  of 
some  of  the  various  land  schemes  that 
are  most  certain  to  spring  up. 

What  preparation  is  being  made  in  this 
country  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
abled soldiers  that  are  even  now  return- 
ing from  our  over-seas  forces?  A  ntmi- 
ber  of  studies  have  been  made  especially 
through  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
Crippled  and  Disabled  men.  Recently 
two  bulletins  on  the  subject  have  ap- 
peared from  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  and  also  one  from 
the  office  of  the  Surgeon-General.  This 
same  office  has  two  or  three  hospitals 
under  its  direction  at  the  present  time  in 
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which  occupational  therapy  is  carried  out 
for  the  disabled  soldiers.  Plans  are  un- 
der way  for  the  establishment  of  many 
more  of  these  centers  in  the  near  future. 
Great  progress  has  not  been  made,  so  far 
as  vocational  re-election  is  concerned, 
because  no  agreement  Has  been  reached 
as  to  where  the  responsibility  for  the 
work  is  to  be  vested.  Some  feel  that 
since  medical  questions  are  involved  that 
they  belong  to  the  War  Department,  un- 
der the  Surgeon-General's  direction. 
Qaim  was  made  for  it  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
responsible  for  the  placement  of  the  men 
when  they  wre  prepared  to  return  to  the 
industries.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  has  expectations  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
recently  charged  with  administering  a 
system  of  Vocational  Education  through 
the  United  States.  They  had  further 
claim  on  the  ground  that  the  problem 
was  largely  an  educational  one.  Finally 
the  following  section  taken  from  the  war- 
risk  insurance  bill  implies  that  the  work 
is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance. 

"That  in  case  of  dismemberment,  of 
injuries  to  sight  or  hearing,  and  other 
injuries  commonly  causing  permanent 
disability,  the  injured  person  shall  fol- 
low such  course  or  courses  of  rehabili- 
tation, re-education,  and  vocational  train- 
ing as  the  United  States  may  provide  or 
procure  to  be  provided.  Should  such 
course  prevent  the  injured  from  follow- 
ing substantially  gainful  occupation 
while  taking  same,  a  form  of  enlistment 
may  be  required  which  shall  bring  the 
injured  person  to  the  military  or  naval 
service.  Such  enlistment  shall  entitle  the 
person  to  full  pay  as  during  the  last 
month  of  his  active  service,  and  his  fam- 
ily allowances  and  allotment  as  herein 
provided,  in  lieu  of  all  other  compensa- 
tion for  the  time  being. 

"In  case  of  his  wilful  failure  properly 
to  follow  such  course  or  so  to  enlist,  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation  shall  be  sus- 
pended until  such  wilful  failure  ceases 
and  no  compensation  shall  be  payable  for 
the  intervening  period."  No  appropria- 
tion was  made  and  as  a  consequence  the 
bureau  has  done  nothing. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  that  was 
called  by  the  Surgeon-General  on  Jan- 


uary 14th,  an  agreement  was  reached  be- 
tween the  various  conflicting  interests, 
and  a  bill  was  presented  to  Congress 
which,  if  it  passes,  will  be  known  as 
"The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Law." 
Provision  is  made  for  a  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  to  be  composed  of 
one  representative  respectively  of  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  Department  of 
War,  Department  of  Navy,  Department 
of  Labor,  and  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  This  act  makes  pro- 
vision for  maintenance  of  the  disabled 
soldier  and  his  family  during  the  period 
of  training  and  gives  the  Board  wide 
powers  in  providing  courses  of  instruc- 
tion through  existing  educational  agen- 
cies or  by  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  an  un- 
derstanding between  all  of  the  conflict- 
ing interests  may  be  reached  as  there  are 
many  problems  still  to  be  met  before  we 
shall  be  able  to  handle  in  any  adequate 
fashion  our  returning  war  cripples. 
Courses  of  study  must  be  organized, 
teachers  prepared,  and  effective  propa- 
ganda carried  on  if  the  crippled  soldiers 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  that 
should  be  placed  before  them.  We  are 
in  position  to  benefit  by  the  experience 
that  the  other  countries  have  had.  We 
have  been  willing  to  pour  out  wealth  to 
send  our  forces  abroad;  certainly,  we 
are  not  going  to  be  less  liberal  in  our 
expenditures  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  who  even  now  are  suffering  bodily 
injuries  for  us.  What,  if  any  opportun- 
ity for  service  in  connection  with  this 
great  work  will  there  be  for  those  of  us 
who  are  engaged  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion? It  is  the  invariable  testimony  of 
those  countries  in  which  the  re-education 
work  is  not  compulsory  that  a  great 
campaign  of  education  is  necessary.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  work  of  re-educa- 
tion in  France,  it  was  found  that  only 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  those  who 
would  have  been  benefitted,  cared  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  As 
a  result  of  a  persistent  effort  to  make 
both  the  wounded  soldiers  and  the  pub- 
lic understand  the  purposes  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  re-education  a  changed  atti- 
tude has  been  brought  about.  In  this 
phase  we  can  all  assist  if  we  will  take 
the  pains  to  mak%ig^^#gjte§dntelligent 
on  the  subject. 
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THE  EAR  IN  CORRECT  SPEECH 

Edwin  Fairley,  Jamaica  High  School,  New  York  City 


YOU  will  want  to  know,  first,  what 
I  mean  by  "correct  speech."  In 
fact,  I  mean  several  things. 
A.  By  correct  speech  I  mean  speech 
that  is  grammatically  correct ;  speech  that 
does  not  violate  the  canons  of  usage.  I 
think  you  will  all  acknowledge  that,  while 
correct  speech  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  the 
grim  fact  of  incorrect  speech  is  confront- 
ing us  on  every  hand.  While  we  are  in 
the  devout  attitude  as  regards  speech  of 
the  little  girl  who  prayed,  "O  Lord,  make 
me  pure;  make  me  absolutely  pure,  like 
Royal  baking  powder,"  we  are  actually 
far  from  pure. 

1.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  grim 
fact  of  incorrect  speech  in  ourselves. 
While  we  are  met  here,  encircled  by  all 
that  exalts  and  embellishes  civilized  life, 
the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw  is  daily 
devouring  space.  In  a  recent  notice  is- 
ued  by  an  English  teachers'  association 
I  found  two  grammatical  mistakes  on  one 
page.  In  a  widely  used  rhetoric  I  find 
this  rule:  "Never  use  *a'  after  kind  or 
sort,"  and  on  another  page  in  the  same 
book  the  pupil  is  asked  to  write  a  com- 
position describing  what  kind  of  an  auto- 
mobile his  friend  drives. 

2.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  grim 
fact  of  incorrect  speech  in  our  pupils.  Do 
I  need  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  particulars? 
I  am  sure  that  your  own  experience  fur- 
nishes you  with  all  the  awful  examples 
that  are  necessary. 

3.  We  are  face  to  face  with  incorrect 
speech  in  our  superiors,  the  educational 
authorities.  There  is  always  more  or  less 
fun  in  swearing  at  the  management,  and 
I  fear  that  I  take  an  unholy  joy  in  the 
mistakes  of  those  in  authority.  So  when 
a  superintendent  comes  into  my  school 
and  says,  "Say,  listen,  every  English 
teacher  ought  to  have  their  plan  book," 
I  am  afraid  I  am  not  duly  impressed  by 
his  learning.  A  president  of  a  Board 
of  Education,  in  a  printed  statement  says, 
"Purpose  and  spirit  is ;"  a  superintendent 
writes  to  his  principals,  "If  any  principal 
wishes  to  use  this  fund,  they  will  please 
let  me  know  early  in  the  term,"  and  the 
judicious  grieve. 

4.  Even  public  speakers  are  not  entire- 
ly immune  from  mistakes.  Only  last 
w^eek  a  distinguished  professor  and  Har- 


vard graduate  was  guilty  of  saying, 
"Someone  had  it  happen  to  them."  I 
sometimes  find  myself  wondering  why 
we  play  such  ducks  and  drakes  with  our 
pronouns.  If  only  all  men  would  re- 
member that  a  pronoun  is  a  pro-noun  and 
not  a  pro-verb  or  a  pro-sentence.  For 
example,  "He  walked  fast,  which  made 
him   warm."     But   enough. 

B.  By  correct  speech  I  mean  speech 
that  is  simple  and  easy  to  understand. 

1.  It  should  be  free  from  pretence.  I 
once  had  a  pupil  who  would  flap  his 
wings  and  fly  away,  no  matter  what  sub- 
ject I  gave  him  to  write  upon.  Here  is 
one  of  his  flights.  I  asked  him  to  explain 
the  word  "chanticleer"  in  "Sir  Launfal." 
He  said  that  chanticleer  was  a  beautiful 
feathered  songster  who  used  to  alight 
at  L' Allegro's  window,  of  a  morning,  and 
summon  him  with  song  to  the  day's 
pleasures. 

2.  Correct  speech  should  be  free  from 
purple  patches.  By  purple  patches  I 
mean  such  things  as  this:  "Afar  down 
the  alley  a  lone  ragman  drove  his  chariot 
slowly  along  and  chanted  his  plaintive 
lay.  The  wind  moaned  through  the  chim- 
neypots, the  red  sun  looked  dimly  down 
through  the  smoke,  and  the  littie  bird 
stood  on  the  roof  of  the  cowshed  and 
scratched  its  neck. 

"Sadly  the  stray  policeman  in  the  gray 
distance  swiped  a  banana  from  the  cart 
of  a  passing  Italian,  and  peeled  it  with  a 
grimy  hand.  He  was  thinking,  thinking. 
And  the  dead  leaves  still  choked  tiie  tin 
spout  above  the  rain  water  barrel  in  the 
back  yard.  And  the  little  bird  stood  on 
the  roof  of  the  cow-shed  and  scratched 
its  neck,  and  softly  murmured,  *I  scratch 
because  it  itches.'" 

I  think  I  may  take  for  granted  that  we 
all  want  correct  speech.  That  is,  we 
covet  such  speech  for  ourselves  and  wc 
should  like  to  hear  it  in  others.  But,  so 
far,  the  common  speech  has  been  too 
powerful  for  our  puny  efforts  to  cure  its 
defects.  Shall  we  keep  on  in  the  old  way, 
or  shall  we  be  willing  to  try  something 
different  ? 

In  "Comus,"  when  the  Lady  is  lost  in 
"the  perplexed  paths  of  the  drear  wood," 
at  night,  she  says  that  her  ear,  if  it  be 
true,  must  be  heV  best  guidDQ^ake  her 
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word  as  my  text  when  I  speak  to  you 
of  the  ear  in  correct  speech.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  ways  of  words  in 
English  speech  are  like  the  perplexed 
paths  of  a  drear  wood  to  many  of  the 
pupils  in  our  schools.  They  might  cry 
out,  if  they  were  articulate,  in  the  very 
words  of  the  same  Lady  in  "Comus/* 
"Oh  where  (else) 

Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 

In   the   blind  mazes   of   this   tangled 
wood?" 
How  shall  we  teach  them  their  way? 

There  have  been  two  ways  in  which 
that  question  has  been  answered.  The 
first,  which  has  usually  been  given  by 
English  teachers,  is  that  we  shall  teach 
correct  speech  by  compelling  our  students 
to  learn  the  rules  of  grammar.  The 
second  is  that  we  must  drill  them  con- 
stantly in  the  best  forms,  and  let  them 
learn  correct  speech  through  the  ear. 
You  elocutionists  will  probably  all  be 
found  giving  your  allegiance  to  the 
second  method,  so  that  when  I  appear 
before  you  to  advocate  that  way  of  re- 
demption you  may  think  that  I  am  doing 
a  useless  thing,  but  the  other  camp  is 
so  strongly  entrenched  and  so  completely 
in  possession  of  the  field  that  I  am  per- 
haps justified  in  splintering  a  lance  on 
your  side  to  see  if,  together,  we  may 
accomplish  something  in  dislodging  that 
hoary  old  foe,  formal  grammar,  from 
his  position. 

I  am  impelled  to  this  the  more  from 
some  recent  experiences.  In  a  fifth  term 
high  sdiool  class  a  pupil  recently  wrote 
"I  seen"  and  "that  learned  me  a  lesson" 
in  the  same  theme.  When  I  read  her 
own  work  to  her,  she  immediately  cor- 
rected both  mistakes.  She  had  had  all 
the  instruction  in  grammar  given  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  in  New  York 
City  that  is  no  light  diet,  for  a  recent 
investigation  shows  that  42%  of  the  time 
devoted  to  English  in  the  last  two  years 
of  the  elementary  course  is  used  for  in- 
struction in  formal  grammar,  and  she 
had  had  two  years  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  in  our  own  school  and 
yet  she  wrote  "I  seen"  and  "that  learned 
me  a  lesson."  I  confess  that  this  experi- 
ence has  given  me  a  shock  from  which 
I  hope  that  I  shall  not  soon  recover. 

Again,  every  term,  as  an  English  teach- 
er, I  am  confronted  with  the  necessity 


of  preparing  my  pupils  for  a  three  hour 
Regents'  test  in  English  grammar,  a  test 
which  is  so  hard  that  many  teachers 
could  not  pass  it,  and  so  useless  that  I 
cannot  see  that  it  helps  my  pupils  one 
inch  on  the  road  to  correct  speech.  And 
yet  I  must  spend  several  weeks  every 
term  drilling  my  boys  and  girls  in  formal 
grammar,  for  they  cannot  be  graduated 
from  any  high  school  in  New  York  City 
without  the  two  Regents'  counts  in  Eng- 
lish grammar.  We  have  to  learn  such 
things  as  the  nominative  absolute,  which 
I  loathe  and  abhor  and  never  use,  at 
least  in  my  lucid  intervals.  I  ask  you 
if  you  like  this  locution,  "The  rain  having 
ceased,  I  lowered  my  umbrella?"  We 
have  to  learn  the  objective  complement. 
And  when  we  have  learned  it,  of  what 
use  is  it?  Does  it  help  me  one  iota  after 
I  have  painted  the  town  red  to  know 
that  "red"  is  called  an  objective  comple- 
ment ?  So  I  shall  try  to  make  two  points 
this  morning,  first,  that  formal  grammar 
is  not  the  way  out  in  correct  speech, 
and  second,  that  the  true  way  out  of  the 
perplexities  of  English  speech  is  through 
the  ear. 

First,  then,  grammar  does  not  teach 
correct  speech.  It  was  Richard  Grant 
White  who  called  English  a  grammerless 
tongue.  He  was  not  quite  right,  of 
course,  but  he  was  so  nearly  right  that 
we  can  take  a  leaf  out  of  his  book.  Gram- 
mar records  usage;  it  does  not  make  it. 
When  usage  changes,  as  it  always  does, 
grammar  must  change,  too.  Years  and 
years  ago,  usage  gave  up  thee  and  thou 
in  the  singular  and  adopted  the  plural 
you  instead,  but  how  loath  grammar  was 
to  record  the  change.  When  I  went  to 
school,  the  grammar  I  studied  in  Law- 
rence Academy,  Falmouth,  Mass.,  had 
not  yet  heard  of  the  change.  Usage  and 
grammar  remind  me  forcibly  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  idealist  and  the  practical  man. 
The  idealist  always  leads,  the  practical 
man  comes  trotting  after,  and  usually  a 
long   way   after. 

"The  idea  that  the  free  use  of  speech 
is  tied  down  by  the  grammarians  must 
first  be  given  up ;  all  that  the  grammarian 
can  do  is  to  formulate  the  current  uses 
of  his  time  which  are  determined  by 
habit  and  custom,  and  are  accordingly  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  flux" — A.  H.  Sayce, 
who  goes  on  to  sa)^, j;\^^i^im^next  get 
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rid  of  the  notion  that  English  grammar 
should  be  modelled  after  tfiat  of  ancient 
Rome;  until  we  do  so  we  shall  never 
understand  even  the  elementary  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  based.    Then  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  we  cannot  speak  of  de- 
clensions in  English,  since  English  has  no 
gender  except  in  pronouns  of  the  third 
person,  and  no  cases  except  the  genitive. 
It  is  absurd  in  English  to  speak  of  the 
"agreement"    of    adjectives    with    their 
nouns,  for  there  is  no  such  thing.     The 
same  word  may  sometimes  be  a  noun  and 
sometimes  an  adjective,  as  "Boston"  and 
"Boston  baked  beans"  can  show.     We 
cannot  compress  our  verbs  into  the  cate- 
gories of  Latin  grammar:  for  example, 
the  present  tense  must  include  the  pro- 
gressive and  the  emphatic  forms.     Our 
verbs  are  so  helpless  that  they  cannot 
stand  alone.    Dream  by  itself  is  a  noun ; 
it  needs  a  subject  before  it  functions  as 
a  verb.     We  have  no  objective  or  ac- 
cusative case  except  in  the  forms  of  a 
few  pronouns.     The  subjunctive  as  an 
inflectional  form  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
And  so  we  might  go  on.    Perhaps  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  at 
least    some     foundation    to     the    idea 
that  English   is  a  grammarless   tongue. 
I  should  like  to  say  further  that,  far 
from  being  an  aid    to    correct    speech, 
grammar  is  sometimes  a  positive  hind- 
rance.    I   defy  anyone  to  think  of  the 
grammatical  relation  of  a  word  and  at 
the  same  time  carry  on  a  connected  train 
of  thought.     It  is  of  course  doing  two 
things  at  once  and  few  of  us  can  do  that. 
As  Jesperson  says,  "When  the  mind  is 
occupied  with  a  word  as  a  grammatical 
phenomenon,  the  mind's  power  of  calling 
forth  ideas  is,  of  course,  lessened  to  a 
considerable  degree."    An  added  embar- 
rassment arises   from  the  circumstance 
that  we  think,  not  in  words,  but  in  sen- 
tences.    So  if,  when  we  are  thinking  in 
sentences,  we  stop  to  arrange  the  syntax 
of  a  word,  two  different  categories  come 
into  head  on  collision,  with  the  result  that 
neither  the  grammar  nor  the  thought  is 
carried  out  to  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion.   The  unit  of  speech  is  the  sentence, 
not  the  word,  just  as  the  unit  of  a  well 
organized  society  is  the  family,  not  the 
individual.     A  committee  of   our   New 
York  City  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English  made  a  careful  study  of  the  con- 
ditions  in   the    elementary   schools   and 


found  that  the  results  of  English  teach- 
ing were  very  unsatisfactory,  for  the 
critics  of  the  schools  could  say  with  some 
degree  of  truth,  "Your  boys  and  girls 
cannot  compose  a  decent  sentence:  they 
cannot  write  even  an  ordinary  letter." 
Our  teachers  admit  a  large  part  of  this 
indictment,  and  also  admit  that  they  are 
using  42%  of  the  time  available  for  Eng- 
lish in  teaching  formal  grammar,  which 
even  the  teachers  who  are  the  chief  sin- 
ners confess  has  little  or  no  influence 
on  forming  correct  speech  habits.  So 
we,  for  I  include  myself  reluctantly  in 
the  indictment,  are  in  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  using  42%  of  the  time  devoted 
to  English  for  a  subject  which  either  does 
not  in  practice,  or  cannot  materially  aid 
in  securing  correctness  of  expression  in 
English.  Our  committee  went  on  to 
recommend  that  a  large  part  of  the  time 
actually  used  for  technical,  grammar  be 
employed  for  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion, that  only  the  essentials  of  grammar 
be  taught,  and  that  the  time  usually  spent 
on  grammar  be  employed  directly,  with 
purpose  aforethought,  in  the  securing  of 
correctness  of  expression. 

Coming  now  to  the  positive  part  of 
my  subject,  I  want  to  say  that  we  learn 
correct  speech  through  the  sense  of 
hearing,  through  the  ear.  Here  I  hope 
you  will  be  with  me  heartily,  and  so  in 
all  confidence  I  bespeak  your  co-opera- 
tion. I  do  not  at  all  want  to  unload  upon 
you  the  responsibility  for  correct  speech, 
but  I  do  want  to  feel  that  you  will  help 
the  English  teachers,  so  that  this  great 
responsibility  may  be  shared  and  broad- 
ened, and  that  so  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing correct  speech  may  be  made  more 
likely. 

A.  My  panacea  for  the  cure  of  the  ills 
to  which  speech  is  heir  is  very  simple, 
but  none  the  less  ^flFective,  I  trust.  It 
is,  in  one  word,  drill  in  the  accepted 
forms  of  correct  speech.  How  do  we 
learn  to  walk?  Is  it  by  learning  care- 
fully the  rules  of  equilibrium,  and  by 
making  a  study  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  walking  muscles? 
In  learning  to  play  tennis,  is  it  necessary 
to  study  the  laws  of  projectiles,  and  to 
be  up  on  the  resilience  of  rubber,  and 
to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  ballis- 
tics before  one  is  qualified  to  say  "Forty- 
love?"  Of  course  it  isn't.  But,  you  say, 
walking  and  playing  tennis  are  not  cases 
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in  point.  Speech  is  altogether  a  diflferent 
thing.  It  has  definite  laws  which  one 
must  learn  if  he  hopes  to  be  proficient. 
Yes,  speech  has  definite  laws,  but  gram- 
mar does  not  make  them ;  it  only  records 
them  after  they  are  made.  I  shall  not 
object  to  a  little  grammar  late  in  the 
high  school  course,  but  I  do  object  strenu- 
ously to  the  important  place  which  gram- 
mar has  taken  in  our  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary schools,  for  I  believe  that  it  is 
not  doing  what  it  is  supposed  to  do, 
giving  us  correct  speech.  I  should  set 
pupils  to  woric  to  learn  good  usage  by 
reading  and  practising  good  usage  under 
competent  leadership.  If  we  want  our 
children  to  learn  dancing  or  any  other 
form  of  bodily  activity  we  set  them  to 
practising  it.  Speech  is  just  as  natural 
to  a  normal  human  being  as  walking  is 
and  should  be  taught  in  much  the  same 
way.  Savages  and  children  who  are 
equally  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  speech 
manage  to  communicate  with  each  other 
pretty  well.  Indeed,  savages,  as  ignorant 
of  grammar  and  its  laws  as  possible,  still 
have  ordered  speech. 

B.  The  way  to  correct  speech  is  the 
way  of  drill.  We  don't  make  enough 
of  drill  in  any  department  of  education 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  we 
have  rarely  tried  it  in  our  efforts  after 
correct  speech.  So  I  say  let's  try  it. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  de- 
liver children  from  the  errors  of  speech 
to  which  they  are  prone  is  to  drill  them 
constantly  in  correct  forms.  If,  for  ex- 
ample we  have  children  who  are  weak 
in  any  specific  form  such  as  using  a 
singular  subject  with  a  plural  verb  let 
us  give  them  an  abundance  of  drill  ma- 
terial in  that  very  thing  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  see  light  after  a  while. 
They  will  come  out  quicker  that  way  than 
they  will  if  we  oblige  them  to  commit 
a  rule  to  memory.  "It  is  him"  and  "it  is 
me"  will  yield  sooner  to  drill  than  they 
will  to  rule.  "Whom  are  you?  said 
Cyril"  and  a  lot  of  others,  and  Cyril 
and  the  others  probably  knew  the  rule 
but  just  violated  it  because  them  had  not 
been  that  way  before.  Habit,  the  psy- 
chologists tell  us,  is  the  wearing  of  path- 
ways in  the  brain.  The  brain  does  easier 
the  second  time  what  it  has  done  the 
first  time,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  The 
way  to  have  correct  speech  is  like  Horace 
Greeley's  recipe  for  resuming  specie  pay- 


ments. We  must  begin  and  keep  on  until 
good  speech  becomes  second  nature. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  a  good 
many   other  things  besides   liberty. 

Another  excellent  device  for  securing 
correct  speech  is  an  abundance  of  read- 
ing aloud.  I  fear  that  this  practice  has 
fallen  into  disuse  in  many  places.  We 
take  for  granted  that  our  children  can 
read,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  I  may 
even  dare  to  say  in  this  presence  that 
many  teachers  cannot  read  as  they  should. 
I  don't  mean  that  they  cannot  read  with 
all  the  graces  .of  the  elocutionist,  but  I 
mean  that  they  cannot  read  a  passage  of 
ordinary  prose  so  that  the  meaning  of  it 
is  apparent  to  the  wayfaring  man,  Siough 
a  foolish  one.  I  sometimes  regret  the 
passing  of  the  old-fashioned  reading 
book.  In  the  district  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  which  I  received  what  little 
elementary  education  I  absorbed,  the  gen- 
eral practice  was  for  every  scholar  in 
school  to  belong  to  some  reading  class, 
and  every  day  and  sometimes  twice  every 
day  we  were  obliged  to  read  aloud.  This 
was  excellent  practice  for  us  all,  and  I 
look  back  to  those  old  days  with  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction.  I  still  have  as  a 
choice  treasure  my  old  Parker  and  Wat- 
son Fifth  Reader,  which  I  would  by  no 
means  part  with  if  I  could  not  obtain  an- 
other. The  school  reading  was  supple- 
mented, in  my  own  case,  by  a  lot  of  read- 
ing aloud  at  home.  I  was  brought  up 
in  a  minister's  family,  where  as  soon 
as  a  child  could  read  a  little,  he  was  given 
a  Bible  and  made  to  take  his  turn  in  the 
morning  and  evening  reading  of  the 
Bible ;  in  the  morning  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  evening  from  the  New. 
Now  I  say  all  this,  not  by  any  means  to 
set  myself  up  as  a  paragon,  but  to  urge 
that  we  make  greater  use  of  reading 
aloud  as  a  means  to  secure  correct  speech. 
I  think  that  I  should  prefer  reading  aloud 
to  declamation  as  a  guide,  to  good  speech. 

While  I  am  on  this  division  of  my 
speech  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  other  sources  of  good  English 
which  I  hope  will  never  be  neglected.  I 
refer  to  the  English  Bible  and  the  Epis- 
copal prayer  book.  I  am  not  an  Episco- 
palian, and  I  never  expect  to  be,  but 
I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  English 
of  the  prayer  book.  At  one  time  I  set 
myself  to  commit  to  memory  many  of  the 
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collects,  and  I  have  never  regretted  the 
time  thus  spent.  There  is  a  noble  natur- 
alness and  a  direct  simplicity  about  both 
the  Bible  and  the  prayer  book  that  are 
beyond  praise.  If  we  could  come  some- 
where near  to  their  style,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  at  times,  we  should  be  in  a 
good  case.  We  know  very  little  about 
the  laws  of  prose  rhythm,  but  we  may 
learn  a  lot  about  the  reality  of  prose 
rhythm  by  cultivating  a  familiarity  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  Bible  and  the 
prayer  book.  Another  way  mark  on  the 
road  to  correct  speech  will  be  attained 
when  we  turn  every  recitation  into  an 
exercise  in  English.  There  are  a  few 
recitations  where  this  cannot  be  done,  as 
in  the  foreign  language  classes  where 
all  instruction  and  recitation  are  in  the 
language  studied,  but  all  our  science 
classes,  all  our  mathematics  classes,  and 
all  classes  where  it  is  at  all  necessary 
to  use  the  vernacular  should  be  turned 
into  English  classes.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  teachers  of  other  subjects  say  that 
they  have  no  time  to  bother  with  the 
English  of  their  pupils,  or  if  they  find 
a  scholar  poor  in  English  they  come 
whining  to  the  English  teacher  that  his 
work  is  poor,  for  his  pupils  use  incorrect 
English.  I  know  that  our  work  as  Eng- 
lish teachers  is  poor  enough,  but  I  have 
grown  callous  to  the  complaints  of  other 
teachers.  I  have  one  reply  to  all  their 
complaints.  If  you  use  English  as  one 
of  the, tools  of  instruction,  then  it  is  your 
duty  and  not  mine  to  see  that  your  pupils 
make  use  of  good  English.  So  it  should 
be  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  teacher 
to  insist  that  good  English  is  used  in  his 
class-room.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
where  the  principal  comes  in.  We  shall 
have  co-operation  of  departments  to 
secure  good  speech  and  writing  when  the 
principal  insists  on  it,  but  hardly  before. 
In  the  last  place,  we  may  take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  experience  of  those  teachers 
who  have  revolutionized  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  by  introducing  the 
direct  method.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  for  the  past  six  years  to  teach 
side  by  side  in  the  same  school  with  those 
who  are  employing  the  direct  method 
in  the  teaching  of  both  modem  and  an- 
cient languages.  It  has  been  a  revelation 
to  me  to  see  the  enthusiasm  which  has 
been  developed  in  Latin  and  in  German 
as  soon  as  the  direct  method  has  been 


introduced.  I  feel  that  I  was  born  too 
soon.  When  I  remember  the  agonizing 
hours  which  I  spent  over  the  declension 
of  adjectives  and  the  conjugation  of 
verbs,  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  could  be 
born  again  and  do  my  language  study 
over  again,  too,  under  this  new  and  at- 
tractive and  I  am  bound  to  say,  efficient 
system,  for  by  it  the  pupil  learns  the 
language  itself,  not  a  series  of  facts  about 
the  language.  So  I  would  have  our  Eng- 
lish speaking  boys  and  girls  actually  learn 
English,  not  a  lot  of  facts  about  English. 
Let  us  by  all  means  have  the  direct 
method  in  English  if  this  which  I  quote 
from  the  preface  of  "Beginners  Latin" 
by  my  colleagues,  Drs.  Chickering  and 
Hoadley,  is  as  true  of  English  as  they 
think  it  is  true  of  Latin : 

"The  Direct  Method  is  that  method 
which  presents  Latin  directly  to  the  mind 
of  the  pupil,  as  having  a  living  and  im- 
mediate significance  of  its  own.  It  main- 
tains that  word-forms,  word-order,  and 
syntax  ane  neither  independent  nor  ab- 
stract and  mechanical  phenomena,  but 
that  they  are  inseparably  bound  together 
to  form  a  living  means  of  conveying  real 
ideas.  Therefore  it  teaches  these  three 
elements  together,  presenting  syntactical 
phrases  as  a  species  of  vocabulary,  and 
always  in  complete  sentences."  To  all 
of  which  I  say,  "Amen." 

To  sum  up,  then,  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  grammar  doe^  not  teach  our  pupils 
to  use  correct  English,  but  that  the  key 
to  correct  speech  is  the  ear,  and  we  may 
train  the  ear  just  as  any  other  function 
of  the  body  is  trained,  by  drill.  Then  I 
have  tried  to  show  that  reading  aloud, 
the  use  of  good  models  such  as  the  Bible 
and  the  prayer  book  will  help  and  that 
we  shall  take  a  great  step  forward  when 
every  teacher  who  uses  English  as  a 
medium  of  instruction  insists  on  "good 
sentences  and  well  pronounced."  In 
conclusion  I  have  iirged  that  we  all  take 
a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  reformers 
in  foreign  language  study. 

And  now,  as  a  final  word  may  I  be- 
speak the  co-operation  of  all  who  love 
our  good  English  speech  and  literature  to 
help  in  the  great  work  of  securing  correct 
speech  ?  Years  ago  Goethe  wrote :  "Thus 
I  had  learned  Latin,  just  like  German, 
French,  English,  only  through  practice, 
without  rule  and  without  system.  Any- 
one who  knows  what  the  state  of  school 
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instruction  was  at  that  time  will  not  find 
it  strange  that  I  neglected  the  grammar 
as  well  as  the  rhetoric ;  everything  seemed 
to  come  naturally  to  me.    I  retained  the 


words,  their  formations  and  transforma- 
tions in  my  ear  and  in  my  mind,  and  I 
employed  the  language  with  ease  for  writ- 
ing and  talking." 


MUSICAL  CULTURE  AND  APPRECIATION 

A.  Stanley  Osborn,  Director  of  Music,  Skidmore  School  of  Arts,  Saratoga  Springs 


FOR  many  years,  public  school  music 
teachers  have  been  occupied  with 
the  teaching  of  the  symbols  of 
music.  Many  excellent  methods  have 
been  formulated  and  administered  which, 
in  many  instances,  have  developed  re- 
markable ability  in  children  "to  recognize 
and  reproduce  in  tone,  complicated  and 
difficult  notation.  The  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  expression  of  music 
symbols.  Lines,  spaces,  clefs,  notes, 
rests,  bars,  scales,  and  signatures  have 
become  common  and  significant  terms  to 
the  masses  through  several  generations 
of  children  passing  through  the  grades 
of  our  common  schools. 

Nevertheless,  little  progress  has  been 
made  toward  general  musical  culture  and 
appreciation.  In  our  high  schools,  when 
music  is  offered  as  an  elective  study,  a 
preposterously  small  percentage  of  the 
students  show  inclination  to  pursue  a 
subject  which  is  popularly  supposed  to 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  men.  In 
schools,  where  graduates  from  the  grades 
and  from  high  schools  have  presented 
themselves  for  advanced  training  in 
music,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that 
the  student's  mind  has  not  been  im- 
pressed with  the  simplest  facts  of  musical 
notation,  and  serious  musical  works  are 
looked  upon  with  aversion. 

The  emphasis,  then,  has  been  placed 
upon  the  expression  of  the  symbols  of 
music  rather  than  upon  the  musical  ex- 
pression for  .which  these  symbols  stand. 
Music  symbols  are  really  used  for  the 
purpose  of  translating  musical  ideas  and 
emotions  into  sound. 

The  two  great  factors  in  music  sym- 
bolism are  tone  and  rhythm.  Both  of 
these  factors  are  almost  wholly  pysio- 
logical  in  effect.  The  fact  that  tone  and 
rhythm  do  make  a  strong  appeal  to  cer- 
tain physical  sensations  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  attention  and  hold  the 
interest  of  children  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  pre-adolescent  period. 


Because  of  this  fact,  more  than  any 
other,  we  have  been  ready  to  believe  that 
we  have  been  administering  education 
through  music.  Although  education 
through  music  may  be  as  advantageous 
as  through  any  other  medium,  it  would 
seem  possible  and  highly  advisable  to  de- 
velop these  principles  of  pedagogy  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  musical  education  rather 
than  in  the  acquisition  of  abstract  habit, 
association,  memory,  imagination,  etc. 

In  this  day  and  age  we  are  convinced 
that  music  consists  of  more  than  mere 
sense  excitation.  We  are  accustomed  to 
say,  when  asked,  that  music  cultivates 
the  higher  emotions  and  feelings.  We 
are  vaguely  conscious  that  the  real  value 
of  music  does  not  lie  in  those  things 
which  we  teach  about  music,  but  in  in- 
tellectual and  ethical  values  which  we 
hope  may  be  acquired  by  the  study  of 
the  symbols  of  that  unknown  quantity. 

The  fundamental  meaning  of  music 
expression  is  the  act  of  giving  outward 
tonal  form  to  mental  conceptions.  We 
use  lines,  spaces,  notes,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translating  these  conceptions 
into  sensuous  form.  Just  as  language 
has  value  only  as  it  serves  to  express 
ideas,  so  music  is  valuable  only  as  it  ex- 
presses or  conveys  ideas.  The  formal 
part  of  music  is  secondary  to  this.  The 
intellectual  or  conceptual  elements  in 
music  should  receive  the  first  and  great- 
est amount  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  past  when  lan- 
guage, history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
etc.,  were  taught  as  a  series  of  facts  un- 
related to  each  other  and  to  life.  To- 
day the  child  is  led  to  take  a  vital  in- 
terest in  his  school  studies  because  he  is 
taught  to  see  their  relation  to  his  every- 
day experiences  and  needs.  Expression 
through  these  sources  of  learning  enters 
into  his  work  and  his  play  in  his  social 
environment.    Music,  on  the  other  hand. 
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as  presented  to  him  in  schools,  is  en- 
tirely foreign  to  his  life's  experiences 
and  his  natural  mode  of  musical  expres- 
sion, if  he  has  any. 

To  confine  a  pupil  to  notes  and  to  neg- 
lect to  do  anything  that  will  incite  him 
to  listen  and  to  form  mental  images  of 
that  which  he  hears  is  to  proceed  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  mind.  The 
formal  part  of  music  is  largely  mechan- 
ical. Music  must  first  be  a  conception 
of  the  soul  which  shall  find  expression 
through  the  voice  or  fingers. 

In  McMurry's  "How  to  Study"  the 
statement  is  made  that  "subject  matter 
and  the  pedagogical  scheme  must  be 
adapted  to  the  children,  instead  of  adapt- 
ing the  children  to  an  adult's  compre- 
hension of  subject  matter." 

We  have  observed  that  a  child's  early 
experience  in  the  acquisition  of  language 
was  by  imitation.  We  know  that  this 
power  \s  his  strongest  faculty.  But  we 
have  often  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
strongest  incentive  in  the  acquisition  of 
language  was  self-expression.  The  de- 
sire of  the  child  to  express  that  which 
he  feels,  sees;  hears  and  imagines  is  an 
all-impeiling  force  which  constantly  in- 
cites him  to  increase  his  vocabulary  and 
his  experiences.  Nor  is  there  any  oc- 
casion to  drive  him  to  his  task.  In  fact, 
we  are  often  out  of  patience  with  the 
incessant  prattle  of  the  little  ones. 

Now,  if  this  is  true  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  language:  if  the  great  incentive  is 
self-expression,  why  is  it  not  equally  true 
in  the  acquisition  of  expression  through 
music  ? 

Most  children,  with  slight  encourage- 
ment, readily  express  certain  phases  of 
emotion  in  simple,  original  song  phrases. 
If  encouraged  in  this  crude  but  spon- 
taneous musical  imagery,  they  will  soon 
express  feelings  in  well  rounded  phrases 
and  in  simple  songs,  while  retaining,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  their  early  freedom 
and  naturalness.  Such  creative  work  is, 
at  first,  entirely  individual.  This  work, 
performed  for  the  pure  joy  of  self-ac- 
tivity, will,  in  due  course  of  time,  serve 
as  a  basis  for  technical  study.  The  ne- 
cessity for  a  knowledge  of  lines,  notes, 
rests,  rhythm,  clefs  and  signatures  will 
be  apparent  in  the  effort  to  preserve  the 
thoughts  of   the   individual   and  of  the 


class.  Music  will  take  on  a  new  signifi- 
cance and  the  songs  and  music  of  others 
will  be  studied  in  order  that  the  student 
may  grasp  their  ideal  musical  concep- 
tions. Music  will  become  a  language 
made  up  of  beautiful  thoughts  and  of 
entrancing  tonal  expressions  of  thought 
rather  than  an  arbitrary  selection  of 
notes  and  measures.  As  the  pupil  ad- 
vances, the  vague  whole  of  music  will 
be  slowly  differentiated,  and  technical 
study  will  be  the  logical  result  of  an  in- 
quiring mind. 

A  few  years  ago  I  observed  the  work 
of  a  fourth  grade  which,  through  the 
primary  grades,  had  been  encouraged  in 
self-expression  through  music.  The 
class  was  intensely  interested  in  the  re- 
cent birth  of  a  little  baby  girl,  the  daugh- 
ter of  their  principal.  During  a  music 
period  the  class  asked  permission  to 
write  a  song  for  the  little  baby.  Work 
was  begun,  each  student  contributing  to 
the  effort  of  the  class.  After  many  sug- 
gestions and  corrections  the  following 
words  were  accepted : 

1.  Hushaby,  lullaby, 

Dear  little  baby,  Marie. 
Lullaby,  hushaby. 
Slumbering,  sweet  Marie. 

2.  Hushaby,  lullaby, 

Mother's  sweet  baby  Marie. 
Lullaby,  hushaby. 
Go  to  sleep,  baby  Marie. 

3.  Hushaby,  lullaby. 

Mother  is  rocking  Marie. 
Lullaby,  hushaby, 
God  will  take  care  of  thee. 

When  the  words  were  completed,  the 
character  of  the  melody  was  discussed 
and  many  melodies  were  submitted  for 
inspection  and  approval.  '  Finally  the 
combined  effort  of  three  children  was 
chosen. 

Technically,  the  work  is  not  remark- 
able, but  the  children  of  that  grade  had 
learned  to  express  in  music  an  idea  and 
an  ideal  of  childhood  and  of  mother- 
hood. A  Berceuse  ever  after  would  con- 
vey to  their  minds  a  message  so  sweet 
and  so  holy  that  its  music  would  be  as 
clear  and  distinct  in  its  impression  as  the 
fondest  caress  otfjgft^lpving  mother.^ 
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Furthermore,  the  working  out  of  this 
melody,  phrase  by  phrase ;  the  balance  of 
phrases;  the  closing  of  the  section;  the 
completion  of  the  period,  was  a  lesson  in 
music  from  which  was  a  vital  problem 
in  the  fulfillment  of  an  act  of  kindness. 

In  this  process,  the  imagination  is  the 
dominant  faculty  for  our  imaginary  cre- 
ations are  but  the  reflex  of  our  personal 
experiences.  It  has  been  said  that  "Im- 
agination is  a  master  power  commanding 
all  our  other  capabilities.  Memory,  from 
our  stores  of  experiences,  supplies  imag- 
ination with  material.  Will  contributes 
purpose  and  concentrated  and  sustained 
effort.  Emotion  gives  wings  to  imagina- 
tion. Thought  contributes  discretion  and 
law.     Imagination  is  the  master-builder, 


and  our  other  powers  are  the  co-operat- 
ing workmen." 

"Since  imagination  is  so  important  to 
the  advancement  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  race,  its  training  becomes  a  vital 
problem  of  pedagogy."  Among  the 
means  for  developing  the  imagination, 
music  ranks  foremost.  Effort  to  create 
musical  ideals  educates  the  musical 
tendency  of  the  imagination  and  awak- 
ens an  interest  in,  and  establishes  a  mo- 
tive for,  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge 
of  music  symbols. 

The  foregoing  remarks  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  minimizing  the  necessity 
for  technical  training  in  music.  They 
are  intended  only  to  clearly  define  educa- 
tion in  music. 


SOME  WAYS  BY  WHICH  THE  TEACHING  OF  COMMER- 
CIAL SUBJECTS  CAN  BE  VITALIZED 
AND  MOTIVATED 

C.  A.  Thompson,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


AS  commercial  teachers,  we  have 
been  on  the  firing  line  of  progress 
for  some  time.  We  have  been  in 
trenches  and  sometimes  not  any  too  firm- 
ly entrenched.  Just  now  we  are  over  the 
top,  and  in  action,  not  on  the  oflfensive 
but  ready  to  assume  leadership.  The  op- 
portunity is  ours  to  demand  recognition 
as  specialists  and  educators  where  this 
recognition  has  not  already  been  accorded 
us.  If  we  would  merit  this  recognition, 
we  must  extend  our  sphere  of  usef illness 
in  the  community  where  we  live  and  are 
employed.  Our  mission  is  one  of  service. 
We  must  assume  new  responsibilities. 
We  must  enlarge  upon  the  scope  of  our 
v/ork  in  the  preparation  of  young  people 
for  the  various  commercial  activities. 
According  to  the  last  United  States  cen- 
sus, approximately  40%  of  all  people  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations  are  in  com- 
mercial lines,  while  only  about  15%  are 
engaged  in  clerical  work.  Yet  we,  as 
commercial  educators,  because  of  tradi- 
tion are  inclined  to  emphasize  those  sub- 
jects in  our  course  of  study  which  fit  iFor 
clerical  duties.  I  will  grant  that  clerks 
are  promoted  to  other  positions  and  that 
all  who  start  in  business  must  take  a 
minor  position,  which  is  usually  a  clerk- 
ship, but  I  believe  promotion  now  de- 
I>ends  more  on  natural  ability  and  adapta- 


bility than  on  the  training  we  give.  At 
any  rate  we  should  determine  by  surveys 
and  study  of  business  vocations  whether 
or  not  we  are  meeting  the  needs  of  those 
whom  we  teach. 

We  have  been  in  the  past  far  too 
traditional.  We  have  followed  the  trend 
of  the  private  business  school,  which  has 
served  a  very  important  purpose  and  is 
still  doing  a  great  work,  but  if  we  con- 
tinue to  train  for  stenographic  and  cleri- 
cal positions  with  the  increased  numbers 
knocking  at  our  doors  for  commercial 
courses,  the  markets  for  this  kind  of 
service  will  be  flooded.  Conditions  such 
as  now  exist,  which  occasion  an  unusual 
demand  for  clerks  and  typists,  will  bring 
this  about  by  influencing  many  to  prepare 
for  this  work.  At  the  present  time,  in- 
creasing numbers  are  calling  for  commer- 
cial courses.  Does  it  stand  to  reason  that 
this  vast  army  of  clerks  and  stenogra- 
phers will  be  able  under  normal  condi- 
tions to  market  their  services  at  any  fair 
price  ? 

I  make  a  plea  for  a  broader  and  more 
general  commercial  course  of  study, 
looking  forward  to  the  productive  fields 
of  commercial  activity.  I  believe  a  com- 
mercial course  should  be  extensive 
enough,  general  enough,  and  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  and 
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insure  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to 
build  and  grow  in  any  commercial  line 
and  at  the  same  time  intensive  enough 
in  certain  subjects  to  insure  expert  serv- 
ice on  the  part  of  the  one  thus  directing 
his  energies. 

Fellow  teachers,  we  have  accomplished 
much,  but  I  feel  that  we  have  made  only 
a  start.  I  like  to  think  I  am  optimistic. 
I  think  we  should  all  be  optimistic  all 
the  time  and  under  all  conditions.  If 
we  are  not,  we  have  no  faith  in  our  own 
powers.  There  is  no  place  on  this  earth 
for  a  pessimist  outside  of  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  question  I  would  ask  you  to 
consider  with  me  now  for  a  few  min- 
utes is,  How  are  we  to  identify  ourselves 
in  the  community  where  we  live  and  are 
employed?  Are  we  to  identify  ourselves 
as  commercial  teachers  or  business  spec- 
ialists— if  we  lay  claims  to  the  latter  title? 
Do  we  fully  realize  just  what  this  great 
business  world  is  demanding  of  us?  Do 
we  realize  just  what  our  opportunities 
are?  If  we  do,  then  we  must  identify 
ourselves  with  the  great  business  inter- 
ests of  this  coimtry  and  demand  recogni- 
tion as  experts  and  specialists.  We  must 
assume  leadership,  but  at  the  same  time 
show  a  willingness  to  follow.  Willing- 
ness to  follow  indicates  ability  to  lead. 
Then  how  are  we  to  identify  ourselves? 
In  the  usual  process  we  have  to  tell: 
Who  we  are ;  Where  we  live ;  What  our 
business  is.  Let  me  ask,  "Who  are  you  ?" 
You  answer  by  giving  your  name.  Then 
I  ask,  "Where  do  you  live?"  You 
answer,  "I  live  in  Syracuse."  Then  let 
me  ask,  "Do  you  live  in  Syracuse  or  do 
you  stay  in  Syracuse?"  If  you  simply 
stay  in  Syracuse,  you  are  not  fulfilling 
your  mission  as  a  business  specialist.  Do 
the  business  interests  of  this  city  know 
you  are  here?  Is  your  presence  as  a 
business  specialist  felt  in  this  commun- 
ity? The  immortal  Lincoln  once  said, 
"i  like  to  see  a  man  proud  of  the  place 
where  he  lives.  I  like  to  see  him  live  in 
it  so  that  it  will  be  proud  of  him."  Is 
our  home  city  proud  of  us?  Teachers 
are  too  often  accused  of  being  nonen- 
tities. May  this  not  be  said  of  any  com- 
mercial teacher  ?  For  us  to  live  in  a  com- 
munity means  to  mingle  with,  move  with, 
and  work  with  the  commercial  activities 
of  the  place  where  we  are  employed,  as 
these  activities  are  analogous  to  our  line 
of  work.     We  should  be  public  spirited 


and  interest  ourselves  in  many  things  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  next  question  is,  "What  is  your 
business?"  Can  you  say,  "I  am  a  busi- 
ness specialist  or  a  business  expert  em- 
ployed in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher?"  To 
become  experts  we  should  study  the  busi- 
ness organizations  of  which  our  pupils 
become  a  part.  We  are  being  paid  for 
expert  service,  and  we  should  clearly 
demonstrate  that  our  services  are  of  an 
expert  nature,  even  though  we  do  not 
draw  an  expert's  salary.  It  is  our  own 
fault  that  we  do  not.  We  should  be  in 
the  business  community,  of  the  business 
community  and  for  the  business  com- 
munity, in  the  capacity  of  business  ex- 
perts. Let  me  repeat  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  that  our  mission  in  the  com- 
munity where  we  are  employed  is  one  of 
service  of  an  expert  nature  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community.  Mr.  S.  S.  Packard, 
founder  of  the  Packard  School,  who  be- 
came well-known  professionally  because 
of  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  con- 
ducted his  business  school  and  well- 
known  in  a  business  way  because  of  the 
success  he  achieved  as  a  business  man, 
on  one  occasion  said,  "A  school  master, 
all  that  I  am — I  hope  I  am  all  of  that." 
Mr.  Packard  was  more  than  a  school 
master,  in  all  that  would  imply.  He  was 
a  thorough  business  man.  In  his  time, 
to  be  a  school  master  might  have  suf- 
ficed, but  not  so  to-day.  A  commercial 
teacher  must  be  the  master  of  a  situation, 
and  that  situation  is  not  confined  to  the 
school  room.  It  comprehends  the  whole 
field  of  business.  How  are  we  teachers 
to  vitalize  and  motivate  the  teachii^^  of 
commercial  subjects?  Vitalizing  a  sub- 
ject, as  I  understand  it,  means  to  make 
it  teem  with  life  in  action.  This  is  pos- 
sible only  where  the  teacher  knows  busi- 
ness. We  should  have  such  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  business  that  we  can  inter- 
pret our  class  room  processes  in  terms 
of  business  processes,  and  in  some  cases, 
make  these  processes  identical.  The 
pupil  must  be  made  to  feel  that  school 
is  not  only  a  proposition  for  business 
life,  but  that  it  is  business  life. 

Motivating  a  subject  means  to  discover 
logical  reasons  that  subject  should  be 
taught  or  studied,  and  the  real  purpose 
of  teaching  or  studying  that  subject  Our 
work  is  to  open  the  gates  of  commercial 
life  for  our  pupils,  through  which  they 
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can  pass  to  discover  new  opportunities. 
Beyond  these  gates  is  a  business  environ- 
ment into  which  they  are  ushered.  This 
environment  exists  and  we  are  ahnost 
powerless  to  change  it.  The  question  is, 
Are  we  who  are  training  young  people 
for  this  definite  line  of  work,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  this  environment  and  do 
we  know  just  what  is  required?  If  not, 
then  we  cannot  motivate  our  teaching. 
Neither  can  be  vitalize  it  to  the  extent 
we  might  if  we  were  acquainted  with 
business  organizations.  If  we  know 
business,  every  subject  we  teach  pulsates 
with  real  business  life;  we  conceive  that 
a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  gives  em- 
ployment to  millions  of  workers  and  food 
to  millions  of  homes,  and  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  commerce  of  nations. 
A  teacher  with  such  a  conception  of  this 
work  finds  his  task  the  very  reverse  of 
drudgery.  We  cannot  hope  to  vitalize 
and  motivate  our  work  successfully  un- 
less conditions  are  right.  We  cannot 
bring  real  business  conditions  into  the 
class  room,  but  we  can  bring  a  business 
atmosphere. 

Following  out  a  plan  of  connecting 
up  my  class  work  with  things  real  and 
vital  which  I  try  to  follow  in  teaching,  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  of  the  activities  of 
a  Mr.  Goahead,  who  was  elected  head  of 
a  commercial  department,  and  as  a  busi- 
ness specialist  inaugurated  many  plans 
in  the  line  of  progress  for  developing 
his  work.  Mr.  Goahead  possesses  no  un- 
usual qualifications.  He  is  simply  a  thor- 
ough, progressive,  business  specialist.  He 
was  engaged  a  ntunber  of  years  ago  to 
take  charge  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  a  high  school,  say  in  Syracuse, 
New  York.  The  department  at  the  time 
he  took  charge  had  been  established  for 
some  time.  It  was  a  large  department 
because  there  was  a  demand  for  the 
work,  as  there  always  has  been  in  this 
growing  city.  In  the  beginning,  Mr. 
Goahead  had  to  adapt  himself  to  condi- 
tions as  they  were.  The  old  programme 
was  followed  and  no  marked  change  was 
made  in  the  order  of  things.  After  he 
had  acquainted  himself  with  the  situation 
inside  the  school  and  made  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  field,  he  sought  to  as- 
certain what  might  be  done  to  improve 
the  work.  Mr.  Goahead  found  many  dis- 
couraging conditions.  The  department 
was  in  crowded  quarters.     Rooms  that 


were  not  well  adapted  to  other  uses  were 
equipped  for  a  commercial  department. 
The  department  was  scattered  over  much 
of  the  building,  which  hampened  the  sup- 
ervision. The  rooms  used  for  typewrit- 
ing were  poorly  ventilated  and  poorly 
lighted.  Much  of  the  furniture  was  in- 
adequate and  not  suited  for  this  use. 
Many  teachers  had  been  engaged  not 
because  of  their  preparation  for  this  line 
of  work  but  for  other  reasons.  Many 
of  the  pupils  in  the  department  had  been 
transferred  from  other  courses  because 
of  unsatisfactory  work.  They  had  at- 
tempted the  study  of  dead  languages, 
ancient  history,  and  prosaic  literature, 
with  which  they  did  not  function,  and  it 
had  affected  them  pretty  much  as  a  hypo- 
dermic affects  a  restless  patient,  or  they 
had  grown  restless  and  wilful.  The  de- 
partment was  suffering  from  many  ills. 
The  programme  had  been  juggled  by  the 
M.  A.  principal  in  the  interests  of  the 
scientific  and  classical  courses,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  commercial  course. 
Pupils  taking  commercial  work  were  not 
required  to  follow  any  definite  plan.  The 
course  of  study  was  not  well  organized. 
These  conditions  were  pretty  discourag- 
ing, but  Mr.  Goahead  was  a  genial  fellow. 
He  was  an  optimist.  He  could  smile. 
His  masterly  ways  of  doing  things  in- 
spired confidence  in  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  He  called  his  teachers  together 
for  a  conference  and  made  known  to 
them  his  anticipations  and  his  hopes.  No 
change  could  be  made  at  once  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  present  organiza- 
tion must  stand  for  a  while,  so  he  gave 
his  attention  to  the  teaching  and  super- 
vision. At  this  time,  the  only  English 
taught  commercial  pupils  was  the  regular 
high  school  English.  Bookkeeping  was 
taught  by  the  checking  plan.  Typewrit- 
ing was  given  very  little  attention.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  to  vitalize  or 
motivate  the  work.  He  told  his  teachers 
that  he  desired  each  teacher  to  become  a 
stage  manager  in  the  sense  that  he  should 
stage  his  class  room  performances  and 
direct  rather  than  teach,  in  the  way  that 
teaching  had  been  done.  He  desired  that 
the  socialized  recitation  be  made  use  of 
in  class  work ;  that  results  be  produced  by 
the  activities  of  the  pupils  rather  than  by 
the  activity  of  the  teacher.  He  reminded 
them  that  their  pupils  would  remember 
nearly  all  the  work  performed  in  class 
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if  the  work  were  true  to  life,  while  they 
would  remember  little  that  the  teacher 
told  them.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  see 
the  class  work  vitalized  through  the  activ- 
ities of  the  pupil,  and  through  these  ac- 
tivities self-interest  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  pupil  stimulated  to  the  point 
where  his  w^ork  would  be  lifted  from  the 
plane  of  drudgery  to  the  plane  of  priv- 
ilege, affording  him  the  real  joy  his 
nature  craves.  He  then  set  forth  as  a 
result  of  reading,  study  and  experience 
some  profound  theories  on  teaching. 
He  wanted  to  know  how  many  had  read 
Tom  Sawyer.  •  Many  had.  He  pictured 
to  them  Tom  sitting  on  a  barrel  munching 
apples  while  his  boy  companions  white- 
washed the  fence  in  his  stead,  and  how 
Tom  won  this  triumph  because  he  knew 
how  to  emancipate  work  from  the  plane 
of  drudgery  and  exalt  it  to  the  plane  of 
privilege.  He  continued  by  saying,  "the 
work  of  our  pupils  must  afford  them 
satisfaction  and  happiness.  They  will  not 
respond  readily  if  they  do  not  like  the 
work.  We,  as  teachers,  must  be  able  to 
substitute  needs  for  wants.  This  betok- 
ens a  high  type  of  leadership.  We  must 
draw  upon  our  imagination  in  the  pro- 
cess of  substitution  as  we  learn  how  best 
to  articulate  our  school  room  activities 
with  the  business  activities  of  the  com- 
munity. "All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy"  is  no  longer  a  reality 
in  the  vitalized  class  room.  Here  we  find 
each  pupil  eager  to  learn  and  the  teacher 
rejoicing  in  the  development  of  his  in- 
dividuality. W^e  are  training  for  life's 
work.  What  a  tremendous  responsibility ! 
We  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  economic 
significance  of  our  work.  We  are  in- 
dispensable to-day.  There  is  a  complete 
co-ordination  of  all  commercial  activities 
in  which  we  have  a  part.  As  teachers, 
let  us  hail  a  new  life.  Teaching  is  a 
passion.  The  elements  of  enthusiasm 
must  enter  into  it.  Every  subject  we 
teach,  if  we  discover  it,  is  connected  with 
business  life,  and  we  should  acquaint 
ourselves  with  those  commercial  activi- 
ties so  essential  to  our  very  existence. 
We  must  realize  that  we  are  shaping  the 
careers  and  destinies  of  our  pupils,  and 
we  should  consider  the  probable  future 
of  those  who  take  commercial  courses." 
He  then  told  his  teachers  of  some 
things  he  hoped  to  bring  about.  He  hoped 
to  stimulate  greater  interest  on  the  part 


of  business  men  in  the  work  of  the 
school  through  public  meetings.  Plans 
were  talked  over  for  opening  the  school 
some  evening  and  conducting  the  class 
room  work  so  that  interested  parents  and 
business  men  who  were  busy  during  the 
day  could  see  the  plant  in  operation. 
With  this  in  mind,  some  work  was  col- 
lected for  an  exhibit.  This  open  night 
was  held  later  and  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  interested  people.  Discussion 
followed. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Goahead  suggested 
to  his  teachers  that  they  attempt  to 
vitalize  and  motivate  their  teaching.  Miss 
S.  wanted  to  know  how  to  vitalize  the 
teaching  of  commercial  geography.  Mr. 
Goahead  answered :  "I  can  give  you  only 
a  few  general  suggestions  at  this  time. 
Teaching  commercial  subjects  should  be 
defined  as  the  process  of  interpreting 
business  by  class  and  laboratory  methods. 
Why  do  we  teach  commercial  geography  ? 
Because  it  affords  the  basis  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  commercial  and  industrial 
activities,  so  essential  to  our  highly  civil- 
ized development.  I  would  vitalize  the 
work  by  organizing  my  class  for  active 
work.  I  would  have  my  class  officers  and 
divide  the  class  into  teams  for  team  work. 
I  would  assign  definite  duties  to  each 
team  in  the  way  of  gathering  information 
and  material  for  laboratory  work.  I 
would,  by  visitation  and  first-hand  in- 
formation, study  all  local  industries,  trac- 
ing these  industries  through  the  channels 
of  production  to  connected  sources.  I 
would  have  my  pupils  corresponding  with 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  Boards  of 
Trade  and  schools  teaching  this  subject, 
all  over  the  country.  I  would  organize 
my  class  as  an  industrial  commission 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  collect  a  great 
amount  of  information  bearing  on  agri- 
culture, manufacturing,  commerce  and 
transportation.  Specific  details  you  must 
work  out.  A  good  text  on  the  subject 
should  be  studied  topically.  Many  things 
can  be  introduced  which  will  vitalize  and 
motivate  the  work.  I  have  mentioned 
only  a  few." 

Mr.  J.  wanted  to  know  how  to  vitalize 
the  work  in  arithmetic.  Mr.  Goahead 
answered :  "Your  pupils  must  be  drilled 
in  the  fundamentals  until  work  with  fig- 
ures affords  them  real  satisfaction  and 
I^leasure.  While  work  with  figures  is 
drudgery,  your  pupils  will  not  respond  to 
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class  activities.  Various  plans  for  drill- 
ing can  be  used  with  profit.  While  drill- 
ing in  addition  conceive  of  recapitulating 
the  sales  items  of  a  local  store  on  a  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  plan;  also  weigh  in 
the  coal  at  a  local  coal  yard.  There  are 
many  vitalized  plans  you  can  work  out. 
There  should  be  no  abstract  work.  All 
work  should  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
business.  Motivate  your  work  by  con- 
ceiving of  a  real  condition  which  makes 
the  solution  of  the  problems  necessary, 
and  vitalize  your  work  by  giving  it  a 
practical  application.  For  example,  you 
are  studying  taxes.  Make  use  of  a  real 
condition  by  introducing  a  number  of  tax 
bills  which  are  available  at  any  tax  col- 
lector's office.  Use  these  bills  in  the 
study  of  tax  problems,  and  later  drill 
for  efficiency  by  making  use  of  book 
problems.  In  the  study  of  trade  discount 
have  three  or  four  members  of  your  class 
assume  the  duties  of  wholesale  mer- 
chants, a  part  of  the  class  acting  as  sales 
clerks,  preparing  the  bills  and  figuring  the 
discotmts ;  others  acting  as  buyers,  paying 
the  bills,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
counts and  checking  results.  In  studying 
bank  discount,  organize  your  class  for 
bank  purposes,  particularly  the  discount 
department,  and  use  the  notes  in  proper 
form  for  problem  work.  You  may  say 
this  is  too  artificial  and  takes  too  much 
time.  Try  it  and  then  compare  results. 
Some  plan  can  be  devised  for  vitalizing 
the  work  in  connection  with  every  sub- 
ject in  arithmetic.  I  might  continue 
throughout  the  entire  course.  In  every 
subject  we  teach,  we  should  make  use  of 
checking  plans  and  insist  on  each  pupil's 
checking  his  work." 

Mr.  B.  wished  to  know  how  to  vitalize 
the  teaching  of  bookkeeping.  Mr.  Go- 
ahead  replied:  "Bookkeeping  is  a  live 
subject  if  it  is  approached  from  the 
standpoint  of  business  organization.    The 

?uestion  is,  Are  we  teaching  bookkeeping 
or  the  purpose  of  training  pupils  for 
positions  as  bookkeepers  or  are  we  teach- 
ing it  as  a  part  of  their  equipment  for 
clerkships  and  general  purposes?  How 
many  of  our  pupils  become  bookkeepers  ? 
Not  many  who  take  commercial  courses 
ever  accept  positions  as  bookkeepers. 
Then  before  we  can  motivate  the  work, 
we  must  determine  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  teaching  bookkeeping.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  purpose  is  to  train  our  pupils  in 


the  clerical  duties  connected  with  book- 
keeping in  the  larger  and  better  organized 
business  establishments.  The  clerical 
features  of  the  work  should  be  empha- 
sized. The  good  clerk  is  more  likely  to 
became  a  good  bookkeeper  if  the  way  is 
open  to  him.  Likewise,  the  good  clerk 
who  has  the  necessary  qualifications,  will 
advance  to  higher  positions. 

"In  the  beginning,  our  pupils  should  be 
made  familiar  with  business  forms.  The 
subject  should  be  introduced  by  concrete 
problems.  Use  money  and  tangible 
things  in  class  demonstrations.  The  ac- 
count method  of  presenting  the  subject 
affords  unusual  opporttmities  for  making 
the  work  comprehensive.  Follow  out  the 
working  of  simple  problems  and  class 
room  exercises  by  which  the  underlying 
principles  are  established.  The  pupil 
must  be  made  acquainted  with  and 
drilled  in  the  clerical  duties  of  the  book- 
keeping department.  He  should  serve  as 
bill  clerk,  sales  clerk,  invoice  clerk,  entry 
clerk,  cashier,  transfer  clerk,  statement 
clerk,  ledger  clerk,  and  finally  as  book- 
keeper. In  performing  all  these  clerical 
duties,  the  work  can  be  made  vital  and 
real  by  introducing  actual  business  pro- 
cesses. For  example,  as  sales  entry  derk 
the  pupil  should  be  given  a  number  of 
bills  to  be  entered  one  after  the  other 
in  the  sales  book,  and  he  should  perform 
all  the  work  which  the  sales  entry  derk 
would  have  to  perform.  This  work 
should  be  continued  until  he  becomes 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  duties  of  a 
sales  cleric.  To  be  more  specific:  You 
are  ready  to  teach  the  sales  book.  Your 
bills  have  been  prepared.  Put  them  in 
as  many  piles  as  you  have  rows  of  seats. 
Start  the  pupils  on  the  front  row  to  work. 
As  soon  as  number  one  enters  a  bill,  he 
should  pass  it  back  to  number  two,  and 
so  on  in  rapid  succession,  changing  these 
bills  from  one  to  another  so  that  no  two 
have  the  same  results,  and  having  this 
work  done  until  results  are  satisfactory. 
When  the  sales  entries  have  been  written 
up,  the  sales  book  should  be  footed,  the 
personal  accounts  should  be  posted  to  the 
personal  accounts  ledger,  and  the  footing 
to  the  controlling  accounts  in  the  general 
ledger.  A  test  balance  should  be  taken 
and  a  proof  abstract  of  the  personal  ac- 
counts prepared.  Each  pupil  should 
work  through  all  the  different  depart- 
ments in  the  same  way.     By  this  plan. 
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bookkeeping  means  something,  and  when 
the  pupil  begins  to  make  diversified  en- 
tries, he  knows  in  each  case  just  what  to 
do.  In  every  subject  we  should  interpret 
our  teaching  processes  in  terms  of  actual 
business,  so  far  as  we  can,  by  the  lab- 
oratory method.  We  can  vitalize  every 
subject  in  a  commercial  course  by  plans 
similar  to  those  I  have  briefly  outlined. 
Whether  the  work  is  seemingly  real  or 
artificial  depends  entirely  on  the  teacher. 
There  are  unlimited  opportunities  to 
vitalize  and  motivate  the  work  in  com- 
mercial English,  modern  languages,  in- 
dustrial history,  business  law,  civics, 
economics,  business  writing,  shorthand, 
typewriting;  in  fact,  every  subject  that 
touches  human  activities." 

Mr.    Goahead    brought    about    many 
changes  as  time  went  on.    The  course  of 
study  was  changed  and  differentiated  to 
meet  local  needs.     Commercial  English 
was  a  distinct  feature  of  the  course,  with 
one-third  of  the  time  devoted  to  oral  Eng- 
lish.    Salesfmanship  was  featured  in  the 
oral  English  work.     Commercial  geog- 
raphy was  made  a  basic  subject  for  gen- 
eral information  during  two  years.  Sales- 
manship was  taught  regularly.     In  this 
connection,  important  materials  of  com- 
merce, together  with  advertising  methods 
were  studied.    Oral  English  in  the  way 
of  selling  talks  was  practiced,  and  the 
study  of  those  personal  qualities  so  es- 
sential to  success  was  emphasized.    Those 
studying  salesmanship  were  given  prac- 
tice in  selling,  through  the  co-operative 
plan,  after  school  and  Saturdays.    Busi- 
ness ethics  was  taught  regularly.    Filing 
was  introduced  as  a  regular  subject,  and 
equipment  secured  for  the  work.    Social 
science   as   it   relates   to   the   industrial, 
social,  and  civic  life  in  the  community 
was    given    a    prominent    place    in    the 
course.    Business  organization  was  stud- 
ied in  the  senior  year  by  the  laboratory 
method.    That    is,    organizations    were 
worked  out  by  the  advanced  class.     A 
practice     department     was     established, 
equipped   with   modern   appliances,   and 
made  co-operative    with    local    business 
places.     A  library  of  business  reference 
books  was  installed.    An  individual  help 
period    was    provided    for    in    the   pro- 
gramme.   A  pupils'  business  council  was 
organized    and    evening  meetings  were 
held  monthly,  to  which  former  graduates 
were  invited,  as  well  as  business  men. 


and  these  meetings  became  a  clearing 
house  for  ideas,  former  pupils  giving 
much  help  by  reason  of  their  interest  and 
experience.  The  best  source  of  help  we 
have  is  our  former  pupils  who  have  won 
important  places  for  themselves  in  the 
business  world.  Societies  were  organized 
for  the  study  of  local  business  conditions. 
The  school  day  was  lengthened.  The 
dreaded  homework  problem  was  solved 
by  the  supervised  study  plan.  The  teach- 
ers were  no  longer  class  room  drudges, 
weighed  down  with  countless  details. 
They  became  expert  directors  and  super- 
visors. The  organization  was  democratic 
in  that  teachers  and  pupils  had  a  part  in 
planning  and  working  out  details.  There 
were  no  arbitrary  rules ;  and  pupils,  with 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  their  teachers, 
planned  their  own  work.  All  assitmed 
responsibility  and  there  was  cpmplete 
harmony.  The  spirit  of  the  school  was 
manifested  in  the  unusual  things  accom- 
plished, which  I  shall  mention  later. 
Now  I  will  enumerate  briefly  the 
changes  Mr.  Goahead  effected  in  the  or- 
ganization. The  high  school  principal 
had  very  litJtle  sympathy  with  the  de- 
partment in  the  beginning,  but  became 
friendly  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Goahead's 
good  work.  The  superintendent  was  of 
the  old  school  and  did  not  see  much  in  the 
work  and  never  fostered  it  in  any  way. 
He  has  passed  on  and  a  live  superinten- 
dent is  on  the  job.  Mr.  Goahead  was 
diplomatic.  Everything  ran  smoothly, 
but  when  he  asked  to  have  his  depart- 
ment organized  as  a  distinct  unit  of  high 
school  work  he  was  opposed.  He  had  his 
plan  carefully  worked  out,  and  he  could 
show  why  it  would  improve  the  depart- 
ment. At  the  time  Mr.  Goahead  took  up 
the  work,  commercial  subjects  were 
taught,  but  there  was  no  clearly  defined 
commercial  course.  There  was  a  com- 
mercial department,  so-called,  but  the 
work  was  so  interwoven  with  the  other 
high  school  course  that  there  was  no 
definite  plan  to  be  followed  by  the  pupils 
who  were  looking  forward  to  business 
positions.  Mr.  Goahead  wished  to  know 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  department. 
Were  the  pupils  taking  commercial  sub- 
jects to  prepare  for  business  positions 
or  for  entrance  to  higher  institutions 
offering  advanced  commercial  courses  or 
were  they  taking  this  work  for  the  extra 
academic  counts,  to  fill  in  time,  to  fill  up 
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an  incomplete  programme,  or  for  some 
other  purpose?  He  wished  to  know 
whether  his  department  was  serving  a 
definite  purpose  in  the  community  or  was 
auxiliary  to  the  other  high  school  courses 
and  served  to  help  out — to  bridge  over — 
to  fill  gaps.  He  realized  that  no  commer- 
cial department  could  do  satisfactory 
work  along  highly  specialized  lines  unless 
its  aim  were  definite  and  its  plan  definite 
and  consistent.  More  than  this,  he  de- 
sired to  have  the  whole  body  of  commer- 
cial pupils  grouped  and  identified  as  such. 
There  was  much  work  of  a  general 
nature  that  he  desired  to  do.  He  desired 
to  have  business  men  talk  to  the  students 
on  business  organization,  and  office  de- 
tails and  other  things  which  would  con- 
cern them.  He  desired  to  take  them  out 
in  groups  to  visit  local  industries.  He 
desired  to  have  a  greater  part  in  molding 
them  to  fit  a  very  definite  place  when  they 
were  through  with  their  high  school 
work.  He  wanted  to  make  use  of  the 
department  in  various  ways  in  getting 
the  attention  of  the  business  men  of  the 
community  directed  to  the  school.  He 
had  his  plans  so  well  worked  out  that  he 
finally  got  the  consent  of  the  high  school 
principal  and  of  the  superintendent  to  or- 
ganize his  department  as  a  distinct  unit 
of  high  school  work.  This  does  not  mean 
a  rupture  in  the  high  school  organization, 
but  it  means  an  organized  commercial  de- 
partment as  a  part  of  the  general  or- 
ganization. He  worked  earnestly  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  school  organiza- 
tions. He  was  a  public  spirited  individ- 
ual, having  the  welfare  of  the  community 
at  heart.  He  was  a  politician,  in  the  sense 
that  he  anticipated  public  needs  and  min- 
istered to  these  needs.  After  he  had  thus 
succeeded,  he  called  his  teachers  together 
and  laid  out  more  definite  plans  for  work. 
Mr.  Goahead  worked  out  some  very 
novel  plans  for  getting  the  public  in- 
terested in  his  work.  He  held  many  open 
nights  at  the  school,  at  which  entertain- 
ments by  the  pupils  and  exhibits  of  the 
work  were  features.  Prominent  local 
men  spoke.  In  company  with  his  teach- 
ers afternoons  and  Saturdays,  he  visited 
business  places.  Local  business  organiza- 
tions were  studied,  and  in  every  case  for 
a  definite  purpose.  He  became  interested 
in  many  public  movements.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Comimerce  and 
the    Business  Men's  Club,  he  was  able 


through  his  initiative  to  bring  about  bet- 
ter working  conditions  and  better  wages 
for  business  employees.  Some  of  his 
teachers  did  not  function  with  this  new 
order  of  things.  They  were  only  staying 
in  Syracuse,  but  they  dropped  out  of 
sight,  and  other  progressive  teachers  took 
their  places.  In  his  careful  planning  he 
featured  everything  that  would  improve 
his  department.  His  pupils  and  teachers 
were  made,  through  his  organization 
planning,  to  feel  the  tinge  of  business 
life.  Desire  became  fundamental.  In- 
nate tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
were  encouraged.  Patriotism  was  taught 
and  practiced.  Thrift  predominated. 
Life  and  work  were  made  synonymous. 
The  physical  and  social  well-^being  of  the 
pupils  was  not  neglected.  His  teachers 
served  as  directors  and  leaders.  They 
became  possessed  of  unusual  dynamic 
qualities  as  a  result  of  a  new  awakening. 
Time  was  conserved  and  enthusiasm  be- 
came the  propelling  force.  The  depart- 
ment grew  and  outgrew  its  quarters.  The 
final  outcome  of  this  whole  propaganda 
was  a  fine  new  building,  known  at  this 
time  as  the  Commercial  High  of  Syra- 
cuse.   Mr.  Goahead  is  the  principal. 

Fellow  teachers,  if  a  commercial  de- 
partment is  to  develop  as  conditions  de- 
mand it  must  be  distinctive  and  the  work 
must  be  vitalized  and  motivated  in  a  way 
that  touches  business  life.  No  two  lines 
of  \york  can  travel  the  same  route  when 
destinations  are  different  and  widely 
separated.  If  our  work  is  brought  up 
to.  the  educational  plane  to  which  it 
should  be  brought  it  is  as  important  as 
any  secondary  work  offered  to-day. 


If  we  would  have  powerful  minds,  we 
must  think;  if  we  would  have  faithful 
hearts,  we  must  love ;  if  we  would  have 
strong  muscles,  we  must  labor. 


Thoughts  are  real  forces — ^living  mes- 
sengers of  power.  Love  thoughts,  even 
when  brought  to  bear  upon  our  pains 
and  trials,  transform  them  and  make  them 
educational. — Henry  Wood, 

Let  the  young  in  the  spring  time  of 
their  life  seek  the  culture  of  divine  grace  ; 
then  their  summer  will  be  beautiful  with 
flowers  of  holiness,  and  their  harvest  will 
be  laden  with  the  fruit  of  eternal  life: 
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EDITORIAL 

George  P.  Bristol 


NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

THE  number  of  possible  voters  in 
New  York  state  has,  by  recent  leg- 
islation enfranchising  women,  been 
greatly  increased,  perhaps  doubled.  That 
women  intend  to  make  active  use  of  their 
new  right  is  certain.  The  voting  at  the 
spring  elections  in  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  state  shows  that  Further,  the  vot- 
ing at  the  special  election  of  congressmen 
in  south-eastern  districts  of  the  state 
somewhat  earlier  in  the  season  shows 
that  women  vote  quite  as  intelligently  as 
men,  and  divide  in  their  choices  between 
parties  on  much  the  same  grounds  as 
men  have  done  and  still  do. 

But  we  look  for  something  more  than 
this  as  one  result  of  this  enfranchise- 
ment. Many  men  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment last  fall  because  of  their  belief  that 
women  might  do  better  than  the  men 
alone  had  done  in  righting  many  defec- 
tive features  in  our  government,  espe- 
cially in  municipal  administration.  We 
are  looking  for  improvement  in  our  so- 
cial organization  because  women  will,  or 
at  least  may,  take  a  larger  part  in  it. 
Efficient  management  of  interests  which 
are  common  to  all,  but  of  special  con- 
cern to  a  few,  depends  on  the  unselfish 
service  of  persons  who  have,  or  can 
command,  some  leisure  for  the  purpose. 
Probably  in  most  communities  there  are 
more  women  than  men  who  can  devote 
time  to  public  business  without  personal 
loss.  Such  women  have  now  new  and 
important  opportunities. 

Many  women  have  already  been  tried 
in  such  service.  Women  have  been  valu- 
able members  of  boards  of  education,  di- 
rectors or  trustees  of  hospitals,  libraries 
and  other  similar  organizations  for  years. 
It  will  be  natural  that  they  find  their 
way  into  places  as  yet  strange  to  them, 
but  where  they  may  be  quite  as  useful. 
When  our  offices  are  filled  with  women 
clerks,  bookkeepers  or  secretaries,  why 
should  not  one  of  them  manage  our  com- 
munity bookkeeping,  for  example? 
Women  keep  our  individual  houses  in 
order.  Why  should  they  not  look  after 
our  community  housekeeping? 


But  the  new  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise is  something  more  than  quantita- 
tive. Its  use  involves  taking  a  position 
on  the  great  underlying  principles  of 
American  government.  These  are  not  so 
easily  determined  as  are  purely  local 
questions  like  school  administration  or 
licensing  saloons.  Great  and  honest  dif- 
ferences exist  about  them,  differences 
which  are  as  old  as  our  national  exist- 
ence, yes,  even  older  in  some  cases.  It  is 
often  very  hard  to  recognize  the  princi- 
ple which  justifies  a  proposed  measure  of 
legislation,  or  which  is  violated  by  such 
proposal.  And  yet  it  is  this  analysis  of 
the  underlying  principle  which  should 
determine  one's  attitude  towards  it. 

A  responsibility  is  placed  on  the  new 
voters  to  study  the  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment, to  form  convictions  about  them, 
and  to  use  these  convictions  as  standards 
by  which  to  test  all  law-making,  and  all 
would-be  law-makers,  when  tiiey  ask 
votes.  This  involves  some  downright 
hard  study,  patient  reading  and  careful 
reflection.  The  results  of  such  study  will 
not  always  lead  one  in  the  way  of  popu- 
lar movement,  but  it  is  necessary  to  diat 
stability  which  is  founded  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  history  and  its  lessons. 
Many  of  our  leaders  have  lacked  this 
basic  knowledge  in  the  past.  We  men 
have  not  chosen  them  wisely.  Perhaps 
the  women  will  do  better. 

Women  teachers  average  high  in  in- 
telligence and  in  formal  education.  They 
have  much  greater  opportunity  now  to 
make  this  training  useful,  and  a  larger 
responsibility  for  their  influence.  They 
should  be  a  stabilizing  element  in  the 
new  electorate,  not  purely  conservative, 
but  judicial  and  thoughtful.  They  will 
naturally  be  looked  upon  as  leaders  be- 
cause of  their  fuller  intellectual  oppor- 
tunities. They  should  seize  this  advan- 
tage for  the  best  and  truest  improvement 
of  political  conditions. 

WAR  AND  WASTE 

We  inevitably  connect  the  two  in  our 
minds  and  with  good  reason.  War  is 
the  greatest  waste  known,  waste  of  ma- 
terial wealth,  waste  of  labor  and  its  prod- 
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ucts,  waste  of  human  life.  In  no  war 
has  the  waste  in  all  these  ways  been  at 
all  comparable  to  that  now  going  on. 
Millions  of  men  and  women  have  been 
working  constantly  to  produce  materials 
to  be  constmied  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
destruction,  and  also  the  machines  by 
which  this  destruction  is  achieved.  No 
person  now  living  in  the  civilized  world 
will  ever  escape  from  the  effects  of  all 
this  waste,  even  though  the  waste  in  hu- 
man life  come  not  near  him.  Our  gen- 
eration has  placed  a  burden  on  those  to 
come  heavier  than  previously  bequeathed 
as  a  heritage. 

Here  in  America,  however,  the  war 
has  taught  us  a  much  needed  lesson  in 
the  essential  wrong  of  waste.     Perhaps 
we  could  have  learned  this  lesson  in  no 
other  and  less  cruel  way.     For  we  are, 
or  have  been,  the  most  extravagant  of 
f>eoples.     Living  in  and  drawing   from 
the  apparently  unlimited  resources  of  a 
new  and  rich  continent,  we  have  taken 
little   thought   for  conservation,   or    for 
reasonable  care  in  daily  use  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.    It  has  taken  the  war  with 
its  new  demands  on  a  limited  supply  of 
food  and  other  necessities  of  life  to  point 
out   to   us   our   careless   habits.     As   a 
people  we  have  been  overfed,  and  have 
indulged  our  fancies  and  whims  with  no 
thought  whatever  of  the  expense  caused 
by  their  wasteful  nature.     Enough  good 
bread  has  been  daily  thrown  away  from 
any    one    of    the    hundreds    of    hotels 
through  the  country  to  feed  many  fami- 
lies.    The  statistics  of  the  amount  of 
garbage  collected  now  as  compared  with 
a  year  or  more  ago  show  clearly  how 
great  this  loss  has  been. 

The  high  prices  which  press  so  heavily 
on  many  are  not  altogether  an  evil.  They 
compel  attention  to  expenditure,  and 
create  a  new  habit  of  thoughtfulness  in 
our  purchases.  The  question  now  is  not 
merely  "have  I  the  money  for  this  or 
that  ?"  but  in  addition  "is  this  indulgence 
right  for  me  just  now?"  There  will  be 
less  Avaste  in  our  homes  and  in  our  pub- 
lic places  in  the  future.  We  shall  not  be 
able  to  afford  waste  as  we  have  done, 
for  we  must  make  up  the  loss  due  to 
war.  But  beyond  this  there  will  be,  I 
believe,  a  growing  feeling  that  waste  in 
itself  is  wrong  and  is  unjustifiable  under 
any   circumstances. 


The  waste  we  deplore  most  deeply,  the 
hardest  to  bear,  and  by  all  odds  the  se- 
verest toll  the  war  takes,  is  the  waste  of 
young  life,  the  loss  to  the  world  of  its 
possibilities  for  action  and  usefulness.  No 
one  could  overestimate  this  loss.  But  it 
is  some  little  consolation  to  read  of  the 
numbers  of  lives  saved  from  apparent 
uselessness  by  military  service,  lives 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  been 
wasted  had  not  the  demands  of  war 
called  them,  or  forced  them,  to  activity. 
In  them  we  have  a  small  offset  at  least. 

In  two  ways  then  this  war,  with  all  its 
waste,  is  leading  to  less  waste  in  the  fu- 
ture, is  teaching  us  a  lesson  we  should 
have  learned  before.  It  is  being  learned 
in  a  hard  school,  and  the  price  we  pay 
is  high.  But  this  is  not  unusual  in  the 
school  of  life,  and  it  is  these  lessons  that 
we  learn  most  thoroughly. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  EDUCATION 

In  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
of  April  14th,  1,562  titles  of  new  books 
announced  for  publication  are  classified 
in  twenty-seven  groups  and  arranged  in 
a  chart  to  show  the  number  of  books  in 
each  group.  One  is  gratified  to  find  Edu- 
cation sixth  in  size,  with  86  volumes  to 
its  credit.  It  is  surpassed  by  books  on 
the  war,  321  titles;  fiction,  257;  religion 
and  theology,  110;  reprints  and  new  edi- 
tions, 95,  and  juvenile,  90. 

The  editor  then  takes  from  this  list 
300  "leading  books,  selected  from  the 
catalogues  of  46  publishing  houses." 
"These  books  have  been  chosen,"  he  con- 
tinues, "primarily  for  their  literary  qual- 
ity— that  is,  for  their  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  independent  of  merely  con- 
temporary and  accidental  values."  He 
excludes  all  books  on  the  war  from  his 
three  hundred,  and,  after  some  mention 
of  the  general,  tendencies  in  the  various 
classes,  gives  the  titles,  of  the  works  se- 
lected. 

How  does  Education  fare?  The  86 
volumes  devoted  to  it  are  about  five  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
published.  This  would  lead  us  to  expect 
at  least  a  dozen  titles  to  appear  among 
the  300.  In  fact  there  is  not  one.  With 
no  more  knowledge  than  the  figures  give 
us,  it  is  impossible  to  find  fault.  It  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  suppose,  however. 
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that  every  one  of  them  is  so  lacking  in  umes  as  they  appear.  Hopefully  their 
"literary  quality"  as  to  have  "merely  character  will  disprove  the  assumption 
contemporary  and  accidental  value."  It  involved  in  the  treatment  they  have  re- 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  for  these  vol-  ceived  in  the  Times. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Hiram  C.  Case,  Chief  of  Administration 


AWARDS  IN  PRIZ£  ESSAY  CONTESTS 

Conducted  by  the  National  Board 

for  Historical  Science 

THE  committees  appointed  to  make 
awards  in  the  Prize  Essay  Contest, 
organized  and  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Historical  Service  in 
fifteen  states  for  the  best  essays  sub- 
mitted by  public  school  teachers  on  the 
subject,  "Why  the  United  States  is  at 
War,"  have  in  nearly  all  cases  made  re- 
port, and  the  results  so  far  communicat- 
ed are  here  given.  Essays  were  num- 
bered in  the  order  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceived, and  all  names,  addresses  and 
other  marks  that  might  indicate  the 
identity  of  the  writers  were  removed 
from  the  papers  before  they  were  sent  to 
the  committees.  No  fixed  rules  as  to 
marking  were  prescribed  beyond  the  gen- 
eral conditions  set  forth  in  the  printed 
circular  announcing  the  contest. 

As  announced,  prizes  were  oflFered  as 
follows :  Group  A,  for  teachers  in  public 
high  schools :  a  first  prize  of  $75 ;  a  sec- 
ond prize  of  $30;  a  third  prize  of  $20; 
a  fourth  prize  of  $15;  a  fifth  prize  of 
$10.  Group  B,  for  teachers  in  public 
elementary  schools :  a  first  prize  of  $75 ; 
a  second  prize  of  $25;  and  five  third 
prizes  of  $10  each. 

Contest  in  New  York  was  in  charge  of 
Dr.  James  Sullivan,  Director,  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  Albany. 

Committee  of  Award — Group  A:  Dr. 
S.  D.  Brummer,  Boys'  .High  School, 
Brooklyn ;  Dr.  A..  E.  Peterson,  Evander 
Child's'  High  School,  New  York ;  Prof. 

A.  W.  Risley,  State  College  for  Teach- 
ers. Albany.  Group  B:  J.  C.  Benedict, 
State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz ;  Edna 

B.  Cook,  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo; 
Laura  A.  Harden,  State  Normal  School, 
Oswego;  Rachael  ^I.  Jarrold,  State 
Normal  School,  Fredonia ;  Elizabeth 
^lason.  State  Normal  School,  Cortland; 
Florence    M.    Matteson,    State    Normal 


School,  Oneonta;  Benjamin  C.  Sinclair, 
State  Normal  School,  Plattsburgh; 
Elizabeth  Briggs,  State  Normal  School, 
Brockport;  Frederick  Woellner,  State 
Normal  School,  BuflEalo. 
Essays  submitted,  89. 

Group  A: 

First  Prize:  Frances  C.  Higgins,  Bay 
Ridge  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Second  Prize:  George  H.  Snyder, 
High  School,  Granville. 

Third  Prize:  Louise  Burchard,  107 
Waverley  Place,  Schenectady  (Schenec- 
tady High  School). 

Fourth  Prize:  Mabel  Virginia  Root, 
High  School,  Catskill. 

Fifth  Prize:  Sue  U.  Ralston,  856 
HoflFman  Street,  Elmira  (Elmira  Heights 
High  School). 

Group  B : 

First  Prize:  Jessie  M.  Hunter,  South 
Glens  Falls  (District  No.  2,  Wilton). 

Second  Prize:  M.  W.  Muldoon, 
Waverly. 

Third  Prizes:  Milton  Quay,  Knox 
(School  No.  6);  Julia  A.  Weldon,  325 
South  Meadow  Street,  Watertown  (Boon 
Street  School) ;  Grace  C.  Benson,  Gar- 
den City,  Long  Island;  Warren  W. 
Smith,  New  York  City  (Public  School 
No.  62,  Hester  and  Essex  Streets) ; 
Grace  Elizabeth  Lynch,  505  Utica  Street, 
Fulton   (Erie  Street  School). 


1.  Syracuse  University  has  decided  to 
give  a  summer  course  to  nurses  in  school 
medical  inspection  and  public  health. 
The  course  will  begin  early  in  July  and 
last  for  six  weeks.  Similar  courses  will 
be  available  at  Columbia  University  and 
at  Simmons  College,  Boston.  Particu- 
lars will  be  furnished  on  application. 

2.  The  annual  appropriation  bill  re- 
cently approved  by  Governor  Whitman, 
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provides  a  salary  of  $1,500  for  a  teacher 
in  health  subjects  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing state  normal  schools :  Buffalo,  Brock- 
port,  New  Paltz,  Oswego,  Potsdam. 

This  wise  provision  by  the  Legisla- 
ture will  prove  of  material  assistance  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education  in  its 
program  of  health  education  by  instruct- 
ing teachers  in  the  various  phases  of 
health  conservation. 


THE  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 
LAW  UNCHANGED 

To  Superintendents  of  Schools,  Princi- 
pals, Teachers,  and  School  Boards: 

The  compulsory  education  law  is  in 
full  force,  statewide,  and  will  not  be 
suspended,  modified,  or  in  any  respect 
changed.  Therefore,  no  child  of  com- 
pulsory school  age  may  be  released  from 
school  for  any  service  except  as  provided 
in  that  law. 

In  answer  to  the  proposition,  that  the 
law  should  be  suspended  to  allow  chil- 
dren to  be  released  from  school  to  aid  in 
the  increase  of  food  products  as  a  "war 
measure,"  the  following  statement  from 
the  Federal  administration  at  Washing- 
ton is  submitted ;  and  this  statement  sub- 
stantially embodies  advice  given  by 
President  Wilson,  Secretaries  Baker, 
Daniels  and  Lane: 

"The  entire  spirit  of  the  administra- 
tion in  Washington  is,  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  that  the  war  should 
in  no  way  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  giv- 
ing the  children  of  the  country  any  less 
education,  in  quantity  or  quality,  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  had.  Both 
the  present  demands,  emergency,  and 
the  prospect  of  demands  of  the  necessary 
readjustments  inevitably  to  follow,  em- 
phasize the  need  of  providing  in  full 
measure  for  the  education  of  all  the 
people. 

"There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the 
present  or  prospective  war  emergency  to 
justify  curtailment  in  any  respect  of  the 
sessions  of  the  elementary  schools." 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is 
in  full  accord  with  advice  given  by  the 
Federal  administration  at  Washington. 


The  Visual  Instruction  Division  an- 
nounces the  following  new  sets  of  bird 
slides : 

Set  No. 

No.  Title  Titlca 

29A  Water  Birds,  Their  Haunts  and 

Habits  55 

29B  Winter  Birds 54 

29C  Birds  of  Habitations,  Orchards 

and  Gardens , . . . .   72 

29D  Birds  of  Open  Fields 69 

29E  Woodland  Birds 60 

29F  Bird  Homes 65 

29G  Home  Life  of  Birds 70 

29H  Food  of  Birds. About  40 

These  are  new  slides  made  from  neg- 
atives by  such  bird  specialists  as  Chap- 
man, Allen,  Bailey,  Burtch,  Stone,  Har- 
per, Beebe  and  others.  As  a  rule,  the 
slides  of  one  set  are  not  duplicated  by 
those  of  another. 

Applications  should  be  filed  as  long 
in  advance  as  practicable. 


The  Division  of  Archives  and  History 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  the  May  number  of  the  Uni- 
versity Bulletin  requested  schools  from 
all  over  the  state  to  make  returns  to  it 
on  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  war  work  in  their  communities 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Some 
very  satisfactory  reports  have  been  made, 
but  not  at  all  in  the  number  which  it  is 
hoped  will  finally  come  in.  The  Journal 
hopes  that  teachers  seeing  this  notice 
will  refer  to  the  Bulletin  mentioned  for 
the  proper  directions  and  make  these  re- 
turns as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  large 
numbers. 

The  same  Division  is  preparing  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Regents  a  syl- 
labus in  civics,  based  on  the  syllabus  pre- 
pared by  the  University  for  the  use  of 
high  schools  in  1910.  Many  additions 
and  changes  are  being  made  in  order  to 
bring  it  up  to  date,  and  when  it  is  com- 
pleted it  is  the  intention  to  publish  it  in 
pamphlet  form,  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  syllabus  for  secondary  schools.  It 
will  form  an  outline  useful  not  only  for 
teachers  and  schools,  but  also  for  the 
average  citizen,  and  particularly  for  the 
new  women  voters. 

In    this    connection    actioq  (J];^i^o 
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been  urged  to  get  under  way  a  syllabus 
for  civics  in  the  elementary  school.  The 
war  has  brought  out  some  serious  short- 
comings in  the  matter  of  teaching  citi- 
zenship. It  has  been  found  that  in  a 
very  large  number  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  state  practically  nothing 
is  done  along  these  lines,  and  some  ac- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about 
an  improvement.  Certainly  one  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  education  in  a 
democracy  is  to  make  good  citizens.  It 
should  come  first  after  instruction  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but  it 
has  been  set  aside  during  our  years  of 
peace  for  things  which  must  always  be 
considered  less  essential.  War  has  made 
known  this  weakness  and  the  Division 
of  Archives  and  History  is  co-operating 
to  remedy  it. 

Another  item  in  which  this  Division 
is  interested  is  that  of  instruction  in 
local  history.  No  one  can  love  his  coun- 
try unless  he  loves  his  community,  and 
in  order  to  love  the  locality  in  which  he 
is  living,  he  has  to  know  something  of 
its  history  and  of  its  people.  In  some 
towns,  villages  and  cities  the  history 
teachers  do  admirable  work  in  giving  the 
pupils  some  notion  of  the  history  of  the 
place  in  which  they  are  living,  and  thus 
inspire  them  with  that  love  of  locality 
which  plays  so  essential  a  part  in  pa- 
triotism. 


Mr.  Andrew  Ten  Eyck,  who  has 
served  since  1914  as  Secretary  to  Doc- 
tor Finley,  President  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  3lOth  United  States  Field  Ar- 
tillery and  is  now  stationed  at  Camp 
Meade,  Maryland.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  has 
already  been  identified  with  war  work  as 
he  served  as  director  of  the  campaign  in 
the  schools  for  the  Second  Federal  Re- 
serve District  in  the  Second  Liberty 
Loan,  which  resulted  in  the  raising  of 
$44,000,000.  He  was  later  associated 
with  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  of  the 
National  War  Savings  Committee,  in 
formulating  plans  for  the  campaign  in 
the  school  of  the  United  States.  After 
completing  this  work,  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  be- 
came director  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
for  the  Atlantic  Division  and  managed  a 


successful  campaign,  which  resulted  in 
the  enrollment  of  more  than  a  million 
children  in  the  Red  Cross  for  the  states 
of  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut. 

Mrs.  N.  Frances  Steers  has  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  President  Finley,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Ten  Eyck.  Mrs.  Steers  has 
been  associated  with  the  State  Education 
Department  for  about  ten  years  and  act- 
ed as  confidential  stenographer  to  both 
the  late  Doctor  Draper  and  to  Doctor 
Finley.  Mrs.  Steers  is  already  familiar 
with  the  duties  of  her  new  position,  as 
she  has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
secretaries  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation during  the  time  she  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Education  Department, 
and  she  brings  to  her  new  work  a  fund 
of  information  which  will  be  invaluable. 
This  appointment  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  the  employees  of  the  Education 
Department  with  whom  Mrs.  Steers  is  a 
decided  favorite. 
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TO    OUR    PATRONS 

WE  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  co-operation  during  the  past  year  and  for  your 
patient  consideration  as  we  have  endeavored  to  supply  the  continued  heavy 
demand  for  our  instruments  under  unprecedented  production  conditions. 
At  this  critical  period  in  our  nation's  history  we  must  each  discover  what  our 
country  requires  of   us;  then  do  our  particular  bit,  gladly,  to  help  win  the  war  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

It  has  not  been  difficult  for  us  to  discover  our  bit,  for  optical  instruments  are  the 
eyes  of  the  modern  army  and  navy,  and  we  are  bending  all  our  energies  to  the  endeavor 
to  meet  those  requirements. 

We  are  confident  that  you,  too,  are  adjusting  yourselves  to  prevailing  conditions, 
cheerfully  and  optimistically,  for  pessimism  never  promoted  any  cause.  Yours  is  a 
vocation  the  country  needs  in  war-time  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  we  hope  to  continue  to 
assist  you  in  the  solution  of  your  problems. 

May  we  thus  work  together,  then,  for  the  best  interests  of  humanity  —  first,  to  win 
the  war;  second,  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  all  worthy  activities  in  the  nation,  look- 
ing steadily  to  the  day  when  the  war  shall  cease. 


Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  ©. 

new    YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN    FRANCISCO 

LONDON  ROCHESTER,,  N.Y.  rRANKroRT 

LeadtntfAnerican  Makers  ol  Microscopes.  Projectkon  Apparatus  (Baloptlcons^,  Pholotfrapblc 
aad  Ophthalmic  Lenses,  Binoculars  and  Other  Hltfh  Grade  Optical  Products. 
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A  New  Help  for  Primary  Teachers 

Embeco  Phonetic  Drill  Cards 

Designed  to  assist  the  teacher  by  providing  material  for  drill 
necessary  to  fix  the  common  phonograms  in  the  pupil's  mind 


drank 


The  phonoCTam^i  are  printed!  one  a  rds  kxh  inebes, 
with  lettern  oiif  inch  liiffU,  which,  are  cfLaUy  cfsd 
from  all  pnrt^  ur  the  rtMim.  To  each  Mliu[iu<rram 
card  two  smellier  Ri<.HJuii»  are  hiiiKcil,  l^>eariit^  con 
sonantji  and  letter  combmaliniiN  for  fiirminc  cooi- 
plele  wordiH,  The  liirice  car<l  ami  hinired  fitrip>s  ore 
printed  on  Iwo  nlden.  providinf?  fur  the  rorm&tioii  of 
sixteen  word-i  on  each  enrd.  The  hiiifccd  jtct-lUin* 
are  marked  in  nurh  a  ninniHT  tliwt  the  teaeher  mity 
cut  them  ir  deHireil.  and  Ihnn  sliow  one  word  at  a 
time,  blach  word  ciinnbinatiun  has  a  key  on  the 
opposite  side  sn  lh»t  the  teacher  knows  without 
turning  the  eanl  whether  the  answer  is  correct. 

Twenty  cards,  neutly  packed  in  cardtxiiuil  boi. 
forming  three  hundred  iind  twenty  word  combina- 
tions. 


Price,  per  box,  SI. 50:  mailing  weight,  2  lbs. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


THESE  ARE   APPLETON    BOOKS 

Firman*s  PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  KNGLISH 

Book  I.  for  4th.  Sth  and  6th  Grades.         Book  II,  for  ~tb  and  8tb  tirades. 

The  only  language  series  in  which  the  child  is  actually  shown  /lew  to  speak  and  write  correctly. 
Not  a  hodge-podge  but  a  logical,  progressive  and  pedagogical  development. 

McLaughlin  &  VanTyne's  HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S.  FOR  SCHOOLS 

One  of  the  few  text-books  on  history  that  has  nothing  to  "take  back"  in  its  discussion  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  our  relations  with  England. 

Southworth's  BUILDERS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

Book  I         Book  II 

These  books  have  the  plan  and  purpose  of  text-books  and  the  charm  and  spirit  ol  story  books. 
They  teach  history  through  the  biographies  of  54  leading  Americans  from  Lief  the  Lucky 
to  Thomas   Edison. 

Southworth's  FIRST  BOOK  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
WITH  EUROPEAN  BEGINNINGS 

A  biographical  history  preceded  by  five  chapters  in  which  the  hiory  of  the  European  Beginnings 
of  American  History  is  told.  This  arrangement  enables  the  school  to  meet  all  requirement* 
with   a  single   volume. 

For  prospectus  and  Introductory  terms  on  any  of  the  above  wrtle  (o 
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What  can  the  schools  of  America  do? 
How  can  they  show  their  patriotism  ? 
What  does  the  war  mean  in  your  school? 
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A    TSTEW    PERSPECTIVE 


President  WUton,  in  hit  cuidress  to  Congrtu^  December  4^  1917^  said : 

"The  thouffhtof  the  plain  people  here  and  eveiywhere  throuf^hout  the  world,  the  people  who  enjoy  no 
privilege  and  have  very  simple  and  unsophisticated  standards  of  nght  and  wrong,  is  the  air  all  governments 
most  henceforth  breathe  if  they  would  live." 


With  new  ideals  of  democracy,  we  look  back  on  our  history  from  a  new  point  of  view.  Move- 
ments and  events  that  once  seemed  large  and  important  now  seem  small  and  dim ;  while  other 
movements  and  events  come  out  from  the  shadows  in  their  real  size  and  significance  in  the  light 
of  this  new  day.  So,  too,  must  change  the  teaching  of  history  in  our  elementary  schools,  viewed 
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new  problems.  And  Chapter  XXXIII  gives  the  best  exposition  of  the  issues  of  the  present 
war  yet  offered  for  children  of  the  elementary  school. 
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SOME  POPULAR  MISCONCEPTIONS  IN  PHYSICS 

Raymond  T.  Birge,  Syracuse  University 


ONE  of  the  greatest  difficulties  con- 
fronting any  writer,  I  think,  is 
that  of  being  interesting,  without 
at  the  same  time  being  sensational.  And 
this  is  especially  true  in  Science,  which 
does  not  lend  itself  naturally  to  sensa- 
tionalism. Physical  science,  to  be  sure, 
has  made  many  startling  discoveries  with- 
in the  last  20  years,  but  these  discoveries 
are  pretty  well  confined  to  the  great 
scientists  of  the  world,  and  are  not  an- 
nounced in  popular  speeches  and  news- 
paper articles.  We  all  know  that  the 
average  popular  scientific  news  article 
is  written  to  be  interesting  first,  and 
authentic  second. 

In  fact,  the  attitude  and  methods  of 
procedure  of  the  true  scientist  will  never 
be  popular,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  so  long  as  the  general  public  is  as 
essentially  non-scientific  in  behavior  and 
thought  as  at  present.  Were  the  scien- 
tist to  adopt  the  methods  of  work  and 
expression  that  appeal  to  the  masses  there 
would  be  no  science,— only  pseudo- 
science. 

The  finest  thing  I  have  ever  read  in 
this  connection  is  one  of  Dr.  Frank 
Crane's  little  articles  (which  appear  daily 
in  so  many  papers).  Dr.  Crane  (minis- 
ter, author,  and  philosopher)  is,  in  my 
own  humble  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  the  present  age,  and  his  arti- 
cles, in  themselves,  almost  constitute  a 
liberal  education.  The  particular  one  to 
which  I  refer  is  entitled  "The  Positives" 
and  appeared  about  two  years  ago, — 
singularly  enough,  during  the  time  that 
Billy  Sunday  was  here  in  Syracuse.  I 
will  read  only  portions  of  it,  though  I 
should  prefer  not  to  omit  anything. 

One  reason  why  Billy  Sunday  succeeds 
in  a  revival  is  that  he  is  positive.  Dr. 
Eliot  of  Harvard  could  not  get  Sunday's 


enormous  crowds  to  come  to  listen  to  him 
talk  on  religion  because  he  is  not  positive. 

The  multitude  wants  to  hear  the  evan- 
gelist who  damns  'em  right  and  left,  who 
is  cocksure  as  to  precisely  what  the  Deity 
will  do. 

No  scientist  nor  scientific  manner,  hesi- 
tating, questioning,  challenging  its  way 
toward  the  truth,  was  ever  popular. 

In  all  our  affairs  we  are  conscious  of 
our  ignorance,  we  know  mighty  little  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  star  spaces  above 
us,  we  don't  understand  even  the  depths 
in  our  own  hearts.  Hence  we  grasp  at 
any  positive  assertion  that  may  be  shout- 
ed at  us  as  bewildered  riiariners  heed 
signals  in  a  fog. 

No  movement  that  draws  masses  hesi- 
tates. They  all  assert.  They  are  as  sure 
as  granite.  The  Salvation  Army,  Chris- 
tian Science,  Roman  Catholicism,  Metho- 
dist Revivalist,  political  party, — ^the  thing 
that  strikes  you  is  their  unruffled  certain- 
ty. They  don't  guess,  think,  surmise,  or 
suspect.     They  know! 

There  is  the  same  condition  in  busi- 
ness. Not  only  the  woman  who  hesitates 
is  lost,  but  the  man  who  hesitates  is  a 
failure.  In  practical  affairs  one  round 
affirmative  smashes  through  a  whole 
army  of  questioning. 

Nature  has  her  positives.  She  deals  in 
facts,  laws,  and  substances.  She  does  not 
experiment  or  fudge.  Things  are  as  they 
are.  There  is  no  use  asking  "Why  is  a 
fish?"  or  "Why  is  a  bird?"  They  just 
are. 

What  may  be  the  causes  back  of  the 
laws  that  govern  electricity,  or  heat,  or 
chemical  affinity  we  may  only  surmise, 
but  the  laws  themselves  are  as  certain 
and  indubitable  as  stone. 

There  is  pleasure  in  thinking;  ques- 
tioning and  doubt  have  their  rewards  in 
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the  mind,  but  the  thing  that  we  call  ef- 
ficiency is  reserved  for  the  man  that  can 
bunch  his  total  energy  into  a  clear  belief 
and  hurl  himself  solidly  against  a  hesi- 
tating world." 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  one  sentence 
about  the  scientist:  "No  scientist  nor 
scientific  manner,  hesitating,  questioning, 
challenging  its  way  toward  the  truth  was 
ever  popular." 

That  is  something  which  canntDt  be  em- 
phasized too  strongly.  Those  of  us  who 
are  trying  to  add  our  little  mite  to  the 
ever  increasing  pile  of  truth,  must  learn 
to  put  aside  all  thought  of  popularity. 
And  just  there  is  the  difference  between 
pure  and  applied  science.  It  is  the  ap- 
plied scientist  who  can  and  must  be  ef- 
ficient. It  is  the  applied  scientist  who  can 
and  must  be  popular.  And  it  is  the  ap- 
plied scientist  who  can  make  a  large  in- 
come! (Whether  that  is  a  climax  or  an 
anti-climax  depends  entirely  on  your 
view-point.) 

For  it  is  the  duty  of  the  applied  scien- 
tist to  take  the  truths  discovered  by  the 
pure  scientist,  to  mould  them  into  a  form 
which  the  world  can  understand  and  use, 
and  then,  with  all  his  energy,  to  force  the 
world  to  accept  them.  To  me  the  chasm 
between  pure  and  applied  science  is 
infinitely  deep  and  infinitely  wide.  One 
man  is  studying  nature  for  the  pure 
joy  of  discovering  the  truth.  He  is  an 
idealist.  He  learns  to  know  nature  as 
others  can  never  know  her,  but  he 
seldom  knows  much  about  man.  The 
other  is  using  nature  and  the  laws 
of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and 
he  needs  to  know  quite  as  much  about 
mankind  as  about  nature.  He  it  is  who 
has  really  the  harder  task.  If  he  under- 
stands only  mankind,  and  has  not  a  firm 
knowledge  of  nature,  he  is  only  a  quack. 
Conversely,  if  he  knows  nature,  but  not 
mankind,  there  is  nothing  but  financial 
ruin  ahead. 

Why  am  I  talking  to  you  about  this? 
Because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  duty  of 
every  Science  teacher  is  to  teach  the 
methods  and  the  ideals  of  pure  science, 
quite  as  much  as  the  facts  of  science.  To 
many  an  engineer,— especially  the  second 
and  third  class  engineer, — science  con- 
sists of  a  set  of  formulas  neatly  tabulated 
in  a  handbook.  But  where  is  the  science  ? 
These  are  only  the  results  of  science, 
carefully  assorted  and  packed  in  bundles, 


ready  for  hurling  at  the  hesitating  world. 
And  how  often,  O  God,  are  they  hurled 
from  the  mouths  of  cannon,  and  the  bore 
of  the  machine  gun!  And  then  we  are 
told  that  this  is  the  result  of  science! 
Yes;  it  is  one  possible  result  of  applied 
science.  But  if  mankind,  for  the  last 
few  centuries,  had  been  taught  the 
method  and  the  spirit  of  pure  science 
with  half  the  zeal  that  it  has  been  taught 
the  results  and  the  applications  of  science, 
this  war  would  not  be. 

No  man  who  has  reverently  and  loving- 
ly studied  the  marvelous  intricacy  of 
Nature  can  go  out  the  next  day  and  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  desecrate  Na- 
ture, leaving  behind  him  a  trail  not  only 
of  smoking  ruins  and  wasted  fields,  but 
of  quivering  flesh  as  well. 

Of  all  times  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
this  is  surely  the  one  when  it  is  most 
needful  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  true  scientific  spirit  and  the  true 
scientific  method, — ^as  opposed  to  the 
cold-blooded  and  commercial  applications 
of  the  results  of  science. 

Our  enemy,  of  all  nations,  has  most 
universally  and  systematically  used  the 
results  of  science  for  the  most  diabolical 
of  purposes,  the  building  up  of  the  great 
edifice  of  "Militarism"  which  was  to 
crush  the  world.  And  now,  because  these 
tools  have  been  used  for  such  savage 
purposes,  we  have  a  movement,  fostered 
by  the  numerous  throng  of  anti-scientific 
spirits,  to  condemn  science  in  toto.  As 
though,  forsooth,  because  a  hammer  can 
be  used  to  smash  in  a  man's  skull,  there- 
fore the  decent  man  will  never  own  or 
use  a  hammer. 

And  still  more  disgusting  is  the  latest 
movement  to  decry  the  science  of  Ger- 
many, trying  to  prove  that  German  scien- 
tists are  not  so  much  after  all,  etc.  Some 
people  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  a  scien- 
tist, in  common  with  other  mortals,  must 
eat  and  sleep,  and  clothe  himself.  And 
if  a  government  does  everything  possible 
to  encourage  the  work  of  the  scientist, 
and  to  provide  him  with  a  good  living, 
that  scientist  is  likely  to  get  greater  re- 
sults than  if  everything  is  done  to  em- 
barrass him.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  us,  for 
a  government  or  a  university  to  say,  "O, 
yes,  we  theoretically  are  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  your  work,  but  don't  ask  us 
for  any  money  to  support  it."  And  can 
we   condemn   tl^gi^^rt^n^googt^t,   to 
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whom  the  government  gives  every  re- 
source, if  he  goes  ahead  and  uses  these 
resources,  instead,  I  suppose,  of  saying, 
"No,  I  refuse  to  discover  anything,  be- 
cause I  suspect  that  my  benefactor,  the 
government,  intends  later  to  put  my  dis- 
coveries to  a  use  vi^hich  I  neither  con- 
template nor  approve." 

Germany  has  won  what  concrete  re- 
sults she  has  won,  through  science,  and 
the  only  way  for  us  to  hold  our  own 
against  her  is  to  use  even  more  science. 
No,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
decry  science,  because  certain  peoples 
are  using  it  not  to  the  glory  of  God,  but 
to  the  defilement  of  Him.  The  results  of 
science  and  the  tools  of  science  are,  with 
one  exception,  still  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  for  us.  And  that  one 
exception  is  the  scientific  spirit, — the 
spirit  that  studies  Nature  and  discovers 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  the  spirit  that  be- 
lieves in  construction  and  not  destruction, 
the  spirit  that  makes  for  reverence  of 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  good,  and  hatred 
of  all  that  is  ugly  and  evil. 

It  is  often  argued  that  science  does 
not  have  the  educational  value  of  some 
other  studies,  such  as,  for  instance,  Latin 
or  mathetmatics.  One  of  my  old  science 
teachers  said  to  me  once,  that  the  whole 
trouble  was  that  we  did  not  yet  know 
how  to  teach  science.  Modern  science  is 
dreadfully  new.  When  we  have  been 
teaching  it  for  centuries,  as  Latin  and 
mathematics  have  been  taught,  we  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  teach  it  as  well,  and 
then  science  will  have  an  equal  educa- 
tional value  with  other  subjects.  And  to 
teach  a  science  well,  one  must  be  himself 
scientific.    That  is  self-evident. 

I  wonder  how  often  we  stop  to  ask 
ourselves,  "Am  I  really  scientific?  Do 
I  act  and  think  in  a  way  which  will  be 
a  model  for  my  students?*'  I  say  this 
because  there  are  many  teachers  of 
science,  who,  from  their  actions,  are  ut- 
terly unscientific.  And  how  can  such 
teachers  impart  to  the  student  any  inkling 
of  the  true  scientific  spirit?  For  instance, 
— how  many  of  you  are  willing  to  con- 
cede that  you  are  not  superstitious, — that 
you  don't  believe  in  any  superstitions  and 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  them?  That 
you  don't  knock  on  wood,  after  boasting 
of  something,  that  you  don't  notice  or 
care  whether  you  are  number  13  in  the 
draft,  etc.,  etc.? 


Some  years  ago,  the  college  professors 
of  the  country  were  asked  this  question, 
and  only  one-third  of  them  would  even 
concede  that  they  were  not  superstitious. 
And  no  one  knows  how  many  of  that 
third  were  only  deluding  themselves,  or 
were  ashamed  to  confess  the  real  -facts.  I 
think  the  attitude  of  many  of  us  is  typi- 
fied by  my  grandmother, — a  most  lovable 
old  lady, — who,  however,  seemed  to  be 
quite  an  authority  on  superstitions.  It 
is  hard  to  realize  how  many  there  are  of 
them.  When  we  would  now  and  then 
remonstrate  with  her  on  the  subject,  she 
would  always  say,  "O  no,  of  course,  I 
don't  really  believe  in  them,  but  then,  it 
is  just  as  well  not  to  go  contrary  to 
them."  So  let  us  try  to  remember  that 
a  truly  logical  attitude  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  a  few  laws  of  physical 
science.  Which  brings  me  to  the  subject 
of  this  little  talk.  It  is  said  that  a  teacher 
is  born,  and  not  made,  but  I  fear  that 
what  most  of  us  are,  or  are  not,  is  the 
result  of  being  made,  and  being  made  by 
plenty  of  hard  work  and  study.  Uni- 
formly I  have  found,  as  you  doubtless 
have  too,  that  the  best  teacher  is  he  who 
best  knows  his  subject,  and  all  the  peda- 
gogical methods  on  earth  will  not  make 
clear  to  a  student  Newton's  Three  Laws 
of  Motion,  if  the  teacher  himself  does  not 
understand  them. 

One  of  the  annoying  things  about 
physics  is  that  it  is  so  simple  and  so 
self-evident,  after  you  understand  it,  but 
so  fearfully  abstruse  beforehand.  And 
what  is  more,  the  thing  that  is  all  clear 
to-day  is  suddenly  all  confusion  on  the 
morrow.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  fundamental  notion  or  con- 
cept in  physical  science  that  is  permanent- 
ly grasped,  the  first  time  one  meets  it. 
In  all  cases  we  must  think  it  out,  under- 
stand it,  then  forget  it,  and  learn  it  all 
over  again,  and  do  this  several  times  until 
finally  the  concept  becomes  such  an  in- 
tegral part  of  us  that  we  can't  forget. 
And  to-day  I  want  to  run  over  some  of 
the  fundamental  notions  that  are  hardest 
to  teach,  because  they  are  almost  uni- 
versally misunderstood.  And  because 
of  their  elusive  quality,  I  feel  justified  in 
going  over  them.  For  no  matter  how 
well  we  think  we  understand  them,  fur- 
ther discussion  always  makes  the  matter 
clearer.  This  applies  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  you.    You  all  know  that  the  best  way 
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to  get  a  thing  clear  in  your  own  mind  is 
to   try   to   explain   it  to   someone   else. 
Physics  has  often  been  defined  as  the 
"science  of  matter  and  energy"  with  the 
emphasis  on  "energy."    And  it  seems  as 
if  this  must  be  so,  for  in  thinking  over 
the      fundamental      misconceptions      in 
physics  that  I  have  observed,  I  find  that, 
with  one  exception,  they  are  all  concerned 
directly  with  "energy."    That  one  excep- 
tion, which  I  want  to  take  up  first,  is 
Newton's  Third  Law  of  Motion,  that  to 
every  action  there  is  an  equal  and  op- 
posite reaction.     As  Newton  interpreted 
it,  this  means  that  forces  always  occur 
in' pairs.    If  a  book  presses  down  on  the 
table  with  a  force  of  one  pound  weight, 
the  table   pushes   up  against   the   book 
with  a  force  equal  in  magnitude  but  op- 
posite  in   direction.     And   if   the   table 
gets  tired  of  pushing  up  that  hard,  and 
eases   up   a   bit,   the  book   immediately 
starts  down  toward  the  earth,  and  keeps 
on  going  until  it  finds  something  that  is 
willing  to  push  against  it  with  a  force 
of  one  pound  weight.    It  would  seem  that 
the  law  were  very  simple,  and  yet  during 
the  last  year  there  has  been  quite  a  dis- 
cussion about  it  in  the  weekly  issues  of 
Science,   and  quite  a   lot  of   misunder- 
standing.    This  arose  mainly  from  the 
terms  balanced    force    and    unbalanced 
force.  "If,"  says  one  man,  "forces  always 
occur  in  pairs,  equal  and  opposite,  how 
can  one  have  an  unbalanced  force  ?"  The 
discussion  has  been  so  illimiinating  that 
it  is  hoped  the  point  will  not  come  up 
again.    The  gist  of  the  thing  is  of  course 
just  here, — except  in  the  case   of   static 
equilibrium,  there  is  always  a  resultant 
unbalanced   force  on  a  body,   and   this 
force   (F)=kma,  where  a=acceleration 
produced  by  the  force  F  acting  on  this 
body  of  mass  m.    The  value  of  k  depends 
on  the  choice  of  units,  and  is  unity,  in 
the  C.  G.  S.  system.    But  for  every  such 
force,  F,  there  must  exist  an  equal  and 
opposite    force,    acting    on    some    other 
body.     The  two   forces   referred  to   in 
Newton's  Third  Law  are  forces  acting  on 
diflPerent  bodies, — not  on  the  same  body. 
For  example,  consider  a  loaded  rifle 
lying  without  any  restraint  on  a  smooth 
sheet  of  ice,  and  let  this  rifle  be  dis- 
charged.    What  forces  are  acting,  until 
all  parts  of  the  system  again  come  to 
rest,  relative  to  the  earth?    We  will  dis- 
regard the  constant  and  common  gravi- 


tational force  on  each  body,  balanced  of 
course,  by  the  equal  reaction  of  the  layer 
of  ice,  and  consider  only  the  horizontal 
forces,  which,  in  turn,  must  balance,  by 
the  Third  Law. 

In  the  first  place,  due  to  the  expansion 
of  the  powder,  on  exploding,  there  is  a 
force  exerted  on  the  bullet  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  an  equal  and  opposite  force  ex- 
erted on  the  back  end  of  the  barrel  of 
the  gun.  (Third  Law  satisfied.)  Now 
each  of  these  equal  forces  is  unbalanced, 
and  so  the  first  gives  the  bullet  an  acceler- 
ation forward,  and  the  other  gives  the 
gun  an  acceleration  backward.  The  two 
forces  are,  to  be  sure,  not  entirely  unop- 
posed, for  each  is  partially  resisted  by 
friction.  Thus  the  velocity  with  which 
the  bullet  finally  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  is  somewhat  less  than  it  would  have 
been  if  there  had  been  no  air  resistance 
or  friction.  Shortly  after  leaving  the 
barrel,  all  effect  of  the  powder  on  the 
bullet  ceases,  and  at  the  same  time,  all 
effect  of  the  powder  on  the  gun  ceases. 
The  two  forces  arise  together,  and  vanish 
together,  and  at  all  times  are  exactly 
equal  and  opposite.  Their  life  history 
is  now  over. 

From  now  on  we  must  consider  the 
bullet  and  the  gun  separately,  there  being 
no  longer  any  connecting  force  between 
them.  The  only  horizontal  force  acting 
on  the  bullet  is  now  friction  (this  includ- 
ing air  resistance).  This  being  an  un- 
balanced force,  the  bullet  is  given  a  back- 
ward acceleration,  i.  e.,  it  begins  to  slow 
up.  And  where  is  the  other  force  corre- 
sponding to  this  frictional  force  of  the 
ice  and  air  on  the  bullet  ?  Why,  the  equal 
and  opposite  frictional  force  which  the 
bullet  exerts  on  the  ice  and  on  the  air. 
Neglecting,  for  the  moment,  air  resist- 
ance, if  the  bullet  has  a  backward  ac- 
celeration A,  where  F  =  mA  (m  =  mass 
of  bullet)  then  the  earth  (assuming  it 
absolutely  rigid)  must  tend  to  have  a 
forward  acceleration  a  where  f  =  Ma 
and  M  =  mass  of  the  earth.  The  two 
forces  are  the  same  (Third  Law).  Does 
the  earth  actually  have  a  new  accelera- 
tion forward,  represented  by  a?  Not  be- 
ing rigid,  it  probably  as  a  whole  does  not, 
but  some  of  the  ice  in  contact  with  the 
bullet  must,  momentarily  be  strained  for- 
ward. In  the  meantime,  however,  tie 
gun  is  exerting  a  frictional  force  on  the 
earth  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  be- 
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tween  these  opposite  forces  on  the  earth, 
caused  by  the  gun  and  the  bullet,  the  poor 
old  earth  doesn't  do  much  of  anything 
unusual. 

But  again,  the  force  exerted  by  the 
gun  on  the  earth  is  balanced  by  the  force 
exerted  by  the  earth  on  the  gun.  And  so 
the  gun  also  is  gradually  brought  to  rest, 
the  members  of  each  of  the  two  pair  of 
equal  and  opposite  forces  dying  away 
together.  And  throughout  this  entire 
proceeding  there  has  appeared  no  force 
without  an  accompanying  equal  and  op- 
posite force,  although  considering  any 
one  body,  the  resultant  force  on  it  has 
been  unbalanced,  and  so  has  produced 
an  acceleration.  To  repeat,  the  action 
and  reaction  referred  to  in  Newton's 
Third  Law  always  act  on  different  bodies, 
not  on  the  same  body. 

So  much  for  the  Third  Law.  Now  to 
consider  energy.  Energy  is  something 
that  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  de- 
fine. But  its  relation  to  work  and  to  the 
conservation  of  energy  principle  can  be 
stated  somewhat  as  follows:  It  is  im- 
possible to  create  or  destroy  energy.  All 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  is  to  transfer 
energy  from  one  point  to  another,  or  to 
transform  it  from  one  form  to  another. 
And  whenever  energy  is  thus  transferred 
or  transformed,  we  are  aware  of  it  from 
the  fact  that  work  is  done,  and  the 
amount  of  energy  thus  transferred  or 
transformed  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  work  done. 

'  We  know  when  we  have  done  work. 
When  we  exert  muscular  effort  through 
a  definite  distance,  we  have  a  definite 
physiological  sensation,  and  we  know  we 
have  been  working.  I  lift  a  bok  up  in  the 
air.  I  say  I  have  done  work  on  the 
book.  What  has  happened  is  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  energy  has  passed  from 
my  body  into  the  book.  Certain  chemical 
energy  that  I  originally  possessed  has 
been  released  in  certain  chemical  reac- 
tions, and  this  energy  has  been  utilized 
to  move  my  arm,  and  the  arm  has  raised 
the  book.  The  book  now  possesses  as 
increased  potential  energy,  the  energy  I 
originally  had  as  chemical  energy.  There 
has  been  both  a  transfer  and  a  trans- 
formation of  energy.  Of  course,  there 
has  been  at  the  same  time  a  lot  of  other 
energy  reactions.  Potential  energy  has 
gone  into  my  arm,  due  to  its  upraised 
position.    Energy  has  gone  into  heat. 


I  lay  the  book  back  on  the  table.  What 
is  the  net  result  of  the  double  move- 
ment? The  book  has  no  more  energy. 
My  arm  has  no  more  potential  energy. 
All  the  chemical  energy  which  my  body 
has  lost  has  gone  into  the  form  of  heat, — 
to  first  increase  the  temperature  of  my 
own  body,  and  then  gradually  of  the  air 
around  it.  As  you  know,  the  final  trans- 
formation in  a  majority  of  cases  is  into 
heat  energy. 

Some  student  says, — I  press  with  my 
hands  against  a  wall.  It  is  hard  work. 
I  get  hot.  But  where  is  there  any  force 
being  exerted  through  a  distance,  since 
the  wall  does  not  move?  No,  the  wall 
does  not  move,  but  if  that  student  could 
get  a  microscopic  view  of  the  inside  of 
my  arm,  he  would  see  so  much  move- 
ment that  it  would  make  him  dizzy.  He 
would  see  millions  upon  millions  of  forces 
moving  through  very  definite  distances 
with  the  final  result,  in  each  case,  of  heat 
produced.  But  it  is  the  physiologist,  not 
the  physicist,  who  makes  a  special  study 
of  these  so-called  internal  forces.  I  do 
no  work  on  the  wall.  But  I  do  lots  of 
work  on  myself. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  energy, 
so  far  as  we  now  know,  or  can  conceive, 
kinetic  and  potential  energy.  The  first 
is  the  energy  possessed  by  anything  in 
virtue  of  its  motion ;  the  second,  by  any- 
thing in  virtue  of  its  position.  Let  us  re- 
view for  a  moment  the  various  kinds  of 
energy, — so-called. 

The -ordinary  mechanical  potential  or 
kinetic  energy  is  easy  to  understand,  and 
we  pass  it  by.  Then  there  is  heat  energy. 
What  is  heat  energy?  Well,  there  are 
two  kinds,  if  one  calls  heat  of  fusion, 
heat  of  vaporization,  etc.,  heat  energy. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  unanimous 
opinion  on  that  point.  Ordinarily  when, 
as  we  say,  heat  is  added  to  a  body,  the 
temperature  of  that  body  rises,  and  this 
means  simply  that  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  molecules  is  increased.  That  is,  the 
ordinary  heat  energy  is  the  kinetic  eirergy 
possessed  by  the  molecules  in  virtue  of 
their  motion, — z  motion  whose  existence 
is  now  absolutely  proved  by  the  Brownian 
movement  and  other  allied  phenomena. 
Sometimes,  however,  adding  heat  to  a 
body  does  not  change  its  temperature, 
but  merely  changes  its  state.  A  solid  be- 
comes a  liquid,  or  a  liquid  becomes  a 
gas.    In  this  case,  the  relative  distances 
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and  positions  of  the  molecules,  and  pos- 
sibly also  of  the  atoms,  have  been 
changed,  and  due  to  their  new  positions, 
the  molecules  possess  more  energy  than 
formerly, — this  additional  energy  being 
called  the  heat  of  fusion,  or  of  vapor- 
ization. It  therefore  represents,  prob- 
ably, potential  energy  of  the  molecules. 

A  true  scale  of  temperature,  like  the 
absolute  scale,  is  proportional  simply  to 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules.  The 
greater  the  energy,  the  higher  the  temper- 
ature. Double  the  K.  E.  of  each  mole- 
cule, and  you  have  doubled  the  tempera- 
ture. Halve  the  energy,  and  you  have 
halved  the  temperature  (on  the  absolute 
scale). 

Which  reminds  me  of  an  incident  in 
Milwaukee,  several  years  ago.  A  man 
was  crossing  the  Grand  Ave.  bridge,  and 
stopped  to  look  at  the  kiosk.  The  tem- 
perature was  just  0°  Fahrenheit.  And 
he  fell  to  thinking,  0°  is  pretty  cold.  But 
how  cold  would  it  be  if  it  were  twice 
as  cold  as  zero?  And  being  evidently 
somewhat  lacking  in  scientific  informa- 
tion, he  carried  his  query  to  the  news- 
paper office.  And  the  paper  (The  Sen- 
tinel, I  believe)  proceeded  to  feature  it 
in  the  Sunday  edition,  in  which  I  read  it 
They  telephoned  or  sent  reporters  to 
every  teacher  of  physics  in  the  city. 
"How  cold  would  it  be  if  it  were  twice 
as  cold  as  zero?" 

Now  there  are  in  Milwuakee  four  high 
schools,  a  normal  school,  Marquette  uni- 
versity, and  several  private  schools  and 
academies.  And  on  Sunday  there  was  a 
whole  page  in  the  feature  section  devoted 
to  this  matter.  And  do  you  know  that 
out  of  all  the  replies,  only  two  gave  a 
sensible  and  correct  answer!  What  the 
man  really  wanted  to  know  and  the  cor- 
rect answer  ought  to  be  apparent  to  any- 
one who  has  had  only  elementary  physics. 
Cold  is,  in  the  scientific  sense,  a  mean- 
ingless term,  and  twice  as  cold  is  still 
more  meaningless.  But  hot  does  mean 
something,  and  half  as  hot  means  some- 
thing, and  that  is  what  the  man  undoubt- 
edly wanted  to  know.  On  the  absolute 
scale  of  temperature  0®  F.  is  +4^59.4  F. 
degrees,  and  one-half  this  is  229.7°. 
Thus  half  as  hot  as  0°  F.  means  -f  229.7 
F.  degrees  on  the  absolute  scale,  or 
— 229.7°  F.  on  the  ordinary  F.  scale. 
But  you  will  be  surprised  to  know  that 
in  some  of  the  answers  the  writers,  with- 


out correctly  answering  the  question, 
gave  learned  dissertations  on  how  cold 
didn't  mean  anything,  and  how  if  you 
multiplied  zero  by  2  you  got  zero,  and 
so  twice  as  cold  as  zero  didn't  mean  any- 
thing, etc.,  etc.  The  newspapers  just  love 
to  print  news  which  will  make  it  appear 
that  the  scientists  are  at  variance  about 
anything,  especially  simple  things.  And 
between  quack  scientists  and  twisted  in- 
terviews, they  can  frequently  attain  their 
object. 

One  more  thing  about  heat.  Tempera- 
ture, in  heat  phenomena,  corresponds  to 
level,  in  mechanical  phenomena,  or  in 
general  to  potential,  and  potential  differ- 
ence. In  order  to  do  work  water,  let  us 
say,  must  flow  from  one  level  to  a  lower 
one.  Electricity,  in  order  to  do  work, 
must  flow  from  one  potential  (i.  e.,  level) 
to  a  lower  potential.  Heat,  in  order  to 
do  work,  must  flow  from  one  tempera- 
ture (i.  e.,  level)  to  a  lower  one.  But 
heat  is  energy,  it  is  one  form  of  energy. 
While  water  and  electricity  are  not 
energy.  They  are  that  which  possesses 
energy  and  by  which  energy  can  be  car- 
ried from  one  place  to  another.  Water, 
at  the  low  level,  possesses  less  potential 
energy  than  it  possessed  at  the  higher 
level,  and  the  lost  energy  has  gone,  pos- 
sibly, into  some  other  body,  and  we  say 
work  has  been  done  upon  that  body. 
Electricity  possesses  at  the  lower  poten- 
tial less  potential  energy  than  it  had  at 
the  higher  potential,  and  this  lost  energy 
has  gone,  possibly,  into  another  body  and 
so  work  has  been  done  upon  it.  In  both 
cases,  the  amount  of  work  done  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  water,  or  of 
electricity,  concerned  and  to  the  differ- 
ence of  level  (or  of  potential)  through 
which  it  falls.  And  so  the  amount  of 
work  done  is  proportional  to  the  product 
of  the  amount  of  water  (or  electricity) 
and  the  difference  of  level  (or  potential). 

Similarly,  if  a  body  drops  in  tempera- 
ture, the  amount  of  heat  given  off  is 
proportional,  within  certain  limits,  to  the 
amount  (i.  e.,  mass)  of  the  body,  and  to 
the  difference  in  temperature  through 
which  it  drops.  But  while,  in  the  case 
of  water  or  electricity,  practically  all  of 
the  energy  thus  given  off  can  be  turned 
into  useful  work,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  heat  energy  given  up  by  a  body  in 
cooling  can  be  turned  into  work.  In  this 
connection,  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
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to  an  article  in  the  June,  1916,  copy  of 
"School  Science  and  Mathematics"  on 
"The  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Electri- 
cal Energy  and  the  Beginning  Student." 
It  is  in  general  a  very  good  article,  giving 
the  details  of  the  well-known  water 
analogy  of  electric  current,  etc.  But  the 
author  has  a  little  table  of  related 
quantities. 

Water 

Gallon 

Gal.  per  sec. 

lbs.  of  water 

per  sec.  x  dif . 

in  pressure 

(or  level) 


H2  (T2-T1) 


Measure  of  Quantity.., 

Rate  of  Flow 

Rate  of  Doing  Work.. 


Heat 

Measure   of   Quantity Calorie 

Rate  of  Flow Cal.  per  sec. 

Electricity 

Measure   of   Quantity Coulomb 

Rate  of  Flow Coul.  per  sec. 

(i.  e.,  amperes) 

Rate  of  Doing  Work Coul.  per  sec. 

X  dif.  of  pot. 
i.  e.,  amperes  x  volts 

and  then  for  heat,  he  says,  "Work  is  re- 
lated to,  but  not  exactly  equal  to,  calories 
moved  x  difference  of  temperature,"  a 
statement  entirely  misleading,  to  say  the 
least. 

What  the  author  has  in  mind  is  evi- 
dently the  heat  engine,  where  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  (H2)  is  withdrawn  from 
the  high  temperature  source  (the  boiler) 
and  then  a  portion  only  of  this  heat  is 
turned  into  work.  The  actual  %  of  the 
original  amount  of  heat  withdrawn  that 
can  thus  be  turned  into  work  is,  as  you 
know,  called  the  theoretical  efficiency  of 
the  engine.  Thus  if  100  units  of  heat 
are  withdrawn  from  the  boiler  and  25  of 
these  can  be  turned  into  work,  we  would 
say  that  the  efficiency  is  25%. 

But  the  formula  for  this  efficiency  is 
T2=Ti-  where  T2  =  absolute  temp,  of 


the  boiler,  and  Ti  =  absolute  temp,  of 
the  exhaust.  Therefore,  if  H2  is  the 
amount  of  heat  withdrawn  from  the  boil- 
er, we  have,  for  the  theoretical  amount 
of  work  that  can  be  performed  with  this 
heat 


The  numerator  of  this  expression  is  the 
quantity  which  the  article  just  mentioned 
says  is  "related  to"  the  amount  of  work 
done.  The  author  thus  entirely  neglects 
the  factor  T2  which  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  other  two  factors.  The  above  ex- 
pression is  usually  stated  in  the  form 
"Work  done  =  change  of  entropy  x  dif- 
ference of  temperature"  for  H2  is  the 


expression  for  change  of  entropy.  But 
if  you  high  school  teachers  have  any 
consideration  for  your  students  you  will 
not  afflict  them  with  entropy,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  dwell  on  it  here. 

The  only  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is 
that  heat  is  energy,  and  so  the  work  per- 
formed is  measured  simply  by  the  heat 
transformed  into  work.  For  energy  can- 
not equal  energy  times  difference  of 
temperature.  Neither  therefore  can  it 
equal  heat  times  difference  of  temp.  It 
can  equal  heat  times  a  pure  number,  and 
this  pure  number,  expressing  the  frac- 
tional part  of  the  heat  turned  into  work 
and  known  as  the  theoretical  efficiency, 
happens  to  have  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture as  one  of  its  two  factors,  the  other 
being  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 
boiler  (or  in  general  of  the  source  of 
high  temperature). 

A  moment  ago,  I  said  that  electricity 
is  not  a  form  of  energy.  I  wonder  if 
that  is  clear  to  all  of  us.  Certainly  the 
average  person  speaks  quite  glibly  of 
electricity  as  a  form  of  energy.  Elec- 
tricity is  not  energy  any  more  than  mat- 
ter is  energy.  At  present  about  all  we 
know  of  the  constitution  of  matter  is  that 
matter  is  composed  of  electrons  (i.  e., 
negative  electricity)  and  of  positive  elec- 
tricity. Of  the  latter  we  know  nothing, 
save  that  it  is  collected  at  the  center  of 
the  atom,  and  is  of  such  amount  that  it 
cancels  the  negative  charge  of  the  elec- 
trons. Whether  the  inertia  of  matter  is 
due  to  the  positive  electricity  or  to  some- 
thing else,  we  know  nothing.  But  certain 
it  is  that  matter  is  composed,  at  least  in 
part,  of  electric  charges,  and  if  it  turns 
out  to  be  all  electrical,  then  we  can  say, 
"Physics  is  the  science  of  electricity  and 
energy"  instead  of  saying  "the  science  of 
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matter  and  energy."  But  it  thus  follows 
that  electricity  is  not  energy,  any  more 
than  matter  is  energy.  Matter  possesses 
energy  and  can  be  utilized  to  carry  energy 
from  one  point  to  another. 

So  also  electricity  possesses  energy  and 
can  be  utilized  to  carry  energy  from  one 
point  to  another.  Every  particle  of  matti^r 
in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  parti- 
cle with  a  force  proportional  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  masses,  and  inversely  prop,  to 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 
To  this  attraction  most  of  the  ordinary 
mechanical  potential  energy  of  bodies  is 
due,  and  from  it  results  a  great  part  of 
the  ordinary  kinetic  energy  of  bodies. 

Similarly,  every  charge  of  electricity 
attracts  every  other  unlike  charge,  and 
repels  every  like  charge,  with  a  force 
prop,  to  the  product  of  the  charges,  and 
inversely  prop,  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  And  to  this  is  due 
most  of  the  electric  energy.  Not  all,  for 
two  electric  charges  in  motion  relative 
to  one  another  give  rise  to  an  additional 
force,  beside  their  electrostatic  repulsion, 
this  additional  force  being  usually  studied 
under  the  names  of  magnetism,  and 
electro-magnetism. 

Here  I  have  a  piece  of  wire.  In  it  are 
millions  of  free  electrons,  batting  about 
among  the  fixed  molecules.  The  mole- 
cules can  oscillate  about  positions  of 
equilibrium,  but  cannot  move  from  place 
to  place.  The  electrons  can  move  freely 
from  place  to  place.  The  negative  charge 
on  these  free  electrons  is  just  cancelled 
by  the  excess  positive  charge  on  the 
atoms.  For  the  electrons  came  originally 
from  the  atoms,  and  thus  have  left  the 
atoms,  as  we  say,  positively  charged. 
Though  there  is  a  continual  irregular 
movement  of  the  electrons,  there  is  no 
general  drift  in  any  direction. 

But  let  me  suddenly  connect  one  end 
of  the  wire  to  a  source  of  low  or  high 
potential, — by  that  I  mean,  to  a  region 
where  there  are  more  or  less  electrons 
than  there  should  normally  be.  Because 
of  this  abnormal  crowding,  or  the  re- 
verse, there  are  enormous  forces  set  up 
(the  simple  electrostatic  attractions  and 
repulsions)  tending  to  return  to  the 
normal  condition.  So  when  my  wire  is 
connected,  a  certain  number  of  electrons 
promptly  cross  the  boundary  and  destroy 
the  equilibrium  in  the  wire.  And  if  I 
have  a  continuous  circuit,  a  current  will 


start  to  flow,  the  electrons  moving  from 
regions  where  they  are  unduly  crowded 
to  regions  where  the  opposite  is  true  (at 
the  rate  of  about  a  cm.  a  day  for  small 
currents).  Now,  as  they  batter  their  way 
along  among  the  molecules,  they  give  up 
oart  of  their  energy  to  the  molecules, — 
the  molecules  move  more  violently,  and 
we  say  the  wire  gets  hot.  The  heat 
formed  equals  the  energy  lost  by  the 
electrons  and  is  measured  by  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  moved  x  the  difference 
of  potential  moved  through.  And  the 
difference  of  potential  is  proportional 
simply  the  difference  in  the  combined 
kinetic  and  potential  energy  of  the  aver- 
age electron,  in  one  region,  as  compared 
to  its  combined  kinetic  and  potential 
energy  in  another  region. 

But  electricity  is  not  energy,  and  the 
object  of  the  wire  is  not  primarily  to  con- 
vey electricity  from  one  point  to  another, 
but  to  convey  electric  energy.  It  simply 
happens  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  electric 
charges  (the  electrons)  that  the  energy 
is  conveyed,  just  as  it  is  by  means  of  a 
leather  belt  that  mechanical  energy  is 
frequently  conveyed.  Similarly,  a  dyna- 
mo generates  electric  energy, — ^not  elec- 
tricity (which  can  neither  be  created  nor 
destroyed).  As  Prof.  W.  S.  Franklin 
has  said, — it  is  as  foolish  to  speak  of  a 
dynamo  as  a  generator  of  electricity,  just 
because  a  stream  of  electricity  continually 
comes  from  it,  as  it  would  be  to  speak 
of  a  driving  wheel  as  a  generator  of 
leather,  just  because  a  stream  of  leather 
continuously  issues  from  it.  A  dynamo 
transforms  mechanical  energy  into  elec- 
trical energy,  and  then  the  electrons  (i.  e., 
the  electric  current)  convey  this  energy 
from  one  point  to  another,  a  small 
amount  of  the  energy  leaking  away  all 
the  time,  as  measured  by  the  Joule  heat- 
ing effect. 

Thus  electric  energy  is  simply  the  po- 
tential or  kinetic  energy  of  the  electric 
charges  (potential  for  electrostatic 
energy,  kinetic  for  electro-dynamic). 

Then  there  is  chemical  energy,  of 
which  I  will  not  speak,  not  being  a  chem- 
ist. It  is,  of  course,  simply  the  potential 
energy  of  the  atoms,  and  when  the  atoms 
take  on  a  new  configuration,  and  so  pos- 
sess a  different  (always  less)  amount  of 
potential  energy,  the  energy  thus  lost  by 
the  atoms  is  transferred  iintpiJieatoof 
chemical  reaction.  Digitized  by  V^t^O^K^ 
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The  last  sort  of  energy  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss is  "Radiant  Energy."  This  particu- 
lar topic,  and  popular  misconceptions  con- 
cerning it,  was  originally  suggested  to 
me  as  an  interesting  subject  for  this  talk. 
And  it  is  only  by  request  that  I  bring  it 
up,  for  I  have  strange  and  fearful  mem- 
ories on  the  subject. 

A  year  ago  last  summer  there  was  tried 
in  this  city  the  so-called  "Film  Case"  in 
which  seven  men  were  criminally  indicted 
for  bringing  the  film  pictures  of  the  Jack 
Johnson-Willard  prize  fight  into  this 
country.  The  pictures  were  "brought  in" 
by  setting  up  a  positive  of  the  original 
film  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  inter- 
national boundary  line  at  Rouse's  Point, 
and  taking  a  photograph  of  it,  the  camera 
being  on  the  American  side  of  the  line. 
The  distance  between  the  film  and  the 
front  lens  of  the  camera  was  about  12 
inches.  The  international  boundary  line 
was  half  way  between. 

The  law  says  that  "no  film  or  other 
pictorial  representation  of  a  prize  fight 
shall  be  brought  into  thisr  country."  The 
question  then  was  whether  the  waves  of 
light,  i.  e.,  radiant  energy,  which  actually 
crossed  the  line,  in  the  form  which  they 
had  as  they  crossed  the  line,  constituted 
a  "pictorial  representation  of  a  prize- 
fight." 

Now  I  have  no  intentions  of  going 
into  the  details  of  that  remarkable  trial. 
I  could  talk  for  two  hours  and  just  get 
a  good  start.  I  was  on  the  witness  stand 
for  four  hours,  and  thanks  to  the  valiant 
eflforts  of  the  district  attorney  and  the 
judge,  I  really  never  got  a  good  start.  I 
imagine  that  my  testimony  during  that 
four  hours  could  be  read  in  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  judge  and  the  lawyers 
were  talking  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Of  course  neither  side  was  primarily 
interested  in  the  science  of  the  matter. 
Each  side  was  interested,  as  usual,  only 
in  winning  the  case,  and  as  the  present 
war  has  taught  us,  all  means  are  justified, 
provided  the  desired  object  is  attained. 
In  this  case  it  happened  that  the  science 
was  all  on  our  side,  and  we  had  only  to 
tell  the  truth.  (If  this  had  not  been  so,  I 
would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  liie 
affair,  not  being  a  believer  in  prize- 
fights.) Still  with  a  clever  lawyer  and  a 
better  judge  cross-examining  one,  you 
have  no  idea  how  hard  it  is  to  tell  the 


truth, — or  even  to  get  a  word  in  edge- 
wise. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  the  judge 
seemed  really  to  believe  in  Newton's 
emission  theory  of  light,  and  had  an 
idea  that  material  particles  were  shot 
across  the  boundary  line.  One  witness 
testified  that  he  actually  saw  a  beam  of 
light  coming  from  the  film  and  going  into 
the  camera,  and  that  seemed  to  make 
quite  an  impression  on  the  judge  and 
others.  We  managed,  after  several  days 
efforts,  to  convince  the  judge  of  the 
falseness  of  his  theory,  but  to  explain 
what  energy, — radiant  energy, — actually 
is,  and  how  it  can  not  be  seen  or  felt 
or  tasted,  etc., — that  seemed  beyond 
human  power. 

The  judge  and  others  believed, — ^to  the 
end, — that  one  could  actually  see  a  ray 
of  light,  instead  of  the  fact  that  what 
one  saw  was  the  object,  by  means  of  the 
rays  of  light  coming  from  it.  He  con- 
ceded that  for  a  near  object,  as  a  chair 
in  the  room,  you  saw  the  chair,  not  the 
light.  But  as  the  object  got  further  and 
further  away,  there  apparently  suddenly 
came  a  point  where  ypu  no  longer  saw 
the  object,  but  only  the  light  coming  from 
the  object.  It  seemed  quite  in  vain  to 
remind  him  that  material  objects  are,  by 
definition,  those  that  can  be  perceived  by 
one  or  more  of  the  senses,  and  if  we 
could  actually  see  light,  then  by  definition 
light  would  be  a  material  body,  while 
every  scientist  in  the  world  is  now  con- 
vinced that  light  is  only  a  form  of  energy. 

In  order  to  illustrate  what  was  per- 
petrated in  that  court-room,  and  wh?it  we 
had  to  listen  to,  I  want  to  bring  up  just 
one  point.  We  had  conceded,  in  our 
etstimony,  that  the  waves  of  light,  just 
as  they  left  the  film  on  the  Canadian  side, 
had,  in  one  sense,  the  form  of  the  picture 
on  the  film.  That  is,  that  where  there 
was  a  dark  region  on  the  film,  there  was 
a  "hole"  so  to  speak,  in  the  bundle  of 
rays  leaving  the  film.  (Principle  of  con- 
tact printing.)  But  the  source  of  light, 
in  order  to  avoid  ordinary  halation  ef- 
fects, was  very  extended,  i.  e.,  a  ground 
glass  was  interposed  back  of  the  film,  and 
so  from  each  point  on  the  film  light  rays 
spread  out  through  a  large  solid  angle, 
or  cone.  Afterwards  a  portion  of  these 
rays  were  caught  by  the  lens  on  the 
American   side,   and   combined   in   such 
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a  way  that  part  of  the  bundle  coming 
from  any  point  in  the  film,  came  final- 
ly approximately  to  a  point  on  the 
sensitive  plate  of  the  camera.  But,  we 
pointed  out,  at  the  boundary  line,  if  one 
could  actually  see  these  "ether  waves" 
(shall  we  call  them?)  he  would  see  noth- 
ing but  hopeless  confusion,  and  this  con- 
fusion would  have  continued  throughout 
space  forever  if  a  lens  of  a  particular 
shape  had  not  been  placed  at  a  particular 
point,  which  lens  bent  the  rays  in  such 
a  way  as  to  get  them  into  an  orderly  ar- 
rangement, so  that,  when  the  photo- 
graphic plate  was  put  in  just  the  right 
place,  a  recognizable  copy  of  the  original 
film  would  be  impressed  upon  it. 

Now,  in  his  three  hour  summing  up 
to  the  jury,  this  is  what  the  prosecuting 
attorney  had  to  say  on  this  particular 
point  to  those  poor  inoffensive  jurymen. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  you  any  concep- 
tion of  what  that  jury  had  to  listen  to,  in 
the  four  weeks  of  the  trial,  and  so  you 
can  hardly  realize  their  frame  of  mind, 
and  so,  likewise,  you  can  scarcely  get 
the  actual  effect  of  these  remarkable  re- 
marks upon  them. 

Said  the  prosecuting  attorney:  "Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury, — the  experts  for  the 
defense  have  conceded  that  the  waves  of 
light,  just  at  the  moment  they  came  from 
the  film,  had  a  resemblance  to  the  picture 
on  the  film.  But  they  said  something 
about  these  waves  becoming  confused, 
before  they  reached  the  boundary  line. 
Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  figure  this  out 
in  a  perfectly  sensible  way,  and  see  if  it 
sounds  reasonable.  The  experts  for  the 
defense  have  testified  that  light  travels 
186,000  miles  a  second.  Think  what  that 
means !  Seven  times  around  the  earth  in 
a  second!  And  the  distance  from  the 
film  to  the  boundary  line  was  about  6 
inches.  Now  try  to  imagine  the  infinites- 
imally  short  time  that  it  would  take  light 
to  travel  from  the  film  to  the  boundary 
line.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  of  it. 
And  so,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  put  it 
up  to  you  as  a  matter  of  simple  common 
sense,  does  it  seem  reasonable  to  you, — 
I  ask  you,  does  it  seem  reasonable?  that 
in  that  infinitesimally  short  period  of  time 
from  the  film  to  the  international  boun- 
dary line,  the  waves  of  light  had  time  to 
become  confused?" 

Do  you  wonder  that  after  listening  to 


three  hours  of  such  rot  as  that,  some  of 
us  began  to  get  rather  pessimistic  over 
the  future  of  the  world?  When,  do  you 
suppose,  will  men  study  the  truth  for  the 
love  of  truth,  and  tell  the  truth  consistent- 
ly as  a  matter  of  habit  and  principle, 
instead  of  studying  it  as  little  as  possible, 
and  telling  it  only  when  it  is  convenient 
to  do  so?  Truly  we  are  prophets  crying 
in  a  wilderness,  but  the  salvation  of  the 
world  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  upon  the  love  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake  and-  for  the  glory  of  God. 


Am  I  studying  systematically  to  pre- 
pare myself  better  for  the  place  I  now 
occupy,  and  do  I  learn  something  every 
day  from  the  field,  the  street,  and  the 
shop  that  will  enable  me  to  fill  a  bigger 
place  to-morrow? 

When  I  find  a  weak  place  in  my  work 
or  in  my  character,  do  I  seek  earnestly, 
vigorously,  honestly,  and  persistently  to 
eliminate  it  by  building  up  in  its  place 
a  practice  foundationally  right,  and  cor- 
rect in  principle? 

Don't  be  satisfied  merely  to  ask  your- 
self these  questions,  but  insist  upon 
honest  answers.  Then  look  for  rem- 
edies— ^build  proper  practices  in  the  place 
of  those  that  are  improper.  Let  good 
habits  take  the  place  of  bad.  Let  elevat- 
ing impulses  take  the  place  of  those  that 
degrade.  Recharge  your  energy-bat- 
teries. Revamp  your  course  of  conduct, 
revise  your  habit  of  thought,  reclaim 
yourself.     You  can  do  it. 

Your  possibilities  are  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  man  or  woman  in  the 
world.  They  are  all  you  have.  Develop 
them.  Let  the  sunshine  of  goodness,  the 
warmth  of  an  earnest  purpose,  the  nour- 
ishment of  a  broad  outlook,  act  and  re- 
act upon  the  abilities  that  God  has  put 
into  your  soul  until  they  grow,  and 
flower,  and  bring  forth  perfected  fruit. 

Study  the  work  you  are  doing.  When 
a  man  gets  it  into  his  head  that  there  is  a 
right  way  and  wrong  way  to  handle  every 
job,  he  has  taken  his  first  step  toward 
making  his  work  interesting. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  says:  Those  authors 
are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most 
axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of 
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MAKING  THE  FOREIGN-BORN  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE 

AMERICAN  SPIRIT 

George  S.  Tilroe,  Syracuse 


AMERICANIZATION  of  the  im- 
migrant to-day  involves  the  two 
outstanding  forces  of  world-wide 
human  interest — the  material  and  the 
spiritual.  It  is  demanded  that  we  judge 
their  merits  and  determine  which  shall 
predominate  as  our  national  character- 
istic. 

In  teaching  the  immigrant,  we  have 
commonly  regarded  our  work  as  an  ef- 
fort to  make  him  a  more  valuable  ma- 
terial asset  in  the  community.  We  have 
taught  him  the  English  language  to  help 
him  get  a  better  job  and  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  Naturalization  Court. 
The  instruction  has  been  essentially  to 
meet  material  needs.  Materially,  we 
have  accomplished  our  purpose. 

The  big  problem  to-day,  however,  is 
not  material.  Our  work  of  Americani- 
zation is  a  spiritual  task.  It  requires  an 
exercise  of  personality,  enthusiasm  and 
thoroughness  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  republic.  It  demands  that  we 
arouse  in  the  immigrant  a  spirit  of  loy- 
alty, a  spirit  like  that  which  has  ever  led 
this  nation  on  to  victory. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  people  is 
the  most  striking  difference  the  immi- 
grant sees  between  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  the  spirit  we  point  to 
with  pride,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  of  free- 
dom and  independence — the  Spirit  of 
'76!  It  grips  the  foreigner  on  first  ac- 
quaintance and  the  longer  he  lives  here 
the  better  he  likes  it.  It  throws  a  mag- 
netizing influence  over  him.  It  is  our 
spirit  he  is  acquiring  during  the  process 
of  his  assimilation,  therefore,  in  such 
degree  as  we  display  traits  worth  while, 
in  that  degree  is  the  immigrant  becom- 
ing a  worth-while  American.  This 
means  that  we  are  doubly  responsible  for 
the  making  of  good  Americans.  We 
must  be  good  Americans  ourselves,  if 
we  would  hope  to  get  the  American 
spirit  across  to  the  immigrant.  We  must 
illustrate  the  American  spirit  by  setting 
before  our  alien  population  examples 
worthy  of  emulation. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  run  the  ma- 
terial Marathon  at  such  a  pace  that  we 


three  hours  of  such  rot  as  that,  some  of 
have  rather  disregarded  the  intrinsic 
spirit  of  our  laws  and  institutions  and 
obscured  the  meaning  of  the  American 
ideal.  Meanwhile,  the  alien  has  debated 
the  question  of  American  citizenship, 
considering  whether  he  shall  become  one 
of  us.  It  has  been  difficult  for  him  to 
differentiate  between  liberty  and  license, 
while  our  material  manner  of  looking  at 
the  situation  has  rather  confused  him. 
We  have  not  imbued  him  with  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  sufficiently  to  get  him  out  of 
the  alien  class,  consequently  we  have  al- 
most over-burdened  ourselves  with  a 
conglomeration  of  crude  humanity  that 
is  now  the  object  of  no  little  concern  in 
some  quarters. 

The  world  war,  a  leveler  of  jpeoples,  a 
spiritual  prod,  a  national  awakener,  has 
done  us  immeasureable  good.  We  have 
learned  more  in  the  last  year  than  in 
half  a  century  previous.  We  have 
learned  the  danger  of  spiritual  lethargy 
and  the  value  of  national  brotherhood. 
During  the  coming  months,  our  Ameri- 
can spirit  is  doubtless  due  for  further 
quickening  with  its  natural  effect  upon 
the  immigrant. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  worth 
while  to  take  invoice  of  our  stock  of 
Americanism.  Most  of  us  have  acquired 
the  American  spirit  through  study  of  our 
great  men  and  through  visiting  places  of 
historical  significance.  Certain  leaders 
and  their  heroic  deeds  stand  out  boldly. 
They  were  part  of  our  education.  When 
barely  out  of  the  cradle  we  learned  about 
the  hatchet  and  the  cherry  tree,  about 
Honest  Abe,  the  rail  splitter.  We  have 
also  learned  about  millions  of  common 
folk,  living  the  simple  life,  who  went  to 
the  front  when  duty  called,  but  we  seem 
to  have  overlooked  the  meaning  of  our 
nationality,  for,  it  is  said  that  "More 
than  50  per  cent,  of  us  have  less  than 
a  50  per  cent,  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  foundation  of  our 
government." 

Materially  minded  schemers  have 
helped  load  us  up  with  the  problems  now 
confronting  us.     They  have  victimized 
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thousands  of  immigrants,  many  of 
them  so  many  times  that  they  have  be- 
come distrustful  of  well  intentioned  per- 
sons who  approach  them  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  help  them.  Meantime  many  of 
our  better  classes,  rich  and  poor,  have 
stood  by,  indifferent  to  the  proceedings. 
We  have  declared  that  we  need  these 
folk  to  do  our  drudgery,  to  dig  our 
ditches,  to  do  our  dirty  work!  Material 
selfishness  has  befogged  the  issue  of 
American  patriotism!  We  have  led 
thousands  of  our  immigrants  no  farther 
than  the  slums  with  harmful  results.  The 
American  spirit  withers  in  the  hovels  and 
dark  passageways  of  the  tenement  sec- 
tions. Many  aliens,  however,  have  swal- 
lowed the  bitter  pill  of  social  ostracism 
and  appeared  here  and  there  as  leaders 
of  influential  colonies.  Although  many 
have  not  risen  above- the  level  of  the 
common  laborer,  they  have  acquired 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  democ- 
racy to  return  to  their  native  lands  and 
spread  American  ideas.  Some  of  our 
immigrants  are  sitting  in  legislative  halls, 
others  are  spreading  sedition  and 
treachery ! 

Instead  of  consigning  the  alien  to  the 
slums,  let's  open  up  to  him  not  only  the 
opportunities  of  our  industrial  centers, 
but  also  the  advantages  of  the  rural  re- 
gions where  fresh  air  and  sunshine  arc 
plentiful,  and  clannishness  is  short  lived. 
It  is  our  duty  to  teach  of  all  our  re- 
sources and  how  they  may  be  used  for 
the  common  good.  Before  we  can  do 
much  teaching,  we  must  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  reaching  these  people.  We  must 
have  funds  and  we  must  get  our  pupils 
into  well  equipped  school  plants  where 
the  American  spirit  is  exemplified  in  all 
the  surroundings.  The  American  eagle 
can't  scream  well  cooped  up  in  a  foul 
cag^e. 

Heretofore,  in  our  immigrant  educa- 
tion campaigns,  we  have  used  every 
available  means  to  fill  our  evening 
schools.  We  have  opened  classes  near 
immigrant  homes,  used  posters,  letters, 
missionaries  and  moral  suasion.  We 
have  reached  many  through  social  ac- 
tivities and  helped  them  because  we  ap- 
pealed to  their  human,  spiritual  side,  but 
definite  results  have  been  disappointing. 
We  have  not  reached  the  masses. 

In  many  of  our  cities,  immigrants  who 


have  been  in  this  country  many  years, 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  instruction 
offered  gratis  in  our  night  school.  In 
some  cities  much  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  foreign  population  is  attend- 
ing. In  New  York  state  are  more  than 
3,000,000  foreigners  ten  years  of  age  and 
over.  Thirteen  per  cent,  of  them  are 
illiterate  as  compared  with  1  per  cent,  of 
the  native  born. 

The  showing  is  not  quite  so  bad 
throughout  the  nation  as  a  whole  for, 
among  children  of  foreign-born  paren- 
tage, there  is  less  illiteracy  among  the 
whites  than  among  children  of  native- 
born  parents.  Fully  50  per  cent,  of  our 
children  drop  out  of  the  elementary 
school  into  material  activities,  foreigners 
to  greater  degree  than  natives.  A  com- 
paratively small  percentage  of  all  go 
through  high  school.  In  the  high  school 
and  colleges,  however,  the  native-bom 
boys  and  girls  outstrip  immigrant  chil- 
dren, showing  an  advantage  over  the 
flow  from  the  elementary  schools  into 
material  avenues  of  life  employment.  If 
they  learn  to  exercise  their  minds  along 
thought  channels,  young  men  and  young 
women  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
are  the  hope  of  perpetuating  in  this 
country  a  race  of  thinking,  reasoning  hu- 
man beings.  It  requires  more  than  a 
machine  to  perpetuate  the  American 
spirit. 

There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  and  it 
must  be  done  through  the  greatest  Amer- 
icanization agency  in  the  world — ^the 
American  public  school. 

The  work  must  be  centralized  here.  It 
should  not  be  scattered  among  various 
institutions  and  organizations  which  pro- 
duce only  indefinite  results.  The  Ameri- 
can spirit  is  nourished  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  them  we  must  provide  the 
proper  kind  of  Americanism.  There 
must  be  no  taint  of  enemy  propaganda 
anywhere  in  our  educational  system! 

Raw  material  for  the  schools  is  avail- 
able in  this  country  to  the  extent  of  some 
13,000,000  foreign-born  people.  One- 
fifth  of  them  cannot  speak  the  English 
language  and  a  much  larger  number  have 
not  yet  grasped  the  American  idea  other- 
wise. It  is  our  duty  to  teach  them  and 
their  duty  to  try  to  learn.  We  owe  it 
to  them,  they  to  us  and  all  of  us  to  our 
country.    We  must  emphasize  co-opera- 
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tion  to  preserve  our  democracy,  for  with- 
out it,  democracies  fail. 

The  old  Athenian  democracy,  which 
produced  a  grand  example  of  virtuous, 
civilized  manhood,  went  to  pieces.  It 
had  one  fault.  The  people  had  no  ca- 
pacity for  working  together,  consequent- 
ly stronger,  warring  peoples,  by  using 
might,  gobbled  them  up.  But  many  of 
the  good  qualities  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
survive.  They  are  the  qualities  show- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  people.  Pericles 
emphasized  the  cultural  side  of  their  na- 
ture and  did  a  lasting  service  to  man- 
kind. 

Even  old  Greece  had  its  alien  prob- 
lem. The  spirit  of  that  age  drew  a  con- 
trast between  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  those  of  foreign,  barbarian  folk. 
The  Greeks  had  to  battle  against  evil  in- 
fluences of  brutal,  savage  tribes  of  north- 
em  Europe,  influences  of  two  thousand 
years  ago  which  are  cropping  out  to-day. 
Thus,  in  so  far  as  civilization  in  the  finer 
sense  is  concerned,  our  problem  is  like 
that  of  Pericles'  time. 

The  spirit  that  prompted  Pericles 
prompted  the  founders  of  this  republic. 
It  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
the  foundation  of  Americanism.  If  our 
immigrants  become  familiar  with  this 
they  will  have  in  its  first  paragraph  the 
keynote  of  the  American  spirit  in  these 
words,  "We,  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union."  In  this  union,  we  escape  the 
fault  that  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
mother  of  democracies  and  secure  a  guar- 
antee of  national  strength.  We  Ameri- 
cans have  been  brought  up  under  the 
spirit  of  this  Constitution,  while  in  Eu- 
rope, for  several  centuries,  there  has  been 
a  material  existence  of  undemocratic 
characteristics.  Our  immigrants,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  trained  under  this 
autocratic  system  of  education.  In 
America,  we  have  used  a  democratic  sys- 
tem, although  we  have  allowed  autocratic 
features  to  creep  in,  some  innocently  and 
others  deliberately.  Definite  steps  have 
been  taken  not  only  to  disrupt  the  nation, 
but  also  to  put  foreign  features  into  our 
education  system.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
language ;  it  has  to  do  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  European  ideas.  It  concerns  the 
fostering  of  materialistic  principles 
which,  in  an  autocracy,  have  produced  a 


generation  of  common  people  now  sub- 
servient machines  manipulated  by  rulers 
who  command  barbarism  which  the 
educational  training  of  the  masses  en- 
forces them  to  practice.  We  have  no 
place  in  America  for  any  part  of  an  edu- 
cational system  that  trains  immigrant 
children  or  alien  adults  for  any  such  sub- 
serviency as  this,  yet  here  is  what  I  read 
in  a  volume  published  in  America  six 
years  ago :  "Germans  made  many  strug- 
gles to  introduce  and  foster  their 
language  in  our  schools,  taxed  themselves 
for  the  maintenance  of  German  schools, 
and  fought  in  the  press,  the  legislature 
and  on  the  stump.  There  was  Scheib  in 
Baltimore,  Feldner  and  Schneck  in  De- 
troit, Engelman  and  Herflinger  in  Mil- 
waukee, Heilmann  in  Louisville,  Conrad 
Krez  in  Wisconsin,"  and  scores  of  others. 
The  author  regrets  that  credit  has  not 
been  given  these  men  for  their  pioneer 
work  in  establishing  a  German  normal 
school  in  Milwaukee  and  in  devoting  their 
energy  and  means  to  the  preservation 
of  German  in  this  country.  This  was 
published  six  years  ago.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  to-day?  We  have  not  only 
permitted  ourselves  to  be  exploited  by 
foreigners  but  many  of  our  own  educa- 
tors have  gone  abroad  to  gather  up  for- 
eign ideas  for  American  consumption. 
Some  may  be  good  and  some  bad,  but, 
considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  Ameri- 
co  First,  there  must  be  Americans  able  to 
devise  Yankee  substitutes  for  those  worth 
while. 

Several  questions  arise  right  here. 
Should  not  American  educators  investi- 
gate the  subject  and  weed  out  objection- 
able foreign  features  that  have  gotten 
into  our  schools?  If  European  systems 
of  education  produce  a  people  in  the  con- 
dition of  subserviency  in  which  we  be- 
lieve Teutonic  peoples  to  be  living,  do  we 
want  this  kind  of  education  in  America? 
Do  we  want  our  people  to  be  mere  ma- 
terial machines  or  do  we  want  them  edu- 
cated to  enjoy  life  as  it  should  be  lived 
in  a  free  democracy?  Do  we  want  them 
fitted  only  for  work  or  do  we  want  them 
prepared  not  only  to  work  intelligently 
but  also  able  to  employ  their  leisure  hours 
happily  and  profitably?  The  material 
was  never  intended  to  consume  the  whole 
day  nor  even  one-half  of  it. 

No  less  an  American  than  George 
Washington  had  something  to  say  on  this 
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subject.  When  it  was  proposed  to  bring 
over  here  the  faculty  of  a  Genevan  uni- 
versity to  take  charge  of  an  American 
university,  he  objected.  He  said  he  was 
against  importing  an  entire  "seminary  of 
foreigners  for  the  purpose  of  American 
education."  Neither  did  he  favor  send- 
ing our  young  men  abroad  to  be  educated. 
He  feared  what  experience  has  shown  he 
had  cause  to  fear.  He  said  they  "con- 
tracted principles  unfriendly  to  republi- 
can government  and  to  the  true  and  genu- 
ine liberties  of  mankind."  George  Wash- 
ington also  had  ideas  about  immigration 
that  are  good  to-day.  "My  opinion  with 
respect  to  immigration,"  he  said,  "is,  that 
except  of  useful  mechanics  and  some  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  men  or  profes- 
sions, there  is  no  need  of  encouragement ; 
while  the  policy  or  advantage  of  its  tak- 
ing place  in  a  body  (I  mean  the  settling 
of  them  in  a  body)  may  be  much  ques- 
tioned ;  for  by  so  doing  they  retain  their 
language,  habits,  principles,  good  or  bad, 
which  they  bring  with  them.  Whereas, 
by  an  intermixture  with  our  people,  they 
or  their  descendants  get  assimilated  to 
our  customs,  measures,  and  laws;  in  a 
word,  soon  become  one  people." 

"It  remains  to  be  seen,"  he  declared, 
"whether  our  country  will  stand  upon  in- 
dependent ground.  ...  A  little  time 
will  show  who  are  its  true  friends,  or, 
what  is  synonymous,  who  are  true 
Americans." 

The  acid  test  of  our  Americanism  is 
now  on.  Immigrants  and  natives  are 
showing  their  colors.  Our  history  teaches 
us  that  true  Americans  are  held  in  rever- 
ence ;  traitors  go  to  ignoble  graves ! 

Whispering  "  'Tis  well,"  George  Wash- 
ington died,  mourned  by  a  nation. 

Benedict  Arnold  went  out  a  penitent, 
despised  by  everybody. 

Among  his  many  benefactions,  Wash- 
ington left  us  a  suggestion  that  fits  nicely 
into  our  scheme  of  Americanization.  He 
favored  a  plan  to  spread  systematic  na- 
tional ideas  throughout  the  nation.  In 
this  way  immigrants  may  learn  the  work- 
ings of  the  American  spirit  and  what  sort 
of  men  have  guided  our  destiny.  Illus- 
trations are  plentiful.  The  Pilgrims  came 
here  for  freedom  of  worship.  From  the 
belfry  of  Old  North  Church  a  lantern 
signalled  Paul  Revere  to  begin  his  fam- 
ous ride  before  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Seven  thousand  patriots  gathered  at  Old 


South  Church  for  that  great  American 
camouflage,  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
Washington  prayed  for  success  at  Valley 
Forge.  John  Adams  recited  every  night 
the  prayer  his  mother  taught  him  as  a 
boy.  Ethan  Allen  appeared  at  Ticonder- 
oga  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Congress.  This  sort 
of  spirit  was  back  of  the  American 
revolution ! 

In  Civil  War  days,  Abraham  Lincoln 
said,  "Let  us  strive  to  deserve  the  con- 
tinued care  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
trusting  that  in  future  emergencies  He 
will  not  fail  to  provide  us  with  the  in- 
struments of  safety  and  security." 

And  there  is  the  Gettysburg  address! 
It  was  the  American  spirit  that  gave  us 
these:  "With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all ;"  "  Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death ;"  "Liberty  and  union,  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable!"  In  all 
this  there  is  something  higher  than  the 
material.  It  is  powerful  enough  to  repel 
a  foreign  foe.    It  has  never  tasted  defeat 

This  kind  of  Americanism  taught  to 
our  immigrants  has  been  the  only  force 
directly  counteracting  the  spread  of  for- 
eign propaganda  in  this  country  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years!  Its  effect  is 
seen    on    European    battlefields    to-day! 

Fully  one-third  of  the  volunteers  for 
the  regular  branches  of  the  army,  navy 
and  marines  this  year  are  of  foreign  birth 
or  parentage.  In  industrial  centers  they 
have  volunteered  in  a  ratio  of  3  to  1  as 
compared  with  native  sons.  Many  of  them 
learned  Americanism  in  our  night 
schools.  I  saw  some  of  them  clad  in 
khaki,  march  away.  I  went  to  the  rail- 
way station  with  them.  I  was  proud  of 
them.  I  met  others  before  the  draft 
boards,  accepting  service  without  claim 
of  exemption.  I  was  proud  of  them  be- 
cause the  chairmen  of  the  examining 
boards  told  me  they  were  showing  a  re- 
markable spirit  in  that  they  volunteered 
when  they  might  claim  exemption  on  the 
ground  of  being  aliens.  It  was  ample  re- 
ward for  fifteen  years'  effort  to  get  the 
American  idea  across.  During  the  past 
three  years  the  government  has  come  to 
help  us  in  this  service.  It  has  started 
a  campaign  of  Americanization.  We 
welcome  the  movement.  It  will  help  us 
continue  the  transformation  of  immi- 
grants into  highly  respected  and  prosper- 
ous American  citizens.    We  know  many 
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who  have  traveled  this  road.  We  are  in 
touch  with  all  nationalities,  some  of 
whom  are  scattered  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  America,  we  hope  to  cement 
this  material  into  one  spiritual  union. 
The  press,  the  pulpit  and  our  law-making 
bodies  can  aid  this  work  by  considering 
such  propositions  as  these : 

1.  Suppression  of  foreign  language 
newspapers. 

2.  Supervision  of  societies  of  foreign- 
ers. 

3.  Scattering  of  colonies  of  foreigners. 

4.  Licensing  of  persons  acting  as  in- 
terpreters. 

5.  Deportation  of  foreigners  who  re- 
fuse to  declare  their  intentions  after  one 
year's  residence,  unless  registered. 

6.  Licensing  of  those  who  assume  to 
prepare  aliens  for  the  Naturalization 
Court. 

7.  Compulsory  attendance  at  evening 


schools  of  foreigners  who  cannot  speak 
English. 

8.  Government  control  of  public  Amer- 
icanization agencies  centralized  in  the 
public  schools. 

9.  The  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
in  our  schools  by  American^. 

Through  education  and  legislation  we 
must  work  together  in  that  unity  out- 
lined in  the  Constitution,  not  forgetting 
that  the  genuine  American  spirit  is  one 
of  right  living  under  the  Golden  Rule. 
We  have  achieved  success  in  a  material 
way  and  enjoy  many  inventions,  but  no 
invention  has  yet  approached  the  splendor 
of  the  spiritual.  We  are  ringing  a  change 
on  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  several 
centuries.  The  spirit  of  Christian  broth- 
erhood is  getting  hold  of  us.  We  are  get- 
ting to  be  more  like  human  beings.  This 
humane  spirit  is  a  feature  of  democracy. 
May  all  nationalities  be  so  imbued  with 
it  that  "This  nation,  under  God,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 


MODERN  METHODS  IN  IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION 

Nellie  Piersbn  Michelsen,  Rochester 


THE  first  question  one  usually  asks 
is,  "What  do  you  do  the  first 
night?"  or,  "How  can  you  make 
the  work  helpful  or  interesting  if  they 
cannot  understand  you?"  For  the  pur- 
pose of  making  our  methods  clearer,  let 
us  first  take  up  the  classification  of  our 
students  as  they  enroll  the  first  evening. 

It  the  student  is  unable  to  speak  any 
English,  or  only  a  few  words  in  English, 
he  is  placed  in  a  real  beginners'  class. 
If  any  illiterates  should  enter  they  would 
also  be  placed  in  this  class.  There  are 
but  few  for  these  classes  now  as  most 
of  the  students  are  able  to  speak  some 
English. 

If  the  student  speaks  well  and  under- 
stands what  is  spoken  to  him,  he  would 
be  placed  in  the  second  division  of  a 
beginners'  class.  These  of  course  will 
make  rapid  progress,  because  their  lack 
has  been  only  the  formal  study  of  sim- 
ple English. 

For  those  students  who  may  have  had 
private  instruction  previously,  and  who, 
therefore,  are  able  to  read  the  more  dif- 
ficult lessons  of  a  beginners'  book,  we 
have  an  advanced  beginners'  class.  These 


also  are  ready  for  rapid  progress  and 
soon  show  a  marked  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  all  lines  of  work.  Thus  you  see 
the  beginners  are  subdivided  into  three 
distinct  groups. 

To  enter  an  intermediate  class  the  stu- 
dent must  be  able  to  write  simple  sen- 
tences or  read  books  of  a  fourth-grade 
standard.  If  further  advanced,  he  will 
be  placed  in  an  advanced  class,  where 
the  study  of  the  Constitution  and  any 
special  lines  of  work  they  wish  will  be 
studied.  (This  classification  can  be  seen 
on  chart.) 

Now  to  answer  our  former  question. 
If  the  first  night's  work  is  to  be  in  a 
real  beginners'  class,  would  proceed  in 
this  way: 

The  first  thing  the  student  wishes  to 
know  and  the  first  thing  the  teacher 
wishes  to  know  is  summed  up  in  this 
question :  "What  is  your  name  ?"  There- 
fore the  teacher  leads  by  saying  to  the 
class,  "My  name  is  Miss  Jones."  She 
should  repeat  this  two  or  three  times 
very  slowly  and  clearly. 

This  is  a  cue  to  the  students,  and  so 
when   she   asks   them   to   tell   heriftlfi' 
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names  they  quickly  respond.  Be  sure 
to  have  them  always  answer  with  the 

complete  statement,  "My  name  is ." 

This  statement  is  then  written  on  the 
blackboard  and  read  by  each  pupil  who 
supplies  his  own  name  at  the  end. 

The  next  3tep  is  the  writing  in  their 
notebooks  from  the  blackboard.  (How 
the  students  obtain  the  notebooks  will 
be  spoken  of  later.)  To  be  sure,  the 
writing  may  seem  scraggly  and  very 
much  unlike  our  writing,  but  they  are 
anxious  to  learn,  and  so  you  will  see  im- 
provement in  every  lesson. 

You  may  not  know  how  to  spell  their 
names,  but  your  ears,  plus  your  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  names  and  sometimes 
the  student's  help,  must  be  your  guides, 
unless  you  are  in  a  system  where  the 
registration  takes  place  outside  your 
room  and  the  students  are  sent  to  you 
with  a  registration  card  which  tells  their 
name,  address,  and  other  data  necessary 
for  your  register.  (A  picture  of  the 
registrar  at  work  may  be  seen  on  chart.) 

In  this  manner  we  complete  the  first 
Rochester  leaflet,  called  the  "Identifica- 
tion Leaflet."  (Seen  on  chart.)  The 
leaflet  itself  is  then  given  to  the  stu- 
dent, who  fills  it  out  and  takes  it  home 
with  him.  Some  teachers  paste  this  leaf- 
let into  the  student's  notebook  on  the 
page  opposite  the  written  lesson. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  this  lesson,  the 
student  has  had  the  spoken  word,  the 
written  word  and  the  printed  form,  all 
of  which  he  can  take  home  with  him  for 
further  study. 

The  keynote  of  our  first  lessons  for 
real  beginners  is  action.  Of  course  with 
the  action  there  is  always  the  name  of 
the  object. 

Taking  such  a  group  as,  open  and 
shut,  for  the  action  words  and  door, 
window  and  book,  for  the  objects,  we 
make  simple  statements  from  them  as :  I 
open  the  door.  I  shut  the  door.  As 
the  teacher  makes  the  statement  she 
must  perform  the  act,  doing  this  several 
times,  so  the  students  thoroughly  under- 
stand. She  then  calls  on  one  of  the 
class  to  repeat  her  work.  Try  to  make 
this  as  easy  for  them  as  possible  for 
self-consciousness  often  tries  to  hold 
them  back. 

This  action  then  leads  to  the  written 


statement  on  the  board.  When  the  les- 
son is  completed  the  reading  of  these 
statements  by  each  pupil  is  followed  by 
the  writing  in  the  notebooks. 

.As  to  the  arrangement  of  these  simple 
sentences,  we  try  to  have  them  follow 
in  logical  order,  to  be  short  enough  for 
the  pupil  to  comprehend  and  each  sen- 
tence to  express  a  complete  act.  A 
group  of  simple  sentences  thus  arranged 
we  call  a  series. 

From  this  action  work  we  proceed  to 
lessons  based  on  the  daily  routine  and 
life  of  the  student:  The  care  of  the 
body,  the  clothing,  the  shop,  good  man- 
ners, safety  signs,  etc.,  always  aiming 
for  the  practical  side,  i.  e.,  to  teach  the 
English  the  student  must  use  every  day 
as  he  goes  about  his  work.  This  is  the 
first  work  for  the  second  division  or  in- 
termediate beginners. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  work  for  the 
advanced  beginners,  but  at  present  we 
are  giving  them  the  most  difficult  of  the 
beginners'  work  and  using  the  lessons 
often  found  in  the  back  of  our  present 
beginners'  books. 

Before  leaving  the  beginners'  work,  let 
me  add  the  necessity  for  constant  review 
of  these  lessons.  There  are  many  meth- 
ods of  review  known  to  all  teachers  and 
all  have  their  relative  value.  The  good 
teachef  varies  her  method,  but  her  ulti- 
mate aim  is  always  the  ability  of  the 
student  to  use  the  material  he  is  being 
given. 

One  device  I  have  found  very  helpful 
in  the  early  work  of  the  beginners  is,  the 
giving  of  commands  to  be  acted  by  the 
student.  To  illustrate:  After  my  class 
has  had  the  lesson  previously  spoken  of 
on  door,  open,  etc.,  my  review  would 
proceed  something  like  this:  "Mr. 
Brown,  please  open  the  door."  "Open 
the  door"  may  need  to  be  repeated  until 
he  thinks  back.  As  he  performs  the  act, 
have  him  say,  "I  open  the  door."  Thus 
he  proves  his  knowledge  of  what  you 
said  and  the  English  for  what  he  is 
doing. 

This  work  may  be  followed  by  ques- 
tions and  answers,  and  dramatization  as 
soon  as  he  accumulated  sufficient  vocab- 
ulary. The  use  of  drill  cards  and  charts 
is  also  a  great  help. 
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which  are  printed  the  words  they  are 
learning.  These  are  held  before  the 
class  and  the  word  given  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Charts  are  larger  pieces  of 
cardboard  on  which  are  placed  pictures 
representing  objects  or  acts.  The  stu- 
dent should  be  able  to  give  a  correct 
name  to  any  picture  to  which  the  teacher 
points. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  methods  of 
review  and  undoubtedly  each  teacher  has 
others  which  she  has  used  very  suc- 
cessfully. 

In  the  intermediate  class  the  lesson 
drops  the  simple  sentence  form  and  is 
written  on  the  blackboard  in  paragraph 
form  before  the  students  enter  the  room 
if  possible. 

The  explanation  of  new  words  used  in 
the  written  lesson,  with  the  real  period 
leading  up  to  the  topic  to  be  studied, 
constitute  the  development  of  the  lesson. 

For  material  for  lessons  the  study  of 
history,  civics  and  any  general  topic 
which  is  practical  is  taken  up. 

History  is  not  studied  in  a  formal  way 
but  by  the  use  of  historical  characters. 
For  instance:  if  I  wished  to  teach  the 
discovery  of  America,  would  do  so 
through  the  study  of  Columbus,  taking, 
if  necessary,  two  or  even  three  lessons. 
With  these  lessons  I  would  use  a  map 
on  which  could  be  shown  the  course  of 
his  trip,  etc. 

Civics  in  this  class  means  teaching  the 
student  what  the  city  does  for  him  and 
in  return,  his  duty  to  the  city,  rather 
than  the  so-called  formal  civics.  Such 
topics  as,  the  care  of  streets  and  side- 
walks, the  protection  of  milk  supply, 
prevention  of  spread  of  disease,  are  well 
used  here. 

By  general  topics  we  mean  general 
practical  information  relating  to  such 
topics  as  hospitals  and  clinics,  banks, 
telephone. 

The  general  plan  in  this  group  is  to 
have  a  city  topic  one  evening,  history 
topic  another  evening  and  any  general 
topic  for  the  third  evening. 

As  to  the  method  of  procedure  for  the 
advanced  class  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
By  the  time  the  student  has  reached  this 
class  he  knows  what  lines  of  work  he 
prefers.  Consequently  the  teacher  tries 
to  give  all  the  help  possible,  at  the  same 


time  keeping  in  mind  the  aim  of  the 
work — namely,  to  make  the  foreigner  a 
loyal  and  intelligent  American  citizen. 

History  continues  following  the  bio- 
graphical idea  and  correlating  with  ge- 
ography. 

The  reading  and  discussion  of  the 
Constitution  is  followed  quite  exten- 
sively, each  student  having  an  actual 
copy  of  the  Constitution  for  a  textbook. 
These  Constitutions  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Com.  John  B.  Moore,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  stating  the  number  of 
copies  you  wish.  If  you  could  see  the 
delight  with  which  the  men  receive  and 
use  these  copies,  am  sure  you  would  be 
willing  to  write  a  great  many  letters  if 
need  be. 

In  this  class  the  student  often  asks 
for  arithmetic  and  the  more  or  less 
formal  study  of  grammar. 

Having  touched  on  the  questions  of 
"Method  of  Procedure"  and  "Material 
for  Lessons"  in  these  different  classes, 
we  now  come  to  the  question,  "What  is 
the  program  for  the  evening's  work?" 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  peri- 
ods, namely:  the  oral. period,  which  in- 
cludes the  review  and  the  development 
of  the  new  lesson;  the  reading  period, 
which  consists  of  the  reading  and  copy- 
ing from  the  board  and  the  reading  from 
the  books ;  the  language  period  which  in- 
cludes language  work,  spelling  and 
phonics  or  dictionary  work. 

Our  usual  time  division  is  oral  period 
(40)  forty  minutes,  reading  period  (30) 
thirty  minutes,  and  language  period  (35) 
thirty-five  minutes. 

Of  course  this  program  is  not  to  be 
rigidly  followed.  Instead,  the  teacher  is 
at  liberty  to  arrange  her  order  of  wojk 
as  she  wishes,  and  thus  can  give  more 
time  to  the  weak  points  of  her  class  as 
a  whole.  Also  she  may  be  able  to  group 
her  class  so  as  to  give  the  better  stu- 
dents more  difficult  work  and  this  would 
change  the  schedule  a  little. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  group  plan,  yet  in  pass- 
ing, will  explain  it  in  this  way:  it  is  the 
division  of  a  class  into  usually  two, 
sometimes  three  groups,  based  on  the 
difference  in  the  mental  ability  of  the 
students.  This  plan  is  a  great  help  to 
the  teacher,  for  j^g^l^te^l^^P 
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all  the  students  busy  all  the  time  and 
thus  keep  them  interested.  Its  applica- 
tion seems  very  necessary  in  small 
schools.  It  is  usually  applied  in  this 
manner:  while  one  group  is  copying 
from  the  blackboard,  the  other  group 
reads,  or  while  one  group  has  their 
spelling,  another  may  have  written  lan- 
guage. 

As  we  have  already  spoken  of  books, 
let  us  see  our  method  of  handling  them. 

First,  remember  the  book  lesson  is 
usually  supplementary  to  the  blackboard 
lesson.  As  our  blackboard  lessons  are 
selected  by  the  teacher  from  a  large 
group  of  topics,  you  can  readily  under- 
stand that  a  book  is  not  read  through 
page  by  page,  but  rather,  the  good  les- 
sons relating  to  the  g^ven  topics  are  the 
only  ones  used. 

Neither  do  we  use  the  lessons  in  just 
one  book.  Our  teachers  are  given 
through  the  course  of  study  a  list  of 
books  used  in  each  class.  These  books 
must  be  known  thoroughly  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  choose  the  best  and  second 
best  lessons.  This  enables  her  to  readily 
substitute  another  set  of  books,  if  those 
she  wishes  are  not  available. 

The  knowledge  of  the  books  is  neces- 
sary also,  to  give  her  class  the  lesson 
best  fitted  to  them  at  that  time.  Quite 
naturally  the  lesson  and  book  I  used  last 
year  may  not  be  suitable  for  the  class 
I  have  this  year.  In  other  words  every 
class  is  a  distinct  problem  and  must  be 
handled  in  that  way  instead  of  applying 
any  general  rule.  (Complete  list  of 
books  on  chart.) 

As  can  be  readily  seen  this  method 
eliminates  the  purchase  of  textbooks  by 
the  student.  In  our  city  we  handle  the 
book  question  in  this  way:  each  school 
has  an  evening  school  library  containing 
sets  of  the  different  books  used.  A  li- 
brarian has  charge  of  the  loaning  of 
these  books  each  evening.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  these 
books,  each  teacher  must  hand  to  the  li- 
brarian at  the  end  of  each  week,  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  books  she  wishes 
for  the  coming  week.  In  this  statement 
she  names  the  topic  to  be  read,  the  page 
or  page  or  pages  on  which  found  and 
the  evening  and  hour  in  which  she  wishes 
the  book. 


The  librarian  or  school  principal,  if 
the  school  is  a  small  one,  also  has  in  the 
school  a  number  of  the  different  Roch- 
ester leaflets.  There  are  three  sets  of 
these,  one  for  real  beginners,  another  for 
advanced  beginners,  and  the  third  for 
citizenship  classes.  (Many  of  these  can 
be  seen  on  the  charts.)  These  leaflets 
are  often  used  for  the  reading  lesson. 
If  the  leaflet  is  too  long  for  one  lesson, 
then  use  it  for  two  and,  rest  assured  the 
review  will  not  hurt  the  students.  A 
blackboard  lesson  following  the  general 
idea  of  the  leaflet  precedes  the  reading, 
the  same  as  in  other  lessons. 

The  students  always  have  these  leaf- 
lets to  keep  after  the  completion  of  the 
lesson  and  then  they  are  of  value  to 
him  as  a  self -review.  Each  teacher  has 
a  full  set  as  part  of  her  course  of  study. 

One  essential  of  the  reading  lesson  is 
to  be  sure  that  each  student  reads.  The 
amount  of  reading  is  entirely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher,  but  maybe  you 
will  pardon  a  few  "don'ts"  on  this  topic 

Don't  let  one  student  because  of  his 
aptness  read  all  the  time  or  even  enough 
more  for  the  other  students  to  notice  it. 

Don't  have  reading  a  mere  repetition 
of  words.  In  some  way  be  sure  they 
have  gained  the  idea  back  of  the  words. 

Don't  let  the  students  feel  that  the 
reading  period  is  a  time  for  you  or  them 
to  rest.  The  teacher  must  expect  just 
as  much  exactness  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion as  in  any  of  the  other  work.  She 
must  make  the  student  feel  that  there 
is  just  as  much  of  a  study  to  reading  as 
there  is  to  spelling,  for  instance. 

Above  all,  don't  read  page  after  page 
without  any  real  gain  to  the  pupils. 
Rather  read  only  one  page,  but  have  that 
page  understood.  You  will  find  that 
making  it  understood  is  not  always  an 
easy  task,  but  more  often  requires  a  re- 
sourceful teacher  to  bring  to  the  stu- 
dent the  same  phrase  or  sentence  in  a 
simple  form. 

Maybe  we  can  all  get  something  of  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  value  of  this  topic 
to  the  foreigner  if  we  imagine  ourselves 
to  be  in  his  country  with  no  knowledge 
of  his  language.  Ask  yourselves, 
"Would  I  need  to  read?  Would  it  be 
interesting  to  read  their  language  and 
thus  learn  their  custon^^^|Ji§  news 
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which  they  so  eagerly  read  each  day? 
Would  I  enjoy  living  with  them  better 
if  I  understood  them?" 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  stu- 
dent does  not  buy  a  textbook.  Never- 
theless he  has  one  and  that  one  of  his 
own  make,  namely,  his  notebook.  This 
notebook  and  a  pencil  is  given  him  the 
night  he  enters  school,  and  is  usually  of 
a  size  that  readily  fits  into  a  coat  pocket, 
for,  let  me  assure  you,  many  of  these 
notebooks  are  taken  home  to  be  studied 
during  the  few  spare  moments  of  their 
day.  Into  the  notebook  should  be  writ- 
ten the  developed  blackboard  lesson,  all 
rules  given  by  the  tacher,  the  spelling, 
and  usually  the  memory  gem  which  the 
teacher  has  on  the  board  each  evening. 
In  an  intermediate  or  advanced  class, 
the  model  language  forms  and  any  other 
material  not  found  in  the  textbook  being 
used  at  that  time  and  which  the  teacher 
deems  necessary.  (Sample  pages  of 
notebooks  may  be  seen  on  charts.) 

You  may  chance  to  have  such  good 
fortune  as  I  once  did.  One  of  the  pu- 
pils bought  a  new  notebook  and  divided 
it  into  sections.  One  for  spelling,  an- 
other for  rules,  etc.  He  was  of  course 
an  exception,  but  it  showed  that  his 
work  was  of  real  value  to  him  and  that 
he  surely  understood  what  we  were  try- 
ing to  do  for  him. 

Since  the  notebook  occupies  such  an 
important  place  in  the  student's  work, 
the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  every- 
thing written  therein  is  correct.  Don't 
let  the  notebook  go  home  with  a  rule 
written  incorrectly,  with  punctuation 
marks  left  out  or  words  misspelled.  It 
takes  but  a  very  few  minutes  for  the 
teacher  to  go  over  each  book  at  the  end 
of  a  lesson  or  during  a  few  minutes  of 
the  spelling  lesson  and  to  make  correc- 
tions for  the  evening's  work. 

Have  found  in  my  experience  that  this 
method  assists,  first,  the  pupil  in  that 
it  corrects  his  mistakes  before  they  have 
been  thoroughly  fixed  in  mind,  and  sec- 
ond, the  teacher,  as  it  shows  her  the 
weak  tendency  of  each  pupil  and  also 
the  written  form  tells  how  much  the  stu- 
dent really  understands. 

Incidentally  let  us  also  note  the  neces- 
sity and  value  of  the  teacher's  notebook. 

Besides  being  a  record  of  the  progress 


of  her  class,  it  gives  the  program  of  each 
evening's  work,  the  complete  vocabulary 
given,  the  phonetic  work  to  date,  the 
type  of  language  taught,  the  needs  of  the 
class  shown  by  the  topics  for  oral  periods 
or  reviews,  and  the  books  and  pages  in 
that  book  used  for  reading  lessons.  There 
are  of  course  other  results  which  one 
can  readily  discern  but  which  we  will  not 
take  time  to  enumerate,  yet  if  any  one 
her  has  ever  been  called  as  a  supply 
teacher  for  a  night  school  class,  she  can 
readily  appreciate  the  help  she  received 
from  a  teacher's  up-to-date  notebook. 

Have  spoken  of  dictation  as  a  form 
of  language  work,  and  let  me  add,  it  is 
a  form  which  we  should  use  even  more 
than  we  do.  Our  outline  calls  for  it  at 
least  twice  a  week  in  an  intermediate  or 
advanced  class,  but  it  seems  to  me  a 
simple  sentence  or  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion could  be  added  to  the  spelling  les- 
son every  night. 

Do  we  realize  what  it  does  for  the 
student?  It  helps  him  to  concentrate, 
of  course,  but  better  yet,  it  helps  him  to 
master  the  work  given  him  and  thus 
gives  him  confidence  and  a  desire  to  go 
ahead. 

It  also  shows  the  teacher  where  the 
students  need  special  help.  A  private 
student  who  had  had  two  years  of  high 
school  in  his  native  country  informed  me 
at  the  first  lesson  that  he  wished  dicta- 
tion work  every  lesson.  It  helped  him 
more  than  reading  a  long  time.  I  thor- 
oughly agreed  and  proceeded  according- 
ly. This  little  incident  shows  quite  plain- 
ly that  some  of  our  students  know  very 
clearly  just  what  they  want  and  why 
they  want  it.  When  they  can  give  good 
reasons,  I  think  it  is  our  duty  as  well 
as  privilege  to  give  them  that  special 
help. 

The  term  "language"  as  applied  to  the- 
foreign  class  work  is  often  puzzling  to 
the  new  teachers.  In  our  real  beginners' 
class  it  is  naturally  simple.  It  consists 
of  simple  exercises,  as  the  writing  of  a 
statement  he  has  just  given.  This  writ- 
ten statement  must  begin  with  a  capital 
letter  and  end  with  a  period,  this  rule 
having  been  learned  through  imitation 
during  the  copying  of  their  lessons  from 
the  blackboard,  an  exercise  which,  in  it- 
self, is  a  language  lesson,  especiallv  if 
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the  teacher  makes  it  a  point  to  correct 
the  work  before  the  student  is  dismissed. 

From  this  we  proceed  to  sentences 
based  on  given  words,  sentences  having 
blank  spaces  to  be  filled  from  a  list  of 
given  words,  questions  to  be  answered 
and,  if  possible,  the  writing  of  three  or 
four  sentences  about  some  given  topic, 
as  "school." 

In  the  intermediate  grades  we  go  on 
to  the  more  formal  rules  of  grammar 
and  composition.  The  proper  use  of 
(1)  misused  prepositions,  as  between 
and  among,  (2)  misused  verbs  as  lie,  lay. 
The  formation  and  use  of  contractions, 
necessary  abbreviations  and  rules  of 
punctuation,  adapting  the  work  to  the 
needs  of  the  class. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  this  work  is 
to  be  sure  the  student  understands,  for 
he  is  very  apt  to  say  he  does  and  yet 
when  given  a  trial  is  at  a  loss  to  use 
the  rule  correctly.  The  correct  study  of 
language  calls  for  constant  use  in  order 
to  thoroughly  impress  it  on  the  stu- 
dents' mind.  This  work  leads  up  to  the 
composition  work  in  the  form  of  letter 
writing  or  simple  narratives. 

The  teacher  of  the  advanced  class 
goes  into  this  branch  of  the  work  as 
much  as  her  class  demands  and  she 
knows  they  are  ready  for. 

Very  closely  connected  with  this  work 
is  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  A  partial 
basis  for-  the  dictionary  work  is  started 
in  the  beginner's  class  when  the  most 
common  diacritical  marks  are  taught  in 
connection  with  the  phonetic  work.  As 
the  student  advances  he  is  taught  the  al- 
phabet in  order  and  then  given  lists  of 
words  to  arrange  in  this  order. 

From  the  language  of  the  intermedi- 
ate grades,  he  learns  the  abbreviations 
used  in  the  dictionary  and  the  division 
of  words  into  syllables.  The  student 
should  be  given  special  drill  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  proper  definition  of  the 
word  in  question. 

The  last  topic  is  a  very  broad  one  and 
will  be  handled  more  in  detail  by  an- 
other speaker. 

Nevertheless  since  the  first  of  this 
work  is  started  in  the  beginners*  classes 
shall  touch  it  here. 

Our  first  naturalization  lesson  is  usual- 
ly given  in  November,  at  the  time  of 


election,  this  being,  in  our  estimation,  the 
time  to  bring  the  benefits  of  citizenship 
home  to  the  students.  Leaflet  No.  6, 
found  on  one  of  the  charts,  tells  you 
the  points  which  are  taught.  It  is  quite 
necessary  that  the  teacher  know  thor- 
oughly the  requisite  steps  in  the  process 
of  naturalization  before  she  begins  this 
lesson,  for  she  may  be  sure  that  all  kinds 
of  questions,  such  as  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  get  the  papers,  how  one  can 
obtain  such  information  as  date  of  ar- 
rival, port  of  entrance,  etc.,  if  they  have 
lost  their  ship  ticket,  and  often  times 
why  they  should  pay  the  clerk  one  dollar, 
will  be  asked. 

In  our  city  the  teacher  is  provided  with 
blanks  called  Facts  for  Declaration,  to 
be  given  to  the  students  who  wish  to 
take  out  their  first  papers.  These  blanks 
may  be  obtained  by  any  teacher  at  the 
local  Naturalization  Court. 

When  the  students  have  finished  Leaf- 
let Six  they  know  exactly  where  to  go 
and  what  to  do,  to  obtain  the  First 
Papers,  the  teacher  having  given  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Court  House  and  the  office 
of  the  Naturalization  Clerk. 

After  the  teacher  has  helped  them  with 
the  first  blank  and  they  have  obtained 
the  First  Paper,  a  period  of  two  years 
must  elapse  before  they  can  apply  for 
the  Scond  Paper.  During  this  time  the 
student,  through  the  work  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  class,  may  be  pre- 
paring for  the  final  examination  on  the 
Constitution. 

Special  classes  are  also  provided  for 
those  who  have  made  petition  for  their 
final  papers.  These  citizenship  classes 
are  held  in  school  houses  located  in  the 
foreign  districts  of  the  city. 

Just  a  word  about  the  training  of 
teachers  for  evening  school  work, 

A  normal  class  is  provided,  giving  a 
course  which  prepares  teachers  to  han- 
dle efficiently  any  class  to  which  she  may 
be  called.  The  students  of  this  class 
have  observation  periods  in»  which  they 
see  certain  lessons  presented  according  to 
our  methods;  they  study  thoroughly  the 
course  of  study ;  are  required  to  pass  ex- 
aminations and  are  given  open  discus- 
sion periods  in  which  they  may  bring  for 
discussion  any  point^.^|^^f^^QQ[g 
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FRENCH  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  WAR 

Capt.  F.  Baldensperger,  Professeur  a  la  Sorbonne,  Albany,  October,  1917 


ADDRESSING  a  distinguished 
American  academical  audience,  in 
these  days,  under  Dr.  Finley's 
auspices,  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  was  pay- 
ing back  a  double  debt  and  reciprocating 
a  twofold  antecedent.  On  the  26th  of 
May  last,  in  one  of  the  staterooms  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  about  a  hundred 
scholars  were  assembled  to  hear  the  ad- 
dresses sent  to  French  universities  by 
American  sympathizers  of  the  academic 
world ;  and  indeed,  it  seemed  to  us,  in  that 
vicinity  of  Whitsunday,  that  the  'many 
voices  of  a  great  continent  were  at  once 
audible  to  us  through  the  messages  car- 
ried over  by  an  envoy  who,  more  than 
ever,  was  well  deserving  his  title  of  a 
commissioner.  He  told  us  that,  in  order 
to  bring  to  our  ears,  at  any  cost,  even 
after  a  submarine  attack,  his  precious 
despatches,  he  had  learned  them  by  heart 
(and  only  the  people  whose  imagination 
indulged  in  memories  of  an  America  of 
the  remotest  past  suggested  that  it  would 
have  been  still  safer  to  have  the  invalu- 
able messages  tattooed  on  the  messenger's 
skin). 

A  few  days  later,  your  commander  re- 
visited a  little  town  in  the  East  of  France, 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  American  who 
cares  about  that  very  name,  dear  for 
other  reasons  to  your  guest  of  to-day. 
Saint  Die  is  still  under  the  German  heavy 
guns  which  have  shelled  her  a  great  num- 
ber of  times;  moreover,  a  German  so- 
called  "liberal"  paper  published,  last  year, 
a  paper  commenting,  with  a  sort  of  grim 
satisfaction,  on  the  fact  that  "America's 
godmother"  was  getting  her  share  of  war- 
damages.  Meredith's  verse  is  always 
true: 

Eastward  of  Paris  morn  is  high ; 
And  darkness  on  that  Eastward  side 
The  heart  of  France  beholds :  a  thorn 
Is  in  her  frame  where  shines  the  morn. 
These  are  the  two  visits  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  render  to-day :  and  is  not  this 
very  reciprocity,  between  two  dates  like 
Whitsuntide  and  All  Saints  Day,  a  fine 
intimation  of  closer  relations  between  our 
two  countries !    Though  I  am  not  a  com- 
missioner, I  daresay  that  I  hold  a  com- 
mission in  more  than  one  sense  of  the 
word,   and  that,   being  now   an   officer 


among  the  professors  after  having  been 
an  intellectual  among  the  soldiers,  noth- 
ing could  interest  me  more  than  a  meet- 
ing where  the  general  theme  is  "The 
Schools  and  the  War." 

What  this  war  has  been  for  the  Frendi 
schools,  has  been  often  told.  The  sum- 
mer vacation  of  1914  entirely  filled  up  by 
the  realities,  near  or  far,  of  a  sudden 
crisis  in  the  life  of  the  nation ;  the  homes 
by  and  by  deprived  of  their  adult  men 
and  most  of  the  school-buildings  trans- 
formed into  ambulances  and  hospitals; 
then,  in  the  fall,  the  readjustment  of 
school  conditions  with  more  than  the  half 
of  the  teachers  mobilized,  with  part  of  the 
students,  in  universities  and  technical 
schools,  called  to  the  colors  and,  in  the 
high  schools,  the  boys  of  eighteen  having 
but  little  to  wait  for  being  drafted  them- 
selves. You  will  never  have  to  face  these 
difficulties  which  France  mastered,  as  it 
were,  with  a  smile:  so  great  was  the 
mutual  goodwill,  the  readiness  of  people 
who  were  only  too  glad  to  escape  the  so- 
called  organization  and  to  bring  about 
the  same  results  by  mere  dint  of  intelli- 
gent and  voluntary  efficiency !  And  many 
of  the  most  pathetic  experiences  of  some 
of  our  school-children  are  to  remain  un- 
known, too,  to  yours :  going  to  school,  in 
the  morning  hours,  with  a  gas-mask  on 
their  faces,  as  is  everyday  life  in  Reims, 
will  never  be  necessary  for  your  small 
children.  Passing  examinations  in  cel- 
lars, as  was  the  case  in  Nancy-the-martyr, 
will  add  no  zest  to  your  boys'  mood  and 
feelings  before  Commencement  Day, 
And  none  of  your  pupils  will  ever  have, 
as  it  happens  in  the  invaded  districts  of 
France,  to  be  submitted  to  the  sneering 
investigation  of  a  German  school-inspec- 
tor: one  of  them,  in  a  village  which, 
since,  has  been  restored  to  France  by  the 
last  general  offensive,  was  asked  by  a  high 
German  official  what  he  would  be  most 
pleased  to  see — supposing  that  this  small 
boy  would  answer:  "The  gracious  face 
of  His  Majesty  the  Kaiser."  But  he  re- 
plied with  the  greatest  simplicity :  "What 
I  should  be  most  delighted  to  see,  just 
now,  that  is  ...  a  French  soldier." 
None  of  your  small  boys  will  have,  as 
had  then  his  French  comrade,  the  joy 
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to  see  the  broad  back  of  a  high  German 
official  turning  tail  with  disgust. 

I  know  some  very  touching  traits,  re- 
lated to  French  school-life,  which  are 
only  possible  in  the  circumstances  im- 
posed upon  fighting  France.  I  have  lived 
in  certain  hamlets  on  the  fire-line,  where 
many  French  soldiers  had  been  buried  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war:  they  belonged 
to  our  Southern  provinces,  and  their 
parents  were  prevented  by  the  very  con- 
ditions of  war  from  going  and  praying 
on  their  boys'  graves.  But  the  school- 
girls of  these  hamlets  have  been  taking 
care  of  the  tombs,  adorning  them  with 
flowers,  associating  them  with  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  and  sending  news  to 
the  families:  after  having  first  reported 
about  the  places  where  their  dead  ones 
had  been  interred  and  about  the  circum- 
stances of  their  death,  they  now  continue 
a  friendly  epistolary  intercourse  which  is 
a  very  beautiful  tie  between  the  front 
and  the  rear. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  knitting  in 
the  French  schools,  and  a  lively  sending 
of  parcels  of  every  description:  a  great 
improvement  was  brought  about,  in  that 
respect,  by  what  has  been  called  the  "In- 
dividualization" of  the  "paquet  du  sol- 
dat ;"  I  mean  that,  instead  of  being  sent 
in  masses  to  collectivities,  a  distinct 
"pollu"  of  the  front  was  more  and  more 
connected  with  a  schoolboy  or  a  school- 
girl, who  kept  touch  with  him  by  letters, 
etc.  In  the  same  way,  some  classes,  after 
having  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
military  hospital,  have  adopted  a  wound- 
ed soldier— ordinarily  a  man  from  the 
invaded  regions,  or  from  the  colonies — 
and  replace  for  him  his  absent  family. 
Many  schoolmasters,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  belong  to  fighting  units,  continue  a 
regular  exchange  of  letters  with  their 
former  school,  keeping  in  that  way  a  sort 
of  moral  control  on  the  small  ones  com- 
mitted to  their  care  in  more  peaceful 
times. 

Other  schoolmasters,  who  are  beyond 
military  age,  have  been  wonderfully  ac- 
tive in  social  and  official  work  besides 
their  professional  tasks.  Here  is  the 
day  schedule  of  one  of  these  teachers  in 
October,  1914  (practising  in  his  way  a 
sort  of  Gary  system)  : 

5-8  a.  m.,  town-hall,  for  advising  the 
people  of  the  community ; 


8-11,  school; 

11-12,  report  to  the  mayor; 

1-4,  school; 

4-5,  distribution  of  bread  in  the  co- 
operative bakery; 

5-7,  looking  over  the  schoolboys'  tasks ; 

8-10,  correspondence  and  accounts  of 
the   bakery. 

The  French  soldier  who  was  killed 
first,  in  this  war,  before  the  declaration 
of  war,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1914,  was 
a  schoolmaster:  it  really  seems  that  the 
teaching  body  all  over  the  country,  took 
to  heart  this  warning  of  fate,  and  once 
for  aU  faced  our  monstrous  enemy  with 
a  marvelous  sense  of  responsibilities  and 
an  ever  ready  desire  for  work,  for  influ- 
ence and  self-sacrifice. 

"School  means  construction;  War 
means  destruction."  This  being  the  case, 
how  can  school  meet,  generally  speaking, 
the  expectations  which  war  presses  upon 
her?  It  looks  as  if  the  best  slogan  for 
her  designs,  the  very  watchword  for  her 
activities  in  these  times  were  this:  to 
think  more  of  concentration  than  of  dis- 
persion. "Concentration"  not  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  German  self-contredness, 
that  mixture  of  conceit,  f rightfulness  and 
efficiency,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  fine  con- 
trol of  our  faculties,  a  clear  vision  of 
well-defined  aims,  more  devotion  to  the 
essentials  of  life,  a  definite  view  of  our 
duties  to  family,  profession  and  nation, 
and  through  these  intermediaries,  the  cer- 
tainty that  both  the  individual  and  man- 
kind at  large  will,  too,  come  to  their  own. 
One  of  your  writers,  witnessing  the  de- 
termination of  thp  French  soldiers  during 
the  first  months  of  the  war,  spoke  of 
their  fine  "single-mindedness."  Perhaps 
it  is  gathered  less  from  what  the  men 
say  than  from  the  look  in  their  eyes. 
Even  when  they  are  accepting  cigarettes 
and  exchanging  trench- jokes,  the  look  is 
there ;  and  when  one  comes  on  them  un- 
aware it  is  there  also.  In  the  dusk  of  the 
forest,  that  look  followed  us  down  the 
mountain ;  and  as  we  skirted  the  edge  of 
the  ravine  between  the  armies,  we  felt 
that  on  the  far  side  of  that  dividing  line 
were  the  men  who  had  made  the  war,  and 
on  the  near  side  the  men  who  had  been 
made  by  it.  This,  certainly,  is  the  concen- 
tration that  I  mean :  not  hate,  not  greed, 
not  lust,  but  that^it&^ffcy&i  conscience  in 
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arms  which,  I  think,  school  might  help 
us  to  attain  in  this  most  powerful  of  con- 
tests, not  only  between  nations,  but  be- 
tween ideas;  not  between  races,  but  be- 
tween principles ;  not  between  two  differ- 
ent styles  of  life,  between  life  and  the 
causes  which  make  life  worthy  to  be 
cherished. 

"Hitch  your  plough  to  a  star"  was 
your  transcendentalist's  fine  advice;  and 
in  all  liberal  countries,  the  school  had 
been  glad  to  accept  this  motto :  the  only 
question  being  which  star  was  to  be 
chosen,  and  whether  it  was  to  be  a  fixed 
star  or  not.     The  men  "who  have  been 


made  by  the  war,"  in  France,  have  slight- 
ly altered  their  point  of  view.  Knowing 
that  a  furrow  is  a  trench,  too,  we  feel 
more  inclined  nowadays  to  make  our  fur- 
row according  to  the  soil,  to  the  immedi- 
ate needs,  to  the  nature  of  the  seed  which 
has  to  ripen  here.  Instead  of  tying  our 
plough  with  a  star,  we  want  to  look 
straight  in  front,  to  hold. the  handle  with 
a  firm  hand,  to  go  straight  and  even :  but 
we  know  that,  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
work,  we  will  find  the  furrow  directed 
towards  the  star  of  human  goodwill  and 
mutual  understanding  which  has  not 
ceased  for  us  to  be  in  sight. 


THE  STATE  DRIVE  AGAINST  ILLITERACY:  "MOBIL- 
IZING THE  FORCES"— "NO  ILLITERACY  BY  1920" 

W.  C.  Smith,  Supervisor  of  Immigrant  Education,  State  Department  of  Exlucation 


Men  of  an  hundred  peoples. 

Men  from  world-end  lands. 
Ye  have  builded  a  nobler  nation 

Than  ever  was  built  by  hands; 
Unselfish,  and  single  of  purpose, 

Guarding  a  brother's  right, 
Big  with  a  splendid  future. 

Strong  in  her  youthful  might. 

Men  of  a  single  people, 

New-bom  'neath  the  western  sun, 
A  nation's  cheer  in  loyalty 

For  the  flag  that  makes  us  one ! 

Men  of  a  thousand  speeches. 

That  barter  and  buy  and  sell. 
In  that  babel  of  tongues  ye  utter 

A  nation's  speech  doth  dwell. 
Not  greed  of  gain  or  cunning 

The  Truth  for  long  shall  hide. 
But  a  nation  rise  exultant 

To  praise  a  nation's  pride. 

Men  of  a  thousand  speeches! 

Men  of  greed  have  done; 
A  loftier  service  awaits  you 

For  the  flag  that  makes  us  one! 

New  York  State. 

Foreign  bom 2,729,272 

Mixed  parentage 4,007,248 

Non-English  speaking 597,012 

Illiterate 362,025 

Non-English  speaking  women.  300,000 

Per  cent,  of  illiteracy 13.7% 


"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 
A  metropolitan  paper  denotes  the 
Americanization  activities  as  "next  in 
importance  only  to  the  winning  of  the 
war."  The  war  emergency  conditions; 
unskilled  labor  in  war  order  factories; 
non-English  speaking  foreigners  in  the 
draft;  munitions  fires  and  explosions; 
the  fertile  field  for  anti-American  propa- 
ganda among  foreigners,  all  throw  into 
bold  relief  the  need  of  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  "Americanization  through  Ed- 
ucation," which  will  speed  up  these  pa- 
triotic activities  and  mobilize  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  state,  against  anti- 
American  influences  and  present  a  united 
American  nation  "back  of  the  firing  line 
— One  Language — One  Country — One 
Loyalty." 

What  of  the  immigrant  in  all  this  war 
plan?  How  is  he  thinking?  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  does  he  know  "what  it's  all 
about?"  The  answers  to  these  questions 
have  a  significant  bearing  on  our  future. 
New  York  state  has  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  has  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  first  among  the  states  to  make 
provision  by  legislative  enactment  for 
supervision  of  immigrant  education  by 
appointment  of  supervisor. 

This  was  the  result  of  interest  in  the 
problem  mnning  back  through  the  years. 

As  early  as  1839  Govemor  Seward 
supported  immigrant  education^in>  his 
message  when  he  wrote^v^^^^^*^^ 
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"And  we  should  act  not  less  wisely  for 
ourselves  than  generously  toward  them, 
by  establishing  schools  in  which  the 
children  (of  immigrants)  shall  enjoy  ad- 
vantages of  education  equal  to  our  own, 
with  free  toleration  of  their  peculiar 
creeds  and  instructions." 

Commissioner  Finley  made  his  first  of- 
ficial public  announcement  to  the  Super- 
intendents' Council  at  Troy  in  October, 
1913,  when  he  spoke  on  "The  Challenge 
of  Illiteracy"  in  which  he  said: 

"First  of  all,  that  we  shall  make  more 
vigorous,  specific  and  universal  attack 
upon  English  illiteracy,  one  that  shall  re- 
sult in  reducing  the  total  illiteracy  to  the 
percentage  which  the  yearly  migration  of 
souls  into  the  state,  new  born  and  alien, 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  state. 
There  was  a  reduction  in  the  ten  years, 
1900.1910,  of  45%  in  child  illiteracy,  but 
so  tremendous  was  the  alien  adult  immi- 
gration in  the  same  period  that  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  total  illiteracy,  child 
and  adult,  in  the  state  was  not  reduced. 
I  ask  myself  as  I  ask  you,  'Should  not 
the  state  now  seriously,  vigorously,  spe- 
cifically undertake  to  reduce  adult  illiter- 
acy as  it  has  with  such  measure  of  suc- 
cess reduced  child  illiteracy?  Does  not 
every  argument  for  child  literacy  give 
support  only  in  a  lesser  degree  to  that 
for  adult  literacy?' 

"This  time,  when  we  are  seeking  to 
quiet  here  the  racial,  religious  and  po- 
litical hatreds  of  generations  in  Europe, 
seems  to  me  a  most  opportune  time  for 
urging  this  effort.  We  ought  not  to  wait 
till  the  children  of  to-day  are  grown." 

Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman  has 
called  attention  to  the  problem  vigorous- 
ly in  his  message  of  January,  1917,  as 
follows : 

"The  larger  cities  are  already  making 
some  provisions,  but  the  state  as  a  whole 
should  now  seriously,  vigorously  and  spe- 
cifically undertake  to  reduce  illiteracy  as 
it  has  with  such  success  attacked  and  re- 
duced child  illiteracy.  Every  argument 
for  training  a  child  into  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  America  and  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship  is  equally  potent 
for  the  alien  who  comes  after  the  school- 
age,  but  who  wishes  to  become  a  worthy 
American  citizen.  I  ask  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  legislature  to  the  matter 


in  order  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  re- 
duce illiteracy  to  the  very  minimum  in 
this  state  before  the  end  of  the  decade." 

The  direct  result  of  which  was  the 
provision  for  the  above  appointment. 
More  recently  Governor  Whitman  speak- 
ing at  Atlantic  City  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  on  February 
26th,  and  calling  the  educators  of  the 
country  to  a  large  educational  war  serv- 
ice, put  the  following  plank  as  No.  1 
in  his  platform: 

"Nowhere  in  all  this  land  a  single  sane 
man,  woman,  or  child  of  sufficient  years 
unable  to  speak  and  read  and  write  the 
English  language." 

To  meet  emergency  conditions  indi- 
cated by  these  facts  in  New  York  state 
among  the  vast  numbers  of  immigrants 
and  aliens  and  in  their  behalf,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  in  co-operation 
with  the  public  schools  and  social  agen- 
cies, is  undertaking  the  promotion  of  a 
far-reaching  campaign  on  immigrant  ed- 
ucation. This  involves  the  teaching  of 
English,  for  to  have  one  people,  tfiere 
must  be  one  common  language.  It  in- 
cludes the  organization  and  conduct  of 
English  classes  together  with  instruction 
in  citizenship,  American  history,  govern- 
ment and  anything  and  everything 
which  will  make  for  increased  social  and 
national  efficiency  during  the  period  of 
the  war.  The  campaign,  however, 
though  undertaken  under  emergency 
conditions,  is  intended  to  be  permanent. 

Social  agencies,  such  as  settlements, 
neighborhood  associations,  churches,  syn- 
agogues, clubs  and  labor  and  manufac- 
turing organizations  are  asked  to  co-op- 
erate in  securing  and  maintaining  in- 
creased attendance  in  the  evening  school 
centers  and  wherever  extensive  annex 
classes  are  formed.  Our  schools  must 
be  made  bulwarks  for  the  safety  of  the 
country. 

To  carry  on  this  extensive  educational 
campaign  it  is  necessary  to  secure  not 
only  the  services  of  trained  and  regu- 
larly paid  workers  but  also,  the  unstinted 
service  of  a  large  body  of  unselfish  vol- 
unteers who,  in  a  variety  of  ways  will 
assist  social  workers  and  school  authori- 
ties to  promote  and  conserve  this  educa- 
tional movement.  Such  an  educational 
program  as  is  l^erg,i]^djl^g.t^£pquires  the 
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following  features  together  with  the  va- 
rious forms  of  trained  and  volunteer 
service  needed.  Organizations  and  clubs 
of  various  kinds  are  asked  to  secure  and 
direct  the  participation  of  their  member- 
ship. In  this  campaign  there  is  to  be 
a  job  for  everybody  and  everybody  is  ex- 
pected to  be  on  the  job.  There  is  room 
for  individual  as  well  as  group  service. 
It  is  most  desirable,  however,  to  work 
through  organization. 

The  details  of  these  features  are  these : 

(a)  Public  school  classes,  day  and  eve- 
ning, in  English  civics  and  American  his- 
tory, adapted  to  neighborhoods  as  to 
time,  character,  organization  and  con- 
duct. 

(b)  Public  school  annex  classes  in 
shops,  factories,  stores,  offices,  hotels, 
restaurants,  clubs,  warehouses,  churches, 
settlements,  construction  work,  private 
homes — any  time,  and  where — ^teacher 
supplied  by  public  schools. 

(c)  Lectures  and  talks  on  the  war  and 
on  social,  civic,  industrial  and  political 
themes  of  local,  state  and  national  in- 
terest. 

(d)  Neighborhood  clubs  for  men, 
women  and  children — social,  civic,  Red 
Cross,  home  making,  athletic,  music,  de- 
bating and  literary. 

(e)  Americanization  through  naturali- 
zation. Adaptation  of  naturalization  ap- 
plications, examinations  and  court  meth- 
ods to  meet  conditions  and  needs  among 
aliens.  Organization  and  conduct  of 
training  courses  in  citizenship. 

(f)  Community  information  centers  in 
schools,  clubs,  churches,  settlements, 
shops  and  offices. 

(g)  Community  singing.  Organization 
and  conduct  of  community  singing 
classes  and  clubs  and  neighborhood  music 
festivals.  Let  the  people  sing  themselves 
together. 

(h)  Neighborhood  meetings.  Organ- 
ized gathering  on  the  community  basis 
of  immigrant  neighborhood  groups  for 
conference,  discussion  and  mutual  friend- 
liness in  co-operation  with  neighborhood 
Americans,  and  the  local  county,  state 
and  national  councils  of  National  De- 
fense. 

(i)  Public  demonstrations.  Exposi- 
tions, displays,  parades,  pageants,  exhib- 


its, competitions  by  various  nationality 
groups,  by  neighborhoods  and  by  city  at 
large. 

(j)  Enlistment  of  immigrant  leader- 
ship for  citizenship  through  conference 
and  volunteer  service. 

(k)  Enlistment  of  American  volun- 
teer service  for  New  Americans.  Social 
unity  and  community  strength  come 
through  mutual  help,  co-operation,  serv- 
ice, mutual  appreciation,  tolerance  and 
understanding. 

(1)  Employers'  co-operation. 

(m)  Leadership  training. 

New  York  state  has  adopted  a  policy 
of  immigrant  education  which  includes 
the  training  of  teachers  to  do  this  special 
type  of  work,  the  opening  of  night 
schools  in  cities  and  towns,  many  of 
which  have  heretofore  remained  closed 
even  in  foreign  communities,  and  the  re- 
quirement of  all  non-English-speaking 
minors  above  16  to  learn  the  common 
language.  This  policy  has  been  enacted 
into  law.  In  addition  to  the  Brown  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  requiring  the  lit- 
eracy test  for  voting  in  1920,  which  will 
be  submitted  to  referendum  after  passage 
in  Assembly  of  1919,  it  will  go  far 
toward  making,  "English  the  language  of 
New  York  state." 

This  is  the  most  significant  and  for- 
ward step  toward  Americanization  which 
any  state  has  yet  taken,  and  is  in  line  with 
a  Federal  program,  just  announced  by 
Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  but  awaiting  Congres- 
sional action.  This  policy  is  the  result 
of  vital  interest  in  the  problem  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Department,  school  su- 
perintendents, manufacturers,  labor  lead- 
ers, and  the  immigrants  themselves,  be- 
cause they  so  frequently  find  that  they 
are  out  of  the  range  of  "better  things" 
because  they  "don't  know  what  it's  all 
about."  It  is  also  the  result  of  war 
emergency  and  is  the  effort  of  a  state  to 
correct  its  past  neglect  of  the  immigrant, 
a  condition  in  which  he  was  left  to  shift 
for  himself.  In  this  way  the  "melting 
pot"  failed  to  work. 


Horace  Greeley  says  the  darkest  day 
in  any  man's  career  is  that  wherein  he 
fancies  there  is  some  easier  way  of  get- 
ting a- dollar  than  by  squarely  earning  it. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  INCREASING  THE  SPEED  AND  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PUPILS'  SILENT  READING 

Charles  R.  Gaston,  New  York 


1.  The  true  way  to  train  pupils  in  ef- 
fective reading  is  to  re-enforce  at  every 
turn  their  knowledge  and  sensibility — 
to  enrich  for  them  the  mind  and  spirit. 
Were  this  to  be  proportionately  devel- 
oped in  an  outline  on  reading,  it  would 
reduce  other  points  to  small  subdivisions. 
Yet  there  are  other  points,  less  intangible 
and  perhaps  less  generally  acknowledged 
and  understood.  It  is  these  we  have  at- 
tempted to  outline.  Let  it  be  granted, 
then,  that  by  common  consent  we  are 
barely  mentioning  in  the  outline  the 
largest  and  most  vital  part  of  the  sub- 
ject; that  we  are  dwelling  on  the  more 
technical  side,  where  we  offer  various 
suggestions  which  have  their  place  and 
may  help  in  training  our  pupils — imma- 
ture and  of  differing  degrees  of  ability — 
to  read  better  than  they  do. 

2.  In  presenting  this  plan,  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  teacher  will  feel  con- 
strained to  follow  exactly  and  in  the 
order  here  set  down  all  the  suggestions 
for  improving  pupils'  silent  reading. 
Teachers  will  find  in  the  outline,  it  is 
hoped,  suggestions  and  material  which 
will  prove  of  value  according  to  the  par- 
ticular problems  that  arise  in  classes  of 
students  of  varying  degrees  of  attain- 
ment. 

3.  The  aim  is  to  cultivate  by  class 
work  habits  of  reading  which  pupils  will 
apply  in  their  own  personal  reading  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  classroom  influence. 
By  showing  pupils  how  to  read  books 
faster  and  more  effectively  under  direc- 
tion, teachers  will  cultivate  habits  that 
will  be  applied  in  reading  that  is  not  di- 
rected by  any  one. 

4.  We  believe  that  pupils  should  be 
stimulated  to  read  a  large  number  of 
books.  In  classroom  work  we  feel  that 
there  is  now  a  tendency  to  spend  alto- 
gether too  much  time  on  some  types  of 
books. 

5.  A  good  plan  for  stimulating  pupils 
to  more  rapid  reading  is  to  give  all  the 
members  of  a  class  a  set  of  new  books, 
to  assign  a  definite  time,  say  twenty  min- 


utes, for  the  reading  of  a  definite  chap- 
ter, as  for  example  of  "Treasure 
Island,"  and  then  to  see  which  pupil  has 
obtained  the  most  from  the  book  in  the 
given  time.  Another  plan  is  worth  try- 
ing whenever  the  teacher  puts  a  new  set 
of  books  into  the  pupils'  hands — let  the 
class  see  which  person  can  get  the  most 
out  of  the  book  as  a  whole  in  the  as- 
signed time.  In  this  work  such  exercises 
as  are  mentioned  under  II-D  prove  of 
surprising  value. 

6.  Mature  skimming  of  a  book,  such 
as  is  done  by  practiced  readers  of  long 
training  and  experience,  can  not  be 
taught  by  rules.  Yet  even  immature 
readers  in  both  elementary  and  high 
schools  are  being  taught  something  of  the 
art  of  skimming,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose in  hand.  We  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment be  thought  to  advocate  skimming 
as  a  constant  practice.  On  the  contrary-, 
we  have  found  that  especially  for  non- 
literary  reading  of  substantial  books  most 
of  the  exercises  given  under  IV,  B  and  C 
will  stimulate  the  student  to  thorough 
reading. 

7.  We  realize,  finally,  that  it  is  not 
possible  often,  if  ever,  to  make  fast 
readers  out  of  slow  ones.  We  do  know 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  make  the 
slower  readers  read  more  rapidly  and  ef- 
fectively through  such  devices  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  outline,  and  to  teach 
readers  who  now  read  somewhat  rapidly 
to  read  still  more  rapidly  and  effective- 
ly, through  the  carrying  out  of  such  ex- 
ercises as  are  here  outlined. 

I.  Exercises  for  approaching  the  reading 
of  a  book. 

A.  Consideration  of  kinds  of  books. 

1.  Fiction. 

2.  Non-fiction. 

B.  Consideration  of  kinds  of  reading. 

1.  Literary    reading — for    enjoyment 
primarily. 

2.  Non-literary — for  information  pri- 
marily. Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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II.  Exercises  for  increasing  the  speed  of 
reading  any  book. 

A.  Training  in  utilization  of  typograph- 
ical aids. 

1.  Title  page. 

2.  Preface. 

3.  Table  of  contents. 

4.  Marginal  headings. 

5.  Headlines. 

6.  Maps  and  illustrations. 

7.  Index. 

B.  Training  in  judicious  skipping. 

1.  Glancing  here  and  there  for  the 
place  where  the  book  appears  in- 
teresting. 

2.  Looking  for  the  main  drift  of  the 
book. 

3.  Looking  lightly  at  the  less  impor- 
tant portions  of  the  book. 

a.  Introductory  remarks. 

b.  Digressions. 

c.  Casual  anecdotes. 

C  Training  in  getting  ideas  from  sen- 
tences, paragraphs,  chapters,  or  other 
divisions  of  a  book. 

L  Constant  search  for  main  subject 
and  main  verb  in  sentences. 

2.  Search  for  the  author's  topic  sen- 
tences or  summarizing  sentences 
or  paragraphs. 

3.  The  asking  of  questions  for  which 
the  paragraph  or  other  division  of 
the  book  may  be  an  answer. 

4.  The  composing  of  sentences  or 
phrases  expressing  the  main  idea 
of  a  division  of  the  book. 

D.  Training  in  taking  in  whole  phrases 
or  sentences  at  a  glance. 

1.  Practice  in  looking  up  from  the 
book  during  oral  reading. 

2.  Reading  in  concert.  •  (Select  the 
portions  especially  adapted  for 
training  in  mastery  of  breath 
groups.  See  that  all  members  of 
the  class  read  in  the  same  breath 
groups.) 

3.  Constant  consideration  of  the 
structural  relationship  of  parts  of 
a  sentence. 


E.  Helping  a  pupil  to  discover  his  own 
verbal  difficulties. 

L  Learning   the   exact  meanings   of 

words  partially  known. 
2.  Increasing    the    pupil's    stock    of 

words. 

III.  Exercises  for  increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  reading. 

A.  Fiction. 

1.  Questions  about  the  pupil's  knowl- 
edge of  elements  of  stories. 

a.  Place  and  time. 

b.  Plot. 

c.  Kinds  of  persons  active  in 
stories. 

d.  The  central '  thought  compared 
with  the  central  thought  of 
other  stories  already  familiar  to 
the  pupil. 

2.  Questions  about  the  specific  book. 

a.  Where  do  the  events  happen? 

b.  When? 

c.  What  happens? 

i.  Questions  intended  to  stimu- 
late curiosity. 

d.  Who  take  part  in  the  action? 

3.  Comparison  with  other  related  fic- 
tion. 

a.  Content. 

b.  Form. 

B.  Non-fiction. 

L  Training  in  determining  the  ques- 
tidn  whether  or  not  to  read  the 
book  at  all. 

a.  What  do  I  already  know  of  this 
subject? 

b.  What  do  I  expect  this  book  to 
tell  me? 

c.  What  is  the  probable  trust- 
worthiness of  the  book? 

i.  The  reputation  of  the  pub- 
lishers, 
ii.  The   reputation   of   the   au- 
thor, 
iii.  The  time  of  publication  of 
the  book. 
2.  Questions  to  be  answered  in  order 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
reading. 

a.  What  does  my  purpose  in  read- 
ing the  book  require  me^tg^  re- 
member from  the  booklQ*^^ 
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b.  How  can  I  fix  the  contents  in 

my  mind? 
i.  Concentration    of    attention 
on  sentences  giving  the  au- 
thor's main  points. 

ii.  Discovery     of     relation     of 
each  part  to  the  main  idea. 

iii.  Marking  or  copying  certain 
important  parts. 

iv.  Fitting     the     contents     into 


what  one  already  knows  in 

the  subject. 

i.  Changes    in    one's    ideas 

made  by  the  book, 
ii.  Poiots  still  unnanswered. 
c.  How  can  I  use  this  knowledge? 
i.  For  the  solution  of  my  im- 
mediate problems, 
ii.  For  the  governing  of  my  ac- 
tions as  a  member  of  society. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  TRABUE  SCALE  IN  SCHOOL 

PROMOTIONS 

Jackson  Gallup,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  in  the  fall  semester  of  1916 
an  Age-Progress  distribution  sur- 
vey was  made  in  the  schools  of 
Rochester.  This  survey  showed  that 
conditions  existed  in  School  No.  19,  com- 
pared with  the  city  average  as  follows: 


AGE 


Number 


School  No.  19. 
City    


School  No.   19. 
City    


Under    Normal     Over 

61  377        220 

1220   11618   8861 

Per  Cent. 
Under    Normal  Over 
9.3         57.3       33.4 
5.6         53.6       40.8 

PROGRESS 

Number 
Rapid    Normal     Slow 
School  No.  19. .         51  405        202 

City    1064       13466      7169 

Per  Cent. 

Rapid    Normal  Slow 

School  No.  19..        7.8         61.5  30.7 

City    4.9         62.1  33 

Interpreting  the  statistics  it  appears  in 
every  item  that  School  No.  19  ranks 
higher  than  the  city  average.  This  fact 
is  somewhat  gratifying,  but  nevertheless 
there  is  little  consolation  to  those  in  ad- 
ministrative authority  in  the  individual 
school  when  the  record  and  standing  of 
that  school  are  interpreted  directly  from 
the  table  itself  and  not  in  comparison 
with  the  city  scores.  The  percentage  of 
the  children  "under  age,"  compared  with 
those  "over  age"  and  the  percentage  of 
those  making  "rapid  progress,"  com- 
pared  with   those   making   "slow   prog- 


ress," present  sufficient  reasons  for 
alarm. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  point  of 
application  for  remedial  measures  is  in- 
dicated on  the  progress  side  of  the  table, 
and  that  by  heeding  the  warning  given 
by  those  statistics,  the  rest  of  the  table 
will  take  care  of  itself  automatically  to 
a  degree  commensurate  with  the  im- 
provement shown  in  progress. 

The  table  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
too  much  attention  had  been  shown  to 
the  over  age  and  slow  pupils  and  not 
enough  to  the  brighter,  younger,  more 
rapid  ones.  The  fact  that  only  7.8% 
of  the  children  were  making  rapid  prog- 
ress while  30.7%  were  making  slow 
progress  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
proof. 

Guided  by  the  belief  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions  with  a  course  of  study 
adapted  to  the  majority  of  the  children 
of  a  certain  grade  and  age,  approxi- 
mately the  same  percentage  of  children 
should  be  making  rapid  progress  as  there 
were  making  slow  progress,  means  were 
sought  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
were  many  pupils,  not  making  as  rapid 
progress  as  their  abilities  would  war- 
rant. The  facts  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  too  many  pupils  were  making  slow 
progress,  if  it  be  assumed  that  mental 
abilities  are  normally  distributed  and 
that  the  school  in  question  is  a  typical 
one. 

With  few  exceptions,  when  their  at- 
tention was  definitely  called  to  it,  were 
there  teachers  found  who  did  not  feel 
that  they  were  teaching  children  who 
were  capable  of  doing  more  advanced 
work,  but  who  were  not  making  faster 
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than  normal  progress  because  the  teacher 
felt  that  these  brighter  children  were  an 
inspiration  to  the  rest  of  the  class  and 
because  tradition  had  not  urged  more 
than  normal  promotion.  Special  promo- 
tion in  these  cases  would  seem  desirable 
since  it  would  remove  from  the  slow 
children  a  child  who  had  ability  far  su- 
perior to  them  and  hence  a  force  often 
causing  depression  to  them.  Special 
promotion  would  also  tend  to  place  the 
rapid  child  where  he  would  have  to  exert 
himself  to  keep  up,  thereby  removing 
from  him  the  tendency  toward  idleness 
and  carelessness  that  would  be  likely  to 
develop  in  the  grade  where  his  inferiors 
mentally  were  the  rule. 

To  justify  the  teachers'  opinions  re- 
garding the  ability  of  their  children  and 
to  give  every  child  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  ability  without  any  possibility 
of  influence  through  personality  or 
otherwise,  a  standard  measurement  was 
saught.  Of  those  available,  the  scale 
developed  by  Trabue  seemed  to  offer 
greatest  possibilities  along  the  lines  de- 
sired. (Sec.  1.  Completion-Test  Lan- 
guage Scales.  Trabue.  Published  by 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
Sec.  2.  Fifteenth  Yeiar.  National 
Society  for  Study  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.)  The  claims  of  their 
composer  were  based  upon  the  results  of 
tests  given  to  several  thousand  children. 
These  tests  seemed  to  indicate  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  accuracy  in  de- 
termining general  ability  of  children  in 
the  performance  of  tasks  of  the  nature 
of  those  imposed  by  the  schools. 

Scale  B  was  selected  as  being  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose  in  testing  chil- 
dren from  Grade  5-B  through  8-A. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  a  basis 
of  comparison,  each  teacher  was  asked 
to  select  from  her  pupils,  those  whom  she 
judged  of  superior  ability  and  to  ar- 
range them  numerically,  beginning  with 
the  best.  Then  the  scale  was  given  to 
all  the  pupils  of  each  grade  by  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  scoring  made. 

The  results  showed  that  in  almost 
every  case,  the  teacher's  judgment  con- 
cerning the  ability  of  her  children  and 
that  measured  by  the  scale  corresponded. 
One  case  of  variance  was  quite  inter- 
esting and  extremely  complimentary  to 


the  claimed  value  of  the  scale.  A 
teacher  of  a  sij^th  grade  selected  ten 
pupils  in  her  grade.  The  scale  revealed 
that  number  ten  on  her  list,  according  to 
ability,  ranked  at  the  top  in  the  test 
score.  This  fact  was  referred  to  her 
and  she  carefully  reconsidered  the  whole 
list.  The  result  was  as  her  answer  indi- 
cated: After  the  rest  are  through  and 
have  given  up  on  a  hard  problem,  I  can 
ask  this  child  and  she  can  meet  the  situ- 
ation." This  was  the  only  case  in  which 
the  teacher's  judgment  varied  widely 
from  the  ability  as  indicated  by  the 
standing  revealed  by  the  scale.  Was  not 
the  use  of  the  scale  in  this  one  case  a 
decided  fairness  to  the  child? 

Based  upon  the  combined  judgment  of 
the  teachers  and  the  findings  through  the 
use  of  the  scale,  6%  of  the  children  in 
grades  5-B  and  8-A  were  especially  pro- 
moted in  the  middle  of  the  semester. 

A  check-up  of  the  children  thus  espe- 
cially promoted  was  made  in  the  follow- 
ing June.  This  showed  that  in  no  in- 
stance had  one  of  these  children  failed 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  the  ad- 
vanced grade.  On  the  other  hand  sev- 
eral of  these  children  showed  themselves 
worthy  of  another  special  promotion  at 
that  time. 

The  following  are  the  median  scores 
of  the  A  and  B  sections  of  the  grades 
in  School  No.  19,  as  compared  with  the 
standard  median  scores  for  the  corre- 
sponding grades,  as  determined  by 
Trabue : 

8-A  8-B  7-A  7-B 
School  No.  19..  14.9  15.6  15.6  13.3 
Stand'd  Median        13.3  12.3 

6-A     6-B     5-A     5-B 
School  No.  19..    13       13        13        11.83 
Stand'd  Median        11  9.6 

Our  experience  with  the  Trabue  scales 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  thor- 
oughly justify  themselves  as  an  aid  in 
classifying  children  according  to  general 
school  ability;  that  they  reinforce  or  rec- 
tify the  opinion  of  a  teacher  concerning 
the  quality  of  scholarship  possessed  by 
her  pupils ;  and  that  they  may  serve  very 
well  toward  the  selection  of  students  of 
special  abilities  for  whom  more  rapid 
advancement  seems  highly  desirable. 
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CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
CONCEPTS  IN  GEOGRAPHY  TEACHING 

O.  D.  von  Engeln,  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University 


IT  is  my  conviction  that  much  which  is 
taught  under  the  caption  of  geography 
is  not  geography  at  all.  Perhaps  you 
are  surprised  and  wonder  what  I  wish  to 
lop  off.  Briefly,  the  unessentials.  Often 
these  are  the  entertaining  side  issues  that 
lead  to  nothing  yet  consume  much  time 
of  the  class.  Again  the  unessentials  may 
be  quite  important  matters,  things  that 
ought  to  be  taught  but  which  properly 
have  no  place  in  geography.  Why  do  I 
take  this  position?  Because  the  subject 
of  geography  itself  is  so  large  that  the 
inculcation  of  its  own  most  important 
data  and  principles  will  require  all  the 
school  time  allotted  to  the  study. 

This  general  point  of  view  can  be 
made  more  clearly  comprehensible,  per- 
haps, if  several  specific  examples  are 
cited.  At  the  present  time  there  exists  a 
disposition,  especially  on  the  part  of  such 
geography  teachers  as  wish  to  be  thought 
progressive  (a  disposition,  moreover, 
that  is  fostered  by  editorial  and  other 
writings  in  the  geographic  sections  of 
educational  journals)  to  collect  a  vast 
amount  of  random  pictorial  and  speci- 
men material,  all  of  which  is  thought  to 
be  illustrative  of  geography.  Much  of 
this  effort  it  seems  to  me  is  wasted  and 
attempts  to  bring  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  class  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  general  study,  in 
that  their  effect  is  a  distraction  from 
rather  than  concentration  on  the  business 
in  hand.  At  best,  the  illustrations  and 
specimens  will  only  be  fragmentary  and 
a  large  part  of  their  interest  only  re- 
motely geographical.  For  instance,  I 
have  myself  secured  a  large  number  of 
the  sets  of  samples  covered  by  various 
industrial  and  commercial  firms  and  find 
that  while  the  attempts  they  have  .made 
to 'get  these  things  together  are  entirely 
laudable — ^the  samples  of  a  series  are 
usually  so  intricately  related  that  an  in- 
telligent discussion  of  them  usually 
means  a  detailed  explanation  of  manu- 
facturing processes — which  is  out  of 
place,  and  for  which  there  is  no  time 
in  fjeography. 

Mind — I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  the 


use  of  illustrative  material.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  my  purpose.  But 
I  do  wish  to  urge  against  the  idea  that 
a  vast  miscellany  of  pictures  and  objects 
will  brighten  the  geography  lesson  and 
make  it  more  vivid.  Geography  topics 
can  be  made  more  clear,  the  text  can  be 
supplemented  by  illustrations  and  speci- 
mens, but  these  must  be  definitely  chosen 
to  fix  attention  and  enlarge  upon  certain 
features — ^and  such  illustrations  can 
usually  be  only  slowly  and  laboriously 
and  perhaps  expensively  acquired,  and 
no  one  teacher  can  hope  to  get  together 
collections  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  of  geography.  Choose  a  few 
topics  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  pre- 
sent more  comprehensively  to  your  pu- 
pils, than  does  the  text,  and  be  on  the 
qui  vive  for  material  of  use  in  this  way, 
but  do  not  pounce  on  every  railroad 
folder  in  sight  merely  because  it  contains 
pictures. 

Now  I  am  started  on  this  matter  of 
illustrative  material,  I  am  tempted  to 
keep  on  even  at  the  risk  of  getting  too 
far  away  from  the  proper  subject  of  the 
paper.  I  will,  however,  content  myself 
with  two  suggestions:  One  is  that,  in 
general,  such  supplementary  illustrative 
material  should  be  big — ^that  is  of  such 
size  that  it  can  be  seen  and  appreciated 
by  the  class  as  a  unit — ^accordingly  wall 
pictures,  wall  maps,  lantern  slides,  large 
specimens  and  so  forth.  Second,  that 
either  a  printed  legend  call  attention  to 
the  geographic  bearing  of  the  material, 
or  that  it  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  quiz 
on  some  topic  that  has  been  previously 
taught. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  wander  rather  far 
afield  from  anything  pertaining  to  con- 
servation of  resources,  I  may  be  able  to 
make  clear  the  connection  now.  Conser- 
vation concepts  have  been  taught  much 
in  the  same  way  that  illustrative  material 
has  been  gathered;  unsystematically ; 
with  inclusion  of  much  ungeographical 
matter,  and  without  a  definite  under- 
standing of  their  place  in  the  subject 

Conservation  of  natural  resources 
means    fundamentally    two   things,    (1) 
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their  use  without  abuse,  (2)  their  exten- 
sion by  human  knowledge  and  effort.  As 
geographers  and  geography  teachers,  our 
business  in  this  matter  seems  to  be  to 
make  clear  the  geographic  conditions 
that  are  at  the  base  of  nearly  all  con- 
servation promotion,  and  on  these 
grounds  to  urge  the  logic  of  community 
development  of  many  of  them,  by  con- 
trasting such  procedure  with  the  damage 
that  has  come  and  will  continue  as  the 
results  of  individualistic  exploitation. 
Accordingly,  we  need  burden  ourselves 
very  little  with  the  enginering  methods, 
the  specific  areas,  the  exact  costs  and 
the  special  problems  of  particular  pro- 
jects of  various  kinds,  unless  we  are  en- 
gaged in  an  intensive  study  of  a  limited 
area;  which  is  hardly  ever  the  case  in 
the  schools  below  the  college  grade. 

On  the  sociologic  and  political  side  the 
notion  of  conservation  is  grounded  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  our  duty  to  take  into 
account  future  generations  and  to  antici- 
pate large  populations.  The  critical 
factor  in  making  such  provision  is  to  en- 
sure the  preservation  and  extension  of 
food  supply;  for  of  man's  three  primary 
needs,  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  food  is 
the  most  vital.  Second  only  to  the  food 
need,  is  the  question  of  fuel  supply  and 
power  sources,  for  on  these  things  all 
our  modern  industry  depends,  that  is, 
provision  of  clothing  and  shelter.  Hence 
geography  study  from  the  conservation 
standpoint  only  harks  back  to  that  most 
familiar  definition  of  general  geography 
— man's  relation  to  the  earth  as  an  opu- 
lent or  miserly  supplier  of  his  needs. 

The  ultimate  source  of  all  food  is  the 
soil,  and  the  productiveness  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  product  of  a  given  kind  of 
soil  is  largely  determined  by  the  kind  of 
climate  in  which  it  occurs.  The  soil  we 
have  quite  directly  under  our  control, 
the  climate  we  can  only  amend  by  indi- 
rect means.  This,  then,  may  well  be  a 
first  geographic  point  to  emphasize  in 
conservation  geography  teaching — that 
we  are  responsible  for  the  soil,  that  it 
will  continue  to  yield  in  accordance  with 
our  treatment  of  it ;  while  the  winds  and 
the  rains  are  largely  without  our  stew- 
ardship. 

The  second  geographic  fact  about  the 
soil,    one    that    from    the    conservation 


standpoint  demands  much  more  emphasis 
than  the  first,  is  that  the  soil  is  not  an 
inexhaustible  commodity,  that  it  can  be 
physically  wasted,  permitted  to  fritter 
away  and  that  once  lost  it  is  irreplacable, 
at  least  for  generations;  possibly  for 
time  almost  unmeasurable.  One  inch  of 
soil  in  from  one  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred years,  is  about  the  rate  at  which  it 
forms  by  rock  disintegration.  Accord- 
ingly there  is  great  need  for  careful 
hoarding  of  the  soil  cover,  for  the  prod- 
uct of  an  hundred  years  of  rock  crumb- 
ling may  readily  escape  within  a  year. 
This  is  a  fact  that  may  be  difficult  to  es- 
tablish, to  make  practically  vivid  to  stu- 
dents. It  should  not  be  taught  as  a  the- 
oretical principle,  but  as  a  calamitous  re- 
ality. The  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  re- 
gional examples  of  actual  past  and  pres- 
ent losses;  as  indicative  of  what  may 
continue  in  the  future  if  preventive  mea- 
sures are  not  adopted.  Thus  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  once  rich  territories 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  Europe,  owe 
their  present  comparatively  low  status,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  long  continued  wash 
of  their  soils  from  the  slopes  to  the  low- 
lands, converting  the  steeper  lands  to 
barren  hillsides  and  the  valleys  and 
plains  to  malarial  marshes  where  once 
were  fertile  fields.  In  the  United  States 
the  damage  to  soils  done  by  floods  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  the  South  Atlantic 
states  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
newspaper  and  periodical  comment.  Of 
earlier  occurrence,  and  still  progressing, 
is  the  more  insidious  wasting  of  soils,  for 
years,  of  the  Inland  Coastal  Plain,  the 
strip  of  valuable  agricultural  land  that 
forms  part  of  the  western  area  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi  and  southern  Al- 
abama. In  this  section  whole  townships 
have  in  places  been  converted  to  sandy 
wastes,  all  of  the  fertile  soil,  a  yellow 
loam  originally  three  to  seven  feet  thidc, 
having  been  washed  away.  (See  Hilgard, 
E.  W.,  "Soils,"  1906,  pp.  218-219.) 

Incidentally  this  is  an  instance  where 
good  work  in  the  collection  of  illustra- 
tions can  be  done.  If  instead  of  accumu- 
lating a  miscellaneous  collection  of  all 
scenes  that  chance  to  be  available,  a 
teacher's  efforts  were  concentrated  on  se- 
curing a  really  "eye-opener"  set  of  pic- 
tures,  showing  thg.g,jvi^gs^^(^niage 
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due  to  soil  erosion,  those  efforts  would 
ensure  that  at  least  one  practical  geog- 
raphy point  would  be  well  taught  in  his 
or  her  classes.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant 
that  this  is  the  only  topic  about  which  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  make  a  consist- 
ent effort  to  secure  illustrations ;  but  only 
that  it  serves  to  indicate  the  type  of 
thing  that  is  worthy  of  being  made  vivid 
by  supplementary  material. 

Having  proved  the  fact  and  its  im- 
portance for  human  economy,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  remedy  will  immediately  be 
raised  by  pupils.  This  lies  also  within 
the  field  of  geography  and  may  accord- 
ingly be  emphasized.  The  remedy  is. 
three-fold:  (1)  keeping  or  putting  back 
the  steeper  slopes  and  divide  regions  un- 
der forest  cover,  (2)  plowing  slopes  par- 
allel with  their  contours  instead  of  up 
and  down  across  them  and  (3)  on  long 
gentle  slopes  heaping  up  a  wide,  low 
ridge  of  soil  at  appropriate  intervals  of 
the  descent  and  continuous  for  long  dis- 
tances at  right-angles  to  it.  Each  of 
these  proposals  has  for  its  purpose  the 
prevention  of  the  rapid  run  off  of  the 
rain  and  snowfall,  and  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  running  water  has  erosive 
power,  and  that  the  rapidity  of  erosion 
increases  with  increased  velocity  of  flow 
in  geometric  ratio.  As  nearly  all  of 
modern  physical  geography  is  founded  on 
Hutton  and  Playfair's  first  convincing 
statement  of  the  ability  and  effectiveness 
of  flowing  water  as  an  erosive  and  trans- 
porting agent,  it  is  quite  proper  that  our 
conservation-geography  teaching  include 
the  remedy  for,  as  well  as  the  fact  of, 
soil  erosion. 

I  emphasize  this  point  for  two  rea- 
sons. One  is  that  it  is  quite  apparent 
from  the  above  discussion  that  quite  a 
wide  range  of  other  geography  study  can 
be  correlated  with  the  investigation  of 
one  conservation-geography  topic.  The 
second  is  that  not  all  conservation  ques- 
tions are  geographic  in  all  their  phases 
as  is  the  case  with  soil  erosion. 

Another  side  of  the  soil  conservation 
problem  is  the  preservation  or  increase 
of  soil  fertility.  Discussions  of  this  mat- 
ter are  usually  hinged  about  the  question 
whether  depletion  of  soil  fertility  is  due 
to  removal  of  essential  ingredients  of  its 
composition,    the    so-called   mineral   and 


organic  plant  foods,  or  whether  it  is  due 
to  improper  working  of  the  soil  and  pro- 
duction of  toxic  substances  by  crop 
growth.  With  this  question  geography 
has  little  to  do.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
recognized  that  certain  substances  exert 
a  favorable  influence  on  crop  growth  if 
added  to  the  soil,  accordingly  are  called 
fertilizers.  Since  these  substances  are  in 
part  of  natural  origin  it  is  entirely  per- 
tinent to  geography  to  inquire  as  to  their 
source-region,  and  the  quantity  available. 
This  immediately  focuses  attention  on 
the  phosphate  and  nitrate  and  potash  de- 
posits of  the  world  and  their  significance. 
But  once  the  fact  of  their  limited  extent 
is  appreciated  and  it  becomes  clear  that 
they  should  not  be  wastef ully  exploited, 
the  geographic  interest  ceases.  Whether 
the  proper  restrictions  are  to  be  secured 
by  governmental  control,  by  prohibition 
of  exportation  or  otherwise  is  outside  our 
subject.  In  any  event  there  is  so  much 
to  do  on  the  geographic  side  that  there 
will  be  no  time  for  the  political  economy 
phase.  Consider  all  the  interesting  re- 
lations that  the  presence  of  the  guano 
and  nitrate  beds  have  to  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  western  South  Ameri- 
can countries;  the  potash  deposits  to 
German  industry  and  the  place  of  the 
phosphate  beds  in  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Tennessee  and  Florida  for  example. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
virgin  fertility  of  many  soils  is  owing 
to  the  incorporation,  with  their  mineral 
matter,  of  the  organic  products  of  long 
continued  plant  growth  and  decay  in 
place.  In  studying  crop  regions  then,  it 
may  be  made  an  almost  startling  fact  to 
students  that  the  plant  growth  is  each 
year  almost  completely  removed  from 
the  fields.  If  allowed  to  revert  to  the 
soil  it  would  unquestionably  improve  its 
fertility.  Accordingly  the  question: 
What  becomes  of  the  crops  man  removes 
from  the  fields?  can  be  studied  from  a 
new  aspect.  It  becomes,  then,  not  a 
matter  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  of 
the  present,  that  is  the  immediate  prod- 
uct of  so  many  bushels  of  grain,  etc, 
but  the  ultimate  nourishment  of  the 
world's  population.  Matter  is  indestruct- 
ible, eating  the  crops  results  in  the 
further  elaboration  or  breaking  down  of 
the  comj)ounds  eaten;  this  leads  to  the 
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problem  of  the  liberation  of  energy  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  compounds  made 
by  the  plants,  permitting  the  further 
elaboration  into  meat  of  part  of  their 
substance,  and  the  rejection  of  other 
parts  as  wastes.  Discussion  of  these 
processes  has  no  place  in  geograpHy,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  clear  that  there  are  wastes,  both 
before  and  after  eating  or  feeding  the 
crops.  Then  the  pertinent  thing  is  what 
becomes  of  the  wastes — since  these 
would  be  useful  on  the  land.  And  here 
opens  up  the  vista  of  the  consequences 
of  our  food  selling  to  Europe,  and  get- 
ting pieces  of  iron  and  cloth  in  return, 
of  our  sending  food  to  cities  and  the 
dumping  of  the  wastes  as  garbage  and 
manure  in  evil  heaps,  or  in  streams  or 
lakes,  polluting  waters,  doing  harm  in- 
stead of  doing  good. 

Extension  of  natural  resources  is 
equally  important  with  the  prevention  of 
their  waste  or  unwise  exploitation  in  the 
promotion  and  teaching  of  conservation 
ideals.  With  reference  to  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  food  supply  the  most 
significant  geographic  bearing  of  exten- 
sion of  natural  resources  is  to  be  found 
in  connection  with  the  problems  of  ex- 
panding available  areas  of  agricultural 
land  by  reclamation  of  swamp  and  arid 
areas;  the  first  by  drainage  operations, 
the  second  by  irrigation  and  dry  farm- 
ing methods. 

The  geographic  facts  to  be  taught  in 
connection  with  the  reclamation  of  the 
swamp  lands  are  comparatively  simple. 
One  significant  fact  not  often  empha- 
sized is  that  the  United  States  contains 
exceedingly  large  natural  areas  of  this 
kind,  situated  in  regions  excellently 
adapted  to  agriculture  by  climate.  It 
will,  accordingly,  be  worth  while  to  ex- 
plain at  some  length  how  these  areas 
originated  and  their  inherent  fertility 
(giving  another  opportunity  for  excel- 
lent regional  geography  teaching)  and 
also  to  make  impressive  the  national  im- 
portance of  their  reclamation,  by  dwell- 
ing on  a  series  of  comparative  statistics 
(such  as  are  given  in  Salisbury,  Barrows 
and  Towers  "Elements  of  Geography") 
showing  how  the  area  of  the  swamp 
lands  looms  large  in  connection  with  well 
known  farming  regions ;  how  many  bush- 


els of  grain,  etc.,  they  could  produce,  and 
how  many  people  they  would  support,  if 
reclaimed.  The  methods  of  ditching 
and  draining,  the  engineering  difficulties, 
the  costs  (except  in  so  far  as  these  may 
make  clear  that  the  value  of  the  reclaimed 
land  will  far  exceed  the  expenditure) 
and  the  complications  arising  from  pri- 
vate ownership  and  political  considera- 
tions, are  all  topics  that  may  be  ignored 
entirely  in  geography,  or  given  a  mini- 
mum of  attention.  I  harp  on  this  be- 
cause as  a  rule  these  things  are  made 
much  of,  primarily  because  they  can  be 
treated  descriptively,  call  only  for  simple 
relation,  can  be  illustrated  often  by  pic- 
tures; consequently  are  easy  time  fillers 
and  also  are  temptations,  because  man  at 
work  and  his  accomplishments  appeal  to 
the  imagination  by  arousing  an  exultant 
feeling  of  achievement;  while  the  causal 
explanations  require  considerably  more 
mental  exertion,  both  in  their  exposition 
and  assimilation.  But  the  causal  expla- 
nations are  more  commonly  the  purer, 
undiluted  geography. 

By  way  of  contrast  with  the  treatment 
of  the  reclamation  of  the  swamp  lands, 
where  the  emphasis  is  to  be  put  on  the 
wide  areas  that  can  be  made  available; 
discussion  of  the  reclamation  of  the  arid 
lands  may  well  center  upon  the  small  pro- 
portion of  such  lands  that  can  be  imme- 
diately, or  even  ultimately,  reclaimed 
and  the  isolated  position  of  the  reclaim- 
able  parts  with  reference  to  other  agri- 
cultural lands  and  to  centers  of  popula- 
tion. Immediately  the  questions  are 
raised  why  can  so  small  percentages  only 
of  the  total  area  be  irrigated,  if  these  are 
so  isolated  why  is  it  worth  while  to  at- 
tempt their  reclamation  at  all ;  and  what 
are  the  problems  of  occupancy  of  such 
areas  once  they  are  reclaimed? — and  the 
answers  to  all  these  questions  are  almost 
purely  geographic  in  nature. 

At  the  outset  the  general  subject  will 
give  an  opportunity  to  impress  the  fact 
that  while  many  regions  are  deficient  in 
precipitation,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  absolute  desert,  in  the  sense  of  never 
receiving  any  rainfall.  Then  the  char- 
acter of  desert  rainfall  can  be  brought 
in,  an  annual  percipitation  of  perhaps 
only  five  inches  per  year  on  the  average, 
and  that  possibly  tlj^^  resu^lt^of^3^15^^- 
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burst"  storm,  bringing  fifteen  inches  of 
rain  at  one  time,  followed  by  an  almost 
total  drouth  for  three  years  at  that  spot. 
It  becomes  clear  from  these  considera- 
tions that  while  desert  areas  do  have 
rainfall,  the  total  amount  is  insufficient 
for  agriculture  over  the  whole  area,  and 
second,  that  if  the  rainfall  is  to  be  used 
to  make  humid  only  a  part  of  the  desert 
land,  there  must  be  facilities  for  collect- 
ing over  a  wide  area  the  amount  that 
shall  irrigate  a  small  one,  and  to  store  the 
moisture  that  comes  at  irregular,  and 
often  long  separated  intervals,  so  that  it 
can  be  evenly  fed  out  over  long  time 
periods.  In  other  words,  an  irrigation 
project  must  needs  have  available  a  wide 
collecting  drainage  area  and  a  storage 
basin,  natural  or  artificial.  Then  the 
storage  basin  must  be  so  located  that  the 
water  can  flow  from  it  across  the  lands 
to  be  irrigated.  If  these  factors  are  all 
made  clear,  students  will  appreciate  fully 
how  sharply  geographic  conditions,  pri- 
marily of  climate  and  topography, 
limit  the  irrigation-reclamation  possi- 
bilities, and  there  will  be  little  need  for 
dwelling  on  the  height  of  the  Roosevelt 
dam,  or  the  size  of  the  lake  created  in 
the  Rio  Grande,  or  how  far  the  cement 
had  to  be  hauled  for  the  construction 
work.  The  huge  expenditures  of  money 
and  labor  necessary,  can  be  sensed  from 
an  explanation  of  the  geographic  con- 
ditions alone.  If  such  large  expenditures 
are  necessary  to  reclaim  so  small  areas 
why  is  the  matter  worth  while  at  all? 
Again  a  series  of  geographic  answers. 

First  the  climate.  Sunshine  makes 
plants  grow,  and  in  arid  regions  the  sun 
shines  with  practically  unclouded  inten- 
sity every  hour  that  it  is  above  the  ho- 
rizon. Consequently  (if  the  latitude  is 
not  so  high  that  low  temperatures,  or 
shortness  of  season,  prohibit  crop 
growth),  arid  regions  are  particularly 
favored  places  with  reference  to  sun-en- 
ergy, plant-power  supply.  Putting  it  the 
other  way  round,  most  arid  regions  are  in 
comparatively  low  latitudes  for  in  the 
more  northern  (or  southern)  areas,  the 
diminished  evaporation,  due  to  lower  air 
temperatures,  often  compensates  for  a 
scanty  precipitation,  and  permits  of  crop 
production  under  rainfall  conditions  that 
would  give  rise  to  a  desert  in  a  warmer 


latitude.  Since  the  sun  provides  not  only 
light,  but  also  heat,  it  follows  that  where 
it  shines  continually  through  the  day,  the 
day  temperatures  at  least  will  be  higher 
than  those  of  a  hirniid,  cloudy  region  of 
the  same  northing.  Consequently,  cer- 
tain crops  (citrus  fruits,  etc.)  can  be 
raised  in  certain  arid  regions,  on  account 
of  this  factor,  that  can  not  be  brought 
to  maturity  in  humid  regions  of  the  same 
latitude.  This  gives  such  regions  a  com- 
parative monopoly  of  production  with 
resultant  high  enough  prices  to  pay  for 
the  irrigation  cost. 

Second,  the  water  supply.  In  humid 
regions,  the  agriculturalist  is  dependent 
on  the  weather  chances  for  the  moisture 
essential  to  the  growth  of  his  crops.  The 
season  may  be  droughty  or  too  wet,  the 
rains  may  be  of  optimum  volume,  but 
poorly  distributed.  In  other  words,  in 
planting  a  certain  crop  the  farmer  is  gen- 
erally gambling  on  the  weather.  Pea- 
nuts, it  is  said,  get  along  finely  under 
great  weather  handicaps;  for  instance, 
when  a  drought  is  on,  they  wilt  but  re- 
vive as  soon  as  rain  comes,  and  continue 
their  growth  as  if  not  interrupted.  But 
they  are  an  exception. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  irrigation 
farmer  gets  water  when  the  crop  needs 
it,  and  just  as  much  as  it  needs.  He  can 
be  sure  of  his  crop  each  year. 

Third,  the  soil.  Arid  soils  are  usually 
fertile  on  account  of  the  mineral  salts 
that  are  stored  up  in  them;  instead  of 
being  leached  out  as  is  the  case  with  hu- 
mid-land soils.  The  irrigation  water,  it- 
self, often  furnishes  a  quantity  of  fine, 
fertile  silt,  that  much  improves  the  land 
over  which  it  is  spread.  With,  therefore, 
both  great  stores  of  essential  mineral 
substance,  and  a  renewal  of  fertility 
each  year,  the  irrigated,  arid-land  soil  is 
capable  of  producing  large  yields  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  show  no  signs  of 
exhaustion.  These  relations  of  climate 
moisture  and  soil  in  the  irrigated  arid 
lands  are  probably  quite  well  understood 
by  many  of  you.  Another  geographic 
factor  of  importance,  and  a  quite  obvi- 
ous one  too,  has,  even  if  generally  ap- 
preciated, only  recently  had  attention  fo- 
cused on  it.  This  is  the  "Effect  of  Re- 
moteness and  Isolation"  on  crop  produc- 
tion  in  irrigated  ^r.idj|n^(3(5gi^that 
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has  been  analyzed  recently  by  C.  S.  Sco- 
field.  (Geogr.  Rev.  Jan.,  1916,  pp.  48- 
49.)  It  is  immediately  apparent  that,  in 
view  of  the  small  percentage  of  the 
total  area  of  any  arid  region  that  can 
ever  be  irrigated,  the  irrigated  portions 
of  necessity  must  (a)  be  situated  in  re- 
gions of  sparse  population,  and  (b)  re- 
mote from  more  populous  districts.  Ac- 
cordingly, to  be  profitable,  the  crops  of 
the  irrigated  lands  must  either  be  only  of 
such  quality  as  will  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  sparse  population  immediately  adja- 
cent to  them,  or  of  such  value  as  to  off- 
set the  cost  of  transportation  to  broader 
markets.  Thus  the  first  few  farms  in  a 
newly  opened  irrigation  district  can  grow 
almost  any  crop,  for  which  there  is  a 
local  demand,  and  make  a  good  profit, 
with  only  a  moderate  yield ;  for  the  price 
at  which  this  produce  can  be  sold  will 
be  the  average  market  price  of  the  com- 
modity, in  the  wider  areas  of  humid  cli- 
mate production,  plus  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  such  lands  to  the  arid 
region  in  which  the  irrigation  district 
is  located.  But  as  soon  as  local  pro- 
duction outdistances  local  need,  the  price 
at  which  the  surplus  must  be  sold  will 
be  the  general  market  price  minus  the 
transportation  cost — ^accordingly  the  irri- 
gation district  is  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  general  crop  production. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  the  factor  of 
remoteness  and  isolation  very  sharply 
limits  the  crop  possibilities  of  the  irri- 
gated lands,  unless  there  are  factors  that 
overcome  this  handicap.  That  there  are 
is  indicated  by  the  demand  for  such  land 
and  the  high  prices  paid  per  acre  for  it. 
The  disadvantage  of  remoteness  and  iso- 
lation is  offset  (1)  by  prolific  yields,  ex- 
amples, alfalfa,  apples,  potatoes,  grain, 
(2)  by  specializing  in  monopolistic  crops, 
citrus  fruits,  dates,  dried  fruits,  early 
vegetables  and  (3)  by  devoting  the  land 
to  small-bulk,  high-value  products,  long 
staple  Egyptian  cotton,  asparagus  for  can- 
ning. Akin  to  reason  three,  is  the  in- 
creasingly common  practice  of  feeding 
the  alfalfa  and  grain  of  the  irrigated 
lands  to  cattle,  and  shipping  the  higher- 
value,  lower-weight,  meat-animal  to  the 
outside  market.  Probably  a  dairy  indus- 
try supplying  butter,  cheese,  evaporated 
milk,  and  milk  chocolate  products  will  in 


the  near  future  be  an  important  devel- 
opment of  the  same  nature  in  the  irrigat- 
ed districts. 

The  conservation  of  forests,  of  fish,  of 
game,  of  water  power  and  of  mineral  re- 
sources can  all  be  taught  geographically, 
with  equal  facility  to  those  treated  in  the 
foregoing  discussion.  But  I  am  sure  you 
have  caught  my  point,  and  if  you  accept 
it  as  good,  can  go  and  do  likewise  with 
these  other  conservation  topics,  without 
the  matter  needing  to  be  detailed  here 
any  further.  Avoid  the  by-paths  of 
methods,  meaningless  statistics  and  indi- 
vidual projects,  and  conservation  teaching 
will  reduce  itself  in  very  large  part  to 
geography  teaching;  and  thus  will  serv^ 
the  double  purpose  of  spreading  the  con- 
servation propaganda  and  of  inculcating 
a  wide  range  of  very  practical  geographic 
principles  and  facts. 


The  world  takes  off  its  hat  to  the  man 
who  can  be  trusted  to  do  the  things  as- 
signed to  him.  The  business  office  is 
hungry  for  the  clerk  who  will  finish  the 
job  even  if  it  takes  twenty  minutes  over 
time.  The  farmer  will  pay  an  extra  wage 
to  the  man  who  doesn't  beat  the  team  be- 
cause he  is  alone  with  them.  The  judge 
will  lend  a  kindly  ear  to  the  lawyer  who 
never  indulges  in  sharp  practice.  The 
congregation  will  stick  everlastingly  to 
the  minister  who  practices  what  he 
preaches — there  is  no  station  in  life  in 
which  absolute  dependability  will  not 
bring  larger  returns  than  any  other  single 
quality.  The  highest  compliment  that  can 
be  paid  to  a  man  or  woman  is  "There  is 
one  you  can  depend  upon."  Real  de- 
pendability brings  a  high  price  in  the 
world's  markets. 


Be  systematic.  Lay  your  day's  work 
out  with  the  idea  of  doing  it  efficiently, 
and  economically,  and  intelligently.  Keep 
looking  ahead.  Let  your  imagination 
picture  you  five  years  hence  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  department,  or  of  the  store, 
or  a  partner  in  the  business,  for  most 
certainly  you  must  be  the  first  person  to 
see  yourself  in  a  position  of  importance. 

As  nothing  reveals  character  like  the 
company  we  like  and  keep,  so  nothing 
foretells  futurity  like  the  thoughts  over 
which  we  brood. — Newell  Dwight  Hil&. 
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EDITORIAL 

George  P.  Bristol 


THE  YEAR  THAT  IS  PASSING 

NO  one  can  doubt  that  it  has  been  a 
hard  one  for  all  teachers.  There 
has  been  far  more  than  the  usual 
distraction  of  attention.  Never,  at  least 
for  many  years,  have  there  been  so  many 
interests,  praiseworthy  in  themselves,  to 
divert  the  minds  of  our  students  from 
what  we  must  consider  the  first  business 
of  school — study.  Scarcely  a  month  has 
not  had  its  "drive"  for  some  object,  and 
each  drive  has  met  with  a  ready  re- 
sponse from  teachers  and  pupils  alike  to 
its  demands  for  time  and  effort.  Our 
children  have  done  wonders,  and  even 
when  regretting  the  interference  with 
school  duties  I  think  we  have  all  been 
proud  of  the  results  they  have  obtained. 
All  this  work  has  a  certain  educational 
value.  With  the  obvious  loss  has  come  a 
compensating  gain  of  no  little  impor- 
tance, which  must  be  considered  in  strik- 
ing the  balance.  For  one  thing  boys  and 
girls  have  learned  to  stick  to  a  piece  of 
work  until  they  have  finished  it,  to  concen- 
trate all  their  power  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion on  the  carrying  out  of  a  single  pro- 
ject, and  on  the  sole  purpose  of  "put- 
ting it  over."  This  ability  of  concentra- 
tion is  certainly  one  of  the  objects  of  ed- 
ucation, and  we  must  welcome  the  acqui- 
sition of  it  by  our  students  even  if  it 
has  come  through  other  means  than  the 
daily  discipline  of  school.  The  boy  or 
girl  who  has  qualified  as  a  "junior  four- 
minute  man,"  or  who  has  been  captain 
of  a  school  company  to  perform  some 
kind  of  war  service,  has  learned  new 
ideas  of  social  duties,  and  has  developed 
qualities  of  character  which  might  other- 
wise have  lain  dormant. 

But  some,  perhaps  a  good  many,  of 
these  same  pupils  are  now  facing  the  fact 
that  they  lack  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
further  progress  in  their  studies  without 
the  loss  of  considerable  time.  The  boy 
who  wishes  to  become  an  engineer,  for 
example,  cannot  go  forward  in  a  college 
or  technical  school,  if  he  has  not  finished 
his  algebra.  A  girl's  normal  advance- 
ment in  her  studies  may  be  hindered  by 
her  failure  to  complete  some  essential 
subject  of  the  year.  There  were  many 
of  these  cases  last  June.    There  will  un- 


doubtedly be  more  this  year.  Teachers 
know  that  there  is  no  magic  cure  for 
this  condition,  that  one  cannot  by  saying 
"yes,  your  object  was  a  good  one,  and 
rU  excuse  your  absence"  give  the  pupil 
the  lacking  knowledge.  They  know  too 
that  it  is  sometimes  next  to  impossible  to 
persuade  pupils,  or  even  their  parents, 
that  what  seem  very  small  unimportant 
omissions  in  studies,  are  often  severe  ob- 
stacles to  success. 

But  the  heaviest  burden  falls  on  the 
teachers.  They  must  take  up  the  work 
with  these  pupils  in  the  autumn  under 
the  double  disadvantage  of  facing  the  dis- 
tractions of  next  year  with  pupils  al- 
ready handicapped  by  the  losses  of  last 
year.  This  means  harder  work  by  every 
teacher.  Further  they  are  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  their  motives  for  in- 
sisting on  strict  attention  to  school  duties 
are  misconstrued.  They  are  called  nar- 
row-minded, or  are  even  charged  with 
lack  of  patriotism. 

It  seems  clear  that  teachers  will  next 
year,  as  this,  need  all  their  energy  to  keep 
the  regular  work  moving  as  it  should. 
But  they  too  wish  to  help  in  these  vari- 
ous forms  of  war  service,  and  find  in 
this  an  additional  demand  on  their  time 
and  strength.  All  this  should  be  con- 
sidered in  making  plans  for  the  summer 
vacation.  I  would  not  discourage  any- 
one from  such  public  service  as  may  be 
done  with  safety  to  health.  But  every 
teacher  owes  it  to  the  school,  and  not 
less  to  himself,  to  start  the  year  with  a 
fund  of  surplus  strength.  Whatever  is 
done  in  the  summer  should  not  interfere 
with  building  up  this  surplus.  Our  best 
service  to  our  country  is  the  building  up 
of  men  and  women  with  trained  minds 
and  rightly  directed  purposes.  For  this 
work  we  must  have  the  power  which  a 
conscious  reserve  strength  of  mind  and 
of  body  alone  can  give. 

PREPARATION  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

I  am  not  thinking  of  preparation  in  its 
usual,  and  narrower,  sense  as  used  of  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  one's  subject  or  better 
methods  of  presentation,  valuable  and 
necessary  as  they  are.  I  have  in  mind 
rather  preparation  for  the  larger  aspects 
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of  intelligent  citizenship,  a  preparation 
which  every  teacher  is  bound  to  make. 
"We  must  all  teach  patriotism."  To  this 
we  all  assent  heartily.  But  to  know  al- 
ways just  what  this  means  is  not  easy. 
Many  questions  are  likely  to  come  up  any 
day  which  are  puzzling  in  character,  and 
which  call  for  some  specific  information 
if  they  are  to  be  answered  rightly.  The 
answer  of  a  teacher  to  a  question  of  this 
kind  may  determine  the  attitude  of  an 
associate  or  a  pupil  toward  the  govern- 
ment, may  be  a  factor  in  settling  the  loy- 
alty of  heart  of  some  thoughtful  boy  or 
girl. 

Take  one  illustration.  There  is  a  very 
insidious  form  of  anti-war  argumentation 
which  consists  in  slurring  tfie  motives, 
the  achievements  and  the  hopes  of  the 
English.  Such  comments  were  made 
quite  openly  before  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war.  Since  then  they  appear 
in  print  less  frequently  and  are  more 
guarded  in  form.  But  they  are  still 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  when  lis- 
teners may  be  found,  and  they  are  spe- 
cially injurious  to  young  people  with  their 
keen  sense  of  fair  play.  They  are  quite 
likely  to  be  harmful  to  students  who 
have  had  a  course  in  United  States  his- 
tory with  the  American  Revolution  as  a 
central  theme.  The  recent  history  of  Eng- 
land furnishes  facts  enough  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  any  of  these  slanderous  at- 
tacks. In  fact,  careful  reading  of  the 
history  of  Europe  during  this  century 
has  become  almost  a  necessity  for  the 
successful  defense  of  our  country's  po- 
sition. 

Probably  no  subject  of  our  school  cur- 
ricula will  change  more  in  the  immediate 
future  than  history.  We  are  learning  the 
real  truth  about  several  European  coun- 
tries, and  our  new  text-books  will  dis- 
tribute criticism  and  praise  quite  differ- 
ently. But  at  present  we  have  to  recog- 
nize the  influences  of  our  past  habits  of 
thought  and  teaching.  To  correct  these 
we  must  understand  the  great  underlying 
principle  of  this  war,  the  principle  on 
which  the  world  has  taken  sides,  and 
which  must  be  settled  one  way  or  the 
other.  We  must  give  our  pupils  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  why  we  are  fight- 
ing and  for  what. 
-  The  accounts  in  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines are  hardly  sufficient  to  keep   the 


main  underlying  movements,  not  directly 
connected  with  the  battlefields,  before  us. 
The  field  they*  cover  is  too  large,  and  the 
center  of  interest  shifts  too  often.  The 
same  difficulty  is  found  in  most  of  the 
many  books  which  are  coming  almost 
daily  from  the  press,  and  in  addition 
books  are  just  now  very  expensive.  Right 
here  the  government  comes  to  our  aid 
with  the  War  Publications,  issued  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information.  More 
than  thirty  pamphlets  have  been  published 
to  date,  and  any  but  three  of  them  may 
be  had  free  by  sending  a  request  to  the 
committee,  at  No.  10  Jackson  place, 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  post  card  ad- 
dressed to  them  will  bring  a  list  of  the 
pamphlets  on  an  official  card  which  may 
be  returned  free  of  postage.  All  one  has 
to  do  is  to  check  on  this  card  the  titles 
wished.  Some  of  them,  the  addresses  of 
President  Wilson,  for  example,  would 
make  admirable  texts  for  class  use. 

A  REQUEST  REPEATED 

The  editors  of  your  Journal,  members 
of  the  State  Association,  seek  to  make  it 
as  faithful  a  means  as  possible  of  pre- 
serving the  best  and  most  worth  keeping 
of  the  papers  read  at  the  annual  meeting. 
This,  you  may  recall,  was  the  prime  ob- 
ject in  establishing  the  Journal  more  than 
four  years  ago.  In  carrying  out  this  pur- 
pose the  editors  do  their  best  with  the 
material  which  they  can  get.  They  are 
prevented  from  doing  all  they  might  do, 
and  would  like  to  do,  by  the  failure  of 
section  chairmen  to  hand  in  all  the  papers 
of  the  section  meetings.  We  frequently 
have  complaints  that  a  certain  article  has 
not  been  printed,  when  the  fault  does  not 
lie  with  the  editorial  board,  who  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  print  the  paper  if 
they  could  get  hold  of  it. 

I  request  two  things.  First  that  each 
chairman  of  a  section  for  the  next  meet- 
ing arrange  at  the  starting  of  his  arrange- 
ments to  secure  a  copy  of  each  paper 
for  our  use,  and  that  he  transmit  it 
promptly  to  Superintendent  Searing. 

In  general  we  have  received  much 
friendly  comment  on  the  value  of  the 
contents  of  the  Journal  from  outside  the 
state,  but  very  little  comment  of  any  kind 
from  members  of  the  Association.  We 
seek  co-operation  and  suggestion.  We 
invite  articles,  letters  or  contributions  of 
any  kind. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Hiram  C.  Case,  Chief  of  Administration 


LETTER  FROM  COMMISSIONER 
FINEGAN 

To  District  Superintendents,  Boards  of 

Education  and  Trustees: 

Chapter  442  of  the  Laws  of  1918 
amends  in  important  particulars  the  phys- 
ical training  law.  Under  the  provisions 
of  that  law  as  originally  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  1916  all  school  districts  in 
the  state,  all  private  schools,  and  all  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  cities  of  the  state  were 
required  to  give  physical  instruction  to 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  sixteen  years  in  attendance  upon 
such  schools,  under  the  direction  or  su- 
pervision of  a  trained  teacher  of  physical 
education. 

Under  the  amendment  to  the  law  it 
is  still  necessary  for  every  school  dis- 
trict to  give  instruction  in  physical  train- 
ing to  all  the  children  in  attendance  upon 
such  school.  This  instruction  must  be 
that  which  is  prescribed  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
which  is  contained  in  the  syllabus  on 
physical  training  issued  from  this  De- 
partment. 

Instead  of  being  compelled  to  employ 
a  special  teacher  of  physical  training  or  a 
special  director  or  supervisor  in  that  sub- 
ject, the  authorities  of  each  school  em- 
ploying less  than  ten  teachers  may  in 
their  discretion  permit  one  of  the  regu- 
lar teachers  iti  the  school  to  give  such 
instruction. 

There  are  many  schools  which  will 
still  desire  to  have  a  supervisor  of  physi- 
cal education,  and  the  authorities  of  such 
schools  have  the  power  to  employ  a  spe- 
cial teacher  or  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation. The  districts  which  do  employ 
such  teacher  for  either  whole  or  part 
time  will  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
state  a  special  apportionment  for  the  em- 
ployment of  such  teacher.  The  state  will 
continue  to  pay  to  each  of  the  districts 
employing  such  special  teacher  or  super- 
visor an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
salary  of  such  teacher.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, will  the  state  pay  more  than  $600. 
The  trustees  and  boards  of  education  of 
two  or  more  districts  may  as  in  former 
years  unite  in  the  employment  of  a  di- 
rector or  supervisor,  each  district  pay- 


ing its  proportionate   share  of  the  ex- 
pense as  provided  under  the  law. 

In  many  parts  of  the  state  teachers 
were  employed  during  the  previous  year 
by  the  trustees  of  all  the  districts  in  a 
town  signing  a  contract  with  such  teach- 
er and  apportioning  the  expense  among 
the  several  districts.  In  other  cases, 
teachers  were  employed  by  two  or  more 
boards  in  a  town  or  adjoining  towns  em- 
ploying a  teacher  who  divided  her  time 
between  such  districts.  This  plan  may 
be  continued  under  the  present  law  and, 
as  above  stated,  the  districts  entitled  to 
receive  their  apportionment  of  the  state 
funds. 

Much  direct  benefit  has  already  come 
to  the  schools  of  the  state  through  the 
instruction  given  in  physical  education. 
It  is  urgently  recommended  to  school 
authorities  that  districts  continue  to  em- 
ploy special  directors  or  supervisors  of 
this  important  work. 

No  allotment  of  state  funds  will  be 
made  to  those  districts  in  which  the  work 
in  physical  education  is  done  by  the  reg- 
ular teachers  employed  in  such  schools. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Finegan, 
Deputy  Com.  of  Education. 


A  class  in  first  aid  instruction,  sup- 
plemented by  practical  health  talks,  has 
been  organized  in  the  Department 
About  one  hundred  attaches  of  the  De- 
partment— thus  far  all  young  women — 
are  taking  the  course.  The  class  meets 
every  Monday  afternoon  between  five 
and  six  o'clock.  The  lectures,  which  are 
free,  are  given  by  members  of  the  staff, 
assisted  by  a  few  invited  instructors  on 
special  subjects.  Much  interest  is  be- 
ing taken  in  this  health  educational 
movement  in  the  Department. 


The  last  Legislature  made  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment to  still  further  extend  its  programme 
of  health  education  among  the  schools 
of  the  state.  Several  new  and  much 
needed  special  health  experts  will  be 
available  in  the  Department  after  July 
1st. 
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Dr.  Florence  A.  Sherman,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  has  been  appointed  Assist- 
ant Medical  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the 
State  Education  Department,  the  ap- 
pointment to  become  effective  July  1st. 
Dr.  Sherman  brings  to  the  Department 
years  of  special  training  and  experience 
in  health  educational  work  among  school 
children.  She  should  prove  a  valuable 
assistant  to  the  health  programme  of  the 
Department. 


Last  year  the  Rochester  Historical  So- 
ciety, at  the  instance  of  the  State  His- 
torian, offered  prizes  to  pupils  and 
classes  in  the  normal  schools  of  Fredo- 
nia,  Geneseo,  Brockport  and  Buffalo  for 
the  best  notebook  in  local  history  kept 
by  a  pupil,  and  for  the  class  which  col- 
lectively presented  the  best  series  of  note- 
books. These  prizes  are  to  be  awarded 
this  coming  June  and  the  returns  are 
just  beginning  to  come  in.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  encourage  all.  teachers  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  teaching.  Hav- 
ing once  learned  the  methods  used  in  go- 
ing to  work  to  investigate  the  history  of 
one  locality  they  are  better  prepared  to 
undertake  a  similar  study  for  the  place 
in  which  they  happen  to  get  a  position. 
Eventually  it  is  hoped  to  offer  similar 
encouragement  to  normal  schools  other 
than  those  outside  of  the  Genesee  countrv. 


The  war  has  served  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  in  many  of  the  textbooks  used 
in  our  schools  there  are  statements 
which  border  on  an  unpatriotic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  author  or  compiler. 
The  influence  of  such  texts  on  the  minds 
of  young  people  can  scarcely  be  anything 
else  than  harmful.  Already  in  New 
York  City  the  Board  of  Education  has 
undertaken  to  list  and  exclude  from  the 
schools  a  very  large  number  of  such  text- 
books. Senator  Slater  of  Westchester 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  at 
the  last  session  providing  for  a  commis- 
sion to  pass  upon  books  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned. This  has  now  been  signed  by 
the  Governor  and  a  commission,  consist- 
ing of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Dr.  Finley,  the  Honorable  Frank  Sev- 
erence,    of    Buffalo,    and   Dr.    Sullivan, 


the  State  Historian,  has  been  appointed 
to  pass  upon  complaints.  This  commis- 
sion does  not  initiate  an  investigation 
with  reference  to  texts  containing  unpa- 
triotic and  even  treasonable  matter,  but 
undertakes  to  examine  textbooks  which 
are  called  to  its  attention.  Certain  kinds 
of  textbooks  have  been  put  into  circula- 
tion in  this  country,  the  objects  of  which 
have  been  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  in 
favor  of  the  institutions  and  ideals  of 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  By 
giving  excessive  and  undeserved  praise 
to  such  foreign  lands  they  very  subtly 
tend  to  throw  discredit  on  the  institu- 
tions, government,  and  ideals  of  our 
own  land.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting rid  of  this  very  insidious  form  of 
propaganda  that  the  Commission  aibove 
referred  to  has  been  established. 


Be  persistent.  Fix  a  worth-while  goal 
and  reach  it.  Don't  hesitate.  Don't  shift 
from  this  thing  to  that.  Don't  let  the 
prospect  of  a  dollar  a  week  somewhere 
else  coax  you  away  from  a  place  where 
you  have  a  chance  to  make  a  big  success 
ultimately. 


Keep  faith  with  yourself.  Be  honest 
with  everybody  and  above  all,  be  honest 
with  yourself.  Hold  yourself  religiously 
to  the  doing  of  those  things  that  make 
you  stronger  mentally,  physically,  and 
morally. 


It  is  a  grand  mistake  to  think  that  the 
majority  are  always  in  the  right.  They 
were  not  so  in  the  time  of  the  Flood ;  and 
they've  been  wrong  several  times  since. 


A  fool  in  a  high  station  is  like  a  man 
on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain — every- 
thing appears  small  to  him,  and  he  ap- 
pears small  to  everybody. 


A  living  faith  is  the  best  divinity;  a 
holy  life  is  the  best  philosophy ;  a  tender 
conscience  the  best  law ;  honesty  the  best 
policy;  and  temperance  the  best  physic 


It  was  not  the  magnitude  of  the  Gre- 
cian army,  nor  the  martial  skill  of  Achil- 
les, their  leader,  that  conquered  the  city 
of  Troy,  but  ten  years'  perseverance. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

Practical  English  for  High  Schools. 

By  William  D.  Lewis  and  James  Fleming  Hosic. 
American  Book  Company.     Pp.  416.     Price,  $1, 

Among  the  valuable  features  of  Mr. 
Lewis'  well-known  textbook  is  the  em- 
phasis upon  the  development  of  the  habits 
of  thought  involved  in  classification  and 
analysis,  a  process  which  must  accom- 
pany any  effective  training  in  the  making 
and  use  of  outlines  and  notes.  An  un- 
usually full  treatment  of  business  Eng- 
lish, with  many  facsimiles  of  business 
letters  and  advertisements,  is  also  not- 
able. Material  for  assignments  is  abun- 
dant. The  grammatical  part  of  the 
work,  instead  of  being  scattered  through 
the  book,  is  grouped  together  in  one  sec- 
tion, a  method  most  convenient  for  a  sys- 
tematic review  of  grammar  such  as  is 
necessary  in  some  part  of  the  high  school 
course.  Much  attention  is  also  given  to 
word  study  and  the  increase  of 
vocabulary.  John  R.  Slater, 

University  of  Rochester. 

Everyday  English  Composition.     By 

Emma  Miller  Bolenius.     American  Book  Com- 
pany.    Pp.  340.     Price,  80  cents. 

A  Strong  emphasis  on  the  constructive 
spirit  in  English  teaching  is  the  leading 
feature  of  tfie  Everyday  English  Com- 
position, which  is  adapted  to  upper  gram- 
mar grades  and  lower  high  school  classes. 
It  is  an  ideal  textbook  for  the  junior 
high  school.  Instead  of  presenting  com- 
position as  largely  a  dry  routine  of  unin- 
teresting work  done  chiefly  in  order  to 
avoid  errors,  the  author  treats  English 
as  the  real  and  vital  vehicle  of  all  think- 
ing and  speaking  of  every  kind  that  the 
pupils  have  occasion  to  use.  Among  the 
devices  employed  to  stimulate  interest  are 
many  ingenious  illustrations,  facsimiles 
of  printed  and  typewritten  letters,  circu- 
lars, advertisements,  and  the  like,  and 
numerous  suggestions  for  dramatization, 
dialogues,  competitive  exercises,  and  fre- 
quent comparison  of  different  kinds  of 
writing  in  parallel  columns.  The  indis- 
pensable treatment  of  common  errors  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  syntax  is  en- 
livened by  many  little  teaching  points 
which  the  teacher  accustomed  only  to  the 
older  type  of  textbook  will  Welcome  as 
daily  helps  in  the  classroom.  Correlation 
of  English  with  other  school  subjects  is 
assumed  throughout.    The  order  of  treat- 


ment is  the  natural  order  of  actual  in- 
struction during  the  year,  instead  of  the 
theoretical  order  of  a  formal  grammati- 
cal and  rhetorical  treatise.  In  all  these 
respects  "Everyday  English  Composition" 
marks  an  advance  on  most  previous  books 
in  high  school  English. 

John  R.  Slater, 
University  of  Rochester. 

Verse  Writing.  A  Practical  Handbook 
for  College  Classes  and  Private  Guidance.  With 
Exercises.  By  William  Herbert  Carrnth.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Pp.  123.  Price^ 
80  cents. 

Most  manuals  of  versification  are  in- 
tended for  the  guidance  of  students  of 
poetry,  and  are  of  little  direct  use  to 
persons  desiring  assistance  in  verse  com- 
position. Mr.  Carruth's  book,  which  is 
the  outcome  of  successful  experience  in 
conducting  classes  in  verse-writing,  will 
be  recognized  by  progressive  teachers  as 
the  first  practical  work  in  this  field- 
There  is  a  widespread  but  mistaken  idea 
among  teachers  of  English  that  inasmuch 
as  real  poetry  of  permanent  worth  is 
seldom  or  never  the  outcome  of  deliberate 
and  artificial  experiment  upon  themes 
and  metres,  therefore  school  or  college 
instruction  in  this  subject  is  time  wasted. 
Yet,  just  as  instruction  in  drawing  and 
design  trains  the  taste  and  the  skill  of 
many  persons  who  will  never  be  artists,, 
and  training  in  harmony  improves  the 
musical  culture  of  students  who  will 
never  compose  real  music,  so  verse-writ- 
ing may  be  made  of  great  value  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  English  teach- 
ing. For  enriching  the  vocabulary,  train- 
ing the  ear  to  recognize  rhythms  and 
sound-values,  and  quickening  the  imagin- 
ation, elective  classes  in  versification  are 
easily  justified  by  results.  Mr.  Carruth 
gives  a  series  of  thirty  graded  exercises 
in  writing  verses  on  suggested  themes 
according  to  prescribed  metres  and  stan- 
zas ;  each  formal  exercise  to  be  followed 
by  compositions  on  subjects  of  the  pupil's 
own  choosing.  With  patient  and  judici- 
ous criticism  from  the  teacher  such  a 
method  should  curb  many  careless  habits 
of  young  would-be  poets,  and  impart  a 
sense  of  form  which  will  show  results 
in  the  writing  of  prose  as  well ;  besides 
increasing  the  appreciation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  poetry  in  all  literary  study. 
John  R.  Slater. 
University  of  Rochester. 
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Essentials  in  Modern  European  His- 
tory. By  Daniel  C.  Knowlton  and  Samuel  B. 
Howe.  Cloth.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  X-487  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

A  very  excellent  textbook,  reinforced 
with  good  maps  and  useful  bibliographies 
and  suggestions  for  collateral  reading. 
Deals  chiefly  with  the  period  1789-1914, 
though  with  introductory  chapters  on 
the  eighteenth  century.  Treats  sugges- 
tively but  not  very  fully  of  the  social 
and  intellectual  currents  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  Meagre  on  the 
Great  War.  Done  in  very  considerable, 
and  sometimes  too  highly  concentrated 
detail  for  a  high-school  text.  Would  be 
extremely  useful,  however,  for  high- 
school  students  with  some  previous  his- 
torical training. 

D.  Perkins, 
University  of  Rochester. 
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EACHERS'  AGENCY  DIRECTORY 

77w  following  is  a  reliable  list  of  Teachers' Agencies  to  whom  superintendents  of  schools 
an  J  school  board  memberJ  m^y  apph  ^*  ^ny  time  for  the  fiUina  of  any  t>osiHon. 
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KELLOGG'S  AGENCY, 


31  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Has   Bbbn    Estabushbd    25  Ybau. 

Thii  afency  makes  a  constant  search  for  high  grade  teachers  and  recommends  with  care.  Only  superior  teachers  are  accepted.  Teachers 
src  supplied  all  the  year  round.  If_you  need  a  good  teecher  or  know  where  one  la  wantedt  tend  particulars.  TH£ 
ACriVE.  GENEROUS   WORK  OF    THIS    AGENCY    HAS    SATISFIED    THOUSANDS    OF    TEACHERS. 


Interstate  Teachers^  Agency 

501-503  Livingston  Building, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  maaager  of  thia  anacy  haa  had  twenty  years'  experteooe  aa 
teacher  aad  superinteadeat  of  schools,  and  tea  years' successful 
experience  ss  msnsger  of  s  rspldly  growing  sgency.  He  persoasUy 
selects  aad  recommends  candidates  with  csre.  The  success  of  this 
sgency  is  vouched  for  hy  msay  of  our  best  superiateadeats,  oollegs 
presideats  aad  aormsl  school  priaeipsls.    Send  for  circular. 

T.  H.  ARMSTRONG.  Proprietor. 


The  Reed  Teachers'  Afiency 

641  University  BIdtf.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Known  for  ten  years  as  a  l)i»erimvnaiinQ  Agenctf.  Recom- 
mendiiur  candidates  on  a  basis  of  Htneu  as  well  as  abilUy. 
BTery  recommendation  from  this  agency  is  based  on  Icnowl- 
edge  and  judgment.  *  H.  £.  REED,  Manager. 


HARl^AN   P.    FRENCH,    Prmstdmnt 


WtLLARD    W.    ANDREWS.    Smcftarf 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCYs  Incorporated 

Sippfies  SchtMb  ef  All  Grades  willi  Cmnpetoit  Teadiors.       Asnsts  Teadiers  in  Obtainiiig  Poritkns 

W«  raoahr*  calls  for  wM«-awak«  and  progr«MiT«  teacben  from  •rery  State  in  the  Union,  and  w«  want  mora  Mich  tcadtara  upon  oar  lists. 
NOW  IS  THE  TIMB  TO  REGISTER  SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  81  Chspal  Strset.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


A   I   1^   A   M*TEACHERS'   AGENCYl 
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KANSAS  CITY,  Ma 

NXLlFCBLD-a 


CHICA60      NEW  YORK       BALTIMORE 

ST^iNIMrHALL    FUITIROMBU)^       HUKSEr  &L0^ 

ST.  PAUL  CHATTANOOGA.TINN.    SPOKANE  WASH. 

Exchange  bank  Buml        Temple  Couat        CHiMfirOf GoHH^Ke  610&. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE 
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A  New  Help  for  Primary  Teachers 

Embeco  Phonetic  Drill  Cards 

Designed  to  assist  the  teacher  by  providing  material  for  drill 
necessary  to  fhe  the  common  phonograms  in  the  pupil's  mind 


drank 


The  phoDOfframs  are  printed  on  cards  8x8  inches* 
with  letters  one  inch  hifh,  which  are  eaaily  read 
from  all  parts  of  the  room.  To  each  phonogram 
card  two  smaller  sections  are  hinged,  bearing  eon- 
sonants  and  letter  combmatlons  for  formine  com 
plete  words.  The  laupe  card  and  hinged  fetrips  are 
printed  on  two  sidea.  providing  for  tlic  formation  of 
sixteen  words  on  each  card.  The  hinged  seetiatis 
are  marked  in  iuch  a  manner  that  the  teacher  may 
cut  them  if  desired,  and  thus  show  one  Hrord  at  a 
time.  Each  word  comhitiation  has  a  key  on  the 
opposite  side  so  that  the  teacher  knows  without 
turning  the  card  whether  the  answer  is  correcl. 

Twenty  carda.  neatly  packed  in  cardboard  t»x. 
forming  three  hundred  and  twenty  word  comhina 
tions. 


Price,  per  box,  SI. SO;  mailing  weight,  2  lbs. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


TWO  HISTORIES  THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT 


SOUTHWORTH'S 

BUILDERS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 


Book  K  from    Lief  the  Lucky 
lu  Kluulcaliu  and  Wolfe 


Book   ][,    from   Fatrtrk   Hrar> 
(a  Ediaon  und  Ca^neille 


These  books  cotitain  sketches  of  fifty  of  the  leaders  who,  from  the  year  ioooto  the  present  time, 
have  helped  in  the  building  of  the  nation.  This  history  fulfils  the  recominendaiion  of  the 
Committee  of  Eight. 

Mclaughlin  and  van  tyne's 

HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S.  FOR  SCHOOLS 

One  history  which   has  nothing  to  retract  as  to  its  statemer^is  about  out  i^ 

Britain.      The  position  of  the  liberty-loving  English  people  during    ""  -  '" 
made  absolutely  clear.      A  simple,  unbiased  and  authoritative  text, 

For  prospectus  and  introductory  let  ms  ivHte 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPAN 

35  West  32nd  Street  i 
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mentary  School  Principals  and   Teachers— Vx^s.,  Nathaniel  G.   West,  School  No.  6,  Roches       ; 
Science Sectio7i—Vx^?,.,  B.  O.  Burgin,  Albany  High  School;  School Admimstration-^l^xt&.^CHA-       \ 
S.  Williams,  Hudson;  Subnormal  and  Backward  Children— ?x^.,  Leila  Martin,  Dept.  of 
cation,  Rochester;  N'.  Y.  State  Science   Teachers'  Association— Vxes.,  H.  A.  CARPENTER,  West   t        i 
School,  Rochester;  Sec.Treas.,  E.  E.  Ford,  West  High  School,  Rochester. 
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MY    COUNTRY 

A  Textbook  in  Civics  and  Patriotism 

For  Upper  Granunar  Grades  and  Junior  Hlfih   Schools 

By  GRACE  A.  TURKINGTON 

Fuiiy  illustrated,  with  a  frontispiece  in  colors  by  N.  €*  Wyetk 


This  is  the  psychological  time  for  driving  home  the  truths 
about  our  government  which  it  is  the  right  of  every  child  to 
know^  and  to  appreciate.  No  grammar-school  or  junior-high- 
school  boy  or  girl  should  go  through  the  present  year  without 
a  course  in  good  citizenship.  Turkington's  "My  Country"  will 
make  this  study  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  whole  curric- 
ulum. The  book  is  distinctly  a  book  of  and  for  to-day.  It 
breathes  enthusiastic  Americanism  on  every  page. 


Write  to    the  publishers  for  a  complete 
descriptive  folder  and  further  information 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


70  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 
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Ibradley's  helps! 

I  FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS  | 

I  Embeco  Perception  Cards  for  Number  Work  | 

=  Something  every  teacher  will  appreciate.     Large  manila  cards,  6J  x  10  inches,  one  aide  printed  1 

=  with  domino  design,  and  the  reverse  with  the  same  problem  in  large  italic  numerals.    The  domino  1 

=  dots  are  one  inch  in  diameter  ^-ith  wide  spacing,  making  them  easy  to  read  from  all  parts  of  the  1 

=  room.     Twenty-four  cards,  containing  ail  number  combinations  1  to  10,  in  durable  box.  = 

=  Price,  $0.60;  mailing  weight  12  oz.  I 

I  Economo  Number  Builder  No.  1  | 

S  A  better  builder  than  you  have  ever  used.    Large  numerals  in  bold  type,  printed  on  heavy  manila  1 

=  card,  and  enclosed  in  a  box  made  especially  strong  to  withstand  the  constant  handling  and  hard  S 

=  usage  to  which  the  "builder"  box  is  always  subjected.    Contains  an  extra  large  quantity  of  the  = 

=  number  tablets.  = 

=  Price,  $0.20 ;  mailing  weight  5  oz.  1 

I  Economo  Word  Builder  No.  1  | 

=  A  new  large  type  builder,  printed  on  heavy  manila  card  in  extra  bold  type;  lower  case  letters  on  j 

=  one  side  and  capital  on  reverse  side.     Put  up  in  a  box  made  especially  strong,  same  as  Economo  1 

=  Number  Builder.     Contains  an  extra  large  quantity  of  tablets.  £ 

M  Price,  $0.20 ;  mailing  weight  5  oz.  1 

I  MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiuiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


WARTIME     THRIFT 

implies  economy  of  time  and  effort  with  production  of  maximum  results.     Wasted 
hours  and  needless  drudgery  of  teachers  and  pupils  may  be  saved  by  using 

Blaisdeirs  Exercise  and 
Review  Book  in  Biology 

A  Combined  Laboratory  Guide,  Note  Book  and  Review  Book  for  Students'  Use 

A  laboratory  guide  and  note  book  that  will  economize  and  systematize  the  laboratory  work  in  biology. 
Saves  time  in  preparing  and  copying  laboratory  directions  and  provides  review  material  not  available 
in  class  books.  Arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Regents  and  to  accompany  any  of  the  texts 
in  general  biology  used  in  the  first  yeer  of  high  school  work.  One  hundred  laboratory  exercises  with 
twenty-two  illustrations. 

Other  recent  publications  of 

WORLD    BOOK    COMPANY 

YONKERS-ON-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 

ALLEN'S  WAR  FACT  TESTS.  Wm.  H.  Allen,  Director,  Institute  for:rubHc  Service,  New 
York  City.  A  concise  summary  of  the  facts  of  the  great  war.  Contains  admirable  devices  for  show- 
ing the  pupil  what  part  his  own  community  plays  in  the  war.  Published  in  June  and  now  selling  into 
the  fortieth  thousand. 

THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT- A  BASIS  FOR  WORLD  DEMOCRACY.^.Editedlby 

Paul  Monroe  of  Columbia  University  and  Irving  Miller  of  Washington  State  Normal  School.  Selec 
tions  in  prose  and  verse  instructing  in  patriotism  and  constructive  citizenship.  For  upper  grammar 
grades  and  high  school. 
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ATTENTION 
TEACHERS   OF  ENGLISH 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 

"Bar he's  Famous  Poems  Explained" 

is  afproved  by  the  Department  for  uae  in  connection  with  Group  I  of  the  First  Year  English 
Readings.     These  selections  will  prove  much  more  interesting  than  the  Odyssey. 

Try  it  out  in  your  work  this  year 

A  COURSE  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

is  a  permanent  practical  asset  and  secures  credit  by  the  Regents.      Every  school  should  offer  it. 

The  best  book  for  this  is 

Hodgdon's  Elementary  General  Science,  $1.50 

Unlike  every  other  work  on  this  subject,  the  material  of  thb  text  is  organized  around 
one  general  theme — The  Home. 

NOTEWORTHY  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOOK 

1 .  Subject  matter  splendidly  organized — a  logical  arrangement  and  a  teachable  sequence  of  topicfi. 

2.  The  style — always  within  the  comprehension  of  the  student. 

3.  The  course — so  flexible  as  to  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  any  class.     The  book  may 

be  covered  in  one  term  or  two. 

4.  The  inclusion  of  over  100  experiments  eliminates  the  necessity,  of  the  additional  expense 

of  a  laboratory  manual. 

5.  The  "socialized,"  "project"  and  "problem"  methods  form  the  backbone  of  the  lesson 

presentations. 

6.  The  only  General  Science  which  takes  up  the  subjects  of  Safety  Precautions  and  Emergency 

Treatments. 

7.  Contains  over  400  Illustrations  and  more  than  1000  Thought  and  Fact  Questions. 

CHAPTER  HEADINGS 

Chapter  1 — Atmospheric  moisture  and  evap-  Chapter    8 — Water. 

oration.  Chapter    9 — Germs  and  Disease. 

Chapter  2— Moisture  coming  from  the  At-  Chapter  10-Light  and  its  Relation  to  the 

mosphere.  ^^^.^  *? 

Chapter  3 — The  Atmosphere.  ^,  ^  ^      «, 

Chapter  4— Transmission  of  Heat.  ^^^P^"  11- Electricity. 

Chapter  5— Expansion  and  Heat  Measure-  Chapter  12— The    Relation   of  Sound   and 

ment.  Music  to  Us. 

Chapter  6— Oxidation   and  its   Relation   to  Chapter  13— The  Universe. 

life.  Chapter  14 — Machines  and  Work. 

Chapter  7 — Food  and  Medicine.  Chapter  15 — Safety  First. 

HINDS.  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDQE,  Inc.,  IMS  Union  Square  W.,  New  York  City 

JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL,  New  York  State  Representative 
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THINKING 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  thinking 
makes  it  so—Shakespeare 


SHAKESPEARE  shows  us 
the  necessity  for  right  think- 
ing. The  trained,  forceful 
thinker  in  education,  in  religioHj 
in  statesmanship  leads  the  crowd; 
the  untrained  or  indifferent  thinker 
trails. 

The  great  aim  of  education  is  to 
start  the  child  right  in  his  thought 
processes,  to  get  him  to  think 
right  at  the  earliest  possible  stage 
of  his  mental  development ;  to  en- 
courage consecutive,  sustained 
thinking  in  its  elementary  forms 
and  to  carry  this  process  through 
his  whole  school  life  as  a  proper 
foundation  for  his  subsequent 
career. 

To  make  him  think  clearly  and 
express  himself  intelligently  at  the 
outset  is  the  vital  function  of  the 
teacher  in  the  elementary  grades* 
As  an  aid  in  this  important  work 
the  pupil  should  be  equipped  with 
a  textbook  that  forces  him  to  think 
and    the    teacher   in    turn   should 


have  the  fullest  support  in  teach- 
ing such  a   book   as  the  authors 

themselves  would  teach  it. 

The  Aldine 
Language 
Series 

In  the  Aldine  Language  Books 
will  be  found  a  series  of  textbooks 
on  elementary  English  providing 
adequate  equipment  for  teacher 
and  pupil  in  independent  books. 

In  referring  to  the  plan  of  the 
Third  Bookj  published  August, 
1917,  which  completes  the  series, 
the  authors  state  in  their  preface, 
"Definitions,  exercises,  and  rules 
are  not  lacking,  but  these  are  made 
to  serve  the  efforts  of  the  pupil  to 
think  and  to  give  effective  ex- 
pression to  his  thinking,  since 
thinking  and  expressing  thought 
are  life  itself.'* 
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Spanish  Taught  in  Spanish 

By  CHARLES  F.  McHALE,  Ph.B, 
lastructor  In  Spanish  in  the  Nadonal  City  Bank,  New  York» 


Professor  McHale  was  born  in  Chile,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chile.  For  years,  however,  he  has  taught  Spanish  in  England  and  America,  The 
system  employed  by  him  has  been  used  in  the  National  City  Bank,  New  York,  for 
several  years  with  extraordinary  results. 

This  text  is 

Written  for   hesinntng  cfasaes  in   Spanish  in    high  schools  and  colleger. 

It  is  adapted  to  all  systems  of  teachinj;  Spanish. 

It  has  been  found  to  he  the  most  economical  method  of  teaching  this  subject. 

It  teaches  vital,  living  lessons  in  Spanish  from  the  very  start. 

It  insures  correct  pronunciation. 

It  accustoms  the  student  to  think  in  Spanish. 

Price,  $1<00,  Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Bs^usclflomb      Optical  Products 

Include  Microscopes,  Projection  Lan- 
terns (Balopticons),  Photographic  and 
Ophthalmic  Lenses,  Range  Finders, 
Gun  Sights^  Searchlight  Reflectors, 
Binoculars,  Magnifiers  and  other  high 
grade  optical  and  laboratory  equipment. 

Because  of  the  demands  made  upon 
our  resources  for  some  of  the  govern- 
ment's most  important  military  needs, 
we  are  unable  to  make  Microscope  and 
Balopticon  deliveries  for  the  present. 
FFS  Microscope  While  proud  to  be  of  such  service 
in  this  world  crisis,  we  shall  expect  to  serve  our  other  patrons  even  more  efficiently 
than  before  when  the  world  is  again  at  peace- 

fiausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  (p. 


NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CHICAGO  ROCHESTER,   N.  Y.  LONDON 

Dig 
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to  a  competent  and  ready  xise  of  the  die- 
tionary  and  fixing  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing it,  is  one  of  the  main 
duties  that  the  school  crMi 
perform  for  a  student:'* 
says  Dr.  Suzzallo,  Pres- 
ident of  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle, 

When  question H  nricie  do 
youeu^eHt  that 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 

Dictionary  is  a  universal  question  answerer? 

400.000  Vocabulary  TeriM.    ^.TOOPafCS.    0.000  Dliistral 

90.000  Geographical  Sabfedi.        12.000  Blof  raphlcal  Entriet. 

Type  matter  la  equivalent  to  that  of  a  IS-volume 

encyclopedia* 

REGULAR  and  INDIA-PAPER  Editions. 


AlK>  WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE.  Third  Edition.     A 
New  Book.  1248  Pages.  1700IUustrationa.  100,000  Words. 

WRITE  for  Specimen  Pages,  Illustratioos,  etc.  Free  to 
teadiers.  a  new  booklet,  *'  Use  of  the  Dictionary — Games 
with  the  Dictionary." 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Sprln^eld,  Mao^ 


Why  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

"THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM"  is  Best 

When  ■  aborthand  sjntcm  hu  been  indorsed  by  MrentT-flTe  p«r 
c«nt  of  the  Boards  of  Edaoatlon  of  the  country,  it  ia  natvnl  to 
inquire  why? 

SIMPLICITY:  The  simplioity  of  Gregg  Shorthand  make*  It  eaay 
to  learn  and  easy  to  teaoh.  Student!  aoqalre  greater  akill  with  it 
than  with  other  ayatema. 

legibility':  The  oonneetire  vowels  and  distinctive  long-baad- 
alope  forms  make  Gregg  Shorthand  easy  to  write  and  emMX  to  read. 

SPEED:  Gregg  writera  have  been  awarded  speed  certlfleate*  by  the 
National  Shorthand  Rcportera'  Association  for  speeds  op  to  SM  «m  rds 
a  minntc.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  writers  of  any  other  aysiem 
have  crer  equaled  this  speed  in  the  contests  and  theae  bare  bad  from 
two  to  seven  timta  tha  ea^erienee  of  th«  Grtgg  writwr*. 

ADEQUATE  TEXTBOOKS :  We  publish  a  complete  wriea  of 
textbooks  that  enable  both  teacher  and  student  lo  achieve  aujii- 
mum  result*  in  the  minimum  lime. 

Let  us  show  you  how  easily  Gregg  Shorthand  may  be  introdaeed 
Into  your  school. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO..  New  Y«k.  Okafa.  Saa  FiwKa 


SRI^D    FOR    OUR 

SCHOOL  BOOK  CATALOGUE 


It  is  a  handy  pocket  price  liat  of  achool  and  col- 
lege text  books.  We  are  the  largest  clearing 
houae  in  the  country  for  booka  exdualvely, 
located  in  the  greatest  publishing  center,  and  any 
book  required  for  class  or  library  use  can  be 
Secured  from  us  promptly  and  at  reasonable  rates. 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
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EACHERS'  AGENCY  DIRECTORY 

The  following,  is  a  reliable  list  of  Teachers'  Agencies  to  whom  superintendents  of  schools 
and  school  board  members  may  apply  at  any  time  for  the  filling  of  any  position. 


31  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Has    BaxN    Establisbkd    25   Ybass. 

This  agency  makes  a  constant  search  for  high  grade  teachers  and  recommends  with  care.  Only  superior  teachers  are  accepted.  Teachcffs 
are  supplied  all  the  year  round.  If  you  need  a  good  teacher  or  know  where  one  is  wanted,  send  particulan.  THE 
ACTIVE,   GENEROUS   WORK   OF    THIS    AGENCY    HAS    SATISFIED    THOUSANDS    OF    TEACHERS. 

The  manager  of  this  axency  has  had  twenty  years'  enerieoce  ss 
teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools,  and  ten  years' successfai 
experience  as  msnager  of  a  rapidly  growing  agency.  He  peraooslly 
selects  and  recommends  candidates  with  csre.  The  success  of  this 
sgency  is  vouched  for  by  many  of  our  best  superintendents,  ooUege 
presidents  and  normal  school  prlncipsls.    Send  for  circular. 

T.  H.  ARMSTRONG.  Proprietor. 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY, 


Interstate  Teachers*  Agency 

501-503  Livingrston  Building, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Til  A    Raa#1    TASir^liAisci'    AtfiAnn-v       Known  for  ten  years  as  a  I>i«critnina«na -4aencv.    Recom- 
J.  lie    l^eeU     K  eaCUerS      im.lCeilC.y        mending  candidates  on  a  basis  of  /Itness  as  well  as  abUiiv^ 

Every  recommendation  from  this  agency  is  based  on  knowl- 
edge and  judgment.  H.  E.  REED,  Manager. 


641  University  Bldtf..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


HARLAN   P.    FRENCH,    President 


Wl  LLARD    W.    ANDREWS.    Secretary 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Incorporated 

Sopplies  Schools  of  All  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers.       Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaming  PoskiiBs 

W«  recelre  calla  for  wld«-swftke  snd  proareMir*  teachers  from  ercry  State  in  the  Union,  and  we  want  more  auch  tcacfaera  upon  omr 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  REGISTER  SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  81  Chapel  Street.  AJlwDy.  N.  Y 


Oid£4^   J2)AJUIJ£yV  CUCLCJl£/U^    Cia^fiou^ 
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FOR  THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  CIVICS 

The  Community  and  the  Citizen 

By  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  DUNN 

Reveals  to  the  youth  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Empha- 
sizes the  interdependence  of  the  individual  and  society,  and  the  function  of  govern- 
ment in  expressing  the  collective  will  of  society  as  organized  force,  organized  jus- 
tice, and  organized  good  will.  Every  pupil  who  studies  this  book  is  thereby  aided 
to  become  a  more  intelligent,  more  patriotic,  and  more  useful  citizen. 

PRICB,    9  1  .00 

The  New  American  Citizen 

By  CHARLES  F.  DOLE 

Supplies  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  essentials  of  civics  and  economics. 
The  treatment  is  fresh  and  interesting  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
canization. No  better  book  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  in  the  pres- 
ent critical  times.  The  lessons  taught  prepare  for  dtizensMp  of  the  sort  that 
the  nation  needs. 

PRICE.    S  1  .00 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 


231-245  West  39th  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  NEW  BASAL  SERIES  A  NEW  METHOD  SERIES 

A  NEW  LITERARY  SERIES 


Along  came  a  beggar  boy, 
and  put  me  in  his  bag,  bag 


The  FOX  READERS 

^      Complete  in  six  volumes,  50  cts.  net  each 
y^  (Teacher's  Manual  40  cts.) 

\  Just  Published: 

^^  Phonetic  Primer  from  Mother  Goose 
First  Reader— Second  Reader 
Teacher  s  Manual 

By  FLORENCE  C.  FOX,  Ed.B.,  Ph.B. 

Specialist  in  Educational  Systems,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Digitized  by^^^ 
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TIMELY  TEXT    BOOKS 


Beard  and  Bagley:  The  History  of  the  American  People    .     ,     $1.20 

The  only  text-book  in  this  subject  for  seventh  and  eighth  ^ades  that  gives  "a  sys- 
tematic and  continuous  presentation  of  the  development  of  democracy,"  and  provides 
a  timely  course  in  Americanism  for  the  citizens  of  to-morrow. 

Baker  and  Thomdike:  American  Life  in  Literature    .    .    ,    ,    $0.72 

Book  Seven  of  Everyday  Classics — a  reader  for  the  seventh  grade  that  interprets 
America  to  the  boy  and  girl  through  her  best  literature. 

Riis:  The  Making  of  An  American $0.60 

A  new  school  edition  of  a  modern  classic  that  fits  the  needs  of  the  times — ^for 
eighth  grade,  or  for  high  school.  The  new  English  syllabus  puts  it  in  the  second  year 
of  high  school 

Ashley:  The  New  Civics $1.20 

Beard :  American  Citizenship  , L12 

Two  text-books  in  civics  which  with  the  new  supplement  for  New  York  State  meet 
most  closely  the  new  requirements. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


The  Progressive  Music  Series 

IS  NOTED  FOR  I 

BEAUTIFUL    SONGS 

Included  in  this  series  are  ijf  F<}lk  Songs,  representing  more  than  thirty  nations  or 
provinces,  songs  wr  if  ten  far  the  series  by  seventy-two  modern  composers,  Including  the 
best-known  writers  of  to-day,  and  classic  smigs,  representative  of  the  work  of  the  great-  . 
est  musicians  of  the  past, 

ONE-BOOK    COURSE 

For  ungraded  schools  and  schools  in  which  several  grtides  occupy 

one  classroom. 

Specially  designed  to  insure  joyous,  enthusiastic  singing  by  pupils  of  all  ages,  while 
providing  systematic  drill  in  all  the  problems  involved  in  reading  simple  music  at  sight . 
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THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  HUMAN 

FREEDOM 

Dr.  David  Jayne  HiU 


THE  war  in  which  our  country  is  en- 
gaged is  a  "holy  war."  It  is,  in 
truth,  not  only  a  defense  of  all 
that  our  forefathers  have  fought  for  in 
the  past,  but  a  contest  for  all  that  is 
deepest  and  dearest  in  human  life.  Un- 
til the  necessity  of  defense  was  thrust 
upon  us,  we,  in  this  great  and  prosper- 
ous country,  were  growing  unmindful 
of  the  heritage  of  liberty  and  security 
which  our  forefathers  had  bequeathed 
to  us.  To-day,  under  the  shadow  of 
war,  this  nation  is  awakened  as  it  has 
not  been  before  in  this  generation,  to  a 
sense  of  its  indebtedness  to  the  past  and 
its  duty  of  service  to  the  present.  The 
whole  of  life  has  taken  on  a  new  signi- 
ficance. It  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  for 
America  and  for  the  entire  world.  Never 
in  the  future  will  either  America  or  the 
world  be  quite  the  same  as  they  were  be- 
fore this  great  awakening.  The  whole 
scheme  of  existence  is  undergoing  a 
radical  revision. 

Results  in  Sc^EME  of  Existence. 

What  then  are  to  be  the  results  of 
this  transformation,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly affect  the  very  structure  of  the 
state  and  the  relations  between  states? 
Widely  divergent  paths  open  before  us. 
Will  they  lead  to  a  fuller,  richer,  and 
freer  existence,  or  will  they  end  in  the 
impoverishment  of  life,  the  further  re- 
striction of  individual  aims  and  achieve- 
ments, and  the  enforced  abandonment  of 
our  ideals  as  unattainable? 

The  revelations  of  the  great  war  have 
shown  us  that  there  are  two  widely  dif- 
ferent conceptions  of  life  that  inspire 
men  to  suffer,  to  make  sacrifices,  and  if 
need  be  to  die.    They  are  at  this  moment 


arrayed  in  deadly  hostility  to  each  other 
on  the  field  of  battle.  One  sets  the 
highest  value  upon  the  human  individ- 
ual, his  intrinsic  worth  as  a  person,  his 
liberty  of  action  and  achievement,  the 
development  of  his  intelligence  and  char- 
acter, and  his  moral  responsibility.  The 
other  completely  reverses  this  estimate, 
and  finds  the  highest  good  in  the  organ- 
ization of  great  masses,  in  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  state,  in  utilizing  human 
energies  for  national  or  race  supremacy, 
in  military  conquest  and  economic  effi- 
ciency and  in  unquestioning  obedience, 
without  personal  accountability  for  the 
consequences  of  action. 

Opposition  Old  As  History. 
In  this  opposition  of  aims  and  en- 
deavors there  is,  however,  nothing  new. 
It  is  as  old  as  history.  More  than  this, 
it  expresses  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
struggles  that  have  created  history.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  has  been  the  aspir- 
ation of  men  for  complete  self-realiza- 
tion, for  freedom — in  thought,  in  ex- 
pression, and  in  achievement.  On  the 
other,  there  has  been  some  form  of  re- 
pression that  has  thwarted  self-develop- 
ment, a  static  tribalism,  feudal  serfdom, 
guild  communism,  industrial  servitude, 
dynastic  imperialism;  and  there  hangs 
over  mankind  at  the  present  the  menace 
of  new  and  hitherto  unexampled  forms 
of  despotism,  aiming  on  the  one  hand  to 
strifle  all  private  initiative  by  absorbing 
the  citizen  entirely  in  the  state ;  on  the 
other,  ingeniously  designed  socialistic 
programmes  of  universal  levelling,  which 
contemplate  for  the  entire  world  the  at- 
tainment of  an  impossible  equality  of 
condition,  not  by  creating  new  energies 
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in  the  weak  but  by  crippling  the  facul- 
ties of  the  strong. 

In  all  these  contests,  the  universities, 
in  the  main,  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
individual.  They  have  stood  for  person- 
al freedom.  They,  it  is  true,  have  had 
a  marked  corporate  life  of  their  own 
but  it  has  never  aimed  at  mediocrity. 
The  necessity  of  society,  of  close  fellow- 
ship, of  binding  obligations,  and  of  a 
reasoned  discipline  they  have,  as  a  rule, 
never  doubted;  but  their  interest  has 
centered  upon  the  highest  development 
of  the  individual  person,  in  the  faith 
that  society  will  never  be  made  better 
than  the  units  that  compose  it.  The 
only  hope,  they  have  believed,  of  real  so- 
cial improvement,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
even  economical,  must  rest  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  a  finer,  higher  type  of  human 
personality. 

Interest  of  University. 

1  wish  chiefly  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that,  however  successful  the  universities 
may  be  in  this  direction,  their  efforts 
may  easily  be  entirely  frustrated  by  the 
general  social  and  political  conditions  in 
which  human  beings  are  compelled  to 
live.  The  interest  of  the  university  as 
an  agency  of  human  progress,  therefore, 
extends  far  beyond  its  own  borders,  and 
is  deeply  concerned  in  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  human  society,  as  affected  by 
government,  industry,  international  re- 
lationship, and  the  totality  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  to  surround  this 
finer  and  higher  type  of  human  being 
which  the  university  aims  to  produce. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  very  substance  and 
being  of  the  university  itself  are  condi- 
tioned upon  the  structure  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  it  exists ;  for  the  state, 
which  controls  the  life  of  society,  will 
eventually  cause  the  universities,  to- 
gether with  all  other  educational  institu- 
tions, to  conform  to  its  own  exigencies, 
and  will  impress  upon  them  its  own 
character  as  an  or<xan  of  freedom  or  as 
an  organ  of  despotism. 

A  free  university  in  a  despotic  state 
is  an  impossible  supposition.  The  whole 
future  of  higher  learning  in  the  world 
is  bound  up,  in  an  indissoluble  manner, 
with  the  result  of  the  battle  between 
despotism  and    popular    freedom.      The 


really  fundamental  question  in  the  pres- 
ent war  is  this:  Shall  the  future  of  man- 
kind be  determined  by  intelligence,  act- 
ing freely;  or  by  some  form  of  mass- 
control  that  compels  the  individual  to  act 
as  an  instrument  of  a  will  that  is  not  his 
own,  and  to  devote  his  powers  to  tasks 
not  of  his  own  choosing? 

Confuses  Present  Issue. 

That  which  most  of  all  confuses  the 
issue  at  the  present  time  is  the  fact  that 
attacks  upon  individual  freedom  are  de- 
livered from  opposite  directions.  There 
is  the  threat  of  imperial  world-domina- 
tion, aiming  to  impose  by  armed  force  a 
body  of  ideas  and  activities  upon  unwil- 
ling peoples,  in  the  name  of  an  alleged 
superior  type  of  human  culture :  and 
there  is  the  menace  of  class-domination 
assuming  to  rule  in  its  own  way  in  the 
name  of  rights  long  withheld  and  wrongs 
long  inflicted.  What  renders  the  situa- 
tion most  tragic  is  that  both  of  these 
claims  are  supported  by  armed  violence. 
They  are  apostolates  of  force  and  com- 
pulsion, and  not  of  reason  and  discus- 
sion. They  admit  of  no  debate.  If 
either  of  these  despotisms  should  tri- 
umph, all  that  the  universities  have 
worked  for,  all  that  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  and  soul  and 
conscience  have  aimed  to  accomplish 
would  be  suddenlv  swept  awav  as  bv  a 
flood. 

The  greatest  danger  to  human  pro- 
gress is  the  domination  of  some  form  of 
authority  that  disregards  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  through  which  alone  all  pro- 
gress must  be  made.  An  authority  ba<=ed 
upon  physical  force,  although  it  may 
have  advantages  to  accord  and  honors  to 
bestow,  cannot  be  a  true  cause  of  hu- 
man advancement;  for  the  reason  that 
it  represses  the  free  activities  in  which 
progress  essentially  consists.  When, 
therefore,  German  autocracy  is  held  up 
to  us  as  the  cause  of  German  greatness 
in  the  realm  of  mind,  the  sophism  is  so 
transparent  that  it  hardly  needs  to  be  ex- 
posed. It  is,  in  fact,  upon  the  ruins  of 
an  intellectual  Germany,  where  academic 
freedom  was  once  esteemed  and  hon- 
ored, that  the  present  Imperial  Germany 
has  been  erected.  As  Prince  von  Biie- 
low  has  well  stated,  Prussia  was  never 
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the  home  of  culture  in  the  sense  the 
small  pricipalities  and  kingdoms  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  Germany  have  been. 
Prussia  has  been  merely  the  "taskmas- 
ter," as  he  expresses  it,  in  forging  the 
links  that  bind  the  German  states  and 
people  together,  and  that  has  transform- 
ed them  into  a  formidable  military  pow- 
er capable  and  desirous  of  world  con- 
quest. In  the  intellectual  realm  Prus- 
sianism  has  added  nothing  of  impor- 
tance. On  the  contrary,  it  has  carried 
on  a  process  of  subjugation  in  matters 
of  political  import,  and  of  appropriation 
of  energies  in  matters  of  economic  im- 
port. It  has  done  to  the  universities  of 
Germany  what  the  Teutonic  knights  of 
the  thirteenth  century  did  to  the  Slav 
population  of  Prussia;  when,  as  armed 
invaders,  they  undertook  the  conversion 
of  these  heathen  people  to  the  Christian 
faith  by  fire  and  sword.  Now  as  then, 
the  lust  of  conquest  is  masked  behind  a 
beneficent  pretense.  Then  they  held 
aloft  the  cross  as  the  symbol  of  their  au- 
thority, before  which  they  compelled  the 
population  to  bpw  in  submission  to  their 
military  rule;  a  rule  so  odious  that 
again  and  again  they  were  forced 
to  the  necessity  of  reconquering  the 
lands  they  had  invaded  and  sub- 
dued. Now  it  is  no  longer  the  cross 
held  up  to  shield  blood  guiltiness,  but 
a  type  of,  in  reality,  culture  as  little 
Prussian  as  the  vicarious  sacrifice  which 
was  symbolized  by  the  cross  of  Christ. 
The  use  of  a  holy  purpose  as  a  shield  for 
a  sanguiary  crime,  that,  from  the  days 
of  the  "Brothers  of  the  Sword"  down  to 
the  present  moment,  has  been  the  subter- 
fuge of  Prussian  military  autocracy. 
Plunder  and  spoliation,  fear  and  fright- 
fulness — these  have  been,  and  are,  the 
agencies  through  which  a  dynasty  of 
rulers  has  arisen  from  the  lordsaip  of 
a  few  paltry  villages  to  the  creation  of 
an  empire  that  now,  by  the  same  meth- 
ods, in  the  name  of  superior  culture,  aims 
to  make  itself  universal  on  land  and  sea. 

Prussian   Claim   Exposed. 

In  the  interest  of  free  learning,  the 
mask  should  be  torn  from  the  ugly  face 
of  Prussian  pretensions,  and  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  Prussian  claim  to  an  apos- 
tolate  of  humanism  exposed. 


The  theory  underlying  the  Prussian 
conception  of  the  state,  as  expounded  by 
its  advocates  and  defenders,  is  frankly 
based  on  the  power  of  the  strong  to  rule 
the  weak.  The  essential  attribute  of  the 
state,  they  claim,  is  not  justice,  it  is  pow- 
er. Its  true  function  is  not  to  give  men 
freedom,  of  which  they  are  incapable; 
but  to  impose  upon  them  regardless  of 
their  desires,  and  if  necessary  against 
their  will,  forms  of  belief  and  modes  of 
action  which  will  contribute  to  the  glory 
and  increased  power  of  the  state.  The 
state,  having  no  superior,  is  subject  to 
no  law,  and  is  bound  by  no  obligation. 
It  may,  therefore,  rightly  extend  its  pow- 
er in  any  direction,  and  to  any  limit,  as 
far  as  its  energies  enable  it  to  do  so. 

Standing  of  German  Universities. 

What  I  have  said  regarding  the  moral 
default  of  the  German  universities  is 
not  meant  so  much  in  criticism  of  men 
as  it  is  to  show  the  effects  of  a  system; 
for  it  is  the  system  that  explains  what 
would  otherwise,  be  incredible.  Origin- 
ally, the  universities  were  the  impreg- 
nable strongholds  of  truth  in  the  realm 
of  intellect,  and  of  right  jn  the  realm  of 
morals.  But  in  Germany  they  have 
gradually,  under  state  patronage  and 
state  control,  lost  their  independence  of 
judgment  and  expression.  They  have 
become  the  mere  creatures  of  the  state ; 
and  since  the  state  is  autocratic,  they 
have  become  disciples  and  protagonists 
of  autocracy.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that,  whatever  the  German  professors 
may  privately  think  and  believe,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  until  now,  not  one 
of  them,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  spoken 
out  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  unless 
he  had  already  escaped  from  imperial 
jurisdiction  and  believed  himself  safe  in 
Switzerland,  or  in  some  other  foreign 
land. 

It  is  a  painful  act  to  make  these  re- 
proaches, reproaches  which  the  whole 
neutral  world  felt  it  a  duty  to  make, 
when  the  famous  manifesto  of  the  nine- 
ty-three illuminati  informed  us  that,  be- 
cause Immanuel  Kant  had  taught  a  high 
morality — not  recalling  that  he  had 
openly  condemned  Prussianism,  and  had 
declared  that  there  never  would  be  peace 
in  the  world-  untiJi^ye(governments  were 
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republican — and  because  Goethe  had 
written  great  poetry  and  the  German 
musicians  had  written  great  music,  for 
that  reason  we  must  beheve  their  assur- 
ance that  there  was  no  wrong  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium,  in  order  to  attack 
France.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
their  abilities  and  attainments,  however 
we  may  excuse  their  performance  we  can 
never  have  the  same  reverente  for  their 
authority  that  we  had  before ;  because  it 
is  warped  and  denatured  by  subjection 
to  anotiier's  authority  morally  inferior  to 
their  own,  whose  owners  they  were  ready 
to  excuse. 

Necessity  of  Moral  Foundation. 

I  have  dwelt  for  a  moment  upon  this 
point  because  it  is  apparent  to  me  that  a 
political  sytsem — any  political  system — 
that  is  not  based  upon  a  moral  founda- 
tion tends  eventually  to  destroy  moral- 
ity itself,  and  to  extinguish  altogether  in- 
dividual moral  judgment.  It  is  in  the  es- 
sential nature  of  morality  that  it  cannot 
be  imposed  from  without.  Its  seat  of 
authority  is  within.  Its  laws  are  writ- 
ten in  the  nature  of  the  human  person. 
They  are  indvjridual,  or  they  are  noth- 
ing. I  do  not  mean  to  defend  the  per- 
sonal right  of  the  individual  to  disregard 
social  authority,  the  corporate  expres- 
sion and  embodiment  of  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  all ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say, 
that  reason  and  conscience  have  their 
inherent,  inalienable  and  indefeasible 
rights,  upon  which  governments  ought 
to  be  founded,  and  which,  therefore, 
governments  have  no  just  claim  to  take 
away. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  man  is  not 
a  thing,  nor  are  his  highest  interests  ma- 
terial things.  He  is  a  spiritual  being, 
living  in  an  invisible  as  well  as  a  visible 
world,  having  interests  that  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  external  standards,  and  who 
cannot,  and  never  will  submit  to  mere 
physical  enforcement.  His  thoughts  are 
not  bounded  bv  the  scope  of  his  bodily 
senses.  His  intelligence  lays  hold  on 
that  which  is  infinite  and  eternal.  He 
feels  that  there  is  that  within  him  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  sword,  or 
by  all  the  elaborate  enginery  of  war.  It 
is  to  that  higher  and  indes-tructible  ele- 
ment in  his  nature  that  he  owes  his  high- 


est allegiance,  and  in  his  better  mo- 
ments every  free  man  knows  that  there 
are  conditions  of  earthly  existence  so 
ignominious  that  submission  to  them 
would  be  worse  than  death,  and  that 
resistance  to  them  opens  the  only  path 
to  life. 

Earlier   Days  of   Nation. 

In  the  open  fields  and  forests  of  this 
continent,  to  which  they  had  come  to 
throw  off  not  a  physical  but  a  spiritual 
bondage,  the  men  who  founded  this  na- 
tion had  thoughts  of  personal  liberty 
which  were  new  in  the  world.  The 
great  European  struggles  for  freedom 
had  been  for  relief  fronl  the  oppression 
of  dynasties  and  for  the  liberties  of  a 
class.  Even  Magna  Charta  was  the 
trophy  of  knights  and  barons.  But  in 
America  was  born  a  new  sense  of  free- 
dom, a  personal  moral  freedom,  not  by 
any  means  at  first  universal,  but  des- 
tined by  irresistible  logic  to  become  so; 
and  which  at  last  asserted  itself  as  a 
first  principle  in  the  realm  of  govern- 
ment. 

Into  their  free  constitutions  the  found- 
ers of  this  nation,  first  before  all  others, 
wrote  not  only  the  rights  of  man  but  the 
guarantees  of  those  rights.  To  them  the 
state  that  was  power  was  odious;  the 
state  they  sought  to  create  was  justice. 
Their  instinct  led  them  to  keep  far  from 
this  continent  the  state  that  was  power; 
in  order  that  in  time,  it  might  every- 
where be  covered,  not  by  them,  but  by 
others,  with  states  that  were  justice. 
Holding  in  reserve  for  this  development 
vast  unoccupied  areas,  which  dynasties 
had  bought  and  sold,  and  with  which 
they  and  their  descendants  might  have 
enriched  themselves  for  generations, 
they  converted  those  wide  territories  in- 
to free  commonweahhs,  in  which  new 
settlers  established  their  own  constitu- 
tions and  made  them  their  own  laws. 

Idea  Difficult  to  Believe. 
It  has  been,  therefore,  difficult  for  the 
people  of  this  nation  to  believe  that,  in 
this  twentieth  century  any  nation  would 
carry  the  idea  that  the  state  is  power  to 
the  logical  conclusion  of  universal  em- 
pire. They  could  see,  therefore,  in  the 
first  development  of  the  present  great 
war    nothing   n^fee(Jbf^©@gflfet   of 
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monarchical  interests  which  did  not  af- 
fect them.  It  was  not  until  treaties  were 
violated,  neutralized  territories  were  in- 
vaded, innocent  populations  were  mas- 
sacred or  deported;  and  at  last  indis- 
criminate murder  was  practiced  on  the 
high  seas,  in  which  women  and  children 
were  deliberately  mutilated  and  slaugh- 
tered, and  no  appeal  to  law,  or  justice,  or 
mercy  availed  to  stop  it,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  understand  the  full  meaning 
of  the  thesis  "the  state  is  power/' 

From  whatever  point  of  view  one  re- 
gards the  present  international  situation, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  position  of 
the  Central  Powers,  the  aggressors  in 
this  war,  is  strictly  and  faultlessly  a  log- 
ical deduction  from  this  basic  doctrine. 
If  the  state  is  power,  if  superior  force 
is  the  basis  of  government,  then  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  universities,  their  abject 
submission,  the  aggressions,  the  atroc- 
ities, the  frightfulness  are  all  perfectly 
defensible  in  any  coherent  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

It  is  therefore,  against  that  thesis 
that  the  university,  as  an  organ  of  hu- 
manism, must  make  opposition.  And 
yet  it  is  self-evident  that  the  state  must 
possess  and  employ  power;  otherwise,  it 
cannot  defend  its  own  existence,  or  dis- 
charge its  own  proper  functions. 
Nature  of  State  Power. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  that  power 
which  the  state  must  possess  and  em- 
ploy? It  is  the  power  delegated  to  a 
freely  cjiosen  government  by  morally  re- 
sponsible persons,  who  thereby  confer 
upon  the  power  they  delegate  a  complete 
moral  responsibility  to  themselves  and 
to  other  governments. 

Whatever  law  of  justice,  of  honor, 
and  of  limitation  the  moral  nature  of 
man  imposes  upon  itself  and  upon  one's 
neighbors,  that  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
state  authority;  that  defines  and  cir- 
cumscribes the  rights  of  governments, 
that,  written  large,  becomes  also  the  law 
of  nations. 

We  hear  much  in  these  times  of  so- 
cial reconstruction.  Great  empires  have 
fallen,  and  revolution  seems  everywhere 
impending.  W^e,  in  America,  shall  not 
be  exempt  from  radical  proposals  of 
change.  Our  enemies  will  see  to  it,  they 
are  seeing  to  it  now,  that  this  republic 


shall  be  threatened  in  its  very  founda- 
tions. Who  is  to  resist  them?  Who  is 
to  stand  for  our  great  inheritance?  Who 
is  to  say  to  the  incursions  of  Bolshev- 
ism, as  we  are  saying  to  Prussianism, 
that  the  rights  of  men,  as  well  of  states, 
to  self-determination,  to  the  possession 
and  use  of  their  own,  under  just  and 
equal  laws,  must  and  shall  be  preserved  ? 
To  whom,  more  than  to  the  univer- 
sities, does  this  emergency  make  appeal? 
Who  better  than  the  universities  can 
help  to  guide  aright  this  process  of  re- 
construction ? 

Most  Important  of  All. 

But  what  is  most  important  of  all  is 
to  perceive  the  necessity  of  moral  unity 
in  the  performance  of  this  task.  We 
have  been  pleading  for  the  application  of 
moral  principles  and  inherent  rights  in 
the  intercourse  of  nations.  Shall  we  re- 
fuse to  apply  them  in  the  relations  of 
members  of  the  same  society?  Shall  we 
say,  Belgium  may  not  be  ravished,  but 
private  rights  may-be  ruthlessly  invaded? 

No,  it  is  not  for  that  that  we  are  con- 
centrating the  substance  and  energies  of 
the  people  in  this  country.  It  is  not  for 
that  that  we  are  centralizing  the  control 
of  industries  and  private  business  in  this 
country.  We  have  been  accused  of  im- 
itating Prussia  in  these  respects;  and  it 
is  true  that,  before  this  war  we  should 
never  have  dreamed  that  in  this  country 
so  much  power  could  have  been  desposit- 
ed  in  so  few  hands. 

But  this  appearance  is  only  super- 
ficial. We  have  never  intended,  we  em- 
phatically do  not  intend,  to  regard  the 
state  as  mere  power.  We  are  concen- 
trating our  power  as  a  people,  we  be- 
lieve, to  preserve  the  state  as  we  con- 
ceive it,  as  the  organ  of  justice,  and  as 
a  depository  of  moral  responsibility: 
and  to  the  American  mind  that  word 
"responsibility"  is  no  idle  word. 

If,  in  truth,  we  were  to  formulate  in 
the  briefest  possible  form  the  issue  in 
this  great  world  contest,  we  could  per- 
haps not  state  it  better  than  to  say,  "It 
is  a  battle  for  the  responsibility  of  pow- 
er." 

Royalty  Stricken  from  Rolls. 
That  is  why  the  names  of  kings,  and 
princes,  and  ambassadors,  onceJSIlCin 
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honor,  are  to-day  stricken  from  the  rolls 
of  so  many  universities.  That  is  why 
the  Sorbonne  is  to-day  depopulated. 
That  is  why  the  ivy-covered  quadrangles 
on  the  I  sis  and  on  the  Cam  are  silent 
and  deserted.  That  is  why  so  many 
members  of  the  graduating  class  are  not 
present  here  to-day.  That  is  why  so 
many  little  flags  are  hung  in  the  windows 
of  America,  with  their  blue  stars  on  the 
field  of  white  and  the  red  border,  and 
why  wide  ones  with  a  great  galaxy  of 
stars  float  over  the  campus  of  so  many 
universities  and  colleges  in  this  country. 
Nearly  a  million  young  Americans  are 
now  somewhere  in  France.  Soon,  if 
necessary,  many  millions  will  be  there; 
for  this  is  not  merely  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  an  obligation  to  repay 


chivalry  with  chivalry  to  a  great  people 
in  the  hour  of  their  extremity.  This  is 
a  battle  for  the  life  of  civilization.  Some 
of  these,  at  this  moment,  are  in  the 
camps;  some  are  in  the  trenches;  some 
are  in  "No  man's  land."  Some  will 
come  back  to  be  welcomed  with  shouts 
of  victory;  some  will  never  return;  but 
the  name  of  every  one  of  them,  rich  or 
poor,  learned  or  unlearned,  will  have  a 
place  on  the  roll  of  honor  as  a  hero  of 
humanity.  They  are  there  by  no  written 
covenant,  they  are  fighting  for  no  per- 
sonal or  national  emolument;  they  are 
there  because  they  are  ready  to  pay  the 
full  measure  of  devotion  to  their  sense 
of  duty,  and  because  they  believe  that  to 
perish  in  such  a  cause  is  not  so  great  a 
sacrifice  as  to  perm-'t  that  cause  to  fail. 


FOOD  AND  SCHOOLS 

United  States  Food  Administration,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 


THE  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration, like  other  governmental 
agencies  for -winning  the  war,  has 
sought  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  schools  in  carrying  out 
its  programme.  That  programme  has 
been  based  on  an  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  looking  to  a  volun- 
tary support.  The  success  of  this  ap- 
peal has  been  most  gratifying,  as  the 
year's  result  clearly  shows.  The  schools 
will  be  asked  during  the  coming  year  to 
continue  their  help. 

Co-operation  with  the  colleges  was  the 
first  step  leading  to  the  present  pro- 
gramme. It  was  the  hope  that  they, 
through  the  departments  of  home  eco- 
nomics or  special  courses,  might  give  to 
college  women  a  sufficient  training  to 
enable  them  to  be  leaders  in  community 
food  work.  .  This  hope  proved  well- 
founded.  Forty  thousand  enrolled  in  the 
food  courses.  Twenty  thousand  certi- 
ficates were  issued  to  those  completing 
the  prescribed  work:  The  lessons  had 
been  issued  weekly  in  mimeographed 
form.  Considerations  of  convenience 
and  increased  demand  led  to  the  decision 
to  have  the  revised  lessons  printed.  This 
has  been  done.  The  book  is  published 
for  the  Food  Administration  on  com- 
petitive bid  by  Houghton   Mifflin   Com- 


pany, who  will  have  the  distribution  of 
it.  The  price  is  80  cents.  The  title  of 
the  manual  is  "Food  and  the  War."  The 
authors  are  Katharine  Blunt,  Professor 
of  Food  Chemistry,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Elizabeth  C.  Sprague,  Pro- 
fessor of  Home  Economics,  University 
of   Kansas. 

While  the  college  lessons  were  being 
distributed,  high  school  teachers  began 
to  ask  that  a  suitable  set  should  be  pre- 
pared for  high  school  use.  To  meet  this 
increasing  demand  from  the  schools,  it 
was  decided  to  have  a  book  prepared  for 
teachers  of  high  and  elementary  school, 
high  school  pupils  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. This  book  is  published  for  the  Food 
Administration  on  competitive  bid  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  who  will  have 
charge  of  its  distribution.  The  price,  it 
is  stipulated,  shall  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
"Food  Guide  for  War  Service  at  Home." 
The  authors  are  Katharine  Blunt,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Frances  L. 
Swain,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School, 
and  Florence  Powdermaker,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A  laboratory  manual  for  high  school 
cooking  classes  is  being  published  and 
will  be  ready  about  October  first.  This 
is     being     prepafiffiid  b^!iCji®G^€h     C 
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Sprague,  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
and  Genevieve  Fisher,  of  Ames,  Iowa. 

The  National  Education  Association 
Commission  on  the  Emergency  in  Edu- 
cation and  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation at  the  Pittsburg  meeting  passed 
a  resolution  asking  the  Food  Administra- 
tion to  prepare  material  for  the  schools 
and  to  call  in  a  body  of  representative 
school  authorities  to  advise  as  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  toward,  the  schools.  The  N. 
E.  A.  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"The  Association  recommends  that  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  pre- 
pare in  a  form  suitable  for  use  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  particularly  in  the 
upper  grades,  lessons  and  material  sup- 
plementary to  existing  courses,  which 
will  promote  the  programme  of  food 
conservation.  It  is  further  recommend- 
ed that  the  Food  Administration  call  to 
its  assistance  representative  school  au- 
thorities familiar  with  the  capacities  of 
children  of  the  different  grades  to  con- 
stitute an  Advisory  Council  for  the  Food 
Administration  in  the  preparation  of  ma- 
terial designed  for  school  use." 

In  compliance  with  this  request  an  Ad- 
visory Council  was  appointed  as  follows : 
William  B,ishop  Owen,  Principal,  Chi- 
cago Normal  College,  Chairman;  Miss 
Adelaide  Steele  Baylor,  515  W.  121 
Street,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
C.  Bradford,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Denver,  Colorado ; 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Calvin,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D,  C. ;  Philander  P. 
Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Randal 
J.  Condon,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Emma  Conley,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin; Mr.  J.  W.  Crabtree,  Secretary  of 
the  N.  E..A.,  1400  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miss  Charlotte 
P.  Ebbets,  State  Normal  School,  Santa 
Barbara,  California;  Miss  Genevieve 
Fisher,  State  Agricultural  College, 
Ames,  Iowa;  Mr.  John  H.  Francis, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbus, 
Ohio  (Address,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  Mr.  E.  G.  Gowans, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Miss  Irma 
Gross,  High  School  Teacher,  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Gwinn,  Sup- 


erintendent of  Schools,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana;  Miss  Katherine  M.  Hardy, 
Supervisor  of  Household  Economics, 
Public  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Harper,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Miss 
Essie  Heyle,  Supervisor  of  Household 
Arts,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Mr.  M.  B. 
Hillegas,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Montpelier,  Vermont;  Mr.  Linnaeus  N. 
Hines,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana ;  Miss  Emma  S.  Ja- 
cobs, Director  of  Domestic  Science,  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Fred 
L.  Keeler,  State  Department  oi  Public 
Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan;  Mr.  A. 
A.  Kincannon,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Memphis,  Tennessee ;  Mr.  Clar- 
ence D.  Kingsley,  High  School  Inspec- 
tor, State  House,  Boston,  Massachusetts ; 
Mr.  Uel  W.  Lamkin,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri;  Mr.  W.  E.  Maddock,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Butte,  Montana; 
Mrs.  Margaret  S.  McNaught,  Commis- 
sioner of  Elementary  Schools,  Sacra- 
mento, California;  Mr.  Jesse  H.  New- 
Ion,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska ;  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton,  United 
States  Food  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Mrs.  Josephine  Preston, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Olympia,  Washington;  Miss  Anna 
Richardson,  Department  of  Household 
Arts,  University  of  Texas,  Houston, 
Texas ;  Miss  Grace  Schermerhorn,  Sup- 
ervisor of  Household  Arts,  500  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City;  Mr.  C.  G. 
Schulz,  State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Mr.  M.  P. 
Shawkey,  State  Superintendent  of  Free 
Schools,  Charleston,  West  Virginia ;  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Simmonds,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Lewiston,  Idaho;  Miss  Jenny 
H.  Snow,  Supervisor  of  Household  Arts, 
care  of  Board  of  Education,  Tribune 
Building,  Chicago;  Mr.  Reed  B.  Teit- 
rick,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania ; 
Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Wilson,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa; Mr.  Isaac  O.  Winslow,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  Digitized  by  L^OOQlC 
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Two  books  are  in  preparation  for  the 
elementary  schools.  They  are  being 
written  by  Eva  March  Tappan  for  the 
upper  grades  and  Katharine  Elizabeth 
Dopp  for  the  lower  grades.  Further 
notice  of  these  books  will  be  given  at  an 
early  date. 


The  Food  Administration  and  the 
schools  are  now  in  active  co-operation  on 
a  definite  school  programme  of  food 
conservation  to  win  the  war.  All  school 
teachers  will  welcome  this  practical  and 
economical  programme. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  VISUAL  INSTRUCTION 

Georg^e  S.  Painter,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  Colleg^e  for  Teachers 


IN  that  the  human  mind  is  the  instru- 
ment of  all  knowledge  it  follows  that 
the  processes  of  both  learning  and  in- 
struction must  be  found  in  the  laws  of 
thought.  These  laws  of  thought,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  arbitrarily  established, 
but  must  be  empirically  determined  by  an 
examination  of  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  itself.  The  line  of  least 
resistance,  the  true  economy  and  tech- 
nique of  both  learning  and  instruction, 
can  be  discovered  only  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychological  principles  in- 
volved. 

The  Two  Factors  in  Thought. 

In  general  the  process  of  knowledge 
involves  two  elements,  namely:  1.  The 
empirical,  which  furnishes  to  the  mind 
the  whole  of  objective  data;  2.  The  ra- 
tional, which  determines  the  categorical 
forms  of  experience  and  subjective  re- 
flections upon  or  a  working  over  of  the 
raw  material  furnished  by  the  senses. 

These  two  great  functions  of  the  mind 
find  their  reflex  in  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  organized  sciences. 
Thus  the  distinctly  rational  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  in  mathematics,  which  is 
a  strictly  subjective  science,  not  at  all 
dependent  on  experience  of  outer  fact, 
but  may  be  purely  deductively  construct- 
ed and  unfolded  from  the  inner  nature 
and  laws  of  thought  alone.  The  whole 
system  of  pure  mathematics  can  be  de- 
veloped from  the  categorical  or  formal 
nature  of  the  mind  without  any  reference 
to  objective  or  empirical  fact  whatever; 
it  is  a  pure  a  priori  science  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  which  can  not  be 
derived  from  experience  but  are  native  to 
the  constitutional  structure  of  the  mind 
itself.  As  over  against  the  empirical, 
mathematics  is  a  purely  rational  science : 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  other 
purely  formal  disciplines. 


On  the  other  hand;  the  strictly  empir- 
ical functions  of  the  mind  yield  us  all 
the  concrete  and  objective  sciences.  An 
a  priori  science  of  outer  nature  is  abso- 
lutely impossible;  we  have  here  the  ne- 
cessity of  falling  back  upon  the  exact 
observation  of  the  external  experiential 
facts.  Thus,  for  example,  physics,  chem- 
istry, geology — in  brief  all  the  physical 
sciences — are  purely  empirical  in  their 
^elements,  and  can  be  built  up  only  by  a 
'laborious,  inductive  process.  In  such  sci- 
ences absolutely  nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined in  advance  of  experience,  but  we 
are  obliged  to  examine  minutely  the  de- 
tails of  things  and  processes  reported  to 
us  by  means  of  sense  perception  and 
from,  these  data  infer  our  general  prin- 
ciples and  systematically  construct  the  re- 
spective bodies  of  knowledge. 

The  rational  and  empirical  functions 
and  their  results  in  the  field  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  find  no  better  illustration 
than  in  the  historic  theories  of  the  cosmic 
world.  Thus  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  in  fact 
all  of  the  thinkers  of  the  ancient  world, 
sought  to  construct  what  was  largely  an 
a  priori  or  purely  rational  cosmology,  in 
which  the  earth  was  the  stationary  cen- 
ter of  the  world-orb,  the  planets  and 
stars  were  fixed  in  spheres  or  rings  by 
the  revolution  of  which  they  were  car- 
ried about  the  earth  with  daily  revolu- 
tions from  east  to  west,  and  the  outer- 
most periphery  was  the  heaven  of  the 
fixed  stars  the  individual  bodies  of  which 
were  regarded  as  "visible  deities." 

Now  it  is  evident  such  theories  as  this 
were  not  wholly  a  priori  or  rationalistic, 
for  naive  observation  of  the  world  and  at 
least  some  of  its  activities  are  definitely 
involved:  but  that  a  totally  inadequate 
observation  of  the  objective  data  had 
been  made,  and  accordingly  false  induc- 
tions reached,  is  to  us  in  this  day  strik- 
ingly   self-evideUj^^ed^Sy^   predominantly 
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rationalistic  predisposition  of  the  ancient 
mind  and  its  general  scepticism  as  to  the 
possibility  of  an  empirical  knowledge  of 
nature  delayed  the  development  of  the 
physical  sciences  for  a  thousand  years. 
Not  until  the  time  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
did  the  empirical  function  in  knowledge 
receive  full  conscious  recognition.  It  was 
he  who  exalted  this  kind  of  knowledge  as 
the  most  useful  and  clearly  pointed  oui 
the  way  to  its  sure  attainment.  Exact 
observation  and  careful  experimentation 
with  logical  inductions  therefrom  consti- 
tuted  the  elements  of  his  method;  said 
he :  "Put  the  question  to  nature  and  she 
will  never  answer  you  falsely."  It  was 
with  him,  therefore,  that  the  method  of 
objective  science  received  its  most  definite 
expression,  and  its  fruition  in  the  won- 
derful achievements  in  the  several  fields 
of  its  application  is  the  most  resplendent 
glory  of  our  present  age.  When  this 
method  was  applied  to  the  problem  of 
the  cosmos  it  resulted  in  the  Copernican 
system,  which  under  the  genius  of  Kep- 
ler found  such  exact  demonstration. 
When,  there forq,  we  put  before  our 
minds  at  present  our  modern  conception 
of  the  physical  universe,  it  is  with  the 
assurance  that,  instead  of  being  the  ipse 
dixit  product  of  however  rational  or 
dominating  mind,  we  have  back  of  it  the 
supreme  and  infallible  authority  of  ob- 
jective fact.  In  other  words  we  have 
empirical  and  demonstrable  knowledge. 

But  even  in  this  splendid  result  we 
must  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the  ra- 
tional function  of  the  mind  was  likewise 
operative ;  the  empirical  and  sentient  fur- 
nished only  the  raw  material  of  knowl- 
edge; reflective  thought  had  to  work 
over  this  raw  material  into  rational 
forms.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  both  the 
empirical  and  the  rational  functions  of 
the  mind  are  constantly  performing  thetr 
parts  in  the  construction  of  the  finished 
product  of  objective  knowledge ;  the  em- 
pirical furnishes  the  material  without 
which  thought  would  be  barren;  the  ra- 
tional furnishes  form  and  ends  without 
which  thought  would  be  blind  and  lose 
its  way. 

The  Conditions  of  Objective  Knowledge. 

From  the  preceding  analysis  the  first 

of  the  principles  which  we  seek  is  clearly 

discerned,  namely:     All  true  knowledge 


of  the  objective  world  can  be  obtained 
only  through  immediate  sense  percep- 
tion. Objective  fact  can  be  known  only 
by  actual  experience ;  we  must  personally 
observe  things  and  processes  in  order 
really  to  comprehend  them;  in  a  man 
born  blind  one  could  never  lead  him  to 
understand  the  meaning  or  nature  of 
color — it  is  an  ultimate  matter  of  ex- 
perience. Observation,  therefore,  is  the 
only  method  of  gaining  knowledge  in  the 
entire  empirical  realm. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  observational  noting  of  objects  and 
processes  involves  the  whole  of  sense- 
perception;  for  sense-perception  includes 
the  operation  of  all  the  five  senses. 
Hence,  observation  as  the  sole  means  of 
objective  knowledge  would  involve  the 
whole  psychology  of  perception.  But 
this  would  take  us  beyond  our  specific 
field  of  inquiry,  since  it  is  with  visual 
instruction  alone  that  we  are  at  present 
concerned.  We  must,  therefore,  confine 
our  investigations  to  still  narrower 
limits. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
sense  of  sight  is  far  the  most  predomi- 
nant of  the  five  senses.  This  fact  im- 
plies that  a  larger  body  of  objective  phe- 
nomena is  observable  through  the  func- 
tion of  vision  than  through  any  other 
sense  avenue,  and  that  the  qualitative 
character  of  visual  phenomena  is  of  su- 
perior value  for  knowledge  of  objective 
fact.  The  importance,  therefore,  of 
seeking  to  ^discover  and  establish  the 
proper  economy  and  technique  of  visual 
learning  and  instruction  is  patent  to  all. 
Visual  instruction  has  for  -its  task  the 
making  of  this  one  supreme  sense-ave- 
nue to  the  outer  world  of  objective  fact 
as  exact,  adequate  and  effective  as  possi- 
ble. The  psychology  of  visual  instruc- 
tion accordingly  must  be  confined  to  the 
narrow  field  of  determining  the  princi- 
ples of  observation  by  the  sense  of  sight. 

The  Specific  Province  of  Visual 
Learning. 
Accordingly  we  have  the  province  of 
our  present  inquiry  clearly  set  be  fore  us, 
namely:  Instruction  as  to  objective  re- 
ality through  the  function  of  vision.  This 
plainly  involves  the  discovery  of  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  means  of  as- 
sisting the  learning  mind>yTOj£3^Sw@y 
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and  accurately  apprehend  and  master  ob- 
jective facts  as  presented  to  it  by  means 
of  the  sense  of  sight.  The  paramount 
importance  of  such  knowledge  may  be 
seen  by  the  facts  that : 

1.  We  have  to  do  chiefly  with  visual 
material,  both  in  the  school  room  and  in 
practical  life.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  we  should  be  cultivated  in  visual 
knowledge  and  imagery. 

2.  Experiments  in  psychology  show 
that  visual  observation  and  noting  excel 
in  every  respect.  Accurate  primary  no- 
tions of  concrete  form,  position,  relation 
and  color,  as  well  as  processes,  can  be 
known  in  no  other  way  than  by  "seeing" 
them;  and  these  elemental  factors  are 
the  salient  characteristics  of  all  objective 
things,  without  which  we  could  have  no 
knowledge  of  them  whatever. 

3.  It  is  further  demonstrated  that  dis- 
tractions divert  the  mind's  attention  less 
in  relation  to  sensory  stimuli  than  to 
that  of  ideational.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  cultivation  in  concentration  of  at- 
tention is  best  cultivated  in  the  sense 
realm,  in  which  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  visual  sense  is  the  superior. 

4.  Finzi  has  shown  by  experiment  that 
visual  imagery  suffers  little  falsification  in 
the  process  of  reproduction.  This  means 
that  the  mind  usuallv  retains  the  body 
of  knowledge  secured  through  the  sense 
of  sight  better  than  through  that  of  any 
other.  Knowledge  obtained  through 
sense-perception  in  general  has  a  vivid- 
ness and  concreteness  possessed  by  no 
other,  and  that  gained  through  the  func- 
tion of  vision  is  the  most  vivid  of  the 
vivid. 

5.  The  objectively  visible  must  be  seen 
in  order  to  be  rightly  known.  We  can 
never  form  a  correct  image  of  an  unex- 
perienced object.  We  may  read  or  hear 
much  of  a  famous  man  and  picture  in 
our  imagination  just  what  he  looks  like ; 
but  when  at  last  perchance  we  come  to 
sec  the  man  himself  we  find  him  to  be 
notliing  like  our  expectation.  We  read 
and  hear  much  of  a  distant  city,  and 
form  an  imaginary  picture  of  it;  but  in- 
variably if  we  chance  to  visit  that  citv 
wc  find  it  totally  unlike  our  presupposi- 
tions concerning  it.  Seeing  objects, 
therefore,  not  only  inakes  our  ideas  of 
them  clearer  and  more  vivid,  but  above 
all  more  accurate.    Correct  knowledge  of 


visible  objects  can  be  had  only  by  view^- 
ing  them.  Likewise  mental  impressions 
in  general  are  deepened  by  this  exactness 
of  objective  knowledge  and  thereby  are 
surer  of  becoming  a  permanent  pos- 
session. 

Visual  instruction,  then,  is  but  a  sub- 
division of  the  general  objective  method. 
Certain  kinds  of  knowledge  must  have 
the  visual  aids  which  objective  facts  fur- 
nish ;  otherwise  we  are  unable  to  appre- 
hend the  principles  and  laws  of  complex 
phenomena.  If,  for  example,  we  try  to 
follow  the  description  of  botanical  speci- 
mens or  physical  principles  as  portrayed 
in  text-books,  without  illustration  by  ac- 
tual specimens  or  concrete  laboratory  ex- 
periments as  the  case  may  be,  we  are  left 
bewildered  and  confused,  perchance,  in- 
stead of  enlightened.  Or,  if  we  seek  to 
follow  the  present  military  campaigns  in 
the  European  war  without  maps  and  dia- 
grams we  get  nowhere  with  certainty  and 
the  whole  matter  remains  in  confusion. 

Visual  Presentations  as  Aids  to  Correct 
Knowledge. 

Word  descriptions  o!  things  and  proc- 
esses, indeed,  seek  to  set  before  the  im- 
agination mental  pictures  of  obj ect- facts ; 
but  mere  words  can  very  inadequately  do 
this ;  as  we  have  seen,  imagination  "can- 
not possibly  construct  a  true  vision  of 
any  unexperienced  thing.  Words  arc 
only  symbols  of  things ;  direct  experience 
takes  us  back  to  things  themselves.  If. 
therefore,  we  are  to  have  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  outer  things  we  must  come  to 
it  by  means  of  visual  learning.  The  real 
status  of  visible  things  can  be  learned 
only  by  visually  observing  them.  This 
fact  finds  further  emphasis  in  that  intri- 
cate and  subtle  phenomena  may  be  in- 
stantly grasped  and  understood  by  lab- 
oratory experiment,  whereas  to  talk  about 
them  endlessly  would  hardly  enlighten 
us  in  the  essential  principles.  For  ex- 
ample, in  psychology  itself,  if  we  wish 
to  make  clear  the  complex  phenomena  of 
mixing  colors  in  the  spectrum,  the  pro- 
duction of  after-images,  or  the  exhibi- 
tion of  complementary  colors,  we  might 
talk  about  them  at  great  length  and  yet 
fail  to  make  matters  clear  to  the  student ; 
but  by  having  apparatus  for  exhibiting 
these  phenomena  they  are  instantly  seen 
Words  are  but  symbols  and  their  si^^ifi- 
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cance  must  be  found  in  their  association 
with  the  things  signified.  But  since  this 
association  may  be  lacking,  and  in  the 
case  of  children  and  the  inexperienced  it 
is  sure  to  be  lacking,  the  limitations  of 
language  in  giving  us  a  clear  and  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  concrete  facts  is  very 
evident.  Patent  manifestation  of  this  is 
found  in  the  common  misunderstandings 
of  every-day  life  wherever  words  have 
failed  to  convey  the  meanings  intended. 
Visual  facts,  on  the  contrary,  are  usually 
unmistakable,  and  to  see  is  to  know. 

At  this  point  we  may  well  observe  that 
the  objective  material  which  comes  under 
visual  observation  falls  into  two  classes: 
1.  The  seeing  of  things  themselves ;  2. 
The  seeing  of  representations  of  things. 
Accordingly  it  is  evident  that  the  curricu- 
lum of  studies  will  vary  in  the  require- 
•  ment  of  visual  aids.  This  may  be  il- 
lustrated in : 

(a)  Physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  to 
a  reasonable  degree.  In  general  we  may 
say  that  no  artificial  visual  aids  should 
be  used  where  real  objects  or  phenomena 
themselves  may  be  seen.  Physics  and 
chemistry,  as  basal  sgences  of  natural 
phenomena,  should  be  investigated  at 
first  hand  by  the  direct  objective  and  ex- 
perimental method.  Pictures  or  other 
illustrations  may  serve  as  auxiliary  in 
such  studies  only  in  a  very  meager  fash- 
ion. It  is  in  this  field  of  elemental  na- 
ture, nevertheless,  that  visual  instruction 
finds  its  first  and  most  important  applica- 
tion, namely,  the  seeing  of  things  them- 
selves. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  "Education," 
holds  this  to  be  so  vital  a  matter  that  he 
counsels  that  even  the  playthings  of  chil- 
dren should  be  constructed  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  to  familiarize  them  with  the  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  elemental  nature, 
with  which  they  have  to  live  and  adjust 
themselves  in  life.  We  may  all  agree,  at 
least,  that  children  should  be  placed  in 
contact  with  nature  as  freely  as  possible 
in  order  that  they,  may  learn  her  moods 
at  first  hand.  Children  in  the  city  should 
be  taken  for  visits  into  the  country;  and 
children  in  the  country  should  be  taken 
to  the  city;  each  has  the  field  of  unac- 
customed sights  to  observe  and  learn,  be- 
ing mutually  enriched  thereby.  Nature 
is  a  book  they  must  learn  to  read. 


But  the  scientist,  no  less  than  the  child, 
has  to  go  back  to  objective  nature  for 
his  first  facts ;  indeed  he  particularly  has 
to  do  this,  since  a  science  of  nature  is 
possible  in  no  other  way.  Fortunately, 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  processes  of  na- 
ture are  concerned — its  phenomena,  prin- 
ciples, laws — most  of  the  data  may  be 
found  at  hand  to  be  tested  by  experiments 
and  proven  in  experience  by  all  who  will 
dilligently  seek  to  do  so — that  is  the  es- 
sential facts  of  natural  phenomena  are 
open  for  the  direct  experience  of  all. 

(b)  Other  studies  of  natural  phenom- 
ena have  less  possibility  of  being  studied 
entirely  without  artificial  visual  aids  than 
the  ones  just  mentioned.  Thus  biology 
may  be  largely  be  studied  by  the  direct 
reference  to  specimens ;  but  since  the  va- 
rieties of  living  things  are  so  great  and 
so  widely  distributed  over  the  world,  it 
is  necessary  to  aid  our  knowledge  by  pic- 
torial representations  of  many  things  in 
actual  practice.  Likewise,  in  nature- 
studies  we  have  most  all  the  specimens  at 
hand  that  will  be  needed  for  ordinary  in- 
struction; yet  for  extended  investigation 
we  may  have  to  represent  some  phases 
of  the  subject  by  artificial  aids.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  general  condition  prevails 
in  such  subjects  as  geography,  physiogra- 
phy, and  even  history  and  literature ;  but 
in  these  cases  we  have  need  to  resort 
more  liberally  to  visual  aids,  since  it  is 
evident  that  much  of  the  essential  data 
in  these  subjects  can  not  be  immediately 
perceived  or  experienced.  The  multitudi- 
nous and  almost  infinite  variations  of  na- 
ture are  co-extensive  with  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  universe.  It  is  evident  that 
we  can  not  immediately  experience  all 
these  moods  and  variations,  but  we  mav 
gain  somewhat  approximately  adequate 
mental  images  of  them  in  any  given  case 
by  means  of  pictorial  representations 
which  represent  them.  If  we  should 
never  actually  see  Mt.  Blanc  or  Niagara, 
yet  from  pictures  of  them  we  may  form 
a  reasonably  adequate  conception  con- 
cerning them. 

But  the  thing  that  must  be  emphasized 
above  all  else  in  this  connection  is  that 
all  things  which  can  be  visually  observed 
must  be  directly  seen  in  order  rightly  to 
be  known.  In  geology,  botany,  zoology, 
microscopic  life,  and  all  kindred  objective 
studies,    we    must    turn    to    the    things 
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themselves,  and  fall  back  upon  artificial 
visual  aids  only  when  the  objective  data 
themselves  fail  us,  or  are  lacking.  Back 
to  nature  must  be  our  watch-word  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  possible.  Pictures,  of 
course,  may  aid  even  in  these  fields,  in 
lieu  of  the  actual  objects ;  they  may  serve 
as  adjuncts  of  nature.  Many  specimens 
of  plants,  animals,  etc.,  can  not  be  had, 
and  pictorial  representations  of  such  give 
us  our  nearest  approach  to  the  possibility 
of  a  correct  mental  picture  of  the  objec- 
tive facts  that  is  possible  apart  from  the 
objects  themselves.  But  it  must  be  em- 
phasized that  exact  knowledge  is  not  pos- 
sible by  means  of  such  visual  substitutes. 
The  concrete,  whatever  it  may  be  in  na- 
ture or  art,  must  be  immediately  experi- 
enced in  order  to  be  adequately  known. 
Only  in  the  absence  of  material  things, 
therefore,  are  pictorial  representations  of 
them  of  any  use.  Pictures  at  the  very 
best  are  only  imperfect  substitutes  of  re- 
ality, and  exact  science  can  never  be 
built  up  out  of  substitutes;  we  must  go 
immediately  to  things  themselves. 

Collateral  Motives  of  Visual  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  incentive  for  correct 
objective  knowledge,  the  use  of  visual 
aids  may  serve  certain  collateral  mo- 
tives : 

1.  As  an  aid  to  creating  interest.  We 
must  first  gain  attention ;  but  attention  is 
of  a  passive  character — a  reaction  of  the 
mind  that  is  stimulated  from  without.  In- 
terest on  the  other  hand  is  an  active  im- 
pulse of  the  mind  generated  from  within. 
As  has  often  been  said:  We  give  atten- 
tion, but  take  interest.  But,  although  an 
active  impulse  of  the  mind,  interest  may 
and  in  one  sense  must  be  stimulated  by 
first  gaining  the  attention,  and  this  may 
be  accomplished  more  readily  perhaps  by 
visual  presentations  than  in  any  other 
way.  This  is  especially  true  with  young- 
er classes  of  students  but  may  also  be 
true  with  the  more  mature. 

Accordingly,  in  this  connection,  visual 
aids  should  be  used  along  those  lines  and 
in  those  courses  of  study  in  which  the 
student  at  any  given  age  ought  to  be  in- 
terested. Interest,  when  it  is  lacking,  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  mental  attitudes 
to  generate,  and  every  instructor  well 
knows  what  a  distressing  impediment  the 
lack  of  interest  is,  and  is  alwavs  readv  to 


welcome  any  accessory  incentives  in  ad- 
dition to  the  subject  matter  under  inves- 
tigation. 

We  are  spontaneously  interested  in  va- 
rious objects,  and  to  see  clearly  what  per- 
tains to  such  objects  may  arouse  a  pas- 
sionate and  abiding  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  belongs.  A  wise  use  of 
visual  aids  in  this  way  may  stir  an  other- 
wise sluggish  mind,  with  no  apparent  in- 
terest in  his  studies,  to  enthusiastic  in- 
terest in  them. 

But  interest  is  self  evidently  secondar}% 
for  we  must  first  see  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  object  of  our  thought  before 
it  is  possible  to  have  an  interest  in  it. 
Hence,  in  all  empirical  things,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  actually  experience  our  objects 
— to  see  them — in  order  to  be  moved  with 
interest  in  them.  If  the  objects  are  not 
at  hand  for  immediate  observation,  then  . 
visual  representations  of  them  are  the 
best  possible  substitutes.  Of  course  the 
constitutional  diflFerences  of  individuals. 
their  personal  equation,  modifies  the  de- 
termination of  their  interests.  But  the 
aim  of  instruction  must  be  to  transform 
mere  spontaneous  and  passive  interest 
into  that  which  is* active  and  abiding. 

In  order  to  gain  attention  we  must 
create  an  interest,  and  interest  can  be 
aroused  only  by  gaining  attention;  they 
are  evidently  mutually  dependent.  But 
attention  oftentimes  may  be  gained,  espe- 
cially with  younger  students,  by  means  of 
visual  presentations,  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  accomplished  by  merely 
appealing  to  their  thought,  unaided  by 
such  concrete  representations  of  the  ob- 
jects under  consideration. 

2.  As  a  stimulus  to  feeling  and  emo- 
tion. It  is  a  well-known  psychological 
fact  that  whatever  stirs  the  feelings  and 
emotions  deeply  makes  upon  us  the  most 
lasting  impression,  that  whatever  moves 
our  feelings  profoundly  invites  us  to 
give  more  definite  attention  and  specific 
interest  to  it.  But  since  the  impressions 
and  the  observational  noting  themselves 
are  more  definite  and  pronounced  in  such 
emotional  experience,  the  better  accord- 
ingly are  the  objects  themselves  remem- 
bered ;  and  since  it  is  what  we  remember 
that  we  have  really  learned,  it  follows 
that  we  learn  best  that  which  kindles  in 
us  deep  and  abiding  emotions. 
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But  the  human  mind  is  objective  in  its 
procedure ;  it  comes  to  a  consideration  of 
its  own  processes  and  to  abstract  think- 
ing only  gradually.  Accordingly  the  im- 
mature and  untrained  mind  is  moved  to 
attention,  interest  and  feeling  largely  by 
sense-impression — ^pre-eminently  by  what 
is  seen.  Visual  aids  therefore  may  sup- 
plement objects  themselves  by  way  of 
deepening  the  emotions  and  therewith 
establishing  abiding  impressions.  This  In 
itself,  in  many  ways,  would  be  great  gain 
in  the  process  of  knowledge.  We  re- 
member better  when  the  emotional  ele- 
ment is  present.  In  this  connection  we 
may  incidentally  note  that  imprinting  and 
retention  are  apparently  psychologically 
distinct  processes ;  for  in  cases  where  ab- 
normal emotion  prevails,  as  in  the  in- 
sane, they  have  an  exaggerated  capacity 
to  note  objects,  but  are  able  to  retain  or 
reproduce  little  or  nothing. 

3.  As  an  aid  in  establishing  associa- 
tions. It  IS  a  well-known  psychological 
fact  that  what  concerns  us  personally 
most  of  all  interests  us.  Herjce  as  far  as 
possible  the  objects  of  our  thought  mus^ 
be  associated  as  closely  as  may  be  with 
our  every-day  lives  and  common  men- 
tal possessions.  Visual  presentations 
stimulate  the  mind  to  relate  the  object 
under  consideration  with  the  appercep- 
tive mass,  and  thereby  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  permanent  knowledge  of  the 
given  matter. 

Relative  Values  of  Visual  Aids. 

Visualization  pertains  to  every  kind  of 
phenomena  observaible  by  means  of  the 
sense  of  sight.  But  there  are  relative 
values  to  visual  aids  which  are  used  to 
represent  actual  things.  In  fact  we  may 
divide  the  entire  field  of  visual  phenom- 
ena into  that  of :  ( 1 )  natural  phenomena. 
These  include  all  the  processes  of  nature 
when  left  untrammeled  and  unguided  to 
work  out  her  own  free  ends;  (2)  artifi- 
cial phenomena.  By  this  we  mean  to  in- 
clude all  the  works  of  man — tools,  ma- 
chinery, painting,  sculpture,  architecture 
and  devices  of  every  character.  In  this 
case  we  have  nature  modified  by  art. 

Visual  instruction  should  direct  its  ef- 
forts primarily  toward  knowledge  of  nat- 
ural phenomena  for  this  can  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way;  whereas  artificial  de- 
vices may  be  imitated  or  originally  con- 


structed by  the  individual  himself. 
Furthermore  in  the  processes  of  knowl- 
edge the  mind  has  to  do  both  with  that 
which  is  real  and  that  which  is  merely 
imaginative.  Visual  instruction  should 
confine  itself  in  the  main  to  that  which 
is  objectively  real,  leaving  the  merely  im- 
aginary to  the  legitimate  process  of  im- 
agination. It  may  be  held  that  works  of 
art,  which  ideally  present  objective  facts, 
are  dubious  helps  to  knowledge.  It  is 
probably  better  in  such  circumstance  to 
use  actual  pictorial  representations  of  the 
objective  situation  and  leave  the  student 
free  to  his  own  imaginative  devices  to 
construct  the  mental  picture  for  himself. 
Imagination  is  a  most  important  function 
of  the  mind  and  it  is  (iertainly  not  well 
to  eliminate  or  curtail  it.  Imagination 
may  be  of  two  kinds:  (1)  reproductive, 
and  (2)  creative.  The  former  seeks  to 
reproduce  in  the  mind  an  exact  portrayal 
of  what  it  has  experienced  in  the  past; 
the  latter  is  not  dependent  upon  specific 
past  experince  of  definite  concrete  things, 
but  utilizes  the  basal  elements  of  past  ex- 
perience and  combines  them  in  novel 
ways  so  as  to  form  a  completely  new 
object  of  thought  to  the  mind ;  this  is  the 
sphere  of  invention  and  creation.  Since 
children  particularly  have  most  vivid  im- 
aginations it  is  wise  to  leave  a  large  field 
for  its  exercise  and  development. 

The  Aim  of  Visual  Instruction. 

The  end  or  purpose  of  visual  instruc- 
tion is  the  formation  of  a  picture  in  the 
mind  of  the  learner  corresponding  to  the 
objective  reality,  and  since  purely  imag- 
inary pictures  are  not  copies  of  reality — 
other  than  objects  of  art — they  cannot 
safely  be  used  as  visual  aids  in  that  they 
lead  to  no  true  knowledge  of  objective 
facts  and  likewise  tend  to  supplant  the 
natural  and  ever  needful  activity  of  im- 
agination in  the  individual. 

It  may  be  true  that  a  picture,  wholly 
imaginary,  may  stir  emotion  and  thereby 
deepen  impressions  and  make  more  last- 
ing retention  but  it  will  probably  be  a  re- 
tention in  memory  of  the  picture  itself 
rather  than  the  fact  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  represent.  A  certain  emotional  and 
moral  effect  indeed  may  be  derived  from 
such  pictures,  but  it  seems  likel^^|^e 
at  the  sacrifice  of  imagination.       o 
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Methods  of  Visual  Instruction. 

Our  final  inquiry,  and  most  important 
of  all  perhaps,  concerns  the  method  of 
observation  in  visual  learning  and  in- 
struction. The  supreme  end  to  be  gained 
in  all  instruction  is  a  vital  mental  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  student.  Con- 
structive activity  on  his  part  is  the  goal, 
and  any  use  of  visual  aids  which  would 
tend  to  make  him  take  a  passive  attitude 
of  mind,  indolently  permitting  the  picto- 
rial representations  to  supplant  living 
thought,  would  be  fatal  to  his  develop- 
ment. Seeing  pictures  may  thus  result 
in  no  mental  growth  whatever,  and  in 
certain  circumstances  may  even  be  detri- 
mental to  it.  There  is  indeed  the  grav- 
est danger  that  seeing  pictures  may  de- 
teriorate into  a  mere  seeing — ^that  is  to 
serve  no  purpose  but  mere  entertain- 
ment. This  is  the  superlative  danger,  for 
it  is  the  natural  propensity  of  the  human 
mind  to  fall  into  passivity ;  it  has  almost 
an  infinite  capacity  for  resisting  real 
thought.  This  lust  for  entertainment  is 
the ,  theatrical  stock-in-trade ;  there  is 
usually,  therefore,  a  prodigality  of  the 
scenic  on  the  stage,  with  a  corresponding 
dearth  of  ideas.  But  the  mind  which  is 
caught  in  this  slough  of  passivity  .and  in- 
dolence is  doomed  so  far  as  scholarship 
is  concerned. 

Visual  instruction,  accordingly,  must 
not  be  permitted  to  degenerate  into  an 
entertaining  show  of  pictures,  but  must 
be  a  showing  of  pictures  with  an  end 
and  purpose.  This  purpose  is  to  reach 
the  mind  by  means  of  the  eye.  Hence 
pictures  should  be  used  in  a  given  course 
of  study  only  in  connection  with  a  care- 
fully worked  out  plan  in  harmony  with 
the  successive  steps  of  its  development. 
The  exhibition  of  mere  random,  dissociat- 
ed pictures  serves  no  end  at  all,  unless 
it  be  amusement,  and  is  not  first  rate  even 
for  that.  Such  false  and  foolish  use  of 
visual  aids  is  liable  to  destroy  the  mind's 
native  initiative  and  leave  it  inert  and 
helpless. 

It  is  only  as  we  study  pictures,  there- 
fore, that  any  good  results.  In  fact  we 
must  observe  a  picture  in  practically  the 
same  manner  as  we  do  the  object  which 
it  represents,  viz : 

1.  We  should  view  it  with  a  purpose 
or  goal-idea  in  mind.     Vogt  points  out 


that  efficiency  of  attention  itself  depends 
upon  the  tenacity  with  which  we  cling  to 
this  goal  idea ;  the  student's  thought  is- 
unified  thereby;  in  no  other  way  can 
methodical  and  systematic  observation  be 
attained.  Children  at  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age  fail  to  observe  much  because 
they  have  no  goal-idea  or  sufficient  view- 
point. 

2.  We  should  begin  by  viewing  the  pic- 
ture as  an  unanalyzed  whole;  then  the 
stimuli  that  serve  our  goal-idea  should  be 
noted  and  raised  to  the  position  of  high- 
est importance.  And  this  naturally  leads 
to  a  more  minute  inspection  of  details. 

3.  We  should  next  analyze  the  picture 
into  its  parts  and  relationships,  looking 
at  each  carefully  and  adequately.  The 
failure  is  that  often  the  picture  is  viewed 
only  as  a  whole — it  is  thought  of  only 
as  a  pretty  picture  and  no  more. 

4.  We  should  rationally  reflect  upon, 
elaborate  and  work  over  the  facts  which 
we  have  observed.  Only  in  this  way  can 
they  be  assimilated  with  our  permanent 
mental  possessions  and  fully  become  our 
own.  This  is  a  most  important  factor, 
since  it  represents  the  positive  reaction  of 
the  observing  mind  and  its  own  construc- 
tive activity— the  most  vital  thing  any 
mind  ever  does.  Action  is  the  law  of 
mental  life. 

5.  Finally,  we  should  synthesize  our 
detailed  observations  and'  combine  the 
various  parts  into  a  complete  whole; 
synthesis  should  follow  analysis.-  This  is 
necessary  for  unity  of  results — a  unify- 
ing of  total  impressions. 

6.  Above  all  there  should  be  "the  will 
to  learn"  which  reacts  upon  attention  and 
thus  raises  to  clearness  and  definiteness 
the  primal  impressions.  These  impres- 
sions are  are  at  first  chaotic,  unsystema- 
tized and  purposeless,  and  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  observation  and  reflection  to  re- 
solve them  into  system  and  order.  Se- 
lection of  what  is  observed  and  remem- 
bered is  determined  by  interest  and  the 
direction  of  will.  Interest  may  thus  play 
a  two-fo]d  part:  1.  Advantageous,  in 
that  observation  and  remembrance  are 
promoted  by  it;  and  2.  disadvantageous, 
in  that  we  are  disposed  thereby  to  see 
and  report  too  exclusively  from  the  chos- 
en point  of  view.  Thus  we  are  prone 
to  view  only  what  contributes  to  our 
given  goal-idea  and  overlook  all  else.  Mr 
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Darwin  himself  reports  that  while  look- 
ing for  fossils  in  Wales  there  were  every- 
where about  him  indelible  traces  of  gla- 
ciers, but  that  he  at  that  time  saw  none 
of  them. 

The  great  practical  utility  of  pictorial 
representation,  therefore,  must  be  evident 
to  all.  The  service  of  modern  illustrated 
journalism  and  the  moving-picture  insti- 
tutions, particularly  in  certain  kinds  of 


their  exhibits,  is  immense  by  way  of  lead- 
ing to  correct  and  adequate  knowledge  of 
objective  facts.  And  the  state  does  well 
in  recognizing  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  visual  instruction  in  the  schools, 
not  only  as  the  sole  means  of  correct 
knowledge  of  all  objective  facts,  but, 
when  properly  used,  as  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  fruitful  sources  of  mental  cul- 
ture and  discipline. 


THE  ADAPTATION  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  TO 
COMMUNITY  NEEDS 

E.  T.  Taylor,  Normal  School,  Plattsburgh . 


IN  considering  the  adaptation  of  Man- 
ual Training  to  community  needs  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  not 
opening  up  a  new  idea.  American  edu- 
cation has  always  included  manual  tram- 
ing  in  its  curriculum  and  whenever  this 
training  has  been  successful  it  has  invar- 
iably been  closely  related  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Our  first  courses  of  manual  training 
were  not  recognized  by  the  schools.  They 
consisted  of  the  rough  toil  of  those  brave 
men  and  women  who,  in  the  days  of  our 
colonial    history,    penetrated    the    forest 
and  blazed  the  trails  that  are  now  the 
highways  of  our  commonwealth.     Even 
in  more  recent  times  the  scanty  curricu- 
lum of  the  little  "red  school  house'*  com- 
bined with  the   imperative  tasks  of  an 
isolated  farm  furnished  the  educational 
basis  upon  which  many  a  successful,  and 
some  eminent  men  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  their  careers.     To  be  sure,  the 
manual   training  comprehended   by   this 
limited  educative  process  had   not  then 
been  reduced  to  a  "series  of  logically  re- 
lated tool  exercises"  embodied  in  either 
an  "abstract"  or  a  "concrete"  course  of 
"models,"  but  it  was  very  closely  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  young  man's  com- 
munity and  it  must  have  been  an  efficient 
complement  of  the  "three  R's;"  for  the 
point  is,  that  together  they  did  the  busi- 
ness.   AVe  say  that  such  men  were  self- 
made  men.    This  is  not  quite  the  truth. 
They  were  at  least  rough  hewn  into  the 
likeness  of  useful  members  of  society  by 
this  wholesome  school  of  imperative  ex- 
perience.    The  point  in  this  connection 
that  is  pertinent  to  our  theme  is  that  the 


manual  element,  the  "manual  training" 
if  you  please,  that  was  included  in  this 
elementary  course  of  study  was  perfect- 
ly articulated,  with,  rather  it  was  iden- 
tical with  the  needs  of  the  community 
life. 

The  community  of  the  early  days  of 
our  national  life  was  much  more  easily 
segregated  for  analytical  purposes  than 
is  the  complex  community  of  our  day. 
A  much  smaller  number  of  people  then 
composed  a  community  linit,  for  special- 
ization and  transportation  were  unde- 
veloped. Each  country  homestead  could 
easily  exist  by  itself  if  need  be,  for  a 
whole  long  dreary  winter  with  never  a 
demand  upon  the  outside  world  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  Manifold  were  the 
tasks  of  this  miniature  community  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  they  ' 
provided  a  wonderful  course  in  manual 
and  domestic  arts  for  the  young  people, 
a  course  that  was  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

But  with  the  development  of  easy  com- 
munication and  transportation  the 
boundaries  of  our  community  rapidly 
widened.  Transportation  made  competi- 
tion possible;  competition  produced 
specialization  and  specialization  in  turn 
produced  the  complexity  of  present  eco- 
nomic existence,  until  now  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  true  industrial  commun- 
ity complete  unto  itself.  The  members 
of  the  present  day  community  are  all 
specialists.  The  only  approximately  gen- 
eral industrialists  that  I  can  think  of  are 
the  housekeeper,  the  farmer  and  the 
school  janitor  and  these  three  are  Jilfir 
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affected  that  any  of  them  would  prompt- 
ly resent  being  called  a  jack-of-all  trades. 

If  adaptation  to  community  needs  is 
interpreted  as  the  furnishing  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  manifold  vocations  that  arise 
in  this  specialization,  then  adaptation  will 
never  be  attained.  Such  a  programme 
would  mean  the  duplication  of  our  my- 
riad specialized  industries  in  the  training 
afforded  by  the  school  and  their  very 
multiplicity  precludes  this.  Of  course 
jthere  are  some  large  towns  with  pre- 
dominating industries  where  the  problem 
is  comparatively  easy  to  solve  and  then 
there  are  always  a  few  definite  trades  or 
vocations  represented  in  every  commun- 
ity that  provide  apparently  a  logical  basis 
for  vocational  courses.  But  I  will  ven- 
ture a  safe  guess  that  could  the  facts  be 
ascertained,  we  should  find  that  the  ma- 
jority of  pupils  benefiting  by  such  cours- 
es ultimately  engage  in  some  other  call- 
ing than  the  one  foreordained  for  them 
by  virtue  of  their  school  training. 

America  means  equal  opportunity. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  our  democracy — 
at  least,  that  was  the  original  intention. 
Industrially,  however,  America  as  she  is 
to-day  falls  pitifully  short  of  this  ideal, 
but  youth  is  ever  optimistic  and  by  far 
the  majority  of  our  schools  are,  for- 
tunately for  the  future,  made  up  of 
pupils  who  insist  upon  being  just  "gen- 
eral purpose"  youngsters, — those  young- 
sters who  have  not  yet  been  pigeon-holed 
by  fate,  by  adversity,  or  by  the  vocation- 
al guidance  expert,  who  insist  that  they 
be  allowed  that  greatest  of  all  education- 
al experiences,  the  privilege  of  finding 
their  own  bearings,  unhampered  by 
school,  or  State,  or  social  conditions.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  early  or  how 
late  the  course  of  school  experience  may 
end,  from  a  democratic  point  of  view, 
that  course  is  a  failure  if,  after  having 
endowed  its  graduate  with  certain  funda- 
mental ambitions  and  resources,  it  does 
not  leave  him  a  future  to  make  for  him- 
self. 

Resides  the  spirit  of  true  democracy 
that  rnust  underlie  all  of  our  education 
there  is  another  generally  accepted  theory 
that  argues  against  too  abrupt  a  diversion 
of  adolescent  training  into  specialized 
channels.  This  theory  holds  that  the 
growth  of  the  individual  epitomizes  the 


growth  of  the  race.  Specialization  is 
the  last  word  in  our  civilization,  the  at- 
tribute of  a  mature  humanity.  The  very 
soul  of  youth  protests  against  it.  -Cur- 
iosity, adventure,  the  desire  to  try  the 
unknown,  the  chafing  at  present  restric- 
tions are  primal  human  instincts,  and 
primal  instincts  are  forces  implanted  by 
nature  to  lead  expanding  life  along  the 
pathway  of  development.  To  throttle, 
then,  this  experimental  instinct  of  youth 
means  the  arresting  of  development. 
This  call  of  the  untried  coming  to  us  out 
of  the  rosy  mirage  of  future  years  is 
God's  device  to  spur  us  on  to  larger  life. 
These  things  explain  the  constant,  rest- 
less striving  of  humanity,  our  oft-re- 
peated toilsome  readjustments  with  envir- 
onment by  which  humanity  keeps  up  a 
sort  of  rotation  of  crops  that  prevents 
the  otherwise  "small  potatoes  and  few  in 
a  hill." 

Now  when  we  interpret  the  needs  of 
the  community  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
modern,  specialized  industry  and  attempt 
to  fit  our  manual  training  courses  ac- 
cordingly, the  foregoing  conditions  ren- 
der our  efforts  abortive.  It  is  clear  that 
the  healthy  correlation  that  we  so  much 
desire  between  school  activity  and  com- 
munity life  must  be  based  upon  some 
other  conception  of  community  needs. 
And  here  follows  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Communities  analyze  much 
more  easily  into  homes  than  into  indus- 
tries. All  true  homes  have  constantly 
arising  needs  that  must  be  as  constantly 
met  by  the  members  of  the  family.  Just 
as  these  homes  in  the  composite  make  up 
the  community  so  these  needs  in  the 
composite  are  the  needs  of  the  commun- 
ity. Now  the  providing  for  these  needs 
by  the  members  of  the  family  sets  up 
that  activity  that  is  one  of  the  first  essen- 
tials of  true  home  life,  and  the  wisely 
trained  boy  or  girl  has  his  or  her  part  in 
this  activity.  The  community  of  our 
theme  is  their  community.  It  is  not  the 
political,  geographic,  industrial,  or  social 
institution  that  we  have  fancied  it  to  be 
but  it  is  rather  that  composite  environ- 
ment that  reacts  upon  the  separate  lives 
of  our  individual  pupils.  And  for  each 
separate  life  there  is  a  different  reaction, 
consequently,  the  needs  of  the  commun- 
ity will  receive  as  manr  diffeigijik  inter- 
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pretations  as  we  have  pupils.  This  anal- 
ysis easily  places  something  tangible  be- 
fore us  to  work  upon  should  we  as 
teachers,  desire  to  make  our  manual 
training  something  vital  to  the  lives  of 
our  pupils ;  something  worth  while  in  the 
community  rather  than  another  contribu- 
tion to  the  educational  "valley  of  dry 
bones." 

Having  thus  defined  the  true  source 
and  character  of  community  needs  let  us 
next  inquire  what  may  be  the  true  na- 
ture of  manual  training?  Going  back 
into  history  we  find  that  its  first  begin- 
nings in  American  schools  were  from 
two  foreign  born  ideas,  the  Sloyd  and  the 
Russian  systems.  The  one  was  a  set 
course  of  models;  the  other  a  logical 
course  of  tool  exercises.  They  were 
seized  upon  because  they  were  manual 
exercises  logically  arranged  and  ready  to 
serve.  The  logical  sequence  of  the  tra- 
ditional subjects  camped  upon  the  trail 
of  the  new  idea  and  like  them  it  prompt- 
ly became  academic  and  stereotyped.  We 
lost  sight  completely  of  the  most  import- 
ant truth,  the  fact  that  Sloyd  was  a  sys- 
tem of  handicraft  perfectly  adapted  to 
Swedish  rural,  home  life  and  that  the 
Russian  system  was  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  Russian  shop  schools.  The  virtue  of 
either  course  lay  not  so  much  in  its  con- 
tent as  in  its  perfect  adaptation  to  cer- 
tain definite  conditions.  Thus  we  missed 
the  trail  at  the  very  out-set  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  we  have  been  pretty  much 
in  the  woods  ever  since. 

It  is  not  the  content  of  manual  train- 
ing that  contains  the  essence  of  its  edu- 
cational value  but  rather  that  it  embodies 
the  possibility  of  a  perfectly  natural  cor- 
relation of  school  activity  with  contem- 
porary needs  arising  in  the  environment 
of  each  individual  pupil. 

In  other  words,  the  key  to  the  edu- 
cational value  of  manual  training  is  the 
motive  behind  the  work,  not  the  means 
by  which  it  is  done.  Motive  is  the  in- 
ception of  a  more  or  less  complex  psy- 
chological, industrial,  social,  and  ethical 
process  culminating  in  an  ultimate  re- 
sult. It  is  the  desirability  of  the  result 
combined  with  the  fascination  of  pur- 
suit that  sustains  tho  interest.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  greatness  of  human 
character  is  measured  bv  the  sum  of  its 


conscious  needs.  May  we  not  conclude 
therefrom  that  the  greatness  of  manual 
training  as  an  educational  medium  lies 
largely  in  its  ability  to  awaken  adoles- 
cence to  a  consciousness  of  the  material 
needs  of  community  life.  Seek  ye,  there 
fore,  the  motive  with  its  associated  re- 
sult and  all  the  rest  shall  be  added  unto 
you.  The  usableness  of  the  finished  pro- 
ject must  be  our  prime  consideration. 
The  so-called  subject  matter,  the  techni- 
cal features  of  manual  training  are  in- 
cidentals of  importance  to  be  mastered 
because  they  are  essential  to  successful 
results  and  consequent  community  good, 
not  because  they  are  the  elements  of 
some  trade  or  vocation  into  which  the 
pupil  is  later  to  be  thrust. 

Manual  training  serves  a  different 
purpose  than  technical,  industrial,  or  vo- 
cational training.  Their  motive  is  the 
acquisition  of  technical  ability  for  some 
definite  purpose  at  some  later  time.  Con- 
sequently they  should  embody  carefully 
and  logically  arranged  courses  of  tech- 
nical subject  matter  leading  to  some  defi- 
nite place  in  the  specialization  that  pre- 
vails in  the  industrial  world.  Manual 
training  has  no  need  for  courses  of 
work.  Its  order  and  sequence  are  auto- 
matically established  by  that  simple  law 
that  associates  the  new  with  the  related 
old,  and  by  the  law  of  the  natural  growth 
interests  of  the  pupil.  Instead  of  se- 
quential courses  and  doddering,  potter- 
ing accuracy  it  should  provide  the  facil- 
ities and  the  inspiration  that  will  get 
something  useful  done,  get  it  done  be- 
cause it  is  needed,  done  well  and  done 
quickly.  Let  us  say  then  that  manual 
training  is  a  practical  purpose  subject, 
calculated  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
for  adolescent  activity  and  home,  school 
and  community  needs;  intended  to  train 
young  people  not  only  to  be  good  but  to 
be  good  for  something,  thereby  fostering 
in  youth  a  spirit  which  rejoices  in  the 
honor,  dignity,  and  opportunity  of  any 
honest  labor. 

Now  manual  training  has  been  from 
its  inception  advertised  as  a  panacea  for 
nearly  all  the  ills  of  popular  education. 
Of  course  thoughtful  persons  have  never 
made  such  claims  nor  expected  such  re- 
sults, but  is  must  be  admitted  that  the 
subject  as  generally  taught  is  not  produc- 
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ing  *  satisfaction.  Personally  I  have 
heard  the  manual  training  of  our  own 
State  subjected  to  unqualified  adverse 
criticism,  not  by  the  lay  public  but  by 
educators  who  were  in  a  position  to 
judge  intelligently  and  whose  opinions 
are  held  in  State  wide  respect. 

Judging  from  the  mirror  held  up  by 
such  critics  and  by  current  popular  and 
pedagogical  literature,  much  of  our  man- 
ual training  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
"man  behind  the  taxes"  is  a  "game  that 
is  not  worth  the  candle."  This  is  what 
I  mean.  Mr.  General  Public,  who  foots 
the  bills  for  popular  education,  has  been 
assured  that  manual  training  is  a  prac- 
tical subject.  Consequently  he  looks  for 
practical  results,  and  when  he  discovers 
that  his  son,  John,  who  finishes  high 
school  in  June,  cannot  mend  a  bicycle 
tire,  pack  a  faucet,  wire  a  door-bell,  re- 
pair a  broken  chair  or  sharpen  a  kitchen 
knife,  he  naturally  becomes  skeptical. 
To  be  sure  John  has  brought  home  a 
number  of  affairs  that  he  calls  models, 
the  most  of  which  were  relegated  at  once 
to  the  attic,  that  God  given  place  for 
good-for-nothing  things  that  sentiment 
prevents  being  thrown  away.  The  few 
models  that  escaped  the  attic  and  made 
an  attempt  at  actual  usefulness  promptly 
broke  down  under  the  strain.  But  when 
John  desired  to  frame  some  pictures  for 
his  den,  to  build  a  morris  chair  for  his 
father's  Christmas  or  to  mend  his  moth- 
er's ironing  board  he  was  told  that  the 
regular  course  could  not  be  interrupted 
by  such  work  and  besides  he  was  not 
enough  of  a  mechanic  for  things  of  that 
kind,  as  if  a  fellow  could  "learn  to 
swim  and  not  go  near  the  water."  The 
boy  is  made  subservient  to  the  sequence 
of  the  course  and  the  natural  articulation 
of  the  subject  with  the  home  interests  is 
deliberately  set  aside.  Most  of  our  man- 
ual training  not  only  takes  no  account  of 
home,  school  nor  community  needs  but 
considers  their  projection  into  its  activi- 
ties as  exceedingly  detrimental.  Thus 
the  real,  live,  human  heart  of  the  scheme 
is  set  at  nought  and  that  part  of  the 
curriculum  that  bv  nature  could  be  made 
to  glow  and  sparkle  with  genuine  human 
interest  is  made  in  very  truth  a  course 
in  "wooden  work." 


If  there  has  been  plainly  a  measure  of 
failure  are  not  the  reasons  for  that  fail- 
ure as  plainly  evident?  Let  us  look  on 
the  bright  side.  There  has  surely  been 
a  gratifying  measure  of  success.  The 
reason  is  easily  evident.  Where  this 
success  has  been  attained,  either  by  wise 
intention  or  by  happy  accident  manual 
training  has  been  to  the  pupil  a  living, 
joyous,  usable  thing,  brought  closely  akin 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  as  he  has 
seen  them  through  the  morning  light  of 
youthful  vision. 

From  the  arguments  considered  and' 
the  conclusions  drawn  thus  far  it  appears 
that  it  is  not  only  highly  desirable  but 
practically  imperative  that  manual  train- 
ing be  articulated  closely  with  commun- 
ity needs.  Now  let  us  examine  some  of 
the  conditions  that  accompany  this  adap- 
tation. 

Probably  the  best  example  of  close 
articulation  of  school  and  community  is 
a  continuation  school  like  those  of  Wis- 
consin. The  description  of  these  schools 
by  their  author,  the  Wisconsin  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  appearing 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  World's  \\'ork 
is  a  fascinating  story  of  present  day 
achievements  of  pedagogical  common 
sense.  In  these  schools  the  whole  cur- 
riculum has  been  adapted;  the  manual 
or  vocational  end  being  not  only  based 
upon  but  identical  with  industrial  life. 
The  continuation  school  scheme  is  ideal 
because  it  is  as  flexible  as  vocations  are 
varied,  because  ample  time  spent  at  ac- 
tual work  makes  the  experience  practi- 
cal, and  because  readjustments  are  easily 
effected.  Furthermore  an  honest  effort 
is  made  to  relate  academic  subject  mat- 
ter to  the  industrial  motive  and  a  fi- 
nancial compensation  enables  the  pupil 
to  prolong  his  studies  sufficiently  to  es- 
cape the  blind  alleys  of  industrial  drudg- 
ery. 

If  reports  be  true,  another  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  adaptation  of  school  activ- 
ities to  real  life  may  be  found  at  Gar>% 
Indiana.  Concerning  these  schools,  one 
of  the  Columbus  papers  recently  spoke 
as  follows: 

"Great  claims  are  made  for  the  novel 
school  system  at  Gary,  claims  which  are 
in  a  sense,  an  indictment  of  the  modem 
home.     The  .school  is  open  every  work- 
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ing  day  of  the  year.  There  are  no  va- 
cations because  the  children  are  so  in- 
terested in  what  is  going  on  at  school 
that  they  do  not  want  to  be  elsewhere. 
Two  hours  of  each  day  are  spent  in  the 
regular  academic  work,  the  remainder  of 
the  time  being  devoted  to  shop  work, 
housekeeping  of  various  kinds,  music, 
art,  and  recreation." 

But  it  is  not  expected  that  continua- 
tion schools  are  to  supplant  the  regular 
existing  system  and  it  is  likely  that  there 
many  valid  objections  that  might  be  of- 
fered to  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
Gary  plan.  We  have  referred  to  these 
as  examples  because  they  apparently  em- 
body the  type,  or  at  least  the  spirit  of  the 
adaptation  that  is  under  disclussion. 

From  these  examples  it  is  evident  that, 
when  this  adaptation  is  brought  about, 
the  time  devoted  to  manual  training  will 
be  greatly  increased.  As  it  is  now  we 
are  allowed  in  most  systems  where  man- 
ual training  is  included,  perhaps  a  maxi- 
mum of  three  forty-five  minute  periods 
per  week,  108  periods  per  year  of  36 
weeks  if  none  go  by  default.  This  means 
a  total  of  slightly  over  10  eight  hour 
days  per  year.  Remember  in  this  con- 
♦  nection  too,  that  these  periods  are  dis- 
connected and  that  consequently  a  con- 
siderable time  is  lost  in  the  ceremony  of 
opening,  closing,  and  passing  of  classes, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  consumed  in  get- 
ting ready  to  work  and  in  putting  things 
away  and  cleaning  up.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate must  place  this  waste  at  at  least 
25^  ,  this  leaves  us  with  7j4  days  per 
year  or  less  than  two  months  all  told  in 
the  6  years  comprised  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  and  in  the  high  school.  A 
total  of  less  than  two  months  of  all  the 
period  of  adolescence  devoted  to  so 
called  practical  training!  Absurd?  Most 
assuredly.  And  yet  manual  training  has 
been  severely  criticised  by  the  public  be- 
cause that  with  this  pitiful  allowance  of 
time  it  has  failed  to  produce  capable 
rhechanics. 

Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  this 
time  allowance  is  insufficient  when  it 
comes  to  getting  anything  needed  done. 
The  day  of  its  usefulness  would  be  far 
spent  before  the  work  was  well  begun. 
Unless  we  can  unload  some  of  the  other 
work   from  the  curriculum  there  is  no 


solution  to  this  dilemma  except  the  Gary 
plan, — teach  the  manual  training  after 
school,  on  Saturdays,  and  during  the  va- 
cations. Personally  I  have  deliberately 
made  this  a  practice  and  am  convinced 
that  the  work  thus  accomplished  has  been 
superior  to  that  done  in  the  regular  class 
periods,  both  in  the  educational  value  to 
the  pupils  and  in  the  practical  value  of 
the  product. 

Perhaps  this  practice  is  not  entirely 
commendable,  but  this  much  is  certain. 
If  the  manual  training  has  any  vital  ar- 
ticulation with  the  needs  of  the  commun- 
ity it  will  out-grow  three  forty-five  min- 
ute periods  a  week  and  pupils  and  teach- 
er will  often  be  found  in  the  shop  out 
of  hours.  The  shop,  moreover,  will  lose 
its  traditional  primness  and  take  on  a 
measure  of  the  orderly  disorder  that  in- 
dicates use  and  there  will  be  a  deal  of 
chips  and  shavings  and  sawdust  and 
some  work  under  construction  far  too 
large  to  pack  neatly  away  in  the  instruc- 
tor's cupboard. 

If  there  is  an  increase  in  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  work  there  will  be  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  materials  used 
and  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  make  the 
manual  training  department  self  support- 
ing to  a  large  extent.  Gary  boasts  of  this 
achievement,  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Plattsburgh  has  a  department  that 
meets  all  running  expenses  except  those 
for  instruction  and  the  idea  I  am  sure  is 
far  from  unheard  of  in  many  other 
places. 

When,  as  Mr.  Anthony  of  Fitchburg 
puts  it,  "Real  Life  is  brought  to  school" 
pupils  will  no  longer  potter  for  a  whole 
term  on  some  trifling  model  of  an  ugly 
book  rack,  painstakingly  following  a 
painfully  prepared  and  meaningless 
drawing  by  an  equally  painful  and  joy- 
less series  of  steps  according  to  some 
pedagogical,  psychological,  logical  and 
scientific  order  of  analysis  laid  down  by 
the  worship  of  sequence.  Such  work  is 
inexpensive  both  in  the  material  involved 
and  in  the  teaching  energy  required  to 
present  it  and  it  is  worth  just  about  as 
much  as  it  costs,  next  to  nothing.  The 
youngster  should  have  the  chance  to 
work  out  some  man-sized  conception  of 
his  own  that  is  to  fill  some  man-sized 
need  in  his  community.    The  mechanical 
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analysis  involved  will  be  the  result  of 
the  pupil's  own  thinking,  thinking  that  is 
brought  out  by  the  same  methods  that 
are  used  in  developing  any  other  well- 
taught  lesson.  Such  teaching  requires  in- 
dividual instead  of  class  instruction.  To 
be  successful  the  teacher  must  be  in  en- 
tire sympathy  with  the  interests  of  each 
pupil.  He  must  become  responsive  to 
each  separate  home  environment.  Then, 
when,  together,  pupil  and  teacher  have 
planned  and  undertaken  the  job, 
the  teacher  must  lead  to  success.  This 
means  the  patience  that  will  share  with 
the  pupil  his  failures  and  with  him  pro- 
fit by  them;  the  good  sense  that  aban- 
dons the  "hand  made"  fetich  for  the 
labor  saving  machinery  and  processes  of 
real  life;  the  perseverence  that  helps 
patch  up  the  blunders  of  inexperience 
that  beget  discouragement ;  the  comrade- 
ship that  rejoices  with  youthful  delight 
in  ultimate  accomplishment ;  and  the  self- 
effacement  that  does  the  teacher's  part  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pupil  will  respect 
the  finished  job  as  the  product  of  his 
own  plans  and  labor.  This  is  true  teach- 
ing, the  task  that  we  set  for  him  who 
would  seek  to  adapt  manual  training  to 
community  needs. 

Now  as  to  the  expense  of  the  mater- 
ials involved.  Permit  me  to  affirm  that 
manual  training  that  cannot  easily  be 
made  to  pay  its  way  is  absolutely  inde- 
fensible. What  is  worth  having  is  worth 
paying  for.  Of  course  we  shall  strike 
the  argument  that  the  schools  are  of  a 
public  character  supported  by  popular 
taxation  and  that  somewhere  in  this 
argument  lies  a  reason  why  it  is  wrong 
to  ask  pupils,  to  pay  for  the  materials 
they  use.  What  tfie  taxes  are  for  is  to 
provide  instruction,  not  to  provide  char- 
ity where  it  is  not  needed.  When  young 
people  produce  things  involving  com- 
mercially valuable  material,  and  because 
of  their  usefulness  they  claim  those  pro- 
ductions as  their  own  personal  property, 
then  it  is  certainly  due  their  self  respect 
as  well  as  to  sound  pedagogy  that  they 
pay  for  the  materials  used.  The  moment 
this  arrangement  takes  effect  certain 
standards  are  set  up  that  otherwise  do  not 
prevail. 

To  begin  with  the  product  must  be  of 
value  when  estimated  by  grown-up  no- 


tions else  the  home  will  refuse  to  pay 
for  useless  "truck."  In  endeavoring  to 
attain  this  standard  the  pupil  necessarily 
makes  the  most  natural  possible  growth 
toward  maturity  of  thought  and  action, 
a  growth  that  we  must  concede  to  com- 
prise in  a  large'  measure  the  aim  of  all 
educational  activity. 

The  product,  furthermore,  must  be 
valuable  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  each 
separate  home  involved.  .'  This  intro- 
duces a  variety  otherwise  impossible, 
thus  enriching  the  content  of  the  work 
and  correspondingly  the  experience  of 
the  pupil. 

Then  again  work  that  is  worth  paying 
for  must  be  well  done.  Thus  the  self- 
supporting  basis  automatically  establishes 
a  high  standard  of  workmanship.  There 
are  two  extremes  common  to  our  manual 
training.  The  one  wastes  unaccountable 
hours  for  the  sake  of  accurate  construc- 
tions for  which  there  is  no  need ;  the 
other  wastes  unaccountable  material  up- 
on atrocious  carelessness  in  the  name  of 
self -activity.  Both  are  entire  strangers 
to  that  serviceability  that  strikes  a  happy 
medium  and  delivers  the  goods.  The 
world  of  practical  things  laughs  at  our 
impractical  constructions  and  inconsis- 
tent methods  and  attaches  but  little  value 
to  the  training  that  they  afford.  The 
economic  problem  demanding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  present  generation  is  the 
elimination  of  waste.  When  this  effort 
reaches  some  of  our  methods  of  teaching 
what  a  jar  they  will  receive?  And  it  is 
a  clear  case  of  economic  waste,  if,  in 
training  a  youngster  to  work  out  his  ad- 
justment to  the  needs  of  the  community 
he  is  not  taught  to  apply  the  up-to-date 
labor  saving  methods  of  the  practical 
workman.  Now  the  methods  of  the 
workman  in  real  life  are  vitually  related 
to  the  money  value  of  his  craftsmanship. 
Apply  this  same  criterion  to  the  products 
of  school  activities  and  only  sensible  pro- 
jects and  thorough  workmanship  will  be 
the  natural  out-put. 

Now,  with  the  time  devoted  to  manual 
training  increased  so  that  something 
practical  can  really  be  made  short  of  the 
morning  of  doomsday;  with  the  motive 
for  the  activities  springing  strong  and 
vital  from  the  pupil's  community  rela- 
tionship; with  %ti/e?^^>l!35l(^  P"Pi''5^ 
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work  tested  by  the  standard  of  useful- 
ness, and  his  expense  account  so  taken 
care  of  that  he  is  neither  a  beggar,  a 
public  charge,  nor  a  juvenile  grafter, 
there  develops  presently  in  our  young- 
ster the  unmistakable  air  of  a  man 
of  business.  He  has  found  himself, 
— ^has  discovered  a  tangible  relation- 
ship between  himself,  the  things  he 
is  able  to  do  and  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  and  its  many  and 
various  material  needs.  Such  a  boy  is 
more  than  likely  to  show  up  some  fine 
day  with  an  "order"  that  he  wishes  to 
fill  and  for  which  he  is  to  receive  com- 
pensation. Then  real  life  has  come  to 
school  in  earnest. 

"Order  work"  undertaken  in  the 
school  shop  is  proof  positive  that  manual 
training  has  in  reality  been  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  community.  It  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  pupils  are  acquir- 
ing skill  and  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift;  that  the  work  produced  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  if  not  superior  to  similar 
work  to  be  found  ready  made  in  the 
open  market;  that  the  school  has  actual- 
ly come  into  such  close  touch  with  the 
community's  needs  as  to  compel  the  com- 
munity's attention,  earn  its  respect,  and 
enlist  its  co-operation.  To  many  the 
idea  of  filling  orders  in  the  school  shop 
may  appear  "unsound  doctrine."  The 
Ignorant  element  in  organized  labor  is 
likely  to  protest.  But  such  things  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  idea  is 
entirely  defensible.  Not  only  does  it  in- 
dicate a  healthy  state  of  affairs  but  it 
enriches  the  content  of  the  subject,  de- 
velops the  pupil's  business  sense,  and  may 
be  to  him  a  legitimate  source  of  reve- 
nue that  will  prolong  materially  his 
school  life. 

But  if  order  work  is  undertaken  by 
our  well  ordered  and  enterprising  man- 
ual training  department  it  should  go 
without  saying  that  none  of  the  needs  of 
the  school  that  fall  within  the  capacity  of 
the  equipment  go  elsewhere  to  be  cared 
for.  The  school  itself  is  certainly  that 
part  of  the  community  whose  needs  de- 
mand the  first  consideration.  Yet  there 
is  many  a  manual  training  teacher,  even 
at  this  late  day,  whose  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things  is  so  blunt  that  he  de- 
clares emphatically  that  his  department 


is  "no  repair  shop;"  that  "it  does  not 
in  any  sense  exist  for  the  convenience  of 
the  school ; ;"  and  who  bids  the  long  suf- 
fering janitor  with  his  perennial  tinker- 
ing keep  to  his  own  side  of  the  fence. 
Permit  me  to  affirm  that  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  a  high  school 
manual  training  department  that  does 
not  do  by  far  the  bulk  of  the  school's  re- 
pairs. The  gentle,  longsuffering,  taxpay- 
ing,  general  public  ought  to  forcibly 
eject  such  a  manual  training  department 
into  the  dismal  chaos  of  that  dumping 
place  that  is  prepared  for  useless  things. 
Not 'only  should  the  manual  training  de- 
partment look  after  the  repairs  but  it  can 
easily  produce  much  of  the  new  equip- 
ment. Its  own  equipment  should  be  in- 
telligently planned  with  these  things  in 
mind. 

But  there  is  an  element  of  danger  in 
this  scheme  of  adapting  the  manual  train- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  school, — the  dan- 
ger that  some  one  will  forget  that  the 
school  exists  for  the  pupil  and  not  the 
pupil  for  the  school.  Of  course  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  time  is  that  which  asks  "What 
shall  I  get  out  of  it?"  a  spirit  that  aims 
to  do  that  which  is  required  but  no  more. 
Youth  should  be  taught  that  the  pathway 
to  success  is  not  trodden  by  men  of  this 
stamp  but  rather  by  those  whose  evident 
spirit  of  usefulness  renders  them  indis- 
pensable. There  is  very  little  difficulty 
in  securing  in  pupils  that  spirit  of  loyal- 
ty, of  helpfulness,  of  school  pride  that 
will  lead  them  to  do  willingly  the  work 
that  is  needed  by  the  institution  whose 
only  excuse  for  existence  is  to  render 
service  to  them.  But  pupils  who  are 
capable  of  doing  work  for  the  school  are 
generally  a  special  few  whose  diligence 
and  application  both  in  season  and  out 
of  season  have  developed  in  them 
a  degree  of  skill  and  judgment  above  the 
average.  Such  pupils  are  not  the  ones 
who  live  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  should  allow  them  a 
fair  remuneration  for  work  involving 
skill  and  any  considerable  amount  of 
time. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  the 
practice  of  furnishing  free  textbooks, 
pencils,  paper,  manual  training  supplies, 
and  many  other  similar  things  is  both 
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poor  pedagogy  and  bad  business  prac- 
tice? These  things  constitute  a  sort  of 
an  elementary  course  in  graft.  Pupils 
say  "What  do  I  care?  1  don't  have  to 
pay  for  it."  When  such  pupils  become 
men  they  say  "Never  mind  the  expense, 
the  State  is  rich."  Could  there  not  be 
established  under  school  conditions  a 
sort  of  a  clearing  house  scheme  whereby 
supplies,  lunches  and  like  things  would 
be  furnished  in  return  for  services 
rendered?  Such  an  arrangement  would 
take  some  time  and  thought  to  perfect 
but  it  certainly  rests  upon  economic  com- 
mon sense  and  so  far  as  the  problems 
mentioned  are  concerned  it  "would  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone." 

Now  the  last  and  most  important  re- 
quirement in  the  adapting  of  manual 
training  courses  to  community  needs  is 
the  teacher  and  that  teacher  must  be  a 
democrat,  that  is,  he  must  be  a  man  who 
believes  in  democracy  in  education,  who 
believes  that  for  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can youth,  that  educative  process  is  best 
that  is  so  general  in  its  character,  that, 
when  it  is  built  upon  accprding  to  the 
judgment  of  maturer  years,  it  will  sup- 
port whatever  life  structure  that  natural 
aptitude  and  the  opportunities  of  a  demo- 
cratic social  order  may  afford.  He  must 
understand  that  industrial  efficiency  with- 
out industrial  democracy  is  weak;  that 
coupled  with  productive  ability  must  be 
the  ability  to  share  intelligently  "in  the 
responsibilities  and  benefits  of  organized 
society." 

He  must  be  in  love  with  his  work.  I 
once  heard  a  so-called  teacher  of  wood- 
working say,  when  some  bit  of  school 
repairing  presented  itself  that  he  "wish- 
ed they  would  keep  that  kind  of  work 
out  of  the  shop,"  for  he  "always  had 
hated  carpenter  work.  What  he  was 
there  for  was  to  teach  manual  training." 
This  sort  of  a  teacher  will  not  take  pleas- 
ure nor  be  of  use  in  our  scheme  of  adapt- 
atiouj. 

Our  teacher  must  be  able  to  bring  the 
practical  methods  of  real  life  into  the 
school  shop  for  we  propose  that  the  pro- 
duct of  that  shop  shall  be  practical  things 
for  practical  purposes  and  practical 
things  come  only  of  practical  methods. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  must  be  a  prac- 
tical  man,   but   he   must   likewise   be   a 


visionary  man  for  he  must  be  capable  of 
remaining  perennially  young  that  he  may 
always  see  the  visions  of  youth.  He 
must  understand  that  he  is  teaching 
youngsters  and  not  carpentry  and  join- 
ery or  any  other  such  thing.  Many  other 
things  must  he  be  but  chiefly  among  them 
he  must  be  a  minister.  I  do  not  mean  a 
clergyman  but  a  minister  in  the  sense 
that  the  Great  Teacher  had  in  mind  when 
he  said  "If  any  would  be  great  among 
you  let  him  become  your  minister."  His 
must  be  the  ministry  of  service  for  he 
must  not  only  comprehend  and  minister 
to  the  educational  needs  of  his  pupils, 
but  must  seek  out  and  understand  the 
needs  of  •the  community  as  the  basis  of 
his  pedagogical  practice. 

Now  we  have  segregated  the  community 
and  analyzed  it  into  tangible  elements. 
We  have  discusses  the  nature  of  manual 
training  and  pointed  out  the  inter-rela- 
tion of  one  to  the  other.  We  have  noted 
quite  fully  some  of  the  conditions  and 
advantages  that  arise  when  this  natural 
relationship  is  consistently  considered, 
and  we  have  hinted  at  the  qualities  that 
must  be  found  in  the  teacher  who  is  able 
to  adapt  a  course  of  manual  training  to 
the  needs  of  a  community.  Theories 
generally  precede  practice.  This  theory 
is  the  outgrowth  of  practice.  Its  essen- 
tials have  been  tried  out  and  we  know 
that  they  will  work.  We  therefore,  here- 
with, submit  it  as  the  only  method  that 
can  save  the  manual  training  of  our  gen 
eral  purpose  school  from  the  oblivion 
that  awaits  the  inefficient. 


The  happiness  of  your  life  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  your  thoughts ;  there- 
fore, guard  accordingly. — Marcus  Aure- 
litis. 


Precept  is  instruction  written  in  the 
sand — the  tide  flows  over  it  and  the 
record  is  gone.  Example  is  graven  on 
the  rock,  and  the  lesson  is  not  soon  lost. 


There  is  no  "age  limit."  Many  of  us 
do  not  learn  how  to  live  until  we  are  past 
fifty.  Gladstone  at  eighty-six  was  bril- 
liant. Goethe  at  eighty-four  found  life 
full  of  interest.  Men  are  never  old  until 
they  think  they  a^e^ed  by  V^OOQIC 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  HEALTH  WORK 

Louis  W.  Rapeer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Pennsylvania  State  College 


RURAL  school  health  work  is  an  ef- 
fort to  use  the  principal  public 
institution  of  the  people  to  help 
them  meet  one  of  the  principal. problems 
of  life.  We  have  suddenly  awakened  in 
this  country  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  falling  far  short  of  a  rea- 
sonable and  civilized  standard  of  health 
promotion.  Preventive  medicine  and  de- 
velopment of  educational  measures  place 
us  in  a  position  to  eliminate  half  of  our 
lowered  vital  efficiency,  physical  defects, 
sickness,  and  premature  death.  When 
we  learn  that  one-fifth  of  the  persons 
annually  born  in  our  United  States  die 
in  the  first  year,  that  one- fourth  are 
dead  by  the  age  of  five,  and  that  about 
half  are  dead  by  the  age  of  twenty-five ; 
when  we  see  the  success  of  whole  states 
and  enormous  congested  cities  in  lower- 
ing the  morbidity  and  death  rate;  and 
when  we  get  such  estimates  from  groups 
of  experts  as  85  per  cent,  of  preventa- 
bility  for  typhoid  and  75  per  cent,  for 
tuberculosis,  we  are  ready  to  conclude 
that  if  education  is  really  to  educate  it 
must  contribute  its  share  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  disgraceful  health  conditions. 

This  is  not  an  academic  problem  of  the 
working  people  and  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion. From  extensive  studies  of  mor- 
tality statistics  and  the  data  of  private 
and  public  insurance  agencies  here  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  from  many  special 
studies,  we  learn  with  respect  to  the  ill- 
ness problem  that  there  are  in  this  coun- 
try not  less  than  13,000,000  cases  of  sick- 
ness each  year  among  those  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits.  The  eflfects  of  such 
illness  are  well  known.  Illness  reduces 
bodily  efficiency,  causes  losses  of  work 
and  of  wages,  and  frequently  ends  in 
death.  Webb,  Devine,  and  other  social 
students  and  workers  are  agreed  that 
from  the  sickness  of  workers  is  directly 
due  over  25  per  cent,  of  all  poverty  and 
destitution. 

Rubinow,  in  his  Social  Insurance,  re- 
ports that  in  Austria  where  the  govern- 
ment insures  workers  against  illness  and 
where  accurate  records  are  kept  of  the 
illness  problem  of  workers,  with  nearly 
three  million  workers  insured  in   1907, 


there  occurred  1,623,000  cases  of  sick- 
ness, causing  a  loss  of  28  million  days. 
Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  entire  work- 
ing army  suflFered  such  loss,  and  the 
average  time  lost  was  17  days  each.  How 
much  of  low  vital  working  efficiency 
there  resulted  could  not  well  be  meas- 
ured. 

In  Germany,  with  over  thirteen  mil- 
lion insured  against  sickness,  there  were 
(in  1908)  5,200,000  cases  of  illness,  or 
40  per  hundred  persons,  and  the  number 
of  days  lost  was  104  million,  or  20  days 
for  each  case  of  sickness,  and  an  average 
of  eight  days  for  each  of  the  thirteen 
million  insured. 

Of  course,  these  are  only  partial  costs 
since  the  public  taxation  for  public  hos- 
pitals and  other  such  health  agencies  is 
not  here  included,  and  still  other  costs 
are  omitted.  Since  we  have  as  yet  in 
this  country  no  such  systems  of  social 
insurance  we  do  not  yet  have  accurate 
statistics  of  the  health  problem  of  our 
own  workers.  But  these  illness  losses 
may  from  several  sources  be  computed 
as  an  average  of  over  two  weeks  of  work 
and  not  far  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
workers'  annual  wages,  including  medi- 
cal, burial,  and  other  such  expenses,  both 
private  and  public.  When  we  study  the 
annual  wages  of  our  workers,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  now  being  industrial 
wage-earners  of  the  factory  type,  and 
find  that  the  median  annual  wage  is  not 
far  from  $650  to  $700,  and  that  this 
sum  is  hardly  up  to,  and  certainly  not 
above,  the  minimum  amount  necessary 
for  a  family  with  which  to  maintain  a 
minimum  standard  of  living — when  we 
see  our  industrial  population  working  so 
close  to  this  minimum — then  we  realize 
what  the  direct  and  indirect  loss  of  even 
one-twentieth  of  the  annual  wages  for 
sickness  really  means,  especially  when 
we  learn  further  that  about  50  per  cent, 
of  it  is  reasonably  preventable.  Our 
working  people  can  not  afford  it. 

In  a  recent  investigation,  Dr.  Thos. 
D.  W'ood  discovered  that  the  health 
status  of  rural  school  children  is  on  the 
whole  as  bad  or  worse  than  that  of  city 
children,  contraryDi|Oizai  i^feiieral  opinion. 
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The  general  problem  of  health  and  nor- 
mal recreation  for  adults  in  the  country 
is  also  as  great  or  greater  than  in  most 
cities  even  though  we  find  that  the  death 
rate  is  not  as  high  for  several  causes  of 
death.  In  a  recent  survey  of  rural  school 
hygiene  in  Pennsylvania  the  writer  was 
able  to  display  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  7,375  rural  schools  as  reported  by 
medical  inspectors  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  to  show  from  U.  S.  Mortality 
Statistics  the  principal  causes  of  death 
in  order  of  frequency  for  the  children  of 
the  state  and  for  the  entire  rural  popula- 
tion, and  finally  to  show  the  ailments  of 
the  rural  school  children  as  found  by  the 
above  mentioned  school  physicians.  Two 
of  these  tables  are  displayed  below: 

Deaths  of  Children  of  School  Age"  in 

Pennsylvania,  1912 

Selected  from  National  Mortality  Statistics 

Thirty  principal  causes  of  death  in  order  of 

frequency  for  sum  of  all  ages 

High 
Lower     and 
El€-      Gram- 
mentarv     mar     Total 
School  School  School 
Age      Age      Ages 

5-9  10-19  5-19 

Total  for  all  causes. . . .  1,202  1,614  2,816 

1.  Accidents   (total)....-....  368     749  1,117 

2.  Tuberculosis   (total) 189     895  1,084 

3.  Diphtheria  497     116     613 

4.  Pneumonia    (total) 148     243     391 

5.  Heart  disease,  organic...  101     288     389 

6.  Typhoid   fever 77     254     333 

7.  Appendicitis    57     189     246 

8.  Scarlet   fever 152       42     194 

9.  Broncho-pneumonia  109       48     157 

10.  Rheumatism,  articular 55  93  148 

11.  Meningitis    (total) 61  63  124 

12.  Bright's    disease 35  80  115 

13.  Puerperal  state 0  104  104 

14.  Endocarditis,    acute 34  63  97 

15.  Nephritis,    acute 42  53  95 

16.  Measles    68  24  92 

17.  EHarrhca  and  enteritis....  66  21  87 

18.  Diabetes  15  49  46 

19.  Hernia,  intestinal  obs 18  54  52 

20.  Tetanus    29  23  51 

21.  Epilepsy  9  42  51 

22.  Peritonitis,    simple 18  32  50 

23.  Suicide   0  48  48 

24.  Bones,  diseases  of 17  30  47 

25.  Stomach  diseases,  others  29  15  44 

26.  Spinal  cord,  other  diseases  22  22  44 

27.  Cancer  (total) 22  19  41 

28.  Pharynx,   diseases   of 20  15  35 

29.  Influenza    10  20  30 

30.  Ears,  diseases  of 10  14  24 

(Small  pox)    10  1  11 

Note — This  table  shiows  the  causes  of  death 
of  children  of  school  age  according  to  the 
diagnoses  sent  in  to  the  State  Department  oif 
Health   and   by  it   forwarded  to  Washington. 


It  shows  the  thirty  diseases  which  ..re  most 
destructive  to  child  life  at  these  ages.  Nearly 
3,000  children  and  youth  of  school  age  died 
during  the  year.  The  means  of  prevention 
along  the  lines  of  education,  developing  bodily 
resistance  through  exercise,  careful  and  fre- 
quent inspection  and  follow-up  work,  annual 
physical  examinations,  looking  out  for  carriers 
of  infectious  diseases  such  as  typhoid  and 
diphtheria,  and  thorogoing  school,  home,  and 
community  sanitation,  are  all  problems  for 
rural  schools  that  if  met  would  help  the  rural 
population  to  solve  its  principal  life  problems. 

Thirty- Seven  Causes  of  Death  for  the  En- 
tire Population  in  the  Rural  Districts 
OF  Pennsylvania  Arranged  in  Order 
of  Frequency 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  Rural 
Districts,  1912,  were  54,209.  (U.  S.  Mortality 
Statistics.) 

According  to  Fisher's  tables,  23,(X)0  of  these 
deaths  of  country  people  were  reasonab^ 
preventable. 

Cities  are  defined  as  municipalities  of  10,(XX) 
or  more  population,  rural  districts  regions  with 
less. 

1.  Heart  disease,  organic 4,880 

2.  Ext.  causes,  accidents 4.633 

3.  Diarrhea  and   Enteritis 4,272 

4.  Tuberculosis  4,349 

5.  Early  infancy  other  disease 4,011 

6.  Apoplexy,  cerebral  hem 3,366 

7.  Pneumonia    3,479 

8.  Nephritis,  acute 2.593 

9.  Cancer 2,504 

10.  Bronchopneumonia    1.942 

11.  Stomach,  other  dis 1.024 

12.  Diphtheria  and  croup 973 

13.  Old   age 881 

14.  Ill  defined  diseases 818 

15.  Bronchitis    789 

16.  Malformation  776 

17.  T>T)hoid   681 

18.  Arteries,  diseases  of 680 

19.  Paralysis    565 

20.  Convulsions    363 

21.  Influenza    506 

22.  Whooping    cough 491 

23.  Diabetes  471 

24.  Measles    454 

25.  Liver,  cirrhosis  of 433 

26.  Hernia,  intestinal  ob 398 

27.  Meningitis   367 

28.  Angina  pectoris 328 

29.  Rheumatism  of  heart 259 

30.  Paralysis  of  insane 256 

31.  Spinal  cord   diseases,  other 240 

32.  Pulmonary    congestion 235 

33.  Puerperal  septicemia 228 

34.  Scarlet    fever 220 

35.  Appendicitis    207 

36.  Liver,  other  disease  of 201 

37.  Epilepsy   200 

Note—Only  881  of  the  54.209  persons  died 

of  old  age,  less  than  two  per  cent.  Most  of 
the  deaths  under  Nos.  3  and  5  were  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  mothers,  mostly  native-born 
mothers,    too,    few    of    whom    have    had    any 
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What  are  we  going  to  do  to  help  the 
rural  population  meet  this  life  situation 
in  which  less  than  two  per  cent,  are 
reaching  the  age  of  "three  score  years 
and  ten"  and  when  thousands  go  through 
life  debilitated,  maimed,  and  wronged  by 
diseases  and  defects  of  a  preventable 
and  easily  correctable  character  from 
which  they  suffered  in  early  life? 
In  the  first  place  we  must  get  acquainted 
with  the  facts!  Prospective  teachers  in 
the  normal  and  other  training  schools 
as  well  as  teachers  in  service  must  be 
educated  along  modern  school  health 
lines.  A  large  number  of  free  bulletins, 
such  as  the  epoch  making  bulletin  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  by  Dr.  Dres- 
slar  on  "Rural  School  Houses  and 
Grounds,"  and  a  growing  number  of  val- 
uable books  are  to-day  easily  obtainable 
where  five  or  six  years  ago  such  liter- 
ature was  not  available. 

The  courses  in  general  hygiene  in  our 
elementary  and  high  schools  should  be 
improved  in  the  direction  of  more  time, 
better  teachers,  and  better  texts.  Prac- 
tical personal,  public,  community,  and 
occupational  hygiene  should  be  taught, 
not  merely  for  giving  health  information 
but  for  developing  workable  health  ideals 
and  habits.  The  large  number  of  per- 
sons going  directly  from  high  schools  to 
the  classrooms  as  teachers  may  well  have 
special  training  along  the  line  of  school 
hygiene  in  the  high  schools. 

For  the  graduates  of  our  normal 
schools  to  go  out  as  rural  school  teach- 
ers without  a  thorough-going  study  of 
rural  life  and  education  and  a  similarly 
thorough  course  in  rural  school  hygiene 
is  little  short  of  criminal,  considering  the 
demonstrable  needless  deaths  and  illness- 
es due  to  ignorance  of  practical  school 
hygiene  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The 
simple  essentials  of  medical  supervision, 
school  sanitation,  physical  education,  the 
teaching  of  hygiene,  and  the  hygiene  of 
methods  of  teaching  and  mangement  can 
be  treated  in  a  course  one  term  in  length, 
and  this  should  be  a  required  minimum. 

A  selected  group  of  school-health  hand- 
books for  teachers,  superintendents,  phy- 
sicians, and  nurses  is  as  follows: 

Allen,  "Civics  and  Health." 

Bancroft,  "'Games  for  Playground, 
Home,  School,  and  Gymnasium." 


Burk,  "Health  and  the  School." 

Cabot,  "Volunteer  Work  in  the 
Schools." 

Coleman,  "The  People's  Health,"  for 
upper  grades  and  high  schools. 

Cornell,  "Health  and  Medical  Inspec- 
tion of  School  Children." 

Cruickshank,  "School  Clinics." 

Curtis,  "Play  and  Recreation  in  the 
Open  Country." 

Chisholm,  "The  Medical  Inspection 
of  Girls  in  Secondary  Schools." 

Denison,  "Helping  School  Children." 

Ditman,  "Home  Hygiene  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Disease,"  for  home  and 
school. 

Dresslar,  "School  Hygiene." 

Foster,  "The  Social  Emergency,"  a 
book  on  sex  hygiene  and  education. 

Gulick  and  Ayres,  "Medical  Inspection 
of  Schools." 

Gulick  series  of  hygiene  texts  for  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Hoag  and  Terman,  "Health  Work  in 
the  Schools." 

Johnson,  "Education  by  Plays  and 
Games." 

Rapeer,  "Educational  Hygiene"  (in 
press). 

Rapeer,  "School  Health,"  a  handbook 
for  teachers  (in  preparation). 

Rapeer,  "School  Health  Administra- 
tion." 

Rapeer,  "The  Administration  of 
School  Medical  Inspection." 

Richards,  "Hygiene  for  Girls." 

Ritchie  hygiene  series  for  elementary 
schools. 

Perry,  "The  Wider  Use  of  the  School 
Plant." 

Sill,  "The  Child,"  good  for  the  home 
as  well  as  lower  grades  in  school. 

Terman,  "The  Teacher's  Health." 

Terman,  "The  Hygiene  of  Instruc- 
tion" (in  preparation). 

Terman,  "The  Hvgiene  of  the  School 
Child." 

Tolman,  "Hygiene  for  the  worker," 
good  for  industrial  hygiene  in  upper 
grades. 

Wood,  "School  Sanitation"  (in  pre- 
paration). 

Beside  these  books  there  are  many 
free  pamphlets  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  by  va- 
rious state  boards  of  health  and  boards 
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of  education,  procurable  for  the  asking. 
Kingsley*s  book  on  open-air  schools,  en- 
titled "Open  Air  Crusaders"  may  be  ob- 
tained free  of  charge,  or  for  the  post- 
age, from  the  Elizabeth  McCormick 
Memorial  Fund,  Chicago.  Any  teacher 
can  build  up  a  free  library  on  most 
phases  of  educational  hygiene  for  her 
school  or  herself  with  little  trouble. 

Next  must  come  a  strong  system  of 
medical  supervision  for  rural  districts. 
With  this  great  work  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
in  New  York  and  with  a  first  class  edu- 
cational hygienist  as  director  for  the  en- 
tire state  and  with  the  prospect  and 
sense  of  the  need  of  rural  school  nurses, 
this  matter  will  soon  be  well  taken  care 
of.  A  great  responsibility  rests  on  New 
York  for  making  this  work  a  success 
and  for  planning  a  system  that  will  prove 
a  permanently  successful  example  that 
will  not  have  to  be  revolutionized  in  a 
few  years.  Along  with  this  will  come 
the  school  health  education  of  your  dist- 
rict superintendents  and  perhaps  the  ap- 
pointment of  district  or  county  educa- 
tional hygienists  to  give  that  close  super- 
vision w^hich  has  been  found  indispen- 
sable for  good  school  work  of  a  more 
scholastic  character.  In  each  case  the 
special  supervisor  of  this  kind  should  be 
both  a  physician  and  a  physical  educator, 
one  who  is  able  to  guide  and  control  all 
phases  of  educational  hygiene  including 
medical  supervision,  physical  education, 
school  sanitation,  the  teaching  of  hy- 
giene, and,  fifth,  the  hygiene  of  methods 
of  teaching  and  management.  This  kind 
of  work  is  the  big  problem  in  most 
states.  You  are  near  its  solution.  In 
Pennsylvania,  unfortunately,  although 
we  have  a  state- wide  system  of  medical 
and  sanitary  inspection,  the  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
thus  introducing  divided  control  which 
will  yet  have  to  be  changed. 

Every  careful  survey  of  school  san- 
itation in  rural  districts  is  terribly  de- 
pressirfg.  If  you  do  not  want  your  faith 
in  democracy  shattered  do  not  visit  many 
rural  schools  on  tours  of  sanitary  inspec- 
tion. Our  survey  shows  that  of  7,375 
rural  schools  inspected  6,730  were  in- 
sanitary in  one  or  more  respects.  Dres- 
slar**?   bulletin   mentioned   before   is   the 


first  volume  on  this  subject  in  our  lan- 
guage of  any  thorogoing  character.  I 
cannot  enter  into  all  the  phases  of  so 
great  a  problem  here.  Anyone  can  get 
this  bulletin,  however,  and  the  one  on 
Sanitary  Requirements  for  Rural 
Schools  issued  by  the  national  associa- 
tions of  education  and  medicine,  Dr. 
Thos.  D.  Wood,  Columbia  University, 
Secretary.  Many  states  are  printing 
very  suggestive  bulletins  along  these 
lines,  such  as  those  of  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, and  Minnesota.  The  writer  will 
soon  have  an  article  published  on  the 
same  line  in  the  new  magazine,  "School 
and  Society,"  entitled  "The  Standardiza- 
tion of  the  Rural  School  Plant."  This 
gives  in  brief  compass  the  chief  sanitary 
and  other  physical  requirements  of  rural 
schools,  classifiing  them  into  six  groups. 

(The  speaker  here  gave  many  of  the 
standards  with  respect  to  school  sanita- 
tion and  dwelt  upon  the  newer  principles 
of  ventilation  which  tend  to  eliminate  de- 
ficiency of  oxygen  and  increase  of  car- 
bon dioxide  as  the  factors  in  poor  ven- 
tilation, and  called  attention  to  the  re- 
searches of  Hill  as  given  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  entitled  "The  Relation  of 
the  Atmosphere  to  Our  Health,"  and  to 
those  of  Bass,  McCurdy,  Gulick  and 
others  as  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Fourth  International  School  Hygiene 
Congress,  Dr.  Thos.  Story,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Secretary.  The 
saving  of  about  half  of  the  fuel  cost  with 
the  system  of  recirculation  of  air  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  extensive  investiga- 
tion. The  New  York  Commission  on 
School  Ventilation  now  at  work  has  al- 
ready made  some  striking  conclusions.) 

Play  and  recreation  in  the  country  are 
much  needed  by  old  and  young.  The 
rural  population  in  many  counties  and 
whole  states  is  actually  decreasing  and 
far  too  many  of  our  youth  find  the  farm 
a  dull,  sordid  place  of  all  work  and  no 
play  and  are  leaving  it  for  the  cities. 
The  rural  school  should  meet,  or  help 
meet,  the  needs  of  rural  life  and  it  has 
a  fine  opportunity  at  this  point.  I  need 
but  suggest  the  value  of  Curtis'  book  on 
"Play  and  Recreation  for  the  Open 
Country"  at  this  point.  Many  recreative 
and  educational  ggm^|^and  plays  should 
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be  taught  country  children;  apparatus' 
for  play  should  be  on  every  rural  school 
ground ;  the  rural  school  should  be  made 
an  evening  recreational  center  for  old 
and  young;  and  a  more  joyful  spirit 
should  pervade  the  school  life.  A  teach- 
er who  will  not  get  out  on  the  play- 
ground at  recesses  and  play  with  the 
pupils  is  only  half  a  teacher.  For  her 
own  health  and  poise,  and  for  better  at- 
tainment of  the  goal  of  life  she  should 
regard  play  as  an  opportunity.  Play 
should  be  a  part  of  every  course  of  study 
and  teachers  should  be  trained  and  tested 
along  the  lines  of  play,  games,  recrea- 
tions, calisthenics  for  the  classroom,  and 
the  construction  and  use  of  play  appar- 
atus. 

No  teacher  should  go  into  the  school 
from  normal  schools  who  does  not  un- 
derstand how  to  lead  in  folk  dancing. 
By  the  use  of  movable  school  chairs  in- 
stead of  desks  screwed  to  the  floor  the 
classroom  can  be  put  lo  most  of  the 
uses  of  a  small  gymnasium.*  If  the  rural 
school  is  to  be  used  as  an  evening  so- 
cial and  recreation  center  there  is  no 
reason,  except  the  narrow  prejudices 
and  traditions  that  are  driving  boys  and 
girls  from  the  farms,  to  keep  folk  danc- 
ing out  of  the  rural  school  for  the  youth 
and  adults  of  the  neighborhood.  City 
schools  have  long  had  such  advantages. 
One  big  reason  for  the  consolidated 
school  is  the  better  opportunity  it  affords 
for  such  a  social  and  recreation  center 
with  youth  in  attendance  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  some  social  life  pos- 
sible. To  eliminate  the  prejudices,  we 
need  wise  guidance  and  publicity.  Dem- 
onstrations may  well  be  held  at  every 
county  institute.  The  use  of  pictures  of 
children  and  youth  engaged  in  such 
plays,  games,  and  dances  will  do  much 
to  make  them  gain  in  favor.  Let  us  lead 
and  educate  the  people  rather  than  at- 
tempt merely  to  drive  them  by  legisla- 
tion. Legislation  is  good  but  education 
is  better.     Both  are  desirable. 

Some  specially  helpful  free  (or  free 
for  the  postage)  bulletins  are: — Curtis, 
"The  Reorganized  School  Playground" 
(ten  cents),  Supt.  of  Documents,  Gov- 


♦Such    as    the    Moulthrop    Movable    Chair- 
Desks. 


ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  "A  Practical  Recreation  Manual 
for  Schools,"  State  Board  of  Education 
of  Oregon. 

"Play  and  Athletics  for  Virginia  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Virginia. 

Sample  copies  of  the  "Playground,"  a 
monthly  magazine,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Playground  offices.  No  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  It  should  be  in 
every  school  where  the  play  life  of  chil- 
dren is  made  a  feature.  The  Hanmer- 
Perry  bulletin  of  the  Sage  Foundation 
on  "Recreation  in  Springfield,  111.,"  is 
of  immense  ,value. 

Most  rural  school  playgrounds  are  too 
small  but  few  are  well  used  as  they  are. 
The  excellent  work  done  by  several 
county  superintendents  of  Pennsylvania 
in  organizinz  play  festivals  and  school- 
field  meets  as  well  as  organized  play 
activities  at  the  schools  are  worthy  of 
wide  emulation. 

The  text-books  for  teaching  hygiene 
used  most  commonly  in  the  rural  schools 
are  not  the  best.  Older  texts  emphasiz- 
ing principally  the  anatomy  and  physiol- 
igy  of  the  human  body  are  quite  com- 
mon, but  the  newer  books  dealing  with 
how  to  live  healthily  and  happily  in  this 
world  are  making  their  way.  We  need 
hygiene  books  especially  constructed  for 
rural  schools.  Since  each  township 
selects  its  own  text-books  in  this  state, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  learn  of  the  actual 
texts  that  are  generally  used,  although 
the  answers  to  questions  asked  teachers 
assembled  in  several  county  institutes 
seem  to  support  the  above  conclusions. 

Teachers  should  learn  to  teach  hygiene 
in  such  a  way  as  to  create  habits  and 
ideals  of  healthy  living.  By  daily  ques- 
tioning the  pupils  about  the  ventilation 
of  their  sleeping  rooms,  about  their  use 
of  a  tooth  brush  and  visits  to  a  dentist, 
abouth  the  drinking  of  coffee  and  tea, 
about  bathing  and  washing,  about  hours 
of  sleep,  about  their  food,  and  many 
other  matters,  a  teacher  may  gradually 
change  the  health  habits,  ideals,  and 
standards  of  a  community.  The  sug- 
gestions given  in  Hoag  and  Terman's 
book  previously  mentioned  are  helpful. 
Every  case  of  sickness  of  the  pupils  and 
every  case  of  physical  defects  may  be 
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utilized  in  one  way  or  another  without 
offence  in  developing  right  attitudes  to- 
ward the  health  problem  and  right  habits 
for  solving  it.  As  suggested  before, 
teachers  and  county  superintendents  and 
supervisors  must  first  be  educated  along 
health  lines.  With  the  present  large 
number  of  valuable  books  there  is  no 
excuse  for  ignorance  along  these  lines. 
A  volume  on  school  health  can  be  read 
in  a  few  evenings  spent  as  concentrated- 
ly  as  teachers  read  novels. 

The  poor  arrangement  of  programmes 
of  study,  the  irritating  methods  of  man- 
agement and  discipline,  the  lack  of  tact 
and  control,  may  all  be  means  of  lower- 
ing the  tone,  and  consequently  the 
health,  of  the  classroom.  Just  as  a  well 
lighted,  and  well  tinted  room  with  beau- 
tiful, restful  and  suggestive  decorations 
may  be  a  great  means  toward  joy  and 
health,  so  may  the  teacher's  method  of 
teaching  and  management  be  a  benedic- 
tion or  its  opposite.  Rooms  and  teach- 
ers observed  seem  to  require  this  sug- 
gestion. 

Through  these  five  divisions  of  work 
will  your  rural  school  health  problem 
be  met.  The  great  advance  you  have 
made  here  to-day  in  organizing  the  first 
division  of  school  hygiene  in  the  history 
of  this  State  Association  shows  that  you 
here  have  leaders  who  are  going  to  bring 
back  into  human  life  something  of  the 
breadth  and  fundamental  character  of 
the  education  of  the  ancient  Greeks  who 
reverenced  Hygieia  and  made  health 
and  physical  education  the  foremost  ob- 
ject of  their  endeavors.  It  is  strange 
that  the  division  is  being  formed  so  late, 
after  the  Association  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  fifty  years  or  more,  but  this  is 
the  story  for  all  other  states.  The  reawak- 
ening of  the  physical  conscience  of 
school  masters  and  of  the  general  pub- 
lic with  respect  to  school  hygiene  has 
come  about  in  the  last  few  years.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  opportunity  to 
take  the  great  public  interest  in  this 
question  and  your  present  splendid 
scheme  of  administration  and  utilize 
them  for  making  in  the  Empire  State 
"growth  more  perfect,  life  more  vigor- 
ous, decay  less  rapid,  and  death  more 
remote." 


As  a  further  suggestion  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  Pennsylvania  along  these 
lines  I  add  the  recommendations  which 
I  have  so  far  made  to  the  State  Edu- 
cational Association  with  respect  to 
rural  school  hygiene  in  that  state.  They 
may  contribute  further  to  the  concrete- 
ness  and  suggestiveness  of  this  decision. 

1.  That  the  Association  continue  the 
study  of  rural  school  hygiene  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  definite  means  for  se- 
curing improvements  be  organized  by  the 
Association. 

2.  That  the  state  administration  of 
medical  and  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

3.  That  county  administration  of  rural 
school  health  provisions  be  in  charge  of 
the  county  superintendents  and  county 
boards  of  education,  if  provided,  and 
that  it  include  school  nurses  under  com- 
petent supervision. 

4.  That  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  appoint  an  educational 
hygienist  to  promote  school  health  pro- 
gress in  all  districts. 

5.  That  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  engage  more  vigorously 
along  several  lines  of  health  promotion. 

6.  That  if  the  state  administration  of 
medical  and  sanitary  inspection  cannot 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  the  appro- 
priations to  the  Board  of  Health  for 
this  purpose  be  greatly  increased  in 
order  to  provide  school  nurses,  compet- 
ent supervision,  and  certain  other  fea- 
tures. 

7.  That  the  school  code  be  modified  to 
provide  for  mandatory  medical  and  san- 
itary inspection  in  all  districts  of  the 
State,  more  satisfactory  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  vaccination  law. 
greater  educational  publicity  with  respect 
to  plans  and  standards  for  rural  school- 
houses  and  grounds,  lighting  preponder- 
anty  from  the  left,  and  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  against  lighting  from  in 
front  of  the  pupils,  a  classroom  tem- 
perature while  school  is  in  session  not 
higher  than  68  degrees  Fahrenheit,  a  di- 
rect reading  hygrometer  in  each  school 
with  provision  fa)|itiil5b^^®Qgpvidinsj 
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satisfactory  air  conditions,  for  keeping  all 
outside  doors  of  schools  unlocked  unless 
provided  with  "panic  bolts"  easily  man- 
ipulated by  any  elementary  school  child, 
and  for  a  satisfactory  drinking  water 
supply  on  school  grounds. 

8.  That  the  health  education  of  our 
prospective  teachers  and  superintendents 
be  greatly  improved  in  the  high  schools 
and  normal  schools,  and  while  in  service. 

9.  That  only  light-colored,  translucent 
shades  be  used ;  and  that  the  suggestions 
regarding  the  value  of  fumigation  of 
buildings  be  carefully  investigated  and 
reported  upon  to  the  Association. 


10.  That  far  more  attention  be  given 
to  rural  play  and  recreation. 

11.  That  the  teaching  of  hygiene  be 
improved  by  better  methods,  better  texts, 
better  prepared  teachers,  social  center 
activities,  school  nurses,  and  a  closer 
correlation  with  the  health  needs  and 
conditions  of  country  children  and  par- 
ents. 

12.  That  state  appropriations  be  with- 
held from  districts  in  which  school  build- 
ings and  grounds  are  not  in  a  thoroughly 
sanitary  condition. 


SPEECH  DEFECTS  AND  SOME  METHODS  FOR 
THEIR  TREATMENT 

Mrs.  Mary  Kirk  Scripture,  New  York  City 


WHETHER  speech  defects  are 
caused  by  after-effects  of  chil- 
dren's diseases,  imitation,  trau- 
matic shock,  left-handedness,  speech  con- 
flict, puberty,  environment,  or  particular 
habits,  statistics  show  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately half  a  million  speech  defec- 
tives in  the  United  States,  a  number  far 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  insane  or  feeble-minded. 
There  are  now  but  few,  among  the  un- 
explained disorders  of  humanity,  as  com- 
mon as  stuttering.  In  Bluemel's  "Stam- 
mering and  Cognate  Speech  Defects" 
there  are  listed  in  the  bibliography  432 
treatises  and  400  magazine  articles,  and 
it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  to 
add  enough  others  to  make  the  number 
a  thousand ;  but  the  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject is  a  mass  of  confusion  and  contra- 
diction and  it  may  be  well  said  with  Mac- 
Cready  that  there  has  never  been  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  stuttering.  Lack 
of  attention  to  this  subject  in  schools  is 
more  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  we 
know  so  little  about  this  defect  and  how 
to  treat  it  successfully. 

As  Browning  says:  Stammering  is  so 
commonly  considered  "an  inherited  weak- 
ness of  the  mechanisms  of  speech,"  "a 
developmental  neurosis"  ( Hudson-Ma- 
kuen),  an  infective  neurosis,  an  anxiety 
neurosis  (psychosexual,  general,  etc.)  or 
fright    inhibition,    a    disturbance   of   the 


cerebral  or  cortical  speech  centers,  "a 
transient  auditory  amnesia"  (Bluemel), 
"a  spastic  inco-ordinations-neurosis" 
(Fuld-Romberg,  similar  to  Kussmaul's 
designation  as  a  spastic  co-ordinations- 
neurosis),  ataxia  of  the  speech  mechan- 
ism, an  associative  aphasia  (Hoepfner), 
a  mental  tic,  a  disturbance  of  the  will, 
a  psychosis,  "a  diseased  state  of  mind" 
(Scripture),  or  something  intangible  and 
speculative,  that  it  seems  crude  to  offer 
any  simple  comprehensive  interpretation. 

To  say  that  stammering  is  the  result 
of  fear  (a  phobia),  fright,  psychic  insult, 
amnesia,  auto-suggestion,  mental  confu- 
sion, multiple  thought,  sexual  suppres- 
sion, lack  of  confidence,  or  what  not, 
fails  to  explain  essential  features  of  the 
disorder.  Such  things  may  be  in  play 
at  times,  but  do  not  account  for  the  un- 
derlying condition. 

Nor  is  the  claim  any  more  satisfactory 
that,  "many,  perhaps  most,  cases  find  an 
immediate  cause  in  imitation"  (Desslar, 
1913)  "although  that  may  on  occasion  be 
the  exciting  factor." 

We  hardly  know  with  whom  to  agree. 
However,  whether  we  decide  that  the 
great  shufHing  of  terms  is  causing  much 
confusion  or  whether  the  defects  under 
consideration  are  medical  or  psycholog- 
ical problems,  or  whether  teachers  and 
elocutionists  are  looking  for  the  chief  dis- 
turbance in  the   respiratory  mechanism. 
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my  chief  problem  at  the  present  moment 
is  to  try  to  aid  those  sufferers  who  ap- 
parently have  no  pathological  disturb- 
ances and  are  capable  of  helping  them- 
selves. 

All  the  various  discussions  concerning 
the  cause  of  dyslalia — difficult  speech — 
we  shall  reserve  for  another  dissertation 
and  undertake  now  to  state  some  of  the 
treatment  for  both  dyslalia  and  pseudola- 
lia  that  may  be  of  service  to  the  teacher 
who  is  mostly  interested  in  "results." 
This  correction  of  speech  defects  is 
worthy  of  psychological  attention  for  as 
Makuen  says:  "If  we  correct  the  habit, 
without  at  the  same  time  restoring  the 
patient's  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
ability  to  speak  freely,  the  cure  will  only 
be  temporary." 

"In  other  words,  one's  attempts  at  the 
verbal  imagery  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  speech  may  be  thwarted  by  the 
mental  or  psychic  stress  of  one's  environ- 
ment." 

There  are  many  methods  employed 
now-a-days  to  bring  about  these  desired 
results,  and  some  of  the  means  employed 
have  much  merit ;  the  things  of  value 
■which  can  and  should  be  used  as  part  of 
a  rational  treatment  of  speech  defects 
may  be  gathered  from  such  authorities  as 
Liebman,  Makuen,  and  Scripture. 

Liebman's  method  includes: 

1.  Singing. 

2.  Use  of  lengthened  vowels  in  separate 
words  and  in  short  sentences  spoken 
with  instructor. 

3.  Short  sentences  spoken  after  instruct- 
or who  ceases  gradually  to  lengthen 
vowels. 

4.  Question  containing  part  of  answer. 

5.  Reading  with  no  omission  and  no 
change  of  text. 

6.  Short  story  given  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, patient  repeating  word  for 
word. 

7.  Same  story  given  connectedly.  Pa- 
tient repeats  it. 

8.  Long  story  given  connectedly  but 
once;  patient  tells,  what  he  remem- 
bers. 


9.  Patient  must  read  through  a  story  of 
several  pages  and  give  it  in  his  own 
words  as  a  connected  whole. 

10.  Questions  in  mathematics,  physics, 
geography,  history,  etc. 

Taking  this  method  as  a  basis  for  de- 
velopment, I  have  incorporated  five  ele- 
ments into  my  treatment,  which  consists, 
first,  of  the  aims — meaning  the  curing  of 
pupils  of  their  pernicious  speech  habits 
and  the  bodily  or  facial  contortions  which 
accompany  such  habits,  by  inculcating  the 
correct  habits  of  speech.  Under  correct 
habits  of  speech  are  included  proper  pos- 
ture, respiration,  articulation,  phonation, 
fluency  and  thinking;  second,  of  the  em- 
phasis on  rhythm,  as  used  in  a  rational 
treatment;  third,  of  distractions  as  used 
in  any  rational  treatment;  fourth,  of 
voice  quality  and  fifth,  of  confidence. 
These  five  elements  somewhat  elaborated 
and  very  diversified,  so  that  something 
suitable  if  found  for  the  individual,  make 
up  the  ground  work  for  the  following 
method : 

1.  Breathing. 

a  Active  calisthenics, 
b  Regulation  of  breathing.  (Breath  con- 
trol.) 
c  Regulation  and  use  of  octave  twist, 
d  Regulation  of  breath  in  singing, 
e  Regulation  of  breath  in  reading, 
f  Regulation  of  breath  in  speaking, 
g  Effusive  breathing. 

2.  Melody, 

a  Giving  the  idea  of  melody   (rhythm), 

chanting, 
b  Introducing  melody  into  speech, 
c  Introducing  melody  into  recitation, 
d  Introducing  melody  into  conversation, 
e  Training  the  ear  to  control  the  voice. 

3.  Flexibility. 

a  Singing,  vowel  exercises,  chanting  (1 
3,  5,  8)  songs. 

b  Speaking,  octave  twist,  words,  sen- 
tences, phrases,  poems,  prose,  ques- 
tions and  answers.DyLjOOQlC 
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4.  Slowness. 

a  Speaking  with  lengthened  vowels. 

b  Speaking  together. 

c  Metronome  practice. 

d  Speaking  with  sticks,  foot,  hands. 

e  Underlining  vowels  while  reading. 

5.  Smoothness. 

a  Linking. 

b  Vowel  start. 

c  Consonant  attack. 

d  Vowel  reading. 

e  Whisper. 

f  Phrasing. 

g  Breathing  marks. 

6.  Voice  Quality. 

a  Tone  placing  by  chanting. 

b  Tone  placing  with  vowel  drills. 

c  Tone  placing  with  bee-bee-bee. 

d  Tone  placing  with  ma. 

e  Sing  with  glottal  catch  up  and  down 
the  scale  with  arpeggios,  on  notes  of 
a  song,  on  words  of  a  song. 

f  Trumpet  and  megaphone  for  husky 
voice. 


7.  Starting  and  Ending  Sentences. 

a  Strengthening  of  first  word. 
b  Emphasizing  periods. 
c  Lowering  tones  at  end. 
d  Qear  endings. 

.  8.  Enunciation  and  Articulation. 

a  Spelling  forward  and  backward. 

b  Combinations  of  sounds  into  syllables. 

c  Division  of  words  into  syllables. 

9.  Expression. 

a   Giving  idea  of  emphasis. 

b  Developing  inflection. 

c  Rhythm  exercises,  %,%,%. 

d  Low,  middle,  high  tone. 

e   Questions  and  answers  on  curves : 

f   Life,  emotion,  energy. 

g  Dramatization. 

h  Jokes  (humor). 


10.  Confidence. 

a  Reading  together. 

b  Speaking  together. 

c  Reading  with  decided  voice. 

d  Speaking  directly  to  a  person. 

e  Buying,  introducing,  criticising,  tele- 
phoning, public  speaking,  doing 
school  work,  acting  familiar  scenes 
and  describing  the  acts. 

n.  Spontaneous  Speech. 

a  Collection  of  ideas. 

b  Gradual  increase  of  embarrassing  situ- 
ations. 

c  Rhythmically  proceed,  first  one  word, 
two  words,  three  words,  etc., 
phrases,  sentences,  after  instructor 
gives  number. 

12.  Thinking. 

a  Single  association  of  ideas. 

b  Running  association. 

c  Words  for  sentences. 

d  Sentence  building. 

e  Sentence  finishing. 

f  Description     and     relation ;     pictures, 

fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 
g  Paraphrasing,  anecdotes,  fables,  etc. 
h  General  conversation, 
i    Argument, 
j   Transacting  business, 
k  Silent  recall: 

1.  Eyes  closed,  see  printed  word. 

2.  Eyes  closed,  feel  kinesthetic  im- 

age. 

3.  Eyes  closed,  look  at  vowel. 

4.  Eyes  closed,  whisper  and  feel. 

If  time  permitted  a  discussion  upon 
the  qualifications  and  training  of  the 
teacher  who  undertakes  the  correction  of 
speech  defects  might  make  an  interesting 
climax ;  but  a  word  or  two  in  conclusion 
will  suffice  to  leave  in  your  minds  the 
necessity  of  this  important  fact  in  the 
curing  of  speech  defects.  Some  of  the 
requisites  are:  (1)  temperament,  (2) 
best  of  model  in  posture,  voice,  direction ; 
(3)  psychological  knowledge  including 
the  ability  to  understand  individual  char- 
acter, (4)  anatomical  and  physiological 
knowledge  of  the  speech  organs,  and  (5) 
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EDITORIAL 

H.  S.  Weet,  President 


THE  ALBANY  MEETING 

HITHERTO  tentative  programmes 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Xevv  York  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation have  been  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. It  was  the  judgment  of  the 
Executive  Committee  that  this  should 
not  be  done  this  year.  There  was  urgent 
need  of  rigid  economy  and  furthermore 
it  was  desirable  to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible time  for  preparing  the  programme 
in  order  that  the  most  important  topics 
might  be  presented  in  this  time  of  very 
rapid  and  very  important  changes.  The 
complete  programme,  however,  will  be 
published  in  the  November  "Journal." 

There  has  been  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  public  school  system  in  this  state 
when  the  call  has  been  so  imperative  for 
us  all  to  gather  in  this  annual  confer- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  has,  very  likely,  been  no 
time  within  the  experience  of  any  of  us 
when  the  gathering  in  such  a  conference 
involves  so  much  in  the  way  of  real 
sacrifice  for  the  individual  teacher  as 
will  be  involved  this  year.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  to  be  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice 
we  must  appreciate  the  unparalleled  im- 
portance of  the  call. 

First  of  all  there  would  be  no  diflPer- 
ence  of  opinion  among  us  that  the  most 
important  issue  before  the  country  to-day 
is  the  winning  of  this  war.  If  to  this 
end  it  is  necessary  to  close  all  our  schools 
and  use  the  buildings  as  soldier  training 
quarters  while  teachers  and  pupils  go 
into  activities  that  are  directly  connected 
with  the  winning  of  the  war  then  by  all 
means  let  this  be  done.  But  until  our 
President  and  others  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  presecuting  this  war  de- 
clare such  steps  necessary,  our  duty  is 
very  clear.  As  citizens  we  shall  work, 
save  and  give  to  the  limit  of  our  power 
for  war  winning.  As  teachers,  we  shall 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  days  that  are  to  fol- 
low this  war,  knowing:  that  the  needs  of 
these  days  can  be  met  only  as  we  now 
do  our  work  even  better  than  we  have 
ever  done  it  before.  It  is  preeminently 
our  task  to  enable  these  young  citizens 


of  to-morrow  to  hold  what  our  boys  of 
to-day  are  dying  to  win. 

We  have  had  the  forms  of  democracy 
in  this  country  since  the  organization  of 
the  government.  More  than  this,  we 
have  grown  steadily  in  our  appreciation 
of  what  the  spirit  of  democracy  means 
as  opposed  to  mere  form.  .This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  we  have  gone  the  whole 
distance.  To  go  the  whole  distance 
would  mean  the  attainment  of  the  high- 
est call  that  the  best  in  human  beings 
knows — ^the  attainment  of  moral  perfec- 
tion. But  because  we  have  not  gone  the 
whole  distance  we  shall  no  more  lose 
confidence  in  this  great  country  of  ours 
and  in  the  great  fundamental  principles 
of  democracy  for  which  it  stands,  than 
we  shall  lose  confidence  in  ourselves  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  reached  the  high- 
est in  moral  and  spiritual  attainment  for 
which  we  may  be  striving.  We  need  but 
remember  that  when  our  forefathers 
wrote  into  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  immortal  expression,  "that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," they  virtually  set  up  before  this 
country  for  its  attainment,  the  highest 
and  noblest  principles  of  Christianity 
which  the  greatest  teacher  of  all  the 
ages  taught  and  lived. 

The  responsibility  of  the  public  schools 
in  developing  this  true  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy in  the  lives  of  our  citizens  has  been 
even  greater  than  it  could  bear  during 
the  days  when  we  were  practically  isolat- 
ed and  consequently  left  free  to  work 
out  our  own  problems.  But  what  of 
our  responsibility  now  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  think  not  simply  na- 
tionally but  internationally.  As  a  coun- 
try we  have  been  criticized,  and  rightly 
so,  for  a  wide  spread  over  emphasis  up- 
on the  rights  of  the  individual  and  a 
correspondingly  meagre  appreciation  of 
the  citizenship  duties  of  the  individual. 
We  have  been  told,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  all  too  many  of  us  are 
thinking  of  this  government  as  an  insti- 
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tution  to  guarantee  to  us  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  which  we  need  and  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  which  we 
desire.     Much  of  this  criticism  is  to  be 
discounted  in  the  light  of  the  sacrifices 
which  our  men  are  making  on  the  fields 
of  France  now  that  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  our   government   is    challenged. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  us  frankly  admit 
that  we   have   come    far   from   develop- 
ing   the    type    of    national    mind    upon 
which    absolutely    depends    a     realiza- 
tion of  anything    like    the    true    spirit 
of     democracy.       But     now     we     are 
face    to     face    with    the    problem    of 
developing  an  international  mind.   Presi- 
dent   Butler,     of     Columbia,     declares 
that,  "The  international  mind  is  nothing 
else  than  that  habit 'of  thinking  of  for- 
eign   relations   and    business,    and    that 
habit  of  dealing  with  them,   which   re- 
gard the  several  nations  of  the  civilized 
world     as     friendly     and     co-operating 
equals  in  aiding  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion,   in    developing   commerce   and   in- 
dustry, and  in  spreading  enlightenment 
and  culture  throughout  the  world."     It 
is  a  long  road   from  the  individualism 
which,  at  its  best,  is  all  too  rampant  in 
our  own   country,    to    the    international 
mind  by  which  the  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture must  be  solved.     But  if  that  mind 
is  developed  it  will  be  because  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  country  are  working 
with  an  intelligence  and  a  devotion  to 
their  particular  task  that  in  some  way 
approximates  the    intelligence    and    the 
devotion   of    those    who   are    sacrificing 
their  all  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe 
to  crush  out  the  menace  of  German  auto- 
cracy.    The  way  in  which  their  work  is 
done    is   actually    measured   while    they 
are   doing  it.     Thfe   way   in   which   our 
work  is  done  can  only  be  measured  by 
future  generations.     And  the  conditions 
for  the  task  are  favorable.     There  are 
school  rooms  to-day  and  many  of  them 
in  which  representatives  of  the  old  world 
and  the  new  are  sitting  side  by  side.    Is 
it  fanciful  to  suppose  that  this  offers  an 
unparalleled    opportunity    to    plant    the 
seed  of  sympathy  with  American  institu- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the   foreign   born 
child  and  of  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
the   old  world  on  the  part  of  our  own 
children?    Is  it  possible  that  to  the  chil- 


dren in  our  public  schools  to-day  Italy 
and  Russia  and  Poland  will  seem  as  ab- 
stract and  far  away  as  they  do  to  us? 
Can  these  children  sit  side  by  side  speak- 
ing a  common  language,  working  to- 
gether, playing  together,  living  together 
without  laying  a  foundation  for  develop- 
ing the  international  mind  such  as  can 
be  gained  from  no  other  institution  on 
earth  ? 

To  realize  these  great  aims  does  not 
require    anything    revolutionary    on    the 
part  of  our  public  schools.    The  develop- 
ment in  body,  mind  and  soul  of  those 
great  qualities  that  are  needed  must  come 
not  so  much  through  change  of  content 
as   through   putting  all   the   intelligence 
and  all  the  motive  and  incentive  possible 
into  our  methods  of  working.    We  shall 
perform  all  those  duties  that  have  to  do 
with   the   safeguarding  of   the  physical 
welfare  of  our  boys  and  girls  as  we  have 
performed  them  before,  but  with  a  little 
clearer  vision  of  the  indispensable  need 
of  sound  bodies  for  these  of  the  on-com- 
ing generations.     Our  own  state  stands 
first  among  all  the  states  in  the  Union 
in  this  matter  of  legislating  for  the  phy- 
sical welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
public  schools.    But  legislation  will  be  as 
ineffective  here  as  it  can  be  in  other  re- 
spects unless  we  as  teachers  attack  this 
work   with   the   deepest  conviction  that 
our  boys  and  girls  need  our  help,  and 
our  country  needs  our  help  in  giving  us 
strong,   physical   manhood  and   woman- 
hood.     We    shall   teach    our   arithmetic 
and  our  English  and  our  geography  as 
we  have  taught  them  in  the  past  but  we 
shall  teach  them  with  a  clearer  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  the 
means  by  which  the  individual  child,  as 
his  mind  is  trained  to  the  real  use  of 
these  things  in  life,  is  to  be  of  larger 
help  and  of  larger  influence  in  his  home 
and  elsewhere.      They   will   be   the   ma- 
terials which  shall  be  used  by  us  in  our 
work   of    fulfilling  these   great   ends    to 
which  our  nation  is  committed.  We  shall 
know  that  the  more  thoroughly  we  teach 
these  things  the  more  exactly  and  care- 
fully we  shall  be  -making    the    kind    of 
citizenship  upon  which  the  safety  of  this 
democracy  must  rest.    We  shall  continue 
to  teach  our  history,  and  while  we  shall 
not   minimize   the   impor^anc£p.of  .^act 
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knowledge  here  we  shall  nevertheless 
teach  it  with  a  little  stronger  conviction 
that  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  our 
country  know  through  a  study  of  our 
history  what  are  its  ideals  and  its  accom- 
plishments, what  men  have  devoted 
themselves  to  its  welfare;  in  proportion 
as  these  things  are  known,  in  that  pro- 
portion a  saner  conception  of  its  great 
worth  as  a  nation  will  be  held.  And  as 
we  d-o  these  things  which  minister  di- 
rectly to  the  physical  and  the  mental,  yet 
striving  to  do  them  with  our  eyes  fixed 
upon  their  largest  significance,  so  we 
shall  lose  no  opportunity  to  establish 
habits  of  right  conduct.  We  shall  see 
thrift,  e.  g.,  not  as  a  mere  process  of 
hoarding  dollars  and  cents,  but  as  a  part 
of  this  whole  movement  of  conserva- 
tion which  is  not  only  furnishing  the 
present  sinews  of  war  but  which  is  bound 
to  check  that  extravagance  that  eats  at 
the  very  heart  of  any  nation.  This  ex- 
travagance we  all  recognize  as  one  of  the 
greatest  present  day  sins.  These  efforts 
to  combat  this  weakness  will  be  success- 
ful just  in  proportion  as  extravagance 
comes  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  are 
to  be  the  responsible  citizens  of  to-mor- 
row as  an  influence  that  unchecked  will 
foreshadow  the  doom  of  any  nation. 
And  extravagance  will  be  thus  regarded 
by  the  citizen  of  to-morrow  largely  in 
proportion  as  we  instill  into  the  minds 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools  to- 
day these  habits  of  thrift. 

And  so  we  shall  go  on  with  the  usual 
work  in  the  usual  way  conscious  that  in 
importance  nothing  else  can  transcend 
it.  We  shall  not  allow  it  to  be  drudgery 
for  we  shall  see  it  all  in  its  relation  to 
these  larger  ends.  Thus  seeing  it  we 
shall  make  every  effort,  so  far  as  in  us 
lies,  to  go  to  the  work  each  day  as  con- 
scientiously prepared  for  that  work  as 
our  time  and  our  strensfth  will  enable  us 
to  be,  because  we  shall  be  unwilling  to 
deprive  cither  the  individual  or  the  coun- 
try of  any  possible  service  we  may  ren- 
der. We  shall  strive  to  be  a  little  more 
thoughtful  of  one  another,  a  little  more 
charitable  in  those  criticisms,  of  one  an- 
other and  a  little  keener  resolved  to  help 
ench  other  to  the  end  that  New  York 
State  may  be  the  best  because  it  means 
the  mo'^t  to  its  bovs  and  rrirls. 


To  meet  these  great  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  public  schools  requires  the 
best  collective  thought  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  our  schools  to-day.  The  days 
of  isolation  are  passed.  We  shall  come 
together  in  Albany  to  discuss  at  the  sec- 
tion meetings  those  great  opportunities 
which  present  world  conditions  offer  for 
putting  incentives  into  our  work. 
Through  our  general  sessions  we  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  deriving  knowl- 
edge and  inspiration  for  all  the  duties 
which  the  heavy  demands  of  to-day  are 
bringing.  In  so  far  as  we  have  this 
knowledge  and  inspiration  ourselves  we 
need  to  bring  it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
In  so  far  as  we  do  not  have  it  we  need 
to  come  and  get  it.  It  is  hoped  that 
every  Board  of  Education  in  the  State 
will  make  special  efforts  to  allow  teach- 
ers to  attend  the  Albany  meeting  and 
that  teachers  and  all  others  engaged  in 
school  work,  will  strive  even  harder  than 
they  have  ever  striven  before  to  come 
this  year  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 


Every  quality  that  you  recognize  as 
good  in  Washington,  in  Lincoln,  in  Grant, 
or  in  any  other  man,  dead  or  alive,  is  a 
quality  that  you  possess.  The  point  is: 
Have  you  developed  this  quality? 


A  writer  has  compared  worldly  friend- 
ship to  our  shadow — while  we  walk  in 
sunshine  it  sticks  to  us ;  but  the  moment 
we  enter  the  shade  it  deserts  us. 


A  smile  may  be  bright  while  the  heart 
is  sad.  The  rainbow  is  beautiful  in  the 
air,  while  beneath  is  the  moaning  of  the 
sea. 


If  we  have  not  quiet  in  our  own  minds 
outward  com'forts  will  do  no  more  for  us 
than  a  golden  slipper  on  a  gouty  foot. — 
Bunyan. 


Great  truths  are  portions  of  the  soul  of 

man ; 
Great  >oiiis  are  portions  of  eternity. 

Digitized  by  ^OOwlC 
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REGENTS'  CONVOCATION 

THE  annual  convocation  of  the 
Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
will  be  held  in  the  Education 
Building  at  Albany,  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, October  17th  and  18th. 

The  programme  this  year  is  of  un- 
usual interest  and  importance.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  a  programme  of  such  great 
value  to  all  interested  in  education  in  New 
York  is  offered  at  convocation  time. 
The  following  is : 

THE  PROGRAMME. 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Education  in  a  Democracy 

a.  From   the   viewpoint   of   the    phv- 

cholOgist ;  Doctor  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
President  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,   Mass. 

b.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  vocation- 

alist;  Doctor  C.  A.  Prosser,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

c.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  classicist ; 

Doctor  Andrew  F.  West,  Dean  of 
Princeton  University. 

Thursday  evening. 

President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  of 
Cornell  University,  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  war  zone,  will 
address  the  Convocation. 

The  other  speakers  for  Thursday  eve- 
ning include  Mademoiselle  Silver- 
cruys,  a  young  Belgian  woman, 
and  it  is  expected  that  Chief  Jus- 
tice Edward  D.  White  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Supreme  Court  will  al- 
so speak. 

Friday  morning. 

The  relation  of  the  public  school  to  the 
retarded  and  mentally  deficient  pupil. 

a.  The  necessity  and  importance  of  a 

State  programme — Dr.  H.  S. 
Weet  of  Rochester. 

b.  The    relief    throus^h    individual    in- 

struction— Dr.  John  Kennedy  of 
Batavia. 


c.  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  of  the  Mas- 

sachusetts State  School  for 
Feeble-minded,  Waverley,  Mass., 
will  speak  from  his  experience. 

d.  Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  Chairman  of 

the  New  York  State  Commission 
on  Feeble-minded,  will  speak  from 
his  experience. 

Friday  afternoon. 
Leadership  in  America. 

a.  In  industrial  affairs,  Secretary  Wil- 

liam C.  Redfield  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  is  expected  to  speak  on 
this  subject. 

b.  In  religious  affairs.  Rabbi  Stephen 

Wise  of  New  York. 

c.  In     educational     affairs,     Nicholas 

Murray  Butler,  President  of  Col- 
umbia University. 

d.  In  civic  affairs,  (Speaker  to  be  sup- 

plied). 

Friday  evening. 

Secretary  Lansing  and  Lord  Reading, 
the    British    Ambassador    to    the 
United  States,  will  deliver  the  ad- 
dresses. 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  has  made 
all   of   the   arrangements    for   this   pro- 
gramme is  arranging  in  addition  to  the 
above  for  three  speakers  of  international 
reputation.   Dr.    Finegan   is   to  be   con- 
gratulated upon  his  success  in  arrange- 
ment of  such  an  especially  strong  pro- 
gramme. 

THE  Legislature  of  1918  amended 
the  physical  training  law  by  mak- 
ing'the  employment  of  a  special 
teacher  of  physical  training  optional  with 
the  trustees  and  school  boards  in  dis- 
tricts which  employ  less  than  ten  teach- 
ers. All  districts  employing  more  than 
ten  teachers  are  still  required  to  employ 
a  special  teacher  of  physical  training. 

The  law  as  amended  also  authorizes 
the  Education  Department  to  provide  for 
the  supervision  and  special  instruction  in 
physical  training  of  teachers  regularly 
employed   to   give   instruction! Qi3Sli& 
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subjects  in  schools  which  do  not  have 
the  services  of  a  special  teacher  of  physi- 
cal training.  In  other  words,  this  super- 
vision and  special  instruction  is  provided 
for  teachers  in  those  schools  which  are 
not  required  to  and  do  not  have  the  serv- 
ices of  a  special  physical  training  teacher. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  law  the  Education  Department  has 
employed  a  corp  of  physical  training 
teachers  to  give  supervision  and  speciaj 
instruction  in  physical  training  in  those 
schools  which  do  not  have  the  services 
of  a  local  teacher  of  this  subject.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  the  work  of  these 
teachers  effective,  the  State  has  been  dis- 
tricted into  twelve  physical  training  dis- 
tricts and  one,  and  in  some  cases  two, 
physical  training  teachers  have  been  as- 
signed to  these  districts. 

These  special  teachers  will  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  district  superintendents 
of  schools  in  the  territory  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  The  teachers  in  the  schools 
which  these  special  teachers  of  physical 
training  serve  are  called  together  by  the 
district  superintendent  in  convenient 
groups  at  regular  intervals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  instruction  in  physical 
training.  The  schedules  are  being  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  op- 
portunity to  the  teachers  in  all  schools  of 
less  than  ten  teachers  to  meet  with  a 
special  teacher  of  physical  training  sev- 
eral times  during  the  year. 


THE  USE  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

One's  after  school  education,  which  is 
usually  the  greater  and  more  important 
part  of  any  one's  education,  depends  very 
largely  upon  what  he  has  learned  in 
school,  and  nothing  else  that  the  school 
can  do  is  of  greater  importance  than 
that  of  training  pupils  to  love  to  read  that 
which  is  worth  while,  because  they  will 
read  something  all  through  their  lives. 
They  should  be  so  trained  that  they  will 
read  for  information,  for  inspiration  and 
for  pleasure. 

Every  school  has  its  library.  Many 
schools  have  excellent  libraries.  Many 
.  districts  buy  some  new  books  each  year. 
All  should  do  so,  as  no  other  function 
of  the  school  is  more  important,  more 
valuable  and  more  practicable  than  the 
library  if  properly  used,  and  none  is  more 


popular  than  this  may  be  made  to  be. 
Many  of  our  teachers  have  not  been 
trained  for  this  work.  To  help  such  the 
School  Libraries  Division  has  published 
a  bulletin  on  the  Use  of  School  Libraries, 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  each 
public  school  in  the  state  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  person  on  application. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS 
HONOR  ROLL 

The  Education  Department  has  pre- 
pared the  list  of  the  1918  University 
scholarships,  and  the  certificates  have  now 
been  sent  out.  The  total  number  of 
names  on  the  list  this  year  is  1897,  some- 
what less  than  usual.  Every  county  in 
the  state,  except  Hamilton,  is  represented, 
but  there  are  a  few  counties  in  which 
there  are  not  enough  eligibles  to  fill  the 
scholarships  assigned  to  these  counties. 
Such  scholarships  will  be  filled  from  a 
state  list  prepared  from  the  names  left 
after  the  county  appointments  have  been 
made. 

The  Department  has  also  prepared  an 
honor  list,  containing  the  names  of  those 
whose  average  was  90  per  cent,  or  more. 
This  list  contains  125  names,  this  being 
larger  than  usual.  Fifty-seven  high 
schools  and  27  counties  are  represented. 
The  complete  list  is  as  follows: 

Name  Per  Cent     High  School 

1  Loy,  Gladys  M 96.84  Coblcskill 

2  McKinnon,  Francis  W . .   95.49  Utica  free  academy 

3  Cowan,  Arthur  J 95.47  Mt.   Vernon 

4  Friedman,   Jacob 94.99   Boys'  high   school 

5  Elson,   John  J 94.68  TonawazMa 

6  Smith,  Margery  N- 94.66   Newton 

7  Friedman,   Lillian   M . . .   94.39   Hunter  college  * 

8  Schwcdel.  Jeannette 94.37   Hunter  college 

9  Harpootlian,  Satenig  M.   94.29  Newtown 

10  Greenberg,    Bertha 94.16  Hunter  college 

11  Klehanoft.    Isaac 94.14  Boys'  high  sdiool 

12  Ewald.  Walter  A 94.08  Utica  free  academy 

.12  Fraser,    Henry    S 94.08  North,  Syracuse 

13  Miller,  Rachel  1 94.07  Wash.   Ir\ing  h.   s. 

14  Shan,     Philip 93.93  Eastern  dist.    h.    s. 

15  DeGraflf,   Thelma   R 93.79  Hunter  college 

16  Weaver,    Donald    V 93.75  Flushing 

17  Sherow,  Julia   C 93.62  Millbrook  metnorUl 

18  Boeker,  Eloise  M 93.53  Hunter  collc-t- 

19  Kcnneally,    Daniel    J...   93.39  DeWitt  Clinton 

20  Boshen,     Herman 93.31  Newtown 

21  Loibl,   Helen   E 93.27  Newtown 

22  Eckler,    Albert   R 93.21  Richfield  Springs 

23  Salmon,    Leon    A 93.03  Erasmus    hall 

24  Seiter,    Erma 92.96  North,   Svracuse 

25  Uehr,     Robert 92.92   DeWitt  Clinton 

26  Gavin,    May 92.84  Wadleigh 

27  Schonwald.     Isidore 92.80  DeWitt  Clinton 

28  Bierce,    Thurber    FI... .   92.78   Irvington 

29  Chadwick.  Helen  M... .   92.74  Central.  Syracuse 

30  Tones.   Margaret  L 92.70   Little  Falls 

31  Bliimberg,   Dorothy  G. .   92.67    Painted  Post 

32  Epstein,  Mildred  H 92.66  Elmira  free  aca.» 

33  Smith,    Harris    K 92.66   Stuyvesant 

34  Richmond,  Evelyn  G;..   92,61    West  high  scho.>* 

35  Anthony,   Helen  G 92.61    Greenwich 

36  Wilson,   Anna  1 92.58   Yonkexs 

37  Bacon,   Frances .DiSUU^ec   92.57  Washington    Irring 
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Name  Per  Cent     High  School 

38  Grossfield,     Lx)uis 92.49   Flushing 

39  Byck.   Louis 92.46  DeWitt  Clinton 

40  Friedman,    Miriam 92.45   Hunter  college 

41  Marko,    Elizabeth 92.41   Hunter  college 

42  Piatt,  Mary  L 92.23   Central,    Syracuse 

43  Block,    Sarah 92.19  Hunter  college 

44  Keck,  Halbcrt  W 92.18   Flushing 

45  Ringe,    Edna   M 92.13    Erasmus  hall 

46  Grecht,    Rebecca 92.13  Washington    Irving 

47  Rcichenthal,     Laura 92.11    Girls 

48  Cofitigan,  Agnes  C. 92.10  Cathedral 

49  Muckenhoupt,  Carl   F..   92.05   Poughkeepsie 

50  Baxter,    Edmund    F 92.04  Waverly 

51  Levinson,   Sylvia   R,  . . .   92.04  Hunter  college 

52  Storks,    Donald   H 92.03    Chatham 

53  Gorman,   Mary  F 92.01   Hunt«r  college 

54  Enright,    Mane    A 92.00  Hunter  college 

55  Horowitz,     Bernard 92.00   Boys 

56  Donnelly.     George    T..   91.99   Canton 

57  Schlissel,    Morns 91.97   far  Rockaway 

58  Ricciardi,     Gemma 91.93   Hunter  college 

59  Hoffman,    Paula 91.90  Hunter  college 

60  CrUl,    Hazel    L 91.87   Herkimer 

61  Redway,    Marion    W...  91.87   Ilion 

62  Mack,    Helen 91.85   Wadleigh 

63  Payer,  Julia 91.81   Hunter  college 

64  Horton,    Charlotte    E..   91.81    Victor 

65  Hanna,    Mar^ret    M..  91.70  Richmond  Hill 

66  Ricciardi,     Filomena...   91.68    Dobbs   Ferry 

67  Hickey.    Frank    T 91.62  Erasmus  hall 

68  Benson,    Helen    M 91.59   Erasmus  hall 

69  Fish,    Ruth   H 91.58   Elmira  free  acad. 

70  Heller,    Isaiah 91.49  DeWitt  Clinton 

71  Lowenthal,    Beatrice...  91.46  New  Rochelle 

72  Strybosch     Martha   F..  91.44  Hunter  college 

73  Shapiro,    Maurice    A...   91.42  DeWitt  Qinton 

74  Goettlicher,   Martha 91.39  Newtown 

75  Josef  son,     Abraham....  91.35   Kingston 

76  Seidemann.   Elsa  G 91.29  Hunter  college 

77  Young.    Kathcrine    M..  91.23  Bay  Ridge 

78  Bilchick,    Benjamin 91.21   DeWitt  Uinton 

79  Overton,    Warner    L. . .  91.18  Westfield 

80  Gagey,   Edmond   M 91.16  DeWitt  Clinton 

81  Marcou,     Milton 91.15   Boys 

82  Sherwood,    Frederick    T  91.11   South  Park 

83  Bodanskv,     Oscar 91.10  DeWitt  Clinton 

84  Fitzer,   Mildred   E 91.10  Dunkirk 

85  Davinsky,    Celia 91.06  Washington   Irving 

86  Kaplan,     Isabel 91.01  Hunter  college 

87  McGowan,  Frances  E..  90.99  Hunter  college 

88  Patotoff,    Abraham    L..  90.96  DeWitt  Clinton 

89  Strier,     Sarah 90.96   Curtis 

90  Hieber,    Tohn   T 90.92  Utica  free  academy 

91  Coon,    Wm.    H 90.91    Homer  academy 

92  Bray,    Wm.    W 90.91   Central 

93  Morris,    Evelyn    G 90.90   Lafayette 

94  Taffe,    Ned 90.89  Erasmus  hall 

95  Lindsay,    Mary 90.89  Amsterdam. 

96  Becher,    Johanna 90.87  Hunter  college 

97  Cordcs,    Carolyn    F 90.85   Jamaica 

98  Egan,    Alice    A 90.80  Newark 

99  Newfield.     Max 90.79  Boys 

100  Jacobstein,    Robert    N..   90.73   DeWitt  Clinton 

101  Bourgin,     David 90.71    Morris 

102  Newton,     Sophie 90.71  Hunter  college 

103  Browne,    Mildred    A...   90.69  Newtown 

104  Goldstein,     Philip 90.67   DeWitt  Clinton 

105  Solovay,     Hyman 90.63   Boys 

106  Conwell,     Dorothy 90.45   Newtown 

107  Morse,  Rowena   A 90.44   Ithaca 

108  Baumbach,   Mabel   H...   90.41    Newtown 

109  Fisher,    Emma    F 90.39  Hunter  college 

110  Scott,    Elizabeth 90.37  North 

111  Kingsley,    Ruth    S 90.35  Rome  free  academy 

112  Uscted,   Dorothy   E 90.31  Hunter  college 

113  Cohen,  Ira  M 90.31   Middletown 

114  Rosenthal,     Gladys 90.30  Wadleigh 

115  Shapiro,    Joseph 90.30   Bushwick 

1 16  Goldstein,    Justin 90.24  Eastern  district 

117  Weber,  Karl  B 90.22  Newtown 

118  Magennis,    Mary   E....   90.21    Irvington 

119  Bullock,  Clayton  M 90.19  Sharon   Springs 

120  Persons.    Louise    D 90.15  Stamford  seminary 

121  Kings,  Helen   H 90.13   Erasmus  hall 

122  Eisler,    Jacob 90.01    Boys 

123  St.    German,    Lillian    D  90.01    Hunter  college 

124  Gittens.   Isa   M 90.00  Wadleigh 

125  Hill,  Irene  M 90.00   Pleasantville 

Let  US  have  faith  that  right  makes 
mig-ht,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Beard,  Charles  A.  and  Bagley,  Wil- 
liam C.  "The  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can People."  For  Grammar  Grades 
and  Junior  High  Schools.  Cloth,  Il- 
lustrated, Maps,  xv-674pp.  Price, 
$1.20.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Robinson,  Ray.  "Twentieth  Century 
Athenians."  Cloth,  300  pp.  Price, 
$1.50  net.  The  Gorham  Press,  Boston, 

Robinson,  James  Harvey.  "The  Last 
Decade  of  European  History  and  the 
Great  War."  Paper,  Maps,  76  pp. 
Price,  25c.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago. 

Gallagher,  Oscar  Charles,  and 
Moulton,  Leonard  B.  "Practical 
Business  English."  Cloth,  xv-226pp. 
Price,  92c.  net.  Houghton  Miffiin  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

JuDD,  Charles  Hubbard.  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  a  Democratic  School  System." 
Cloth,  119  pp.  Price,  75c.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. 

Wrightson,  Hilda  A.  "Games  For 
Children's  Development."  Cloth,  Il- 
lustrated, 239  pp.  Price,  1.50  net.  The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York. 

Trafton,  Gilbert  H.  "The  Teaching 
of  Science  in  the  Elementary  School." 
Cloth,  x-293pp.  Price,  $1.30  net. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series. 
"Liberty,  Peace,  and  Justice."  Cloth, 
133  pp.  Price,  32c.  net.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. 

Ginn,  Edwin.  "Plutarch's  Lives." 
Clough's  Translation,  Abridged  and 
Annotated  for  Schools.  Cloth,  Por- 
traits, xviii-401  pp.  Price,  60c.  Ginn 
&  Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. 

Farrow,  Edward  S.  "A  Dictionary  of 
Military   Terms."  Cloth,    682  pp. 

Price,  $2.50.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  New  York. 

Parker,  Samuel  Chester.  "Exercises 
For  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High 
Schools."  A  Problem-solving  Method 
in  a  Social  Science.  Cloth,  Illustrated, 
x-261  pp.  Price,  $1.20.  Ginn  &  C091- 
pany,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.^ 
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Hodge,  Clifton  F.  and  Dawson,  Jean. 
"Civic  Biology."  A  Textbook  .of 
Problems,  Local  and  National  that  can 
be  solved  only  by  Civic  co-operation. 
Cloth,  Illustrated,  381  pp.  Price, 
$1.60.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

Lee,  Arthur.  "Lessons  In  English." 
Book  1  for  Grades  4,  5,  &  6.  Cloth, 
Illustrated,  310  pp.  Charles  E.  Mer- 
rill Co.,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Wilson,  Charles  E.  Amory.  "Healthy 
Living."  Book  One,  How  Children 
can  grow  strong  for  their  Country's 
Service.  Cloth,  Illustrated,  234  pp. 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

LuPOLD,  Henry  S.  "Introduction  to 
Latin."  Cloth,  Illustrated,  122  pp. 
Price,  52c.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago. 

Ghosh,  Prince  Sarath.  "The  Won- 
ders of  the  Jungle."  Book  2.  Cloth,  Il- 
lustrated, 217  pp.  Price,  52c.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. 

Bliss,  Don  C,  and  Strayer,  George  D. 
"Methods  and  Standards  for  Local 
School  Survevs."  Cloth,  xviv-264pp. 
Price,  $1.28.  'D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago. 

JuDD,  Charles  Hubbard.  "Introduc- 
tion to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Educa- 
tion." Cloth,  xi-333  pp.  Price,  $1.80. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

Caldwell,  Otis  William,  and  Eiken- 
BERRY,  William  Lewis.  "Elements 
of  General  Science."  Revised  Edi- 
tion. Cloth,  Illustrated,  xii-404pp. 
Price,  $1.28.  Ginn  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago. 

Hughes,  Thomas,  and  Bradley,  H.  C. 
"Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  Cloth, 
Illustrated,  xi-442pp.  Price,  80c. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

Parker,  Horatio,  McConathy,  Os- 
BOURNE,  BiRGE,  Edward  B.,  and  Meis- 
SNER,  W.  Otto.  "The  Progressive 
Music  Series."  For  Basal  Use  in  Pri- 
mary, Intermediate  and  Grammar 
Grades.  One-Book  Course.  Cloth, 
192  pp.  Price,  52c.  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 


Lecture  Charts 
and  Slides 

Stettcils  and  BooUds 

FOR 

Teichbig  Agricilhire 
ii  Schools 

SIMPLE,  PRACTICAL.  iJHPKESSiyp: 

Succvuful    T««cbiAff   of    Airricultvircr   AHUred. 

S«ad  1 0  eta.  in  pottaffc  for  iAiapL«ii  of  booMcits, 

Agricultural  Extension  Departmcni 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  of  NJ. 

Harvester  Building,  Chlcato 


Hallett,  George  H.  and  Anderson^ 
Robert  F.  "Elementary  Algebra.'* 
Cloth,  v-470pp.  Price,  $1.25.  Silver. 
Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

Lake,  Charles  H.  "General  Science/' 
Cloth,  Illustrated,  xv-446pp.  Price, 
$1.28.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago. 

Luria,  Max  A.  "Correspondenda 
Commercial."  Cloth,  xii-J05  pp. 
Price,  $1.25.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.. 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

FoxcRAFT,  Frank.  "War  Verse/'  Flex- 
ible Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  xii-303  pp.  Pricf . 
$1.25  net.  Flexible  Leather,  ^.00 
net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co..  New 
York. 

Alexander,  Georgia.  "A  New  Spelling 
Book."  Cloth,  iv-208pp.  Price,  36c. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

GoFF,  Emmet,  S.,  and  Mayne,  D.  D. 
"First  Principles  of  Agriculture/" 
Cloth,  Illustrations,  272  pp.  Price, 
96c.  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

Carroll,  Lewis.  "Alice's  Adventures 
in  Wonderland."  Cloth,  Illustrated, 
160  pp.  Price,  60c.  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

Skinner,  Eleanor  L.,  and  Skinkeh, 
Ada  M.  "Happy  Tales  for  Storv 
Time."  Cloth,  Illustrated,  ISOpp 
Price,  64c.  American  Book  Co,.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

Harding,  Samuel  Bannister,  "New 
Medieval  and  Modem  Histor>\"  Ooth, 
Maps  and  Illustrations,  830  pp.  Price. 
$1.60.  American  Book  £^^  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  ^^ 


PRiNaPAismps 


is  the  experience  of  our 
candidates  this  year, 
when  many  schools  un- 

Gained  Without   Effort    accustomed  to  and  unac- 

quainted  with  school 
agency  work  have  turned  to  us  in  their  efforts  to  find  avail- 
able teachers.  Some  of  these  schools  have  received  invaluable  aid, 
while  some  have  been  frankly  told  that  we  were  unable  to  recommend 
candidates  for  their  particular  positions  at  the  salaries  offered.  A  number 
of  principalships  at  $1200  where  boards  were  willing  to  contract  with 
competent  women,  we  have  filled  with  little  difficulty.  Recently  we 
were  asked  to  furnish  two  high  school  principals  for  schools  in  Oneida 
county  at  Ji  150  and  J900  respectively.  We  telephoned  on  September 
6th  to  two  women  asking  one  to  be  on  hand  the  next  day  to  begin  work 
the  following  Monday,  and  the  other  to  get  in  touch  immediately  with 
the  president  of  the  board,  which  she  did  so  quickly  that  by  the  time  we 
could  telephone  him  he  had  already  hired  her,  the  entire  matter  having 
been  put  through  in  less  than  two  hours.  Thus  two  schools  were  supplied 
with  efficient  teachers  on  short  notice,  and  two  teachers  were  placed  in 
places  they  had  never  even  heard  of  at  an  advance  of  salary  over  last 
year  of  $350  and  J200  respectively. 

THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  for  teachers 
to  let  their  light  shine  and  take 
the  step  which  awaits  them 

The  high  school  graduate  may  in  a  good  many  places  secure  a  rural 
school;  the  rural  school  teacher  who  has  successfully  taught  a  rural  school 
may  advance  to  a  small  principalship;  and  any  teacher  of  experience  and  the 
right  executive  ability  may  have  a  choice  of  principalships;  while  we  could 
have  placed  100  more  teachers  in  district  schools  at  from  1 1 8  to  $20  a  week. 

CONSULT  THE  AGENCY  that  ranks  its  candidates  and  its 
places,  fits  the  one  to  the  other  effectively ,  and  that  never  interferes 
tvhen  its  help  is  not  asked. 

BLANKS    AND    CIRCULARS    ON    REQUEST 


THE    SCHOOL    BULLETIN   TEACHERS    AGENCY 

C.  W.  BARDEEN  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Appleton's  Supplementary  Reading 


THE  KIPLING  READERS 


For  Elementary  Grades 


For  Upper  Grades 


THE  PRIMITIVE  LIFE  SERIES       THE  UNCLE  SAM  SERIES 


4  Volumes        Grades  2,  3,  4 


4  Volumes        Grades  6,  7,  8 


THE  TRAVELS  OF  BIRDS        BUD  AND  BAMBOO 


By  FKA  N  K  M .  CH  A  I^MA  N 
Grades  5  and  6 


By  JOHN  STUART  TUriMSON 
Grades  3  and  4 


HIDE  AND  SEEK  IN  FOREST  LAND 

liy  K,  W.  CHAMJSKKS 

For  Basal  and  Supplementary  Reading 
THE  CARROLL  AND  BROOKS  READERS 


Five  Book  Series 


Eight  Book  Series 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TO 


D.    APPLETON    AND    COMPANY 

35  West  32  Street  '  *       NEW  YORK 


Consider  the  Activity 
of  Cabinet  Making  | 

IT  IS  PROFITABLE 

AF'  BVV  yeAr3  agfi  Uie  Board  of  Education 
of  Knchestcr,  N.  Y.,  orgajiiEcd  an  ele^        j 
^  mentary  Vocational  St'hool.      "^  Amtr-         I 

tmn'*  WruxlworUing  Maditnery  fostiag  ^^0 
was  inntaUcd. 

In  UH  -^  a  gt-oup  of  pupils  turned  ont  nn  tb*>^ 
m fl ehi n c*i  Sthool  furuiture  worth  gJlHMJ, 

Sinc^  l^^l^  a  tool  Tias  been  added  frum  time 
to  timt-  a-^  the  need  for  il^  arosse  until  nov 
Uiere  is  in  the  RueTiester  Pnhlic  Srhoob  ■ 
fOTnplete  equipment  of  '  \A  mgrtcan  '  ^  Vi^ ood^ 
vrnrkJng  Machines  for  Cabinet  MakiDf^. 

In  UHT  there  was  turned  out  on  these  maehines  furniture  yalued  at  ^I'i^HIXK     '^^~  *--*^  * 

paid  for  theniHelvesii  nisiny  tiniei^  over. 

Pupils  frutu  tbt^  sixth^sevt  nth  utitl  eighth  j^rade^  operate  the  machines  lo/V 
eau^ie  the  t^uttiu^if  meihanisin  is  properiy  gnarded* 

BufTalo,  Sew  York,  Jersey  City^  New  Jersey,  Winnipef^,  Canada,  and  a  hi— 
are  doing  thi-  i*anie  thing.      May  we  tell  you  hnw^  3-ou  may  nmke  '  *  J  tufrtean^ 'mavhini 
thenisidveH    in    if  fur  HtAitmh't 

4MER1C4r^  WOOD  WORKING  MACHlEHie  CO*.  591  Lyell  Avii.tHOUk. 


American  12-incb  Speed  Liithe 
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rtlinYATlur  LVLLtuc.  tiBniinr 
fiY  EXCHAHei  FItQl 


HEW  tons  31  ATE  LJtiWMiT  L,        /  f->   >  3  /    | 

AP8    6  1337  i—  :^  *^<^/    w  7  /, ; 

iiiiinwf  If  1 1 1 1  f  If  1 1  fi  III  f  1 1 11  nil  ffl  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 f  1 1  If  f  I  »f  iiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiif  iiif  »f  f  f  f  wffffitffi  I  fflif!  m\\\  m  \\mm\m\  iiMiiiiiniiBiiniiiff  f  wfUfiwiiiiiininmiiiinniiiiiiiT 
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Officers,  Nineteen  Hundred  Eighteen 

President — Herbert  S.  Weet,  Rochester. 

Vice-President — Miss  Martha  Van  Renssalear,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Secretary — Richard  A.  Searing,  North  Tonawanda. 

Treasurer — W.  H.  Benedict,  Elmira. 
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SECTION  CHAIRMEN— 1918 

Classical  Section — Pres.,  George  D.  Kellogg,  Union  College,  Schenectady;  Commercial— '^t^.^  G. 
M.  York,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  Elocution— V res.,  H.  M.  Tilroe,  Syracuse  University; 
English — Pres.,  A.  B.  Sias,  West  High  School,  Rochester;  Evening  Schools  and  Americanization  {Eve- 
ning School  and  Immigrant  Education  Sections  combined)  — Pres.,  W.  C.  Smith,  State  Education  DepL, 
Albany;  Fine,  Industrial  and  Household  Arts— -HAKRy  W.  Jacobs,  Buffalo;  (a)  Pine  Arts — Vice- 
Pres.,  Eunice  Perrine,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  (b)  ^wjM<>/</ ^r//.  Vice- Pres.,  Marion 
Van  Liew,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  (c)  Industrial  Arts — Vice- Pres.,  Alfred  Bingham, 
192   Waverly   St,  Buffalo;    Stewart   F.  Ball,  Buffalo;    History    Association  — Vres,,    Edward 
P.  Smith,  High   School,   North   Tonawanda;    The  New  York  State  School  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education  Association,  meeting  as  a  section  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association — Pres.,  I 
RENCE  S.  Hill,  815  Myrtle  Ave.,  Albany;  Kindergarten— Vxe%.,  Edith  Graves,  Fredonia;  Lib 
Section — Pres.,  Dr.  James  V.  Sturges,  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo;  Mathematics — Pres.,  1 
Arnold,  State  Education  Dept.,  Albany;  Modern  Language  Association — Pres.,  Dr.  Jonas,  New '" 
City;   Music — Pres.,   Miss   Emma   J.    Devendorf,   Gloversville;   Normal  and   Trainin      " 
Pres.,  Granville  B.  Jeffers,  President,  Training  School,  Schenectady;  Penmanship — P 
E.  Benbow,  Schenectady;  Primary -Vx^s.,  Luther  N.  Steelf.,  Canandaigua;  Rural  School — 1 
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Science  Section — Pres.,  B.  O.  BuRGiN,  Albany  High  School;  School  Administration— Vres,,  Cum 
S.  Williams,  Hudson;  Subnormal  and  Backward  Children — Pres.,  Leila  Martin,  Dept  of  I 
cation,  Rochester;  N  Y.  State  Science   Teachers*  Association — Pres.,  H.  >    '^^  V"*rx*Arii/> 
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The  Merchant  who  failed  to  take  stock 

The  Banker  who  neglected  his  audit 

The  Book-Keeper  who  failed  to  balance  his  books 

All  are  in  the  same  class  with  the  teacher  who  foils  to  take  an  inven- 
tory, who  does  not  know  at  all  times  just  where  his  class  stands, 
how  ready  his  pupils  are  with  the  answers  to  questions  which 
represent  the  indispensable  stock-in-trade  of  every  efficient  mind. 

THOMPSON'S 

MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS 

ARITHMETIC         LANGUAGE         GEOGRAPHY 

provides  an  organized  test  service  for  teachers  embodying  lists  of 
questions  selected  and  graded  with  infinite  care,  which  set  forth 
fundamental  facts  in  these  elementary  subjects  that  should  be  at 
I  the  tip  of  every  pupil's  tongue.  Sheets  are  provided  for  both 
I  oral  and  written  tests  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  has  nothing  to 
I     do  but  answer  as  rapidly  and  briefly  as  possible. 

I  FOR  PUPIL— It  teaches  fundamental  facts 

i  FOR  TEACHER— An  accurate  test  of  work  is  provided 

I     FOR  SUPERINTENDENT— Affords  an  efficiency  gauge  for  his  school 

i  Not    to    be    confused  with    expensive    educational 

devices.  The  sheets  cost  little  more  than  blank  paper. 

I  GINN   AND    COMPANY  | 

70  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK     I 
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Winslow's  This  new  two- 

ww  Iji  book  series    is 

tiealttiy  written  in  the 

LS  ^r  i  w%  A  light  of  recent 

and  treats  the  subject  of  Physi- 
olog:y  and  Hygiene  from  the 
viewpoint  demanded  by  our 
changed  civic  conditions. 

Book  One  for  the  intermediate 
grades,  and  Book  Two  for  the 
upper  grades,  will,  we  think, 
furnish  the  content  needed  to 
meet  the  textbook  requirement 
of  the  New  York  State  school 
law  for  physical  training. 


Lecture  Charts 
and  Slides 

Stencils  and  BiHiklets 

FOR 

Teaching  Agriailbire 
in  Schoob 


SIMPLE,  PRACTICAL,  IMPRESSIVE 

Successful  TeKchinff   of    Agricultiire   Auur^ 

Send  10  cts.  in  po«tiiire  for  Mtmi^le*  cvf  ttooldetL 

AKrlciiltumL  Bxtcfiiion  D«p>miieEil 

INTERNATIONAL  nARVESTEK  COMPAKY  of  N.X 

H*rv«Atcr  Bulldtoff.  Ctaicmio' 


CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Why  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

"THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM"  is  Best 

Wtafn  •  Mborthan'l  sfstrm  has  b««n  indorsed  bj  lereBtT-fire  per 
ceut  of  the  Boards  of  Education  of  the  coantrj,  it  is  aaiarml  u 
Inquire  why  ? 

SIMPLICITY:  The  simplicity  of  Oregg  Shorthand  makfs  It  eas^ 
to  Ifarn  and  rasj  to  t«ach.  Students  acquire  greater  skill  with  it 
than  with  other  sjstrms. 

LEGIBILITY:  Th«  connoetire  rovels  and  distlnctiir  toac-kaod- 
slopv  fonns  make  Oresg  Shorthand  casj  to  vrite  and  casj  t»  read. 

SPEED:  Gregg  writers  have  been  awarded  speed  certldeatrs  hj  the 
Naiional  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  for  speeds  op  to Mf  «•  rJ« 
a  minute.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  writers  of  anj  other  STStara 
have  ever  equaled  this  speed  in  the  contest«  and  these  bav*  had  ttvm 
two  to  aeveti  timet  tka  »xp»ri*nc«  of  tht  Orefig  writ0rt. 

ADEQUATE  TEXTBOOKS :  We  publish  a  completa  series  af 
textbooks  ihwt  enable  both  U'achcr  and  student  to  achieve  laaxi- 
mnm  re«uliN  in  the  minimum  lime. 

Let  U4  show  jou  bow  easilj  Gregg  Shorthand  may  b«  latradased 
into  junr  school. 

THE  GREGG  PURUSHING  CO..  New  York.  Okaft.  Su  Fiann 


Courtis  Standiard  Practice  Tests 

are  now  used  in  enormous  quantities— because  they  bring  results.  They  will  more 
than  double  the  accuracy  of  pupil's  work  in  the  four  fundamental  operations  in 
arithmetic,  and  double  the  speed  at  the  same  time.  Cost  about  seven  cents  per 
pupil  per  year.    LET  US  FURNISH  AN  ESTMATE  ON  THE  COST  OF  SUPPLYING  YOUR  OWN  SCHOOL  STSTEI. 


PRICES 
Cabioet  No.  1.  for  50  pupils.   $6.60 
Cabinet  No.  2.  for  20  pupils.     4.00 
Student's  Record  and  Prac- 
tice Pad    12 

Teacher's  Manual 35 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

YONKERS,  NEW  YORK 
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To  the  Teacher  of  Business  English: 

Are  you  It^oking  foT  a  live^  practical  up-to-date  text  on   English  as  it  is  actually  used  in  the     , 
business  world? — a  text  that  emphasizes  the  psychological  side  of  business  correspondence? 
— a  book  brimful  of  real  business  letters,  advertisements,  etc.^  -with  full  analyses  of  methods 
employed,  and  with  profuse  suggestions  for  class  work? 

If  SO,  we  invite  your  attention  to 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

By  Oscar  C.  Gai^lagheh 
and  Leonard  B.  Moulton 

This  offers  an  effective  and  inspiring  course  in  business  English  by  two  of  our  most  successful 
English  teachers.  AU  the  ejcercises  have  been  drawn  from  busines,^  life  and  represent  the  methods 
of  highly  successful  houses.  Advertising,  Oral  Salesmanships  Sales  LettersT  etc.,  are  fnlly  covered- 
With  hLs  training  in  English,  therefore,  the  pupil  will  derive  an  invaluable  knowledge  of  the. best 
business  tisage^     We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  further  infomiation  in  regard  to  this  text, 

92  cents.    Postpaid 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 


How  can  Americanism  be  taught  ? 

How  can  the  flag  be  made  to  represent  something  real? 

BY  MAKING  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  THINK  IN  AMERICAN  TERMS 

-K  K.  LAI^E,  SwretGry  of  Inieri&r 


THESE  BOOKS  WILL  HELP 


Wood  burn  and  Monsn's  Histories 

IjiCroductjon  to  American  Hi&tory— Portrays,  our 
hifitorii!  background,  lellingr  the  Btory  of  the  nncient 
cmliiEitionfi  and  JihoM^ing  what  they  have  rnnJrih- 
u ted  to  cjura.  Brings  tlie  story  down  to  the  found- 
TDp  of  Jameiitqwn  in  Iflfil',    7S  cents. 

AdOf  led  — n'*!''*"^-'"'  ^'^^*  ^*"^  f^l'T^  Ronton,  Cwtihrliifr-,  Flllli4r]- 


phtft,  H'-brw 


Alrxandcr't  New  Spelling  Book— A  thorniifrhly  re- 
vijicd  and  (freHtly* improved  edition  of  "the  only 
spell inpT  ^lonk  which  ever  made  the  Hpclhng:  U^^^ion 
t  nt  erestin  p. "  Lead  i  n^  f  e  n  t  ur  ca. :  word  - 1  if^t  eon U  n  cd 
to  words  in  common  use- 4000  in  ^umlier:  short 
dictsLtion  esercietrs:  iiccentod  cohimn  words ;  dic- 
tionary drills:  reviews  even'  Mih  lesson. 


Elementary  American   Hiitory  and   Government 

ia  loot?  American.    It  iiinpires  &  sane  and  healthy 
pntrlc^tisni  »nd  asen§e  of  civic  ref^pon^ibllity.  fl.oo. 

Adopleii— S*hNni>c<in!jf.  New  Y&rK  TiTj,  Ba*lnti,  Wii'b^tiXU'ti,  UIr- 
irL"ji[h.»lii,  Tltllf^to,  Rcic^htvii-rr,  Allauila  t^liy,  JrirN-v  filj-K  *ta, 

N'-w  Ynrk  <?ti*tf  Fdifion  of  the  El^?meotary  Amer- 
luan  HjMory  ond  Government,  by  Avery  W.  Skin- 
ner, Specialist  In  History,  StHte  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, contains  al!  the  hiMory  and  civics  of  the 
stale  limt  b  requirtd  by  tlie  Repi-nLs.    $l,li, 

Horace  Mann  Ueiader!i  make  boys  ami  uirls  think  in 
American  Icrm^,  by  Ktregsin^  American  ftutboni 
and  American  patriotic  sicIeetionH. 

Adopted— Nl'w  Vmrk  V-Hv.  IS-nn rcHi ,  fhLli4«<lphllji,  WuTflnJej",  ToledD 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &   CO. 


449   Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

ninitiypH  hvLjOOQl^ 
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FOR  THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STDDY  IN  CIVICS 

The  Community  and  the  Citizen 

By  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  DUNN 

Reveals  to  the  youth  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Empha- 
sizes the  interdependence  of  the  individual  and  society,  and  the  function  of  govern- 
ment in  expressing  the  collective  will  of  society  as  organized  force,  organized  jus- 
tice, and  organized  good  will.  Every  pupil  who  studies  this  book  is  thereby  aided 
to  become  a  more  intelligent,  more  patriotic,  and  more  useful  citizen. 

PRIC£,    9  l.OO 

The  New  American  Citizen 

By  CHARLES  F.  DOLE 

Supplies  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  essentials  of  civics  and  economics. 
The  treatment  is  fresh  and  interesting  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
canization. No  better  book  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  in  the  pres- 
ent critical  times.  The  lessons  taught  prepare  for  citizenship  of  the  sort  that 
the  nation  needs. 

PRICB.    9  1  .OO 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

231-245  West  39th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EACHERS'  AGENCY  DIRECTORY  g 

The  following  Is  a  reliable  list  of  Teachers'  Agencies  to  whom  superintendents  of  sthoois     p 
and  school  board  members  may  apply  at  any  time  for  the  filling  of  any  position. 


^ois     ■ 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY, 


31  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Has   Bsbm    £stabusmbi>    26  Ybabs. 


This  ac:eiicy  makei  a  constant  tearch  for  high  gxade  teacheni  and  recommends  with  care.    Only  snperior  teachers  are  accepted.    T« 

are  sappli^l  all  the  vear  roand.     If_7ou  need  a  ffood  teacher  or  know  where  one  le  wanted,  send  muticttfaits.    THE 
ACTtVE.   GENEROUS   WORK  OF    THIS    AGENCY    HAS    SATISFIED    THOUSANDS    OF    TEACHERS. 

T^^^^^^^^^     Tf^^^U^^^f      A  ^^^.^.       "^^  manater  of  this  ateacy  has  had  tventy  year*' ezpcrieace  m 
intCrStGte     I  eaCnCrS      Agency       teacher  and  superintendent  of  school*,  and  ten  years'^soeoessM 

experience  as  manater  of  a  rapidly  growing  agencT.    He  perMmafly 
501-503  Livinsrston  Buildins,  selects  and  recommends  candidates  with  care.    The  saoeeaa  el  thia 

agency  is  vouched  for  hy  many  of  our  heat  •nperiatcBdeats,  eellc«a 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  presidema  and  normal  •^*»^*TP''>§«*5^|j|Jj5gg"gj^ 


The  Reed  Teachers'  Agency    {^"eS5i"„i^L*S3i5SS^n\^T?/'^ 

641  University  BIdtf..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.      SgTand*judlSent'°  '~"  "^"^  ISL^EfREED?  SfaSSS: 


HARLAN   P.    FRENCH,    Prmsidmni  WILLARD    W.    ANDREWS,    Smcrmtmrw 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Incorporated 

Sofiplies  Sdiook  of  All  Grades  with  Competent  Teichers.       Assists  Teidiers  in  Oblaininf  Ptsites 

W«  r«c«iT«  call*  for  wl4«-«wakc  and  prosrcMlTc  Caacbcn  from  vrery  Stat*  in  tha  UDion,  and  wa  want  mor«  auch  taadMia  apoa  omt  Itak 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  REGISTER  SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  81  Chapal  StraM.  AlbMy,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICA  and  BRITAIN 

THE  STORY  OF    THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  PEOPLES 

By  H.  H.  POWERS 

This  is  a  little  book  with  a  big  idea.  It  furnishes  a  simply  written  but  adequate 
statement  of  the  real  facts  about  the  relations  of  these  two  nations.  To  remove  old 
prejudices  and  to  promote  right  feeling  towards  Great  Britain,  you  should  add  this 
book  to  your  history  course.     The  list  price  is  only  40  cents. 

CONTENTS 

I.  The  British  Origin  of  America.  VI.  The  Crisis  of  the  CivU  War. 

II.  The  Rupture  with  England.  VII.  The  Crisis  of  Arbitration. 

III.  Independence  and  the  Peace  Crisis.  VIII.  The  European  Crisis  Begins. 

rV.  America  and  the  Napoleonic  Crisis.  IX.  Super-Empire. 

V.  The  Crisis  of  the  Boundaries.  X.  America. 

THE    GREAT   WAR 

By  CHARLES  A.  BEARD  and  WILLIAM  C.  BAGLEY 

This  reprint  of  Chapter  XXXIII  of  the  History  of  the  American  People  provides 
a  clear  and  thoughtful  treatment  of  the  issues  of  the  Great  War,  written  for  boys  and 
girls  of  the  grammar-school  age.    The  net  price  is  10  cents  a  copy. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


ALDINE     READING 

REVISED  EDITIONS   1916  AND   1918 

nr^HE  first  edition  of  Aldine  Reading  was  published  in  1907.     The  success  of  this  well- 
'*-     known  Reading  Method  has  proved  its  soundness.     From  the  date  of  its  publication 
both  authors  and  publishers  have  been  untiring  b  their  endeavors  to  perfect  the  details  of  the 
Method  and  the  material. 

A  notable  improvement  was  inaugurated  when  the  Primer  and  the  First  Reader  and 
Learning  to  Read,  A  Manual  for  Teachers,  were  revised  in  1916.  In  March,  191 8,  the 
Second  and  Third  Readers  were  revised,  the  Manual  for  Teachers  being  enlarged  to  cover 
the  work  of  the  Second  Reader.  Both  a  Pupil's  and  a  Teacher's  Edition  of  the  Third 
Reader  are  included  in  the  revbion.  The  Scries  is  now  complete  through  the  first  three  years 
under  the  following  titles : 

PRIMER,  Revised  Edition  1916 

BOOK  ONE,  Revised  Edition  1916 

BOOK  TWO,  Revised  Edition  1918 

BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition  1918,  Pupil's  Edition 

BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition  19 18,  Teactier's  Edition 

LEARNING  TO  READ— A  Manual  for  Teachers,  Revised  Edition  1918 
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ALGEBRA.  ElemeaCary  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

ALGEBRA,  Intennediate  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

ARITHMETIC  SPELLING  AND  DICTATION,  State  List 

COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH  STENOGRAPHY  DICTATION 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  TYPEWRITING,  BusineM  English 

BOOKKEEPING.  Elementary  and  Office  Practice 
BOOKKEEPING,  Advanced 

Other  subffects  wiU  be  added  frtnn  thne  to  time 

QUESTIONS:  30  CENTS.    ANSWERS:  30 CENTS.    QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

BOUND  IN  ONE  VOLUME:  45  CENTS. 

ENGLISH    TO    FOREIGNERS 

HULSHOF  SERIES-Books  I,  2,  3-Rational  Method. 

FAUSTINE  AND  WAGNER— A  New  Reader.     One  Book,  for  Evening  Schools,  with  dictionary 
Simple  vocabulariea— Swedish.  Polish.  Italian  -  Superior. 

BARBE'S  "  FAMOUS  POEMS  EXPLAINED  *'-Lateat.  approved,  for  First  Year  High  School  Engliah 
Readinsa.     Get  this  instead  of  the  Odsrssey,  As  You  Like  It.  etc    Write  for  copies— Arithmetic.  Geog- 
raphy, Children's  Method  Readinsr— all  recent  publications.    They  all  make  for  efficiency. 
LIVE    TEACHERS    PREFER    LIVE    TEXTS 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDQE,  Inc.,  11-15  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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WORLD    WAR     STORIES         Published 


77u  mmt  mtmorablt  tvtntSy  the  most  hermc  persanaliiks^  the  most  interesting 

phases  of  (he  IVorid  IVar  are  set  forth  in  this  collection  of  stories,  articles, 
and  poems  T^-r  upper  grammar  grade  use.  There  are  tales  of  daring,  hero- 
ism, and  self-sacriftce;  clear-cyt  statements  of  the  principles  for  which  we 
are  fighting;  biographical  sketches;  extracts  from  speeches  of  prominent 
statesmen. 

A  genuinely  patriotic  reader^  accurate  as  to  fact  and  written  in  a  style  that 
will  appeal  to  children. 

ILLUSTRATED 

By  JoHX  G.Thompson,  Principal,  and  I  nek  Bigwood, 
Instructor,    State    Normal   School,    FHchburg,    Masf, 
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Announcement  of  Publication 

THE  TEACHER,  THE  SCHOOL 
AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

By  INEZ  N.  McFEE 

Deals  with  the  physicalj  the  mental  and  the  moral  training  of  the  child. 

Presents  a  variety  of  suggestions,  helps  and  recreations  which  will  make 
the  study  of  the  common  branches  more  interesting. 

Has  little  to  do  with  theory — psychology  is  not  even  mentioned. 

Points  the  way  simply  and  definitely  to  everyday,  commonsense  practice. 

Treats  in  a  helpful  manner  nature  study,  agriculture  and  home  science — 
subjects  that  are  the  bugaboo  of  many  teachers. 

Unifies  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  home- 
Makes  the  school  a  community  center  and  a  stimulating  source  for 
clear  chinking,  good  farming  and  right  living. 

Contains  practical  discussions  of  school  government^  the  conducting  of 
recitations,  the  awakening  of  community  interest  in  school  and  better 
rural  living  generally. 

Instantly  available  for  the  teacher's  desk  use  through  its  index, 

CONTENTS 

r  Beginning  the  School  Year.  XU  With  ihe  Oeography  Class. 
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X  History  in  the  irrades.  XXI  The  Revrarda  of  the  Successful 

XI  A  Talk  ^nth  the  Grammar  Teacher,  Teacher. 
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The  Albany  Meeting  Cancelled 

H.  S.  Weet.  President 

ON  the  following  pages  is  presented  the  programme  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Albany  meeting.    That  meeting  has  been  cancelled.    Before 
the  meeting  was  cancelled,  however,  the  proof  sheets  of  the  programme 
copy  were  ready  and  it,  therefore,  seemed  wise  to  print  the  programme  in  this 
nimiber  of  the  Journal  as  originally  planned. 

The  prime  reasons  for  cancelling  the  meeting  are  found  in  a  letter  from 
Doctor  Brubacher  which  reads  as  follows: 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Office  of  the  President.  October  25.  1918. 

Dr.  Herbert  S.  Weet,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Weet  :— 

One  month  from  to-day  the  teachers  of  New  York  State  are  supposed  to  meet  in 
convention  in  Albany.    A  successful  convention  presupposes  two  things: 

1.  A  large  attendance  of  teachers  of  all  ranks. 

2.  The  closing  of  schools  within  a  long  radius  of  the  convention  city. 

In  view  of  the  emergency  caused  by  the  present  influenza  epidemic  I  believe  it  would 
be  exceedingly  poor  policy  to  close  the  schools  of  Eastern  New  York  during  convention 
week.  The  public  would  not  give  its  unqualified  approval  because  practically  all  the  schools 
of  this  section  have  been  closed  for  from  two  to  four  weeks. 

I  therefore  urge  strongly  upon  you  a  consideration  of  the  omission  of  the  convention  for 
1918.  At  the  same  time  I  suggest  that  a  business  meeting  of  the  State  Association  under  the 
auspices  of  the  assembly  of  delegates  be  held  on  Wednesday  of  convention  week.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  I  move  the  foregoing  and  trust  it  will  have  your  careful 
and  favorable  consideration. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  R.  BRUBACHER. 

As  soon  as  this  letter  was  received  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Committee  voted  that  under  the  circumstances  the  meeting 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  Added  to  the  reasons  which  Doctor  Brubacher  expresses 
are  the  present  war  time  conditions  which  not  only  prompt  but  absolutely  demand 
the  most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  our  teachers.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  that 
the  necessarily  diminished  attendance  which  this  factor  would  cause  from  sections 
of  the  state  remote  from  Albany  combined  with  the  small  attendance  indicated 
from  the  vicinity  of  Albany  clearly  pointed  to  the  advisability  of  cancelling  the 
meeting. 

Whether  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  Delegates  will  be  attempted  will  be 
announced  later.  The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  soon  and  take  action  upon 
this  matter.  Digitized  by  GoOgle^ 
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MEMBERSHIPS 

.  The  two  serious  problems  which  were  brought  out  by  the  consideration  of 
cancelling  the  Albany  meeting  had  to  do  with  memberships  and  material  for  the 
Journal  for  the  coming  year.  The  latter  was  solved  by  a  decision  to  request  those 
whose  names  appear  on  the  programme  to  provide  their  papers  for  the  Editorial 
Board  of  the  Journal.  While  it  has  been  impracticable,  therefore,  to  carry  out 
this  programme  through  our  meeting  as  in  former  years  we  shall  nevertheless  do 
our  best  to  present  the  main  parts  of  the  programme  through  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  during  the  coming  year. 

The  most  important  question,  however,  was:  What  effect  will  cancelling 
the  Albany  meeting  have  upon  the  membership  of  the  Association  for  the  coming 
yejir?  This  question  can  be  answered  only  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Your  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  following  considerations : 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  activities  of  the  Association  can  not  possibly  be 
carried  on  except  as  the  teachers  of  the  state  renew  their  memberships  in  the 
Association.  Aside  from  the  annual  meeting  what  are  the  important  type  activi- 
ties of  the  Association  that  can  not  under  any  circumstances  be  allowed  Ho  lapse 
without  jeopardizing  the  interest  of  the  Association?  Well,  first  of  all  we  think 
of  the  Journal.  This  is  our  great  means  of  communication.  It  will  be  even  more 
important  this  year  than  heretofore  because  it  will  be  the  only  means  of  enabling 
us  to  secure  much  of  what  the  Albany  meeting  could  have  given  us.  In  the  second 
place,  there  are  special  committees  at  work  on  matters  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  teachers  of  the  state  and  these  committees  must  discontinue  their  work  unless 
the  renewed  memberships  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  both  the  moral  and  the  financial  support  which  such  committees  should 
have.  The  special  committee  representing  the  Association  on  the  State  Retire- 
ment Fund,  for  example,  of  which  Doctor  Brubacher  is  chairman,  has  some  verj- 
important  things  to  be  done.  Then  again,  there  are  always  matters  of  legislation 
which  demand  certain  expenditures  for  printing,  postage  and  traveling  expenses 
of  officers  of  the  Association. 

2.  We  all  need  to  remember  that  the  preparation  of  our  programme  has  gone 
so  far  that  each  and  every  section  of  the  Association  has  actually  incurred  a  very 
considerable  expense  for  postage,  stationery  and  printing  which  expense  must 
be  met  from  the  membership  dues  for  the  coming  year.  This  is  an  obligation 
unavoidably  incurred. 

3.  Every  person  engaged  in  school  work  in  this  state  who  had  planned  to 
attend  the  Albany  meeting  ought  without  a  minute's  hesitation  to  renew  member- 
ship in  the  Association.  The  very  fact  that  the  Albany  meeting  is  cancelled  means 
that  teachers  who  had  planned  to  attend  will  be  in  a  better  position  financially  to 
join  the  Association  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  annual  meeting  had  been  held. 
There  has  been  every  year  a  splendid  body  of  our  teachers  who  have  joined  the 
Association  through  sheer  loyalty  to  professional  interests  although  they  knew 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  attend  the  annual  meeting.  It  is  believed 
that  this  number  will  be  as  large  and  as  loyal  as  ever.  The  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion is  bound  to  have  a  greater  appeal  to  the  people  of  this  country  during  the 
next  decade  than  it  ever  had  before.  We  have  always  maintained  that  the  great 
and  abiding  aim  of  this  Association  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
state.  To  base  our  appeal  on  any  motive  less  high  than  loyalty  to  such  a  vital 
principle  as  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools  would  be  unworthy. 

The  week  of  November  25th,  which  would  regularly  have  been  the  week 
of  the  annual  meeting,  will  be  membership  week.  When  the  appeal  comes  let  us 
respond  with  even  greater  zeal  than  ever.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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FINAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  SEVENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACH- 
ERS'  ASSOCIATION    AND    AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS,  ALBANY,  N.  Y., 
NOVEMBER  25,  26,  27,  1918 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THE  Seventy-third  Annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  city 
of  Albany,  November  25,  26  and  27, 
1918. 

Admission  to  all  meetings  will  be 
strictly  by  membership  ticket  in  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 
These  tickets  must  be  presented  to 
secure  admission  to  all  section  or  gen- 
eral meetings.  This  mle  will  be  strictly 
adhered  to  during  the  meetings. 

Headquarters 

Hotel  headquarters  of  the  Association 
will  be  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel.  REGIS- 
TRATION HEADQUARTERS  will  be 
in  the  parlors  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of 
the  hotel. 

Membership  Dues 

The  annual  membership  fee  shall  be 
based  upon  annual  salaries  as  follows: 
Those  teachers  and  school  officers  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  $1,000  or  over  shall  pay 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  ($1.50),  and 
all  others  seventy-five  cents  ($.75),  and 
this  sum  shall  include  a  subscription  to 
the  official  Journal  of  the  Association. 

It  is  very  important  that  all  teachers 
register  promptly  upon  their  arrival  in 
Albany,  pay  their  membership  dues  and 
receice  a  programme.  Teachers  who  have 
paid  their  dues  and  received  their  mem- 
bership ticket  for  1918  in  advance  of  the 
meeting,  need  not  come  to  registration 
headquarters.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  admission  to  all  entertainment 
features  as  well  as  to  the  meetings  of  the 
convention  will  be  strictly  by  presenta- 
tion of  membership  card. 

There  will  be  no  registration  at  section 
meetings  as  it  is  necessary  to  handle  that 
all  at  one  point  in  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cations. 


Delegates 

Duly  accredited  delegates  should  call 
at  headquarters  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  and  ascertain  if  their  credential 
cards  have  been  properly  placed  on  file 
with  the  secretary.  This  will  greatly  as- 
sist the  committee  on  credentials. 

Delegates  are  urged  to  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Assembly  of  Delegates,  as 
important  business  will  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  meetings  of  the  Assembly  of  Del- 
egates will  be  held  Tuesday  afternoon, 
November  26th,  4:30  o'clock,  and  on 
Wednesday  morning,  November  27th, 
8:30  o'clock,  in  the  Assembly  Room  of 
the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel. 

Programmes 

The  programmes  for  the  various  sec- 
tions are  arranged  in  alphabetic  order  and 
the  place  of  meeting  is  indicated  at  the 
head  of  each  programme.  All  members 
attending  the  meetings  are  again  re- 
minded of  the  importance  of  having 
their  membership  ticket  in  the  Associa- 
tion for  presentation  and  admission  to 
all  meetings. 

The  State  Retirement  Board  will  have 
its  headquarters  at  the  Education  Build- 
ing where  information  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  to  all  members  who  may  wish 
to  know  concerning  the  work  of  the 
board. 

Chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  are  earnestly  requested  to 
secure  the  manuscripts  of  all  speakers 
before  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  if 
possible,  hand  them  to  the  secretary, 
Richard  A.  Searing,  before  leaving  Al- 
bany. If  this  cannot  be  done,  they  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  for  publication  in 
the  Journal. 

Hotel  Rates 

The  Ten  Eyck — Rooms  without  bath, 
1  person,  $2.25  per  day;  rooms  withqgt 
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bath,  2  persons,  $3.25  per  day;  rooms 
with  bath,  1  person,  $3.00,  $3.50  and 
$4.00  per  day;  rooms  with  bath,  2  per- 
sons, $4.50,  $5.00  and  $5.50  per  day. 

The  Hampton — Single  rooms,  with 
bath,  $2.00  and  up;  double  rooms,  $3.50 
and  up. 

The  Wellington — Single  rooms,  with- 
out bath,  $1.25  and  $1.50;  with  bath, 
$2.00 ;  two  people  in  room,  without  bath, 
$2.00  and  $3.00;  with  bath,  $3.50  and 
$4.00;  four  people  in  room,  $1.25  per 
person. 

The  New  Kenmore  Hotel — Single 
rooms,  without  bath,  $1.50  and  $2.W); 
with  bath,  $2.00  and  2.50;  double  rooms: 
without  bath,  $2.50  and  $3.00;  with  bath, 
$4.00  and  $5.00. 

Stanwix  Hall — $1.00  upwards  for  each 
person. 

Keeler's  Hotel — Single  rooms,  without 
bath,  $1.00;  with  bath,  $1.50  and  $2.00; 
double  rooms  with  bath,  $2.50  and 
$3.00. 

Sections  and  Meeting  Plices 

General  Meetings,  The  Armory,  Wash- 
ington Avenue  (2  blocks  west  of  the 
Education  Building). 

Assembly  of  Delegates,  Assembly  Room, 
Hotel  Ten  Eyck. 

Classical,  First  Lutheran  Church,  Pine 
and  Lodge. 

Commercial,  First  Reformed  Church  Au- 
ditorium, N.  Pearl  and  Clinton  Square. 

Elementary  School  Principals  and 
Teachers,  State  Education  Building 
Auditorium,  State  and  Hawk. 

Elocution,  Emanuel  Baptist  Church, 
State  between  Swan  and  Dove. 

English,  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lodge  near  Maiden  Lane. 

Evening  School  and  Americanization, 
Room  323,  State  Education  Building, 
State  and  Hawk. 

Fine,  Industrial  and  Household  Arts. 
Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  Lark  and  Lan- 
caster. 

History,  Historical  Society  Building,  125 
Washington. 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  (Tues- 
day morning).  Auditorium,  No.  12 
School;  (Tuesday  afternoon).  High 
School  Auditorium,  Cor.  Western  and 
Lake. 


Kindergarten,     Temple     Beth     Emeth, 

Classroom,  Jay  and  Swan. 
Library,  High  School,  Rooms  206-208, 

N.  Lake  and  Western. 
Mathematics,    Municipal   Gas   Company 

Lecture  Room,  124  State. 
Modern  Language,  N.  Y.  S.  College  for 

Teachers,    Auditorium,    Western  and 

Robin. 
Music,  State  Street  Presbyterian  Church 

Auditorium,  State,  between  Swan  and 

Dove. 
Normal  and  Training,  Centennial  Hall, 

Lodge  and  Pine. 
Penmanship,  •  School    No.     14,    comer 

Trinity  and  Ash  Grove. 
Primary,  First  Reformed     Church,    N. 

Pearl  and  Clinton  Square. 
Rural     Education,     First     Presbyterian 

Church,  Wniett  and  State. 
School  Administration,   Elks   Hall,   138 

State. 
Science,  High   School  .Building  Science 

Lecture  Room,  and  Rooms  303,  309, 

317  N.  Lake  and  Western. 
Subnormal  and  Backward,  State  Street 

Presbyterian    Church    S.    S.    Room, 

State  between  Swan  and  Dove. 

GENERAL  MEETINGS 

The  Armory,  Washington  Avenue 

*  (Two  blocks  west  of  Education  Bldff.) 

Monday  Afternoon,  Nov.  25,  4  o'clock 

Address — America  and  the  New  Near 
East — Mr.  Bedros  K.  Apelian,  Educa- 
tional Secretary,  American  Committee 
for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief. 

Address — Doctor  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
President  of  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, who  will  speak  for  the  National 
Food  Administration. 

Monday  Evening,  Nov.  25,  7:45  o'clock 

Community  Singing  led  by  Mr.  Howard 

Clarke  Davis,  Supervisor  of  Music  in 

the  Public  Schools  of  Yonkers. 

Mr.  C.  Earl  Dinsmore,  Accompanist. 
(The  Regular  Meeting  will  begin  at  8 :15 

o'clock:.) 
A  Word  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Empire 

State — His       Excellency,       Governor 

Charles  S.  ^Vhitman. 
Address  of  Welcome — Honorable  James 

R.  Watt,  Mayor  of  Albany. 
Address — Doctor   Thomas   E.    Finegan, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Tuesday  Evening,  Nov.  26,  7:45  o'clock  CLASSICAL  SECTION 

Community   Singing — ^A  chorus  consist-  First  Lutlieran  Church,  Pine  and  Lodge  Sts. 

ing  of  music  supervisors  of  the  state, 

led    by    Mr.   Howard   Clarke   Davis,  President,  George  D.  Kellogg,  Union 

will   sing  the   following  selections   at  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

this  session. 

Peace  with  a  Sword Daniels  Tuesday  Morning,  10  o'cIocIl 

Winter  Song BuUard  -r.  ^r.     o  ,       •        x     .          t- 

The  Long  Day  Closes Sullivan  10  lOO-Salutatio      Latine      Expressa— 

(Provision   for  this  chorus  has  been  Professor  Donald  B.  Durham,  Hamil- 

made  by  the  Music  Section  of  the  Asso-  ^^  ^     .^^\,. 

ciation,  Miss  Emma  J.  Devendorf,  Presi-  Responsio— Miss   Mabel   V.   Root   of 

dent.)  Catskill. 

Address— Education  and  the  New  World  10.15— Address  by  the  President,  Profes- 

Order— Professor  William  C.  Bagley,  ??r  George  Dvyight  Kellogg  of  Union 

Teachers   College,   Columbia   Univer-  College— The  Outlook  for  a  Human- 

sity,  istic  Awakening  After  the  War. 

Reception  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Charles  10 :30  —  Paper  —  Ancient       Ideals       of 

S.   Whitman  at  the   Executive  Man-  Patriotism  and  Democracy— Professor 

sJqjj  John  Ira  Bennett  of  Union  College. 

Discussion. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Nov  27,  11  o'cIocIl  11:00 — Paper — Caesar,  Cicero  and  Pom- 

^,     .        .J,            .    T               i?  XT  ^«  pey — Professor    Gonzalez    Lodge,    of 

Closing  Address-A  League  of  Nations  ^/achers   College,    Columbia  Univer- 

— (Speaker  to  be  announced.)  gj.                      ** 

Discussion. 

MEETINGS  OF  ASSEMBLY  OF  jj  :40_Paper-Latin  in  the  Junior  High 

DELEGATES  School— Miss  L.  Antoinette  Johnson, 

Assembly  Room— Hotel  Ten  Eyck  of  Milne  High  School,  Albany. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  November  26,  4:30  Discussion. 

o'cIocIl 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  1:30  o'clock 

At  this  meeting  important  reports  will 

be  presented  and  discussed.  1  -30 — Business    Meeting.       Report   of 

Doctor  A.  R.  Brubacher  will  report  for  the  Reading  League,  Professor  Charles 
the  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Hoeing,  of  the  University  of  Roches- 
Association  to  consider  the  provisions  of  ter. 
the  State  Retirement  Fund.  2:00— Address — The   Faith   That  Is  in 

Doctor  Frank  D.  Boynton  will  report  Us — Professor  Duane  Reed  Stuart,  of 

for  the  committee  on  legislation.  Princeton  University. 

At  this  meeting  furthermore  an  oppor-  Discussion, 

tunity  will  be  given  to  present  any  items  2 :40— Paper— The  College  Entrance  Ex- 

of    business    that    may    require    special  aminations — Professor  Nelson  G.  Mc- 

thought    and    consideration  before    the  Crea,  of  Columbia  University. 

Wednesday  morning  meeting.  Discussion. 

3 :30 — Paper — The  New  Latin  Syllabus 

Wednesday  Morning,  November  27,  8:30  — Mr.  S.  Dwight  Arms,  of  the  State 

o'clock  Department  of  Education. 

Final  action  on  all  matters  of  business  Business. 
will  be  taken  at  this  meeting.    It  is  vital, 

therefore,  that  every  delegate   shall  be  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  SECTION 

present  promptly   at   the   time   set.      At  First  Reformed  Church  Auditorium, 

this  meeting  also  officers  will  be  elected  n.  pearl  St.  and  Clinton  Square 
for  the  ensuing  year.    The  meeting  will 

close  in  ample  time  for  the  final  session  President,  Mr.  G.  M.  York,  State  Col- 

to  be  held  at  11  o'clock.  lege  for  Teachers,  A.lbany,.  N^JY     . 

igi  ize      y  ^ 
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Tuesday  Morning,  9:30  o'clock 

9 :30— Address— Prof essor  J.  T.  Mad- 
den, New  York  University. 

10:15 — ^Address — Methods  of  Teaching 
Shorthand — Mr.  John  R.  Gregg,  New 
York  City. 

1 1  :(X) — Address — Steps  in  Bookkeeping 
Instruction — C.  E.  Bowman,  White 
Plains. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

2:00 — Address — The  Proposed  Revision 
of  the  Syllabus  for  Bookkeeping — W. 
E.    Bartholomew,    State    Department, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Business  Meeting. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COUNCIL  OF  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 
AND  TEACHERS 

Education  Building  Auditorium,  State  and 
Hawk  Streets 

President,  Mr.  Nathaniel  G.  West, 
Principal  Franklin  School  No.  9,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Morning,  9  o'clock 

9:15 — Address — The  Teacher  and  the 
National  Life — Rush  Rhees,  D.  D., 
President  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester. 

10:1 5 — Address — Heroes — Dr.  Jeremiah 
M.  Thompson,  Principal,  Potsdam 
Normal  School. 

11:15 — Address — A  New  Viewpoint  in 
Teaching  History  and  Civics — Mr. 
Charles  E.  Finch,  Director  of  Junior 
High  School  Academic  Work,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 
Election  of  Officers. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  Room, 
The  Capitol 

Grammar  Grade  Group — 7th  and  8th 
Grades — Principal  H.  D.  Rickard, 
Chairman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
2:00 — Demonstration  Lesson  in  War 
History  for  the  Eighth  Grade — Ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  C.  Edward  Jones,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Discussion    by    Director    Charles    E. 
Finch  and  others. 
Election  of  Officers. 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

State  Education  Bldg.  Auditorium,  State 

and  Hawk  Streets 

Intermediate  Grade  Group — 5th  and  6th 
Grades — Principal     John     P.     Bruck, 
Chairman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
2:00 — Demonstration    Lesson    in   War 
Geography  for  the  Fifth  Grade — Miss 
Lucy  Miles,  School  22,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Miss  Anna  C.  Halpen,  School  17,  Al- 
bany,  N.   Y. ;    Miss    Katherine    Mc- 
Laughlin, School  12,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Discussion. 
Election  of  Officers. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  ELOCUTIONISTS 

Emanuel  B4>tist  Church,  State  Street, 
between  Swan  and  Dove  Streets 

President,  H.  .M.  Tilroe,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary, 
Miss  Frances  M.  Schermer,  328  N. 
Washington  Street,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Monday  Evening,  7:30  o'clock 

Meeting  of  the  Officers  and  Board  of 
Directors — 

Tuesday  Morning,  9  o'clock 

9 :00 — Registration. 

9 : 1 5 — Vice    President's    Address — Mr. 
Lemuel  B.  C.  Josephs,  New  York  City. 
9 :35 — Greetings. 
9 :50 — Announcements. 
10:00 — Address — Miss  Jane  Herendeen 

New  York  City. 
10 :30 — Address  —  Speech       Elements — 
Mrs.   Anne   E.    Wolter,    New    Yoric 
City. 
1 1 :00— Address— Does     It     Pay  ?— Mr. 
John  P.  Silvernail,  Theological   Sem- 
inary, Rochester,  N.  Y. 
11 :30— Address — Impression     and     Ex- 
pression— Mr.     Horace   G.     McKean, 
Union  University,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 
12:00 — Business  Meeting. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

2 :00 — Address — Public  Speaking  in  the 
Public  Schools— Mr.  F^rle  W.  An- 
nibal.  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 

2 :20— Address— The  True  Value  of 
High  School  Declamation — Miss  Hen- 
rietta Prentiss,  Hunter  College,  New 
York  City.     ^.^^.^^^  ^^ I^OOglC 
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2 :45— Recital— Miss  Ethel  M.  DeBeau, 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

3 :00— Address— Reading :  Its  Place 
in  the  New  Education — Mr.  Frederick 
D.  Losey,  New  York  City. 
^  3 :30— Address— The  First  Free  Medi- 
cal Clinic  Licensed  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Devoted 
Solely  to  the  Cure  of  Defective  Voice 
and  Speech  Conditions — Dr.  James 
Sonnett  Greene,  New  York  Clinic  for 
Speech  Defects,  New  York  City. 

4 :00 — ^Address — Dramatic  Activities 
Among  the  SoHiers — Mr.  Franklin  H. 
Sargent,  Chairman  of  Dramatic  Work 
in  War  Department  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities. 

4:30 — Address — The  Four  Minute 
Men — Rev.  J.  Woodman  Babbitt, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

6:00 — Get-Together  Dinner. 

Wednesday  Morning,  9  o'clock 

9 :00— Registration. 

9:15 — Address — The  Teacher's  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  Present  Crisis — Mr.  W. 
K.  Wickes,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

9 :35— Patriotic  Recital— Original  Hu- 
morous Verse — Mr.  James  P.  Doyle, 
New  York  City;  Charlotte  Sulley 
Presby,  New  York  School  of  Expres- 
sion, New  York  City;  Miss  Alvina  C. 
Winkler,  Troy  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Frances  Schermer, 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  J.  Woodman 
Babbitt,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
10:45 — Adjournment  to  General  Meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. 
12:00 — Business  Meeting  and  Adjourn- 
ment. 

ENGLISH  TEACHERS'  SECTION 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Lodge  St., 
near  Maiden  Lane 

President,  Mr.  A.  B.  Sias,  West  High 
School,  Rochester.  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Richards,  Central  High  School, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Momhig,  9  o'clock 

9 :00— Address— Our  Aims— Mr.  A.  B 
Sias,  West  High  School,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

9:30 — Business  Session. 


10 :00 — Address — The    Co-operation    of 
High  School  and  College — Professor 
Horace  A.   Eaton,   Syracuse   Univer- 
sity, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Discussion     to     be     opened     by     Dr. 

Charles  R.  Gaston,  Richmond  Hill 

High  School,  New  York  City. 
10:45 — ^Address — English  Teaching  and 
the  War — Dr.  John  R.  Slater,  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  Edwin 

Fairley,  Jamaica  High  School,  New 

York  City. 
1 1 :30 — Question  and  Answer  Session. 
Committee — Mr.    Frederick    H.    Bair, 

Specialist  in  English,  Chairman ;  Dr. 

Charles  R.  Gaston,  Richmond  Hill 

High  School,  New  York  City ;  Mr. 

Ernest  R.  Clark,  East  High  School, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 
Oral  English  Session 

2 :00  —  Demonstration  —  Milne  High 
School  Group,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

3 :00 — Discussion — General. 

3:15 — Address — Opening  with  a  Sum- 
mary of  Methods  Used  and  Results 
Obtained — Miss  Jane  Jones,  State  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

4  :(X) — Business  Session — Election  of 
Officers  and  Presentation  of  Resolu- 
tions. 

Wednesday  Morning,  9  o'clock 
Library  Sessions 

9:00— Address— The  Use  of  the  Li- 
brary in  My  English  Work — Helen  R. 
McCann,  English  Department,  Utica 
Free  Academy,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
9:30 — Address — An  Adequate  Library 
— The  English  Department's  Point  of 
View — Mr.  C.  C.  Certain,  Head  of 
English  Department,  Cass  Technical 
High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

10:00— Address— The  Need  of  an  Or- 
ganized Library  for  Effective  English 
Teaching — Mr.  Frederick  H.  Bair, 
Specialist  in  English,  State  Education 
Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

10 :2|-S — Looking  Forward  —  Our  New 
President. 

11:00 — Adjournment  to   General   Meet- 

'^^^'  Digitized  by  L^OOgie 
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EVENING  SCHOOL  AND  AMERICAN- 
IZATION  SECTION 

Room  323  State  Education  Bldg.,  State 
and  Hawk  Streets 

(The  Evening  School  Section  and  the 
Immigrant  Education  Section  have  been 
combined  under  this  head.) 

President,  Mr.  W.  C.  Smith,  State 
Education  Department. 

Tuesday  Morning,  9  o'clock 

9 :00— Address— New  York   State  and 
The      Newer      Americanization — Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Finegan. 
9 :40 — ^Address — Community      Councils 
in  Americanization — ^John  Collier. 

10:20— Address— What  Shall  We  Do  for 
Her? — Miss  Mary  Dreier. 

11 :00 — Discussion  led  by  Charles  E. 
Finch,  Director  of  Immigrant  Educa- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

President  E.  N.  Huyck,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Albany,  Presiding. 

2:00 — Address — Americanization  in  In- 
dustry— E.  E.  Bach,  Director  Amer- 
icanization Bureau  State  Defense 
Council,  Pa. 

2:40— Address— H.  H.  Wheaton,  Di- 
rector Americanization  Bureau  State 
Defense  Council,  Conn. 

3:20 — Address — ^J.  Korski  Grove,  New 
York  City. 

4:00 — Discussion  led  by  Miss  Sarah  El- 
kus,  Supervisor  Continuation  Schools, 
New  York  City. 

Wednesday  Morning,  9  o'clock 

Dr.  A.  R.  Brubacher,  State  College  for 
Teachers,  Albany,  presiding. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Immigrant 
Education. 

9 :00— Address— The  Need— Dr.  George 
E.  Smith,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

9 :40— Address — The  Remedy— District 
Superintendent  Henry  E.  Jenkins,  New 
York  City. 

10:20 — Discussion  led  by  C.  Edward 
Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 


FINE.  INDUSTRIAL  AND  HOUSEHOLD 
ARTS  SECTIONS 

Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  Lark  and 
Lancaster  Streets 

President,  Harry  W.  Jacobs,  Super- 
visor Drawing  and  Handwork,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

General  Meeting 

9 :30 — Industrial  Training  and  the  War 
— ^James  McKinney,  Field  Agent  Di- 
vision Education  and  Training,  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation.  (Illustrated.) 

10:30— -Dr.  David  Snedden,  Columbia 
University.  (Subject  to  be  announced.) 

Industrial  Section 

2:00 — Speaker  to  be  announced. 

2:45 — Schools  in  War  Time — General 
Discussion  and  Round  Table  Conduct- 
ed by  Lewis  A.  Wilson,  State  Director, 
Industrial  Education,  New  York  State 
Education  Department. 

Household  Arts  Section 

Chairman,  Marion  S.  Van  Liew,  State 

College  of  Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

2 :00 — Speaker  to  be  announced. 

2:45 — ^The  Need  of  and  Suggestions  for 
Teaching  of  Food  Values — Miss  Flora 
Rose,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

Sub  Section  Meetings: 

(a)  Household  Art  Teachers  in  State 
Normal  Schools. 

(b)  Household  Art  Teachers  in  High 
School  and  Grades. 

(c)  Household  Art  Teachers  in  Voca- 
tional Schools. 

(d)  Household  Art  Teachers  in  Eve- 
ning Schools. 

Art  Section 

Chairman,  Eunice  Perrine,  State  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
2 :00— Posters— Ernest      W.       Watson, 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
2:30 — Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elemen- 
tary   Drawing — Amelia   B.     Spraguc, 
State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
3 :00 — Errors  in  Regents  Examinations — 
Lelia  Olcott,  Cortland  Normal  School. 
3:30_The    Industrial    Arts    Point    of 
View — Leon  L.  Winslo^y^^J^^W/^York 
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State  Education  Department,  Director 
of  Industrial  Art. 

mSTORY  SECTION 

Historical  Society  Bldgr.,  125  Washington 
Avenue 

President,  Edward  P.  Smith,  High 
School,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ; 
Secretary,  Clarence  L.  Hewitt,  Central 
High  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Morning,  10  o'ctoclc 

10:00 — Report  of  Committee  on  New 
York  State  History  Syllabus. 

10 :30 — Address — The  Teaching  of  Com- 
munity Civics — Mr.  Edgar  W.  Ames, 
Head  of  History  Department,  Troy 
High  School,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

11 :00— Address — How  Shall  Civics  be 
Taught? — Professor  A.  S.  Beatman, 
Head  of  History  Department  Julia 
Richmond  High  School,  New  York 
City. 

11 :30— Address — A  Civics  Course  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

2:00 — ^Joint   Meeting   with   the   Library 
Section,  Albany  High  School. 
Address — The  Responsibility  of  His- 
tory  Teachers   and   Librarians    for 
our  Delay  in  Entering  the  World 
War — Dr.    James    Sullivan,    State 
Historian,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
2:45 — Business  Session. 
3 :00 — ^Address — Readjustment    in    His- 
tory  Teaching — Dr.   Joseph    Schafer, 
Oregon  State  University,  Vice  Chair- 
man   National  Board   for    Historical 
Service. 
Address — Dr.  Robert  M.  McElroy,  Edu- 
cational   Director     Natural     Security 
League. 

HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION  SECTION 

President,  Mr.  Laurence  S.  Hill,  Al- 
bany; Secretary,  Miss  Edith  Walker, 
Normal  School,  Oswego. 

Tuesday  Morning,  Nov.  26,  ^:  1 5  o'clock 
Auditorium  No.  12  School 

Speakers  will  please  conform  to  the 
time  allowed  for  the  presentation  of  their 
papers. 


General  Topic — Child  Welfare  as  a  War 

Measure. 
9:15 — Conservation  of  Health  as  a  War 
Measure — Dr.  Edith  H.  Matzke,  Med- 
ical Advisor  of  Women,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca.  (On  leave  of  absence 
1918-1919  for  war  service.  Special 
lecturer  for  the  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities,  Social  Hygiene 
Division,  Section  on  Women's  Work.) 
9:45 — The  Physical  Fitness  of  School 
Children — Mr.  Randall  Warden,  Di- 
rector of  Physical  Education,  Newark, 
N.J. 

10:15 — Federal  Support  of  Physical 
Training — Mr.  William  Geer,  Assist- 
ant State  Inspector  of  Physical  Train- 
ing. 

10 :30— What  New  York  State  is  Doing 
for  the  Health  Education  of  its  School 
Children. 

(a)  Oral  Hygiene — (Speaker  to  be 
announced.) 

(b)  Nutrition— Miss  Mary  G.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Expert  on  Nutritional 
Condition  of  School  Children. 

(c)  Mental  Diagnosis — Dr.  William 
B.  Cornell,  Physical  and  Mental 
Diagnostician. 

(d)  Work  of  the  School  Nurse — 
Miss  Bertha  McChesney,  Super- 
vising Nurse. 

(e)  Tubercular  Diagnosis — Dr.  W. 
A.  Howe,  State  Medical  Inspect- 
or. 

Each  speaker  to  be  limited  to  ten  min- 
utes. 

11:20 — ^General  Discussion — Opened  by 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Brown,  Manager  of 
the  Camp  Department,  for  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park. 

Discussions  under  the  five  minute  rule. 
11 :45 — President's  Report. 
Annual  Business  Meeting. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Luncheon  will  be  served  near  the  High 
School. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  1:30  o'clock 

High  School  Auditorium,  Comer  Western 

and  Lake  Avenues 

1 :30 — Special  Activities  in  Social  Hy- 
giene About  Militarv  Training  Camps. 
Illustrated  by  the  film  "Fit  to  Fight" 
from  the  United^States^t^lj^^^^^^ 
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Service,  the  Surgeon  General's  Office. 
(Speaker  to  be  announced.) 
2:00— The    balance    of    the    afternoon 
programme  will  consist  of  round  table 
discussions  of  the  various  aspects  of 
school  medical  inspection  and  physical 
training ;  and  the  "Folk  Dance  Ball." 
This  section  will  be  broken  up  into  the 
following  sub-sections : 

NURSES  AND  MEDICAL  INSPECTORS 
Room  110,  Albany  High  School 

Chairman,    Dr.     Clinton    P.    McCord, 
Health  Director,  Albany. 
General    Subject — Health   Education   as 

a  War  Measure;  Status;  Importance; 

Methods. 

The  programme  will  be  in  the  form  of 
a  round  table  for  the  discussion  of  pre-, 
sent  problems  faced  by  school  medical 
inspectors,  nurses,  health  officers,  social 
welfare  workers,  teachers  of  hygiene  and 
all  persons  interested  in  the  health 
phases  of  education. 

Experts  in  the  various  lines  of  child 
welfare  will  be  present  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  to  lead  the  discussions. 

No  formal  papers  will  be  presented. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATORS 
Room  116,  Albany  High  School 

Chairman,  Mr.  Daniel  Chase,  Assistant 
State  Inspector  of  Physical  Training. 
General  Subject — Physical  Training  Per 
the  New  York  State  Plan:  Popular- 
ization, Organization,  and  Administra- 
tion, will  be  discussed  by: 
Rural  Supervisors  and  Instructors  of 
Physical  Training. 
Some  suggested  topics  for  discussion  are : 
Minimum    essentials    within    various 
types  of  schools  as  to  time,  material 
and  equipment: 

(a)  For  schools  with  only  ordi- 
nary classroom. 

(b)  For      schools      with      play- 
grounds. 

(c)  For  schools    with    space   and 
equipment. 

The   training   of   rural   supervisors   and 
instructors. 
The  best  method  for  establishing  gen- 
eral   community    workers    in    rural 
regions. 


What  are  you  doing  to  meet  the  State 
requirements  in  physical  training  and 
how  are  you  doing  it? 
Some  of  the  leaders  in  discussion  will  be : 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Berberich,  Old  Foi^e, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Laurence  S.  Hill,  Albany. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hollis,  Whitesboro. 

Mr.  John  N.  Northup,  Chazy. 

Miss  Bessie  L.  Parks,  Cortland  Nor- 
mal School,  Cortland. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Pusey,  Hamburg. 

The  several  Special  Physical  Training 
Instructors  of  the  State  Education 
Department. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  OF  PHYS- 
ICAL TRAINING 
Room  117,  Albany  High  School 

Chairman,  Mr.  Everet  T.  Grout,  Di- 
rector    of     Physical     Training,     High 
School,  Schenectady. 
Some  suggested  topics  for  discussion : 

(1)  Supervised  Recreation  problems: 

(a)  In  school  without  equipment. 

(b)  In  schools  with  equipment. 

(2)  Now  that  women  are  taking  the 
place  of  men  in  many  high  schools, 
what  shall  the  female  physicial  train- 
ing teacher  do  with  the  high  school 
boy? 

(3)  Methods  of  checking  large  groups 
of  students  in  Physical  Training  D 
and  E. 

(4)  Correlation  of  physical  training 
with  other  parts  of  the  school  pro- 
gramme. 

(5)  The  three-hour  recreational  re- 
quirement. 

(6)  Credit  for  physical  training — 
Regents  Counts. 

(7)  Standards  for  grading  physical 
training. 

(8)  Double  periods  for  high  school 
physical  training. 

(9)  What  are  you  doing  to  meet  the 
State  requirements  in  Physical 
Training  and  how  do  you  do  it? 
(Don't  be  a  bit  bashful  in  standing 
at  Attention!  and  defending  your 
organization  and  work  when  called 
on.) 

Some  of  the  leaders  in  discussion  will 
be: 

Mr.  John  L.  Allen,  Bingham  ton  Cen- 
tral High  School.    ,     ^^^1^ 
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Mr.  Walter  L.  Boyson,  Albany  High 
School. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Burchenal,  Assistant 
State  Inspector  of  Physical  Train- 
ing. 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Burkhardt,  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Training,  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Walter  Cobb,  Assistant  State  In- 
spector of  Physical  Training. 

Mr.  Franklin  J.  Gray,  Associate  Di- 
rector of  Physical  Training,  Roch- 
ester. 

Mr.  Daniel  Kelley,  Assistant  State  In- 
spector of  Physical  Training. 

Miss  Ethel  Manchester,  West  High 
School,  Rochester. 

Mr.  Claude  L.  Metz,  Albany  High 
School. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Mustaine,  Assistant  State 
Inspector  of  Physical  Training. 

Miss  Anna  O'Keefe,  Albany  High 
School. 

Miss  Sydney  Parsons,  Girls'  High 
School,  Brooklyn. 

Miss  Katherine  Sibley,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS 

OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Auditorium,  Albany  High  School 

Chairman,  Mr.  Herman  J.  Norton,  Di- 
rector of     Physical     Education,     Public 
Schools,  Rochester. 
Some  suggested  topics  for  discussion: 

(1)  Supervised  recreation  problems: 

(a)  In  schools  without  equipment. 

(b)  In  schools  with  equipment. 

(2)  Correlation  of  physical  training 
with  other  parts  of  the  school  pro- 
gramme. 

(3)  The  three -hour  recreational  re- 
quirement. 

(4)  Standards  for  grading  physical 
training. 

(5)  Practical  co-operation  of  physical 
training  departments  with  the  nurses 
and  medical  inspectors. 

(6)  The  need  of  physical  training  sur- 
veys. 

(7)  What  are  you  doing  to  meet  the 
State  requirements  in  physical  train- 
ing and  how  do  you  do  it  ? 

Some  of  the  leaders  in  discussion  will 
be: 

Miss  Elizabeth  Burchenal,  Assistant 
State  Inspector  of  Physical  Train- 
ing. 


Mr.    H.    H.    Buxton,    Supervisor    of 

Physical  Training,  Utica. 
Mr.  William  Geer,  Assistant  State  In- 
spector of  Physical  Training. 
Miss  Mary  Mason,  Supervisor  of  Phy- 
sical Training,  Schenectady. 
Miss     Bessie     Parks,     State     Normal 

School,  Cortland. 
Miss  Helen   Pettengill,   Associate   Di- 
rector  of   Girls'   Recreation   Clubs, 
Rochester. 
Mr.  Randall  Warden,  Director  of  Phy- 
sical Training,  Newark  N.  J. 
Mr.  L.   P.   Washburn,   Supervisor  of 

Physical  Training,  Syracuse. 
Miss  Alta  J.  Wiggins,  Director  of 
Physical  Training,"  Buffalo. 
4:00— "FOLK  DANCE  BALL"  and 
Social  Gathering,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bur- 
chenal, Chairman,  Organization  Com- 
mittee, American  Folk  Dance  Society, 
and  Assistant  Inspector  of  Physical 
Training,  in  charge. 

Tuesday  Evening,  8  o'clock 

8  lOO  —  Demonstration  o  f  Physical 
Training,  Albany  Public  Schools 
State  Armory,  corner  Lark  street  and 
Washington  Avenue. 
10:00— The  Capitol  District  Physical  Di- 
rectors' Society  will  act  as  host  at  a 
reception  to  the  visiting  delegates  and 
friends  of  the  New  York  State  Hy- 
giene and  Physical  Educators*  Asso- 
ciation. 
Wednesday  Morning,  S:30  o'clock 

9:30 — Meeting  of  delegates  of  the  af- 
filiated local  societies  and  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council,  Auditorium,  Al- 
bany High  School. 
11 :0O^Adjournment. 

KINDERGARTEN  SECTION 

Temple  Beth  Emeth  Classroom,  Jay  and 

Swan  Streets 

Chairman,  Miss  Luella  A*  Palmer,  510 
West  123rd  Street  New  York  City. 

Tuesday  Morning,  9:30  o'clock 

Addresses  and  Discussion. 
9:30 — Address — Development  of   Lan- 
guage at  the  Kindergarten  Age. 

10 :30--Address — New  Experiments  in 
the  Education  of  Young  Children — Il- 
lustrated— Miss  Grace  Brown,  Teach- 
ers' College.     ^,g,^,^^^  ^^  I^OOgie 
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11:30— Roll  Call  of  Delegates— Five 
Minute  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  War 
Upon  Local  Kindergarten  Conditions. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

2 :00 — Round  Tables — For  Supervisors 
and  Training  Teachers — Topics,  State 
Kindergarten  Bill;  State  Require- 
ments for  Kindergartners ;  The  Name 
"Kindergarten." 

For  Directors  and  Assistants — Topic, 
The  Function  of  Free  Play  in  Kinder- 
garten Activities. 

4:00— Address— The  Kindergarten  Unit 
in  France — Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 
Director  of  Kindergarten  Unit  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

LIBRARY  SECTION 

High  School  Rooms,  206-208,  North 
Lake  and  Western  Avenues 

President,  Dr.  James  V.  Sturges, 
State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. ; 
Secretary,  Miss  Mary  C.  Richardson, 
State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

Conference  for  High  School  Librarians. 

2:00 — ^Address — The  Library's  Respon- 
sibility for  Up-to-date  History  Teach- 
ing— Mr.  James  Sullivan,  State  His- 
torian, State  Education  Department, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

2 :30 — Address — The  School  Libraries' 
Part  in  the  War — Katherine  M.  Chris- 
topher, Librarian,  Julia  Richmond 
High  School,  New  York  City. 

2 :5(>— ^Address — Care  of  War  and  Con- 
servation Material — Alice  H.  Stafford, 
Librarian,  Hutchinson-Central  High 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

3 :10 — Librarian's  Certification  Laws — 
Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  Chief  of 
School  Libraries  Division,  Albany. 

3:30 — Discussion  of  Topics  sent  in  by 
High  School  Librarians. 

4:00 — Business  meeting  of  Library  Sec- 
tion. 

Wednesday  Morning,  9:30  o'clock 

Joint  Session  with  English  Depart- 
ment. 


MATHEMATICS  SECTION 

Municipal  Gas  Company  Lecture  Room, 
124  State  Street 

President,   Mr.   E.   E.   Arnold,   State 
Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Morning,  9:30  o'clock 

9 :30 — Address — The  Reconstruction  of 
the  Ninth  Year  Mathematics — Dr.  H. 
O.  Rugg  of  Chicago  University. 
Discussion  to  be  led  by  Professor 
David  Eugene  Smith,  of  Teachers' 
College,  and  Professor  H.  E.  Hawks, 
Dean  of  Columbia  University. 

(In  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  discus- 
sion of  this  important  topic,  teachers 
will  find  it  exjremely  desirable  to  read 
Dr.  Rugg's  monograph  entitled  "Scien- 
tific Method  in  the  Reconstruction  of 
Ninth  Grade  Mathematics" — by  H.  O. 
Rugg  and  J.  R.  Clark,  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  This  monograph  has 
attracted  much  attention.) 

11 :00 — Junior  High  School  Mathematics 
— Discussion  to  be  led  by  Mr.  William 
Betz,  East  High  School,  Rochester 
N.  Y. 

(It  is  hoped  that  the  committee  on 
Junior  High  School  Mathematics  may 
be  able  to  present  a  preliminary  re- 
port.) 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

2 :00 — ^Address — Mathematics  and  the 
War — Mr.  W.  E.  Breckenridge,  Stuy- 
vesant  High  School  and  Teachers*  Col- 
lege, New  York. 

(Mr.  Breckenridge  is  at  present  giving 
a  course  on  this  subject  at  Teachers' 
College.) 

3 :00 — Illustrated  Lectures — Two  are 
under  consideration : 

(1)  A  Historical  Lecture — Profes- 
sor David  Eugene  Smith. 

(2)  Mathematics  in  Every-day  Life 
— Professor  C.  B.  Upton,  of 
Teachers'  College. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  MODERN  LAN- 
GUAGE  ASSOCIATION 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers  Audi- 
torium, Western  Ave.  and  Robin  St. 

President,  Dr.  J.  B.  E.  Jonas,  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  Schop|  ^^^(^glg^^^ 
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Tuesday  Mornins,  9:30.  o'clock 

9:30 — ^Address — Classroom  French  and 
the  War — Professor  William  Milwitz- 
ky,  Director  of  French  at  Camp  Mer- 
ritt.  New  Jersey. 

10:30 — ^Address — ^The  Future  of  Ger- 
man Instruction  in  America — Profes- 
sor E.  W.  Bagster  Collins,  Columbia 
University. 

11:30 — ^Address — Handicaps  in  the 
Teaching  of  Spanish — To  be  an- 
nounced. 

Each  paper  will  be  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

2K)0— Addressr— The  War  and  the  Mod- 
em Languages — President  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  Amherst  College. 
(Either  another  speaker  or  business 
meeting.) 
Round   Table    for   French,    German   or 
Spanish : 
French — The      State      Department 

Questionnaire. 
German — Critique   of  Regents  Ex- 
aminations.^ 
Spanish — How     to     Improve     the 
Training  of  Teachers  of  Spanish. 

Tuesday  Evening,  6:30  o'clock 

Get-Together  Dinner — 

Professor  Charles  A.  Downer,  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
President  of  the  Alliance  Francaise,  will 
speak  on  The  College  Adjustment  to 
War  Measures. 

MUSIC  SECTION 
State  Street  Presbyterian  Church  Audi- 
torium 

President,  Emma  E.  Devendorf,  Glov- 
ersville,  N.  Y. 

Monday  Afternoon 
State  Armory 

4 :30 — Rehearsal  of  Supervisors'  Chorus 
. — Mr.  Howard  Clarke  Davis,  Con- 
ductor, Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Morning.  8:30  o'clock 
State  Street  Presbjrterian  Church 

General  Topic — The  Place  of  Music  in 

Education. 
8 :30 — Registration. 
9 :00— President's  Address. 


9:15 — Greeting — Dr.  Abram  R.  Bru- 
bacher.  Principal  State  College  for 
Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
9 :30 — ^Address — Music  in  the  College — 
Professor  William  H.  Hoerrner,  Music 
Department,  Colgate  University. 

10:00— Address— The  Relation  of  the 
Normal  Schools  to  the  Public,  or  City 
School  Sys  :em — Mrs.  Charlotte  Water- 
man, Music  Department,  Oswego 
Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

10 :30 — ^Address — The  Efficient  Super- 
visor —  Superintendent  Frank  M. 
Smith,  Johnson  City. 

11:00 — ^Address — Music  in  the  Life  of 
the  Child — (Illustrated  by  pupils  from 
Ithaca  Schools) — Miss  Laura  Bryant, 
Supervisor  of  Music,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

11:30— Vocal  Solos: 

(a)  Sings  the  Nightingale  to  the  Rose 

Chad  wick 

(b)  Khaki   Sammy Carpenter 

(c)  Yesterday  and  To-day Spross 

(d)  Happy  Lil  Sal Jacobs-Bond 

Miss   Marjorie   B.   Brundage,   Super- 
visor of  Music,  Newburgh. 

11:45 — Important  Business  Session. 
The  Organization  of  the  Music  Sec- 
tion. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

2:00— Address— The  Trend  of  Music 
Education  as  Evidenced  by  the  Na- 
tional Meetings  of  the  Past  Year — Mr. 
Charles  H.  Miller,  Supervisor  of 
Music,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Discussion — Dr.  Victor  L.  F.  Rebmann, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  David  E.  Mat- 
tern,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Maddy,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

2:45— Vocal  Solos: 

(a)  The  Dawn d'Hardelot 

(b)  The  Americans  Come 

Fay  Foster 

(c)  One   Year Burleigh 

Miss   Florence    McDonough,   Albany, 
N.  Y. 

3 :00 — Timely  Topics — In  charge  of  Miss 
Clara  M.  Davis,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Port  Chester. 

(1)  The  Musical  Alliance — Mr.  Ar- 
thur B.  Targett,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

(2)  The  National  Week  of  Song — 

(3)  The  National  and  Eastern  Con- 
ferences— New  York  City,  1919 — 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Rogers,  Ossiningj? 
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(4)  Requirements  for  the  Teaching  of 
Music  in  the  Various  States — Mr. 
Russell  E.  Carter,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

(5)  School  Credits — (by  request) — 
The  Committee. 

Open  Discussion.' 
3:45— Violin    Solo— Dr.     Victor    L.   F. 
Rebman,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

I.  (a)  Larghetto  from  the  second 
Sonata    in    G,    op.    9,    Frank    E. 
Ward, 
(b)  American   Dance    (No.   2) 
in  E — Albert  Stoessel. 
II.  Five  Indian   Sketches,  op  40 — 
Cecil  Burleigh. 
Legend. 

Over  Laughing  Waters. 
Sun  Dance. 
From  a  Wigwam. 
To  the  Warriors. 
4:00 — Address — Music     in     the     High 
School — Miss  Anna  G.  Judge,  Chair- 
man,   Music    Department,    Wadleigh 
High  School,  New  York  City. 
4 :45— Rehearsal    of    the     Supervisors' 
Chorus. 

Tuesday  Evening,  6:30  o'clock 
6:30 — The    Music    Section    Dinner,   in 
charge    of    Miss    Carol    M.    Holland, 
Geneseo     Normal     School,     Geneseo, 
N.  Y. 
8 :30 — General  Meeting  at  the  Armory. 
Supervisors'  Chorus. 
Community  Singing. 

NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SECTION 
Centennial  Hall,  Lodge  and  Pine  Streets 

President,  Granville  B.  Jeffers,  B.  A., 
Training  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Tuesday  Morning,  9:00  o'clock 
9 :00— Address— How  Shall  We  Train 
In  Order  That  Our  Schools  May  Be 
More  Purposeful  in  Serving  the  Ends 
of      Democracy? — Principal      Wilbur 
Lynch,  Training  Department,  Oneonta 
Normal. 
9 :30 — Address  —  Promotions     in     the 
Practice  School  as  Determined  by  the 
Use  of  Standard  Tests  and  Education- 
al Measures — Miss  Anna   B.   Herrig, 
Supervisor  Practice;,  New  Paltz  Nor- 
mal. 
10:00 — My  Conception   of   the   Greatest 
Need    of    the    Normal     School — Dr. 
David   'Snedden,     Teachers     College, 


Columbia  University. 

10:45— What  Relation  Should  the  Va- 
rious Departments  of  the  Normal 
School  Maintain  Toward  the  Practice 
Department? — Laurence  H.  Van  den 
Berg,  Superintendent  Training  School 
Department,  Oswego  Normal. 

11:45— Address— The  Rural  Schools^ 
Miss  Mabel  Carney,  Rural  School 
Specialist,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

2 :00 — Address — The  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish Through  Spelling — Dr.  John  B. 
Kennedy,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

2 :30 — Address — Fundamentals  in  the 
Training  of  Elementary  School  Teach- 
ers— Dr.  A.  R.  Bruhacher,  President 
New  York  State  College  for  Teachers, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

3 :00 — Address — A  Restatement  of  Edu- 
cational Principles — Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan, 
President  Colgate  University,  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y. 

3 :4S — Election. 

An  opportunity  for  discussion  on  any 
number  of  the  programme  will  be 
granted. 

PENMANSHIP  SECTION 

School  No.  14,  Coraer  Trinity  and  Ash 

Grove  Places 

President,  Alice  E.  Benbow,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Mornlnsr.  9  o'clock 

9 :00 — Address — Correlation  in  Pen- 
manship Instruction — Mr.  W.  E.  Bar- 
tholomew, State  Education  Depart- 
ment, Albany,  N.  Y. 

9:30 — Discussion  led  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Lis- 
ter, Brooklyn  Training  School. 

10:00 — Classes  for  Demonstration  of 

(a)  Pencil  Holding,  Grade  1. 

(b)  Beginning  Ink  Writing,  Grade  3. 
10 :30 — Discussion. 

11:00— Address— The  Successful  Writ- 
ing Teacher  from  a  Superintendent's 
Standpoint — Mr.  D.  J.  Kelly,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Binghamton. 
N.  Y. 

ll:30_Address — What  the  Normal 
School  is  Doing  to  Meet  the  Superin- 
tendent's Requirements — Mr.  H.  De- 
Witt  DeGroat,  Principal,  Cortland 
Normal.  Digitized  by  CiOOQie 
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Tuesday  Afternoon,  1 :30  o'clock 

1 :30 — Rhythmic  Lesson. 
Discussion — (Speakers     to     be     an- 
nounced.) 

2 :30 — Communication — ^The  War  and 
Our  New  Educational  Problem — Lieu- 
tenant L.  A.  Peckstein,  Psychologist, 
U.  S.  A.  General  Hospital  No.  6 — 
Read  by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  O'Hern,  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

2:45 — Election  of  Officers. 

3:00 — Question  Box  and  Round  Table 
Discussion,  led  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Barthol- 
omew, State  Education  Department, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

PRIMARY  TEACHERS'  SECTION 

First  Reformed  Church,  North  Pearl  and 

Clinton  Square 

President,  Mr.  Luther  N.  Steele, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Canandaig^a, 
N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Morning,  9:15  o'clock 

9:15— Address— Dr.    Charles   T.    Mac- 

Farlane,  Columbia  University. 
10 :00— Address— Dr.  Thomas  E.  Fine- 
gan,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 
1 1 :00 — Address-^Dr.  A.   C.  Thompson, 
Principal  Brockport  Normal  School. 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

2:00 — Address — To  be  announced  later. 
3  :00 — Address — L.   N.   Steele,   Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Canandaigua. 
4 :00 — Address — To  be  announced  later. 

RURAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

First   Presbyterian    Church,    Willett    and 

State  Streets 

President,  District  Superintendent  M. 
B.  Furman,  East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Tuesday  Morning,  10  o'clock 

10:00— Address— Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  Co- 
lumbia University. 
1 1 :00 — Address — Physical     Education — 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

2:00 — Address—English  in  the  Rural 
School — Frederick  H.  Baer,  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

3 :00— Address— Rhythm  Work  in  the 
Rural  School — (Class  Demonstration) 
— Miss  Florence  Smith,  Rochester 
Public  Schools. 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  SECTION 
Elks  HaU,  138  State  Street 

President.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Williams, 
Secretary  Board  of  Education,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Morning,  9:30  o'clock 
9:30 — Address — Shortage  of  Teachers: 

Cause  and  Remedies — Superintendent 

Asher  J.  Jacoby,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
10 : 1 5— Address  —  The       Smith-Hughes 

Act — Superintendent     Arvie     Eldred, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
1 1 :00— Address — Physical     Education — 

W.  Fowler  Buck,  Ph.  D.,  Department 

of   Education   and   Practice,   Geneseo 

State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,   2  o'clock 

2 :00— Address— Utilizing  the  Results  of 

Standard  Tests — Superintendent  C.  L. 

Mosher,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
2:45 — Address — The  Patriotism  of  War 

Savings — Mr.  Henry  Randolph  Daniel, 

Secretary      American      Society      for 

Thrift,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
3:30 — Business  Meeting. 

JOINT   MEETING    OF   THE    SCIENCE 
SECTION  AND  THE  STATE  SCIENCE 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Hisrh    School    Building*    Science    Lecture 

Room  and  Rooms  303,  309  and  317 

President  of  the  Science  Section,  B. 
O.  Burgin,  High  School,  Albany. 

President  of  the  State  Science  Teach- 
ers' Asociation,  H.  A.  Carpenter,  West 
High  School,  Rochester. 

Monday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 
Registration. 

Monday  Evening 
(Following  the  general  session  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.) 
Meeting  of  the  Councils  of  the  Science 
Section  and  the  State  Science  Teach- 
ers' Association.  Place  of  meeting  to 
be  announced  later. 

Tuesday  Morningr«  9  o'clock 
High  School  Auditorium 

General  Session. 

9:00 — Report  of  Joint  Committee  on 
Affiliation — Chairmen,  C.  F.  Hale, 
State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany, 
for  the  Science  Section  and  R.  C. 
Gibbs,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  for 
the  State  Science  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Announcements   and   Appointment   of 
Committees.        Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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9 :4S — Address — Science  in  Modem 
War — Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  C.  Car- 
ter, U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  United 
States  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
N.  Y. 

10 :45 — Report  of  Committee  on  General 
Science — H.  A.  Carpenter,  West  High 
School,  Rochester,  Chairman. 
Discussion  of  the  Report  led  by  Frank 
P.  Huested,  High  School,  Albany. 

11:30 — Meeting  of  the  two  Councils  to 
discuss  and  take  action  on  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  AfRliation. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 
High  School  Auditorium 

General  Session. 

2  KX) — Business  Meeting — 

Reports. 

General  Action  on  Affiliation. 

Election  of  Officers. 

DIVISION  MEETINGS 

Division  A,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Room 

317 

R.  A.  Crumb,  Chairman,  High  School, 

Binghamton 
3:00 — Business    Meeting   and    Appoint- 
ment of  Nominating  Committee. 
3:15— 
4.00— 

4:30 — Report  of  Nominating  Committee 

and  election  of  Chairman  for  1919. 

Division  B,  Biology,  Room  303 

Mrs.  Roberta  Parke,  Chairman,  Masten 
Park  High  School,  Buffalo 

3:00 — Business  Meeting  and  Appoint- 
ment of  Nominating  Committee. 

3:15— Address— Not  After  the  War, 
But  Now— Miss  Ethel  Pickard,  Hut- 
chinson-Central  High  School,  Buffalo. 

4:00 — Discussion  of  the  above  address. 

4:30 — Report  of  Nominating  Committee 
and  Election  of  Chairman  for  1919. 

4 :45 — Round  Table  Talks — Informal 
discussion  on  subjects  to  be  announced. 
Division  C,  Earth  Science,  Room  309 

Melvin  E.  Coon,  Chairman,  West  High 
School,  Rochester. 

3:00 — Business  Meeting  and  Appoint- 
ment of  Nominating  Committee. 

3 : 1 5 — Address — Geography  in  War 
Times — Professor  Albert  Perry  Brig- 
ham,  Colgate  University,  President  of 


The     National     Council     Geography 

Teachers. 
4:00 — Discussion  of  the  above  address. 
4:30 — Report  of  Nominating  Committee 

and  election  of  Chairman  for  1919. 

SECTION   FOR   STUDY   OF   SUBNOR- 
MAL AND  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 
State    Street    Presbyterian    Church    S.  S. 
Room,  State  Street  Between  Swan 
and  Dove  Streets 

President,  A.  Leila  Martin,  Psycho- 
logical Examiner,  Rochester;  Secretary, 
Mary  T.  Walsh,  City  Normal,  Roches- 
ter. 

Tuesday  Morning,  9:15  o'cloclc 

9:30 — Address — The   New   State   Law 
Relating  to   Retardation— Dr.   W.   B. 
Cornell,    State    Physical   and    Mental 
Diagnostician,  Albany. 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by: 
Superintendent  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca 
Dr.  Clinton  P.  McCord,  Medical  In- 
spector, Albany. 
10 :30  —  Address  —  Special     Disabilities 
which    Contribute    to    Retardation   in 
School     Status — Dr.     Leta     Holling- 
worth,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Flora  E. 
Otis,  Oswego  Normal,  Oswego. 
11 :3(>— Report    of    an    appointed    com- 
mittee. 

Value    of    Educational    Tests    as    a 
Means     of     Measuring    Work    in 
Special    Classes — Mary    T.    Walsh, 
City  Normal,  Rochester. 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  2  o'clock 

1 :45-2 :00 — Business  Session. 

2:00— Address— The  Extent  and  In- 
fluence of  Mal-nutrition  Among  Public 
School  Children — Mary  G.  McCor- 
mick,  Expert  on  Nutritional  Condition 
of  School  Children,  Albany. 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Howe,  State  Medical  Inspector,  Al- 
bany. 

3 :00 — Address — Education  and  Progress 
— Mrs.  J.  F.  Johnson,  Founder  and 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Organic 
Education,  Fairhope,  Alabama,  who  at 
the  present  time  is  conducting  ex- 
perimental classes  in  Public  School 
No.  95,  New  York  City,  as  well  as 
classes  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
General  Discussion.     ■     r\r\ni^ 
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A  CRITIQUE  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  CURRICULA 

Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University 


I  AM  a  teacher  of  pedagogy  in  a  uni- 
versity, and  I  am  entirely  free  to 
confess  that,  so  far  as  the  practical 
training  of  teachers  is  concerned,  the 
normal  schools  are  doing  their  work 
much  better  than  the  universities  are 
doing  theirs.  Universities  are  doing 
important  work  in  the  domain  of  re- 
search; but  they  do  little  effective  work 
in  the  teaching  of  method,  and  most  of 
them  give  little  opportunity  as  compared 
with  normal  schools,  for  observation  and 
practice.  In  fact,  pedagogy  in  univer- 
sities is  taught  no  better  than  the  aca- 
demic subjects.  There  is  need  of  a 
study  of  the  pedagogy  of  teaching  peda- 
gogy- 
Most  of  our  normal  schools  are  strong 
on  the  practical  side  of  their  work.  Their 
weakest  point  is  their  academic  training. 
Their  graduates  do  not  know  enough 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and 
United  States  history,  especially  the  last 
two,  to  teach  these  subjects  effectively. 
Their  knowledge  of  them  often  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  that  obtained  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  have  in 
mind  only  the  normal  schools  which  train 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  I 
shall  not  discuss  normal  schools  of  col- 
legiate rank  which  fit  teachers  for  sec- 
ondary schools.  Of  such  normal  col- 
leges we  have  only  a  few  in  the  whole 
country  and  they  are  doing  an  important 
work. 

The  policy  of  state  and  city  normal 
schools  should  be  to  avoid  duplicating, 
or  even  "reviewing"  the  academic  work 
of  the  high  school.  If  studies  essential 
to  their  training  were  omitted  in  their 
high  school  course,  such  studies  should 
be  taught ;  but  it  is  unwise  to  spend  time 
in  doing  over  the  academic  work  of  the 
high  school  even  if  it  was  done  poorly. 
The  academic  work  of  the  normal 
school  should  consist  of  very  thorough 
instruction  in  the  common  branches,  es- 
pecially in  the  four  named  above.  Such 
instruction  should  not  partake  of  the 
character  of  a  "review,"  or  of  a  "review 
with   reference  to  teaching;"  it  should 


treat  these  subjects  on  a  higher  plane,  and 
from  different  points  of  view  from  those 
taken  in  the  elementary  schools.  In- 
struction in  methods  of  teaching  these 
subjects  should  be  given  separately  and 
not  be  mixed  with  the  academic  work. 
The  aim  of  such  academic  instruc- 
tion should  be  to  give  the  student 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  material 
to  be  taught  in  elementary  schools; 
and  to  give  him  in  addition  a  broad 
background  of  scholarship  which  will 
make  him  fertile  in  illustration  and 
give  him  the  power  to  simplify  and  pre- 
sent clearly  the  elements  which  can  be 
taught  in  elementary  schools.  Tt  takes 
a  master  to  simplify  the  elements  in  any 
subject,  the  novice  cannot  do  it. 

To  be  more  specific.  As  a  minimum, 
at  least  a  daily  lesson  for  half  a  year 
should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  arith- 
matic,  exclusive  of  the  study  of  method. 
Obsolete  topics  should  be  omitted.  A 
daily  lesson  for  half  a  year  or  more 
should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish grammar.  This  might  profitably  in- 
clude the  elements  of  historical  English 
grammar,  which  would  tend  to  counter- 
act the  pedantry  which  the  average  text- 
book on  English  grammar,  if  taken  ser- 
iously, usually  fosters.  If  the  student  is 
familiar  with  the  grammar  of  a  foreign 
language,  the  simple  facts  of  compara- 
tive grammar  should  be  pointed  out. 

The  two  elementary  subjects  in  which 
there  is  the  greatest  need  of  more  exten- 
sive study  are  geography  and  United 
States  history.  There  should  be  a  daily 
lesson  in  each  for  an  entire  year,  apart 
from  any  instruction  in  method.  I  don't 
know  of  any  normal  school  which  does 
this. 

In  geography,  there  should  be  in  the 
first  place  thorough  instruction  in  the 
mathematical  part.  This  should  include 
the  rudiments  of  mathematical  astron- 
omy as  a  background  of  knowledge  for 
the  teacher. 

In  the  second  place,  the  class  should 
be  taken  over  a  good  modern  text-book 
on  physical  geography.  Physical  geog- 
raphy has  become  almost  a  new  science 
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since-  the  days  of  Guyot  and  Maury.  In 
such  a  course  meteorology  should  have  a 
prominent  place.  Most  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary schools  are  not  familiar  with  the 
modern  conceptions  of  the  movements  of 
the  atmosphere,  of  the  nature  and  causes 
of  earthquakes,  of  volcanoes,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  of 
erosion  and  cycles  of  erosion;  they  still 
teach  the  theories  of  the  older  books 
which  have  either  been  rejected  or 
radically  recast  in  the  light  of  modern 
scientific  tliought. 

Besides  the  text-book  on  physical  ge- 
ography, the  class  should  be  required  to 
read  as  much  as  possible  of  the  literature 
of  which  Lord  Avebury's  "The  Scenery 
of  Switzerland,"  Shaler's  "Man  and  Na'- 
ture  in  North  America,"  "Aspects  of  the 
Earth,"  etc.,  are  examples. 

In  the  third  place,  the  class  should  be 
taken  over  a  good  text,  not  too  exten- 
sive, on  commercial  geography,  not  be- 
cause commercial  geography  should  have 
a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  elementary  schools  but  because  the>^ 
need  such  knowledge  to  enable  them  to 
select  and  to  simplify  the  elementary 
facts  to  be  taught.  The  causal  relations 
between  physical  and  political  and  com- 
mercial geography  should  be  pointed  out. 

In  historv,  if  the  class  has  had  the  ele- 
ments of  European  history,  in  the  high 
school,  the  instruction  should  be  con- 
fined to  American  history.  Here  again 
the  "review"  of  a  text-book  is  not  what 
is  needed.  The  course  should  include  the 
study  of  several  volumes  of  Parkman ; 
of,  say,  Fisk's  two  volumes  on  the  Revo- 
lution and  his  "Critical  Period,"  and  sev- 
eral volumes  of  Rhodes ;  besides  the  use 
of  a  text  as  a  general  guide.  A  daily 
lesson  throug^hout  one  entire  year  of  the 
course  should  be  devoted  to  it  exclusive 
of  instruction  in  method.  The  student 
should  be  trained  to  master  long  lessons 
by  few  readings  with  concentration  of  at- 
tention. This  is  a  training  which  stu- 
dents never  get  from  simply  studving 
texts.  Furthermore,  by  simply  studying 
texts  they  never  learn  the  methods  of 
thinking  of  the  historian  and  his  meth- 
ods of  marshalling  facts  so  as  to  make 
them  tell  their  meaning. 

The  course  should  include  the  study 
of  the  relations  of  geography  to  history 


as  presented  in  several  well  known 
treatises  on  the  subject.  So  much  for  the 
academic  training. 

In  the  strictly  professional' training, 
it  seems  to  me  some  normal  schools  be- 
gin at  the  wrong  end  precisely  as  we  do 
in  the  departments  of  education  in  our 
colleges.  We  begin  in  the  colleges  with 
Education  Psychology,  the  principles  of 
education,  and  the  history  of  education, 
and  then  follow  these  up  with  the  study 
of  method  and  with  observation  and 
practice  teaching.  Many  normal  schools, 
though  not  all,  do  the  same.  Colleges 
not  infrequently  stop  with  the  theoretical 
study  and  give  no  instruction  in  method 
of  any  value  and  furnish  no  facilities 
either  for  observation  or  practice.  Such 
exclusively  theoretical  instruction  does 
not  function  in  the  school  room  of  the 
young  teacher.  I  have  frequently  been 
unable  to  discover  a  trace  of  it.  Normal 
schools  never  blunder  so  badly  as  that ; 
but  they  often  pursue  the  same  order 
of  professional  subjects,  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  wrong  one. 

It   seems   to   me   pedagogy   must   be 
taught  to  young  people  like  any  other 
subject;  that  is,  in  a  more  or  less  in- 
ductive way ;  that  is,  not  from  theory  to 
practice    but    rather    from    observation, 
study  of  methods  and  practice  to  theory.    . 
It  seems  to  me  the  professional  instruc- 
tion   should   begin    simultaneously    with 
observation  of  good  teaching,  and  with 
instruction  in  method  such  as  will  direct 
and    interpret   this    observation.      Later 
instruction    in   method    should   continue 
along  with  the  immediate  psychological 
basis  of  method,  and  at  the  same  time 
practice  teaching  should  begin.     In  this 
way  the  student  would  meet  the  actual 
facts,  the  problems  of  teaching,  in  his 
observation    work   and    in    his    practice 
teaching,  of  which  the  class  instruction 
in  method  would  give  him  the  interpre- 
tation.    Everyone   who  has   taught  the 
theoretical    subjects    in    pedagogy,    and 
even  methods,  to  a  class  of  young  stu- 
dents who  have  never  taught,  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  them  intelligible  to 
them  or  make  them   seem  practical    to 
them.    It  IS  entirely  different  in  the  ca.se 
of    instruction    to    experienced   teachers 
who  have  faced  the  probJems  of^he^class 
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room.  With  them  the  study  of  pedagogy 
may  profitably  begin  with  the  theoretical, 
or  rather  the  scientific  aspects  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  attempting  too 
much  in  psychology  in  some  of  our  best 
normal  schools.  After  all,  young  peo- 
ple, with  only  a  high  school  education, 
are  not  equipped  to  enter  upon  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  psychology.  We  should 
confine  the  study,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
what  is  necessary  as  a  basis  for  method, 
and  to  such  general  aspects  as  are  basic 
in  all  education.  This  should  be  taught 
with  abundant  illustrative  material.  The 
subject  should  be  taught  as  an  applied 
science. 

Instead  of  attempting  so  much  psy- 
chology, it  seems  to  me,  we  ought  to 
train  the  student  in  the  technique  of 'ex- 
perimental pedagogy.  Many  problems  of 
the  school  room  can  be  attacked  with  a 
comparatively  simple  technique.  I  have 
no  reference  to  actual  research  work  of 
scientific  value,  but  merely  to  repetitions 
of  researches  already  made  by  experts 
both  for  demonstration  purposes  and  for 
training  in  the  technique.  Many  of 
Stem's  experiments  on  testimony,  Lay's 
experiments  on  number  and  spelling  are 
simple  and  illustrative  of  what  I  mean. 
Such  training  would  at  least  cultivate  a 
more  scientific  attitude  towards  problems* 
of  method,  if  it  would  accomplish  noth- 
ing else. 

But  I  believe  that  where  we  most 
seriously  go  wrong  is  in  the  history  of 
education.  The  history  of  education  is 
a  very  large  subject  and  requires  for 
preparation  broad  training  in  a  number 
of  relatively  independent  fields  of  knowl- 
edge. To  study  with  any  degree  of  in- 
telligence the  history  of  Oriental  educa- 
tion, of  Greek  education,  of  Roman 
education,  of  Medieval  education  and  of 
modem  education,  a  student  must  know 
general  history;  he  must  have  had  at 
least  an  elementary  course  in  the  history 
of  philosophy;  he  must  have  a  fair  ac- 
quaintance with  the  general  history  of 
literature ;  he  ought  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  history  of  ^rt ;  and  for  the 
medieval  period  he  must  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  and  of  religious  dog- 
ma. Such  .preparation  is  impossible  in  a 
normal  school ;  it  is  impossible  even  in 


a  college.  Such  an  ambitious  study  of 
the  subject  should  therefore  be  left  to 
the  graduate  school  of  the  university. 
The  study  of  ancient  and  medieval  edu- 
cation is  unintelligible  to  students  who 
have  had  so  limited  preparation  as  high 
school  graduates  have,  and  it  has  no 
practical  value  for  them. 

The  history  of  education,  studied  in 
the  broad  way  described,  is  of  import- 
ance not  to  the  classroom  teacher  but  to 
the  superintendent  and  the  principal,  who 
have  a  voice  in  the  formulation  of  edu- 
cational policies,  and  to  the  teacher  of 
pedagogy  who  must  know  the  education- 
al thought  and  practice  of  the  past  as  an 
historic  background  and  basis  for  his 
own  teaching. 

The  teaching  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  a  normal  school,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  confined  to  the  history  of  mod- 
ern educational  theories,  as  represented 
by  the  educational  reformers  from 
Comenius  to  the  present,  and  to  a  brief 
study  of  the  history  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  elementary  school  subjects. 
The  latter  could  be  made,  if  preferred, 
a  part  of  the  instmction  in  method,  and 
the  former  a  part  of  the  instruction  in 
principles  of  education.  In  the  actual 
programme  it  would  not  necessarily  need 
to  appear  as  a  special  subject. 

We  do  not  discriminate  sufficiently  be- 
tween what  should  be  taught  in  pedagogy 
in  the  normal  school,  in  the  college,  and 
in  the  university.  The  normal  school 
should  place  its  emphasis  upon  those 
phases  of  professional  training,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  which  the 
teacher  in  the  elementary  school  needs; 
the  college  should  emphasize  those  as- 
pects which  fit  the  students  to  do  effec- 
tive classroom  teaching  in  a  secondary 
school;  while  the  university  should  em- 
phasize research,  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, the  history  of  education,  and  the 
larger  problems  of  school  administration. 
In  the  normal  school  and  the  college 
much  emphasis  should.be  laid  on  instruc- 
tion in  method,  observation,  and  prac- 
tice teaching  under  expert  direction  and 
criticism;  while  in  the  graduate  school 
the  scientific  and  philosophical  aspects 
should  receive  the  emphasis,  ^^^i,^ 
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SCIENTISTS  have  long  regarded  as 
worth  while  any  contribution  to 
the  sum  total  of  human  knowl- 
edge, irrespective  of  whether  or  not  it 
gives  promise  of  immediate  usefulness 
to  the  race.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  X-rays  gives  striking  evidence 
of  the  soundness  of  such  a  viewpoint. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  X-rays,  many  physicists  had 
been  hard  at  work  on  the  investigation 
of  ultra-violet  light.  During  this  work 
they  had  found  the  crystals  of  barium 
platino-cyanide  had  the  property  of  giv- 
ing off  visible  light  while  in  the  path  of 
an  ultra-violet  beam.  They  therefore 
made  fluorescent  screens  by  depositing 
barium  platino-cyanide  crystals  on  card- 
board. Another  group  of  physicists  had 
been  studying  the  laws  of  the  conduc- 
tion of  electricity  through  rarified  gases. 
Prof.  W.  C.  Roentgen  of  Wuerzburg, 
Bavaria,  suspected  that  when  a  current 
of  electricity  passed  through  a  glass  tube 
containing  a  gas  at  very  low  pressure, 
invisible  light  waves  were  given  off. 
The  idea  occurred  to  him  that  such  rays 
might  affect  a  fluorescent  screen  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  did  ultra-violet  rays. 
In  order  to  cut  out  the  visible  light  from 
his  vacuum  tube  he  wrapped  it  in  heavy 
black  paper.  Upon  operating  the  tube 
to  make  certain  that  the  covering  was 
completely  light-tight,  he  noticed  to  his 
surprise  that  the  fluorescent  screen 
which  he  had  left  on  a  table  three  or 
four  meters  away  glowed  brightly.  He 
was  afterwards  asked  what  he  thought 
upon  seeing  this.  Note  the  scientific 
viewpoint  of  the  man  as  shown  by  his 
answer:  "I  did  not  think.  I  investi- 
gated." The  paper  was  opaque  to  ultra- 
violet light  as  well  as  to  visible  light,  but 
metal  substances  placed  between  the 
screen  and  the  vacuum  tube  cast  shad- 
ows on  the  screen.  The  tube,  was  there- 
fore, the  source  of  a  radiation  hitherto 
unknown,  having  the  property  of  passing 
through  heavy  black  paper. 

Upon  bringing  the  screen  up  closer  to 
the  tube.  Roentgen  found  that  if  the  hand 


were  placed  between  the  tube  and  the 
screen,  the  bones  showed  in  strong  re- 
lief against  the  flesh.  He  at  once  com- 
municated his  discovery  to  the  Physico- 
Medical  Society  of  Wuerzburg  with  the 
result  that  from  that  date  (November, 
1895)  to  this,  countless  men  and  women 
have  received  aid  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession which  would  have  otherwise 
been  impossible. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  advise  against 
the  common  practice  in  many  of  our 
schools  of  allowing  pupils  to  view  their 
hansels  in  imitation  of  Roentgen's  origin- 
al work.  It  is  much  better  to  show,  in 
a  darkened  room,  something  which  can 
be  easily  seen  by  the  whole  class  at  once. 
The  X-ray  outfit  usually  foimd  in 
schools  includes  a  fluoroscope.  This  is, 
in  reality,  a  flourescent  screen  mounted 
so  as  to  be  the  bottom  of  a  light-tight 
box.  The  screen  can  be  easily  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  box  and  mounted 
securely  in  front  of  the  X-ray  tube  by 
means  of  a  wooden  clamp.  On  the  back 
of  this  screen  fasten  with  adhesive  tape 
a  purse  containing  a  few  coins  or  a  box 
K){  drawing  instruments.  If  the  room 
is  well  darkened  it  will  be  found  that 
the  tube  needs  to  be  operated  but  a  few 
seconds  in  order  to  satisfy  the  whole 
class.  A  patient  going  to  a  competent 
Roentgenologist  for  a  fluoroscopic  exam- 
ation  suffers  little  if  any  risk  of  an  X- 
ray  bum,  for  the  Roentgenologist  sees  to 
it  that  the  total  dose  of  X-rays  received 
is  below  the  danger  limit.  But  the  teach- 
er who  runs  an  unprotected  X-ray  tube 
to  make  sure  his  set-up  is  satisfactory 
and  then  runs  it  for  a  length  of  time  suf- 
ficient for  every  member  of  a  large  class 
to  examine  his  or  her  hand  is  running 
a  greater  risk  than  he  imagines. 

Roentgen  investigated  the  properties  of 
the  X-rays  with  characteristic  German 
thoroughness.  By  1897  he  had  amassed 
such  a  volume  .of  information  about  X- 
rays  that  nearly  every  essential  piece  .of 
research  on  their  properties  up  to  1908 
can  be  found  in  its  more  elementary- 
form  in  his  three  origina. 
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But  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  careful 
workers  in  pure  science,  searching  for 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge 
without  reference  to  its  immediate  ap- 
plication. Roentgen  would  have  had  no 
fluorescent  screen  and  possibly  no  in- 
duction coil  or  vacuum  tube,  and  even  to- 
day X-rays  might  still  be  unknown. 

As  a  result  of  many  experiments 
physicists  have  finally  come  to  accept  the 
theory  proposed  by  Stokes  that  X-rays 
are  electro-magnetic  vibrations  of  very 
short  wave  length.  This  theory  may 
possibly  be  made  clear  by  an  illustration 
dealing  with  water  waves.  If  a  stone 
is  dropped  into  a  pond,  a  splash  is  the 
result.  I  wish  you  to  notice  that  splash 
carefully.  It  is  not  caused  by  the  stone 
sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  but 
by  the  sudden  retardation  of  the  stone 
upon  striking  the  surface.  In  other 
words,  the  splash  is  not  caused  by  the 
motion  of  the  stone,  but  by  a  change  in 
its  motion,  and  the  energy  of  the  splash 
is  derived  from  the  energy  liberated  by 
the  change  in  the  velocity  of  the  stone. 
The  thickness  of  the  splash  is  measured 
by  the  shortest  distance  from  normal 
water-level  in  front  to  normal  water- 
level  behind  the  splash.  If  the  stone  has 
been  moving  with  small  velocity  at  the 
instant  of  impact  with  the  water,  the 
retardation  is  small  and  the  resulting 
splash  is  of  small  height  and  great  thick- 
ness. If  the  stone  has  been  moving  with 
great  velocity,  the  retardation  is  great 
and  the  splash  is  of  great  height  and 
small  thickness.  Both  sorts  of  splashes 
travel  toward  the  edge  of  the  pond  at 
the  same  speed,  regardless  of  their 
height  and  thickness. 

In  much  the  same  way,  when  an  elec- 
tron in  the  cathode  stream  of  an  X-ray 
tube  hits  the  target  of  the  tube  it  be- 
comes suddenly  retarded,  and  produces 
an  electro-magnetic  "splash"  in  the 
ether.  Now,  in  actual  practice,  the  elec- 
trons in  the  cathode  stream  of  modern 
X-ray  tubes  move  with  a  velocity  rang- 
ing from  18,000  to  50,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond. They  are,  on  the  average,  almost 
stopped  in  a  distance  of  a  few  millionths 
of  an  inch.  It  is  therefore  easy  to 
accept  the  fact  that  the  thickness  of  the 
average  X-ray  pulse  is  of  the  order  of 


10~**  cm.  or  one-ten  billionths  inches' 
The  greater  the  voltage  across  the  tube, 
the  greater  is  the  velocity  with  which 
the  electron  hits  the  target,  and  thinner 
is  the  resulting  X-ray  pulse.  The  thin- 
ner the  pulse,  the  more  penetrating  abil- 
ity it  has. 

If  a  beam  of  light  from  a  searchlight 
is  made  to  play  upon  a  cloud  of  steam, 
the  steam  causes  a  diffuse  deflection  of 
the  light.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  beam 
of  X-rays  is  caused  to  pass  through  any 
substance,  some  of  the  rays  become  dif- 
fusely reflected  and  emerge  from  the 
substance  in  all  directions.  Such  rays 
are  called  "scattered  X-rays."  In  1908 
Barkla  and  Sadler  found  that  when  X- 
rays  of  sufficient  penetrating  ability  are 
made  to  impinge  upon  a  substance,  that 
substance  itself  becomes  a  source  of  X- 
rays  which  are  called  "characteristic"  or 
•  "homogeneous"  X-rays.  The  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  characteristic  rays 
is  that  their  ability  to  penetrate  various 
substances  in  their  path  depends  not  on 
the  penetrating  ability  of  the  exciting  or 
"primary"  rays,  but  only  upon  the  sub- 
stance used  as  a  radiator.  The  term 
"secondary  X-rays"  is  often  applied  in- 
differently to  both  "'scattered"  radiation 
and  "characteristic"  radiation. 

In  1913  Friedrich,  Knipping  and  Laue 
showed  that  X-rays  could  be  diffracted 
by  crystals.  As  a  direct  result  of 
this  work.  Prof.  W.  L.  Bragg  of 
Cambridge  showed  that  X-rays  could  be 
reflected  from  crystal  surfaces  in  much 
the  same  way  that  light  can  be  reflected 
from  a  diffraction  grating.  For  each 
wave  length  there  is  an  angle  of  in- 
cidence at  which  reflection  will  take 
place.  This  angle  is  determined  by  the 
wave  length  of  the  X-rays  used  and 
by  the  distance  between  atoms  in  the 
crystal. 

So  far,  we  see  that  these  facts  are 
very  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of 
pure  science,  but  they  seem  at  first  sight 
to  have  little  practical  bearing  on  every- 
day affairs.  However,  in  December, 
1913,  Mosely  showed  that  characteristic 
X-rays  from  a  radiator  of  unknown 
composition  could  be  used,  after  being 
reflected  from  a  crystal,  to  obtain  a 
qualitative    analysi^i^i^g^f ^y  iSfto  chemical 
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constituents  of  the  radiator  as  have  an 
atomic  weight  of  40  or  more.  Here  we 
have  a  method  by  which  the  most  com- 
plex solid  may  be  analysed  and  its  chem- 
ical composition  accurately  known  in  the 
short  time  necessary  to  expose  a  photo- 
graphic plate  to  the  rays  and  develop 
it.  Yet  had  it  not  been  for  work  in  so- 
called  "pure  science,"  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible. 

If  it  is  true  that  work  done  in  pure 
science  is  valuable  in  the  practical  world, 
it  is  also  true  that  scientific  work  done 
with  a  view  to  its  direct  practical  appli- 
cation is  equally  as  valuable  to  the  de- 
votees of  pure  science.  Roentgen's  orig- 
inal tube  of  1895  was,  judged  by  mod- 
ern standards,  a  pretty  crude  affair. 
The  cathode  was  flat  and  emitted  a  dif- 
fuse bundle  of  cathode  rays  which,  upon 
hitting  the  glass  at  the  far  end  of  the 
tube,  produced  X-rays.  In  1896  Camp-' 
bell-Swinton  added  a  platinum  target 
upon  which  the  cathode  stream  hit. 
This  increased  the  penetrating  ability  of 
the  rays  obtained.  In  the  same  year  Jack- 
son made  the  cathode  concave  so  as  to 
focus  the  cathode  stream  upon  a  small 
area  of  the  target.  By  giving  more  nearly 
a  point  source  of  X-rays  this  increased 
the  clearness  of  radiographs  for  diagnos- 
tic purposes.  The  X-ray  tube  was  soon 
changed  in  form  but  not  in  principle.  A 
device  was  added  by  which  the  pressure 
inside  the  tube  could  be  increased  at  will, 
and  various  means  were  tried  for  re- 
moving heat  from  the  focal  spot  of  the 
target.  Aside  from  this  little  was  done. 
Only  a  year  ago,  Kaye  wrote,  "Many 
thousands  of  X-ray  tubes  have  been 
made,  but  the  design  of  the  present  day 
model  agrees  essentially  with  that  of 
fifteen  years  ago.  Indeed  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  the  X-ray  tube  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  very  extensive  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  rest 
of  the  equipment.  There  is  no  gainsay- 
ing the  fact  that  even  now  X-ray  tubes 
are  prone  to  be  fickle,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  guarantee  their  behavior." 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  W.  D.  Coolidge  of  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  invented  a  process  for  mak- 
ing ductile  tungsten  such  as  is  used  in 
the  filaments  of  Mazda  lamps.     Shortly 


after  this  discovery  be  became  interested 
in  perfecting  a  wrought  tungsten  target 
for  X-ray  tubes.  During  this  work  it 
became  necessary  to  operate  the  tubes 
up  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  in  order 
to  find  out  how  much  abuse  the  timgsten 
targets  would  stand.  During  the  course 
of  this  work  he  found  that  the  ordinary 
aluminum  cathode  could  be  melted  if 
sufficiently  high  currents  were  sent 
through  the  tube.  He  tried  to  remedy 
this  by  substituting  a  cathode  made  of 
tungsten,  whose  melting-point  is  very 
high.  But  such  tubes  were  found  to  be 
very  unstable.  When  current  was  sent 
through  such  a  tube,  the  vacuum  in- 
creased rapidly  until  finally  no  current 
would  pass  through  the  tube  until  gas 
had  been  liberated  from  the  vacuum 
regulator.  From  a  practical  standpoint 
such  a  tube  was  hopelessly  unsatisfac- 
tory. Finally  it  was  found  that  if  the 
process  of  operating  the  tube  and  im- 
mediately reducing  the  vacuum  were  re- 
peated rapidly  enough  the  cathode  be- 
came hot  enough  to  glow.  This  heat- 
ing was  due  entirely  to  the  impact  of  the 
positive  ions.  As  soon  as  the  cathode 
reached  a  bright  incandescence,  the  tube 
would  operate  for  several  minutes  at  a 
time  without  it  being  necessary  to  let  in 
fresh  gas  from  the  regulator.  During 
this  continuous  operation,  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  center  of  the  cathode  by  the 
positive  ions  was  so  vigorous  as  to  pit 
the  tungsten. 

Now  the  fickleness  of  the  ordinary 
X-ray  tubes  of  which  Kaye  complains  is 
due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  use  of  gas 
in  the  tube.  Dr.  Coolidge  conceived  the 
idea  of  building  a  tube  having  as  good 
a  vacuum  as  could  be  obtained  so  as  to 
obviate  the  fickle  behavior  of  the  tube 
due  to  the  presence  of  gas.  This  neces- 
sitated a  new  method  for  getting  elec- 
trons from  the  cathode. 

Richgirdson,  and  others,  had  sho\ini 
that  electrons  could  be  obtained  by  mere- 
ly heating  a  cathode,  but  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  constant  results.  Dr. 
Langmuir  of  the  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  had  sho'wti 
that  the  rate  of  emission  of  electrons 
from  a  hot  tungsten  cathode  in  a  very- 
high  vacuum   depended   onlyj^^    the 
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temperature.  The  evaporation  of  elec- 
trons from  hot  tungsten  is  much  like  the 
evaporation  of  water  vapor  from  a 
beaker  of  hot  water.  If,  in  evaporating 
the  water,  we  place  a  cover  over  the 
breaker,  the  space  over  the  water  soon 
becomes  saturated  with  vapor, — as  many 
molecules  enter  the*  liquid  as  leave  it  and 
eflFective  evaporation  ceases.  If,  how- 
ever, we  remove  the  vapor  by  a  current 
of  air,  evaporation  continues  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  If  the  breeze  over  the  beaker  is 
weak,  then  the  rate  at  which  vapor  is 
carried  off  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
the  breeze.  If,  however,  the  breeze  is 
strong  enough  to  carry  away  every  mole- 
cule as  fast  as  it  evaporates,  then  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
breeze  produces  no  further  increase  in 
the  rate  at  which  vapor  is  carried  off. 
The  electrical  case  is  quite  analogous.  If 
we  heat  a  tungsten  filament,  electrons 
are  given  off  and  soon  a  condition  of 
saturation  occurs  around  the  filament. 
If  the  filament  is  made  the  cathode  of  a 
low-potential  circuit,  a  small  current 
passes.  If  the  voltage  is  increased,  a 
larger  current  passes.  Finally  a  voltage 
is  reached  which  sweeps  away  every 
electron  as  fast  as  it  emerges  from  the 
hot  tungsten.  For  all  voltages  above 
this,  the  current  is  a  constant,  and  is  in- 
dependent of  the  voltage.  Thus  we  have 
a  resistance  as  far  removed  from  the 
ordinary  Ohm's  Law  resistance  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  not  because  the  conduction 
is  carried  on  in  any  different  way,  but 
because  the  number"  of  available  elec- 
trons is  limited.  ^  (The  reason  that 
Ohm's  Law  holds  in  conduction  through 
wires  is  that  the  supply  ot  available 
electrons  in  the  wire  is  practically  un- 
limited.) 

As  a  source  of  electrons  in  his  tube. 
Dr.  Coolidge  made  use  of  a  small  spiral 
of  tungsten  wire  heated  white  hot  from 
a  storage  battery  in  exactly  the  same 
way  in  which  electric  automobile  lights 
are  operated.  This  spiral  is  the  cathode 
and  a  block  of  gas-free  tungsten  is  the 
anode.  The  rate  at  which  electrons  are 
given  off  from  the  spiral  depends  upon 
its  temperature  which  is  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  person  operating 


the  tube.  The  voltage  across  the  tube  is 
also  controlable  at  will.  As  the  voltage 
employed  in  ordinary  X-ray  work  is 
much  greater  than  is  necessary  to  snatch 
all  the  electrons  across  the  cathode  to 
anode  as  fast  as  they  are  evaporated  from 
the  filament,  even  at  the  highest  currents 
now  in  use  in  X-ray  work,  the  voltage  and 
current  passing  through  the  Coolidge  tube 
are  totally  independent.  Both  may  be  ad- 
justed to  any  desired  value  with  any  de- 
gree of  precision  desired  and  at  any  such 
adjustment  the  X-ray  performance  of 
the  tube  can  be  duplicated  time  after 
time. 

The  first  work  in  X-rays  was  done  en- 
tirely from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
science.  The  result  was  far-reaching  in 
every  day  life.  The  latest  work  in  X- 
rays  has  been  done  partly  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  science,  but  more  es- 
pecially from  the  standpoint  of  applied 
science.  The  result  bids  fair  to  be  far- 
reaching  not  only  in  every  day  life  but 
also  in  pure  science,  for  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  now  that  a' precision-tube  is 
available.  X-rays  research  will  go  for- 
ward at  an  increased  rate.  Most  of  this 
research  will  undoubtedly  be  done  in 
pure  science,  but  v^re  may  be  sure  that  a 
great  deal  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  long 
run  to  be  of  some  practical  bearing. 

Most  of  the  slides  which  I  show  are 
taken  from  radiographs  published  in  the 
General  Electric  Review,  August,  1914. 
Two  are  from  Dr.  Case's  valuable  book 
on  Stereoroentgenology  of  the  Alimen- 
tary Tract.  A  few  have  never  been 
shown  before.  Only  a  few  of  these 
slides  have,  at  present,  any  relation  to 
the  bread-and-butter  side  of  life, — they 
are  only  intended  to  show  what  use  can 
be  made  of  X-rays  in  various  lines  of 
research.  Some  day  in  the  future  one 
of  you,  or  one  of  your  pupils,  may  dis- 
cover some  practical  application  of  X- 
rays,  or  you  may  find  something,  which 
to  us  now  seems  equally  as  far  removed 
from  practical  every  day  life  as  some  of 
the  work  which  I  have  Shown  you,  but 
which  some  day  in  the  future  may  be 
found  to  be  an  essential  step  toward  a 
new  and  important  truth  which  will  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  human  iSiC 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  PHASES  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Inez  Field  Damon,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Schenectady 


THE  subject  assigned  to  me  is  "Some 
Practical  Phases  of  Public  School 
Music."  It  is  well  that  the  word 
"some"  appears  here.  Without  it  the 
subject  would  be  enormous  for  as  far  as 
I  know  there  is  no  phase  of  public  school 
music  which  is  not  practical — using  the 
word  practical  of  course,  in  the  large 
sense  in  which  we  speak  of  Art  itself  as 
being  practical. 

Among  so  many  aspects  of  this  work 
which  are  practical  the  word  "some" 
imposes  upon  one  at  once  the  necessity 
for  selection  and  rejection.  There  are 
certain  features  of  public  school  music 
which  lie  very  close  to  the  centre  of  in- 
terest for  everyone  immediately  engaged 
in  the  work.  A  few  of  the  more  obvious 
of  these  I  can  but  touch  upon  in  the  most 
random  and  cursory  manner,  since  the 
work  which  I  have  set  for  myself,  nar- 
row though  its  confines  may  be,  will 
fully  fill  the  time.  Some  of  these  mat- 
ters claiming  our  immediate  attention 
might  be,  first,  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  work  which  a  girl  who  is  about 
to  enter  a  Training  School  or  a  Normal 
School  shall  receive  in  the  High  School ; 
then  the  character  and  quality  and  uni- 
formity of  the  work  which  she  shall 
receive  in  Normal  or  Training  School 
in  preparation  for  her  teaching  in 
the  grades;  the  systematizing  of  the 
subject  matter  itself  which  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  grades,  so  that  we 
may  at  least  speak  in  common  terms 
of  the  same  thing.  Again  what  can 
our  High  Schools  do  to  give  musical- 
ly inclined  young  people  a  well  defined 
and  permanent  life  interest  in  music? 
Our  High  Schools  are  equipped  with 
laboratories,  kitchens,  sewing  rooms, 
cabinet  shops,  foundries,  all  that  our 
boys  and  girls  may  be  given  a  perman- 
ent interest  along  the  line  in  which  they 
may  choose  to  become  efficient.  Why  do 
we  not  oflFer  similar  opportunities  to  our 
young  people  who  may  wish  to  become 
efficient  through  music?  Our  Schenec- 
tady High  School  is  attempting  in  some 
degree  a  solution  of  this  problem.  We 
have  an  orchestra  of  twenty-five  pieces. 


All  classes  of  instruments  are  represent- 
ed. Each  year  we  give  a  concert.  With 
the  money  made  at  these  concerts  we 
have  for  several  years  been  buying  mu- 
sical instruments  which  we  present  to  the 
High  School.  These  instruments  are  of- 
fered for  the  use  of  students  who  wish 
to  learn  to  play  them  and  become  mem- 
bers of  the  High  School  Orchestra.  At 
present  we  own  a  Viola,  a  'Cello,  a 
Double  Bass,  a  Slide  Trombone,  a  Flute, 
and  a  Snare  Drum.  Some  of  these 
young  people  who  have  learned  to  play 
these  instruments  have  later  made  a  vo- 
cation of  this  work,  or  at  least  in  some 
cases  an  avocation.  Surely  the  develop- 
ment of  community  music  from  the  root 
of  public  school  music  is  another  "prac- 
tical phase."  This  is  as  yet  an  almost 
untilled  field  and  a  matter  which  in  it- 
self would  be  worthy  our  discussion. 

Alluring  as  all  these  features  of  public 
school  music  may  be  I  pass  on  to  the 
work  before  me.  I  am  now  asking  you 
to  draw  about  yourselves  the  walls  of  a 
grade-school  room.  Just  here,  what  is 
our.  most  "practical  phase?"  Is  it  not 
this,  to  find  and  preserve  the  fine  balance 
between  the  artistic  and  the  mechanical  ? 
Music  is  an  art,  but  it  is  also  a  science 
— as  every  Art  is.  To  give  the  child  an 
appreciation  of  the  artistic  without  fur- 
nishing him  with  the  power  to  avail  him- 
self of  it  on  his  own  initiative  is  but  an 
inadequate  good.  So  to  teach  the  child 
to  love  and  appreciate  music  and  at  the 
same  time  to  so  acquaint  him  with  its 
signs  and  symbols  that  he  may  for  him- 
self open  doors  into  gardens  of  joy — 
and  this  not  only  during  his  school 
years,  but  during  his  after  life,  this  is 
our  supreme  "practical  phase." 

How  we  try  to  work  this  out  in  our 
Schenectady  schools  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  tell  you.  A  most  valuable  "vade 
mecum"  for  one  to  possess  is  the  motto. 
"Stop  talking  about  things.  Do  them.'* 
We  have  here  150  children  from  Schen- 
ectady schools.  So  instead  of  describ- 
ing our  efforts  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end  indicated  we  shall  re- 
produce for  you,  as  well  as  unfamiliar 
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environment  may  permit,  a  typical 
schoolroom  music  period,  with  each  of 
the  grades  present.  The  children  will 
speak — or  rather  sing — for  themselves. 
I  must  needs  say,  however,  that  there  is 
an  extremely  practical  feature  of  our 
regular  work  which  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  present  here,  namely,  a  dem- 
onstration of  our  use  of  Individual  Sight 
Singing  Melodies  (we  use  Mr.  Bowen's) 
and  of  the  written  lesson  which  always 
accompanies  such  a  lesson.  Our  chil- 
dren have  ten  marked  lessons  with  the 
Sight  Singing  Melodies  each  term.  They 
have  many  lessons,  but  ten  are  marked. 
These  ten  lessons  count  one-half  as  the 
written  examination  given  at  the  end  of 
the  grade  year  counts  one-half  of  the  pu- 
pil's music  mark.  There  will  be  no  "show 
work"  here  this  morning,  but  there  will 
be  sight  singing  of  absolutely  new  ma- 
terial which  the  children  have  never  seen 
before.  In  order  that  such  material  may 
always  be  fresh  and  new  we  use  no  charts 
of  any  kind.  Some  of  the  work  which 
the  children  are  about  to  do  I  have  heard, 
some  they  have  practiced  but  I  have 
not  heard,  and  some  of  it  no  one  has  ever 
heard.  In  short  each  grade  will  have 
-exactly  such  work  as  it  would  have  if  J 
were  to  visit  it  in  its  home  room  to-mor- 
row. The  first  grade  which  I  present  to 
you  is  a  Three  A  Grade  from  the  Teach- 
ers' Training  School.  The  prinicipal  is 
Mr.  Jeffers,  the  teacher  in  charge  Miss 
Hayner. 

(From  this  point  on  I  shall  use  the 
third  person  submitting  the  matter  as  re- 
ported by  a  member  of  the  Association 
present  at  this  time.)  This  grade  then 
sang  a  part  of  Mascagni's  famous  Inter- 
mezzo as  a  vocalise.  They  then  gave  a 
demonstration  of  sight  reading  of  songs 
and  exercises  containing  difficult  inter- 
vals with  the  even  and  the  divided  beat. 
At  the  close  of  this  demonstration  Miss 
Damon  continued,  "A  very  pertinent 
question  is  how  can  we  make  music 
practical  for  all  the  children?  Schen- 
ectady in  common  with  other  cities  whicfh 
are  largely  commercial  has  certain 
schools  filled  almost  entirely  with 
children  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
from  over  the  seas.  I  have  brought 
you  another  Third  Grade.  This  one 
<:omposed    entirely    of    such    children. 


This  grade  is  here  that  you  may 
compare  and  contrast  methods  and 
results  with  methods  and  results  of 
the  grade  you  have  just  heard.  Here 
in  this  class  of  thirty,  five  nationalities 
are  represented.  Here  Italy,  Russia, 
Poland, .  France  and  Hungary  meet  on 
friendly  soil.  Fewer  than  one-half  of 
these  children  have  come  up  through 
the  grades  from  the  first  grade.  Some 
have  too  recently  come  to  America,  some 
have  had  work  in  ungraded  classes 
where  there  is  no  music  and  some  have 
skipped  grades  because  they  were  over 
age.  No  English  is  spoken  in  the  homes 
of  any  of  these  children.  Moreover 
these  children  are  but  thirty  of  our  many 
children  who  are  on  half-day  time  owing 
to  overcrowded  conditions.  This  means 
that  they  have  forty-five  instead  of 
seventy-five  minutes  of  music  per  week. 
We  cure  our  monotones  and  this  is  no 
idle  boast.  When  you  hear  presently  a 
voice  which  sings  always  and  exactly  one 
octave  lower  than  the  others  you  may 
remember  that  the  possessor  of  it  was 
one  of  the  most  "monotonous"  monot- 
ones I  have  ever  heard.  At  the  same 
time  he  possessed  a  most  unquenchable 
desire  to  sing.  As  you  listen  you  may 
judge  how  far  he  has  recovered.  This 
is  a  Three  A  Grade  from  the  Edison 
School.  Miss  Hoppman  is  the  principal, 
Mrs.  Crammond  the  teacher.  These 
children  are  all  Americans  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  your  hearts." 

The  results  which  these  children 
achieved  differed  not  so  much  from  the 
results  achieved  by  the  preceding  grade 
as  the  methods  of  teaching  differed  be- 
cause of  English  limitations. 

The  next  grade  which  appeared  was  -a 
Six  A  Grade  from  the  Halsey  School, 
Mr.  Hayden,  principal.  Miss  Carney, 
teacher.  These  children  sang  freely  and 
easily  at  sight  from  the  two  and  three 
part  work  found  in  the  New  Education- 
al Music  Reader  No.  3. 

The  last  demonstration  was  given  by 
an  Eighth  Grade  Group  from  Elmer 
Avenue  School,  Mr.  Finley,  principal. 
Misses  Walker  and  Gary  in  charge  of 
the  music  work.  These  children  sang 
from  the  Laurel  Music  Reader  the 
hymn  "Seymour"  in  four  parts  with 
charming  quality  and  harmony.  jQ[g 
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THE  ORAL  CLASS 

Sarah  A.  Thomas,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


I  WOULD  have  you  hold  before  your 
eyes  one  picture.  It  is  homely,  pro- 
saic and  familiar.  The  setting  is  the 
four  straight  walls  of  a  bare  room,  re- 
lieved only  by  uniformly  arranged 
benches  and  the  typical  teacher's  desk 
and  chair.  But,  destiny  itself  sits  dis- 
guised among  the  collection  of  beings 
alphabetically  arranged  on  those  clumsy 
seats.  Through  eyes  of  blue,  brown 
and  gray,  spirits  as  diverse  as  their  va- 
rious environments  spy  out  occasion- 
ally at  the  monitor  at  the  desk,  though 
custom  has  schooled  them  to  cloak  their 
spontaneity  in  assumed  meekness. 

Perhaps  here  we  may  trust  the  prov- 
erb, "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion." Service,  utility,  efficiency,  have 
sealed  the  fate  necessarily  of  individual- 
ism in  favor  of  system  in  our  class 
rooms.  Tradition  has  taught  the  occu- 
pants of  the  benches  to  regard  them- 
selves as  victims  who  are  at  the  mercy  of 
an  ogre.  The  teacher  himself  has  to 
struggle  against  prevailing  prejudice  not 
to  be  deceived  as  to  his  own  true  ident- 
ity. 

But  let  the  instructor  realize  that  he 
is  not  different  essentially  from  his  prey 
except  as  time  may  have  quenched  fires 
too  ardent  or  have  tamed  his  spirit  to 
follow  certain  grooves  lest  he  violate  the 
traditions  known  euphoniously  as  the 
dignities  of  the  profession.  At  the  same 
time  let  him  be  aware  that  he  only  awk- 
wardly penetrates  the  disguises  of  list- 
lessness,  indifference  and  aloofness 
cloaking  delicacy,  hope  and  ideals. 
Then  he  questions  what  bridge  can  be 
constructed  delicate  not  frail,  substantial 
yet  not  vulgar,  by  which  he,  in  his  ma- 
turity, may  cross  these  seemingly  il- 
limitable spaces  of  antagonism  or  reti- 
cence to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  youth 
with  his  crudity  and  possibilities  so  that 
each  may  realize  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  their  relationship  and  obliterate  the 
ugly  traditions  which  have  been  a  bar- 
rier between  teacher  and  student. 

If  this  inquirer  is  the  English  teacher, 
his  open  sesame  is  the  Oral  Class. 
Through  this  invention  from  the  bonds 
of  necessity  he  is  released  at  last. 


It  was  the  suggestion  of  the  president 
of  our  Association  that  I  speak  upon 
"The  Oral  Class,"  drawing  upon  my 
practice.  With  no  idea  of  apology  but 
as  explanation,  I  ought  to  state  at  once 
that  in  formulating  my  experience,  I  can 
offer  suggestions  only  to  schools  in  sit- 
uations similar  to  our  own.  With  no 
disparagement  to  the  place,  I  must  em- 
phasize that  we  lack  the  aids  of  large 
libraries,  department  of  public  speakings 
museums,  art  galleries  and  theaters 
where  the  better  plays  can  be  seen  fre- 
quently. 

While  throughout  the  four  years  of 
English  work  we  are  endeavoring  to 
achieve  oral  expression,  we  have 
strengthened  our  efforts  in  the  last  year 
by  'using  one  additional  period  a  week 
for  this  work.  During  the  first  term  we 
practise  reading  aloud  before  the  class; 
during  the  second  term,  informal  speak- 
ing. The  reasons  for  this  departure  are 
not  far  to  seek.  From  every  high 
school,  students  go  out  who  seem  to 
have  invented  a  highly  original  system  of 
grammar  and  of  pronunciation.  Behind 
counters,  at  the  cashier's  desk,  at  the 
club  meeting,  in  all  those  spheres  where 
society  finds  them,  they  provoke  an  up- 
lifting of  brows  and  pert  criticisms.  To 
correct  these  faults,  to  make  our  grad- 
uates a  little  less  the  butt  of  scorn  on 
education  that  does  not  educate,  we  give 
them  this  extra  drill  during  the  fourth 
year. 

In  contemplating  the  course,  the  crux 
seemed  to  be  to  present  it  attractively  to 
the  student.  The  course  must  not  seem 
to  savor  of  the  familiar  or  of  the  dis- 
agreeable. Anything  like  rules  of  gram- 
mar he  thinks  he  does  not  need  for  he 
knows  he  has  them  nicely  stored  and 
tabulated  to  be  used  in  emergencies  such 
as  a  regents  examination.  Formal  elo- 
cution puffs  with  conceit  those  who  feel 
that  they  can  portray  a  Juliet  by  just 
simpering  or  a  Henry  V  by  roaring  like 
a  mad  bull,  and  it  terrorizes  the  ones  we 
most  desire  to  see  develop  power.  I 
suppose  most  of  us  here  in  imagination 
shrink  again  at  the  word,  "elocution,** 
as  in  our  preparatory^ d^jj^-igm^hrunlc 
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from  it  as  from  a  red-hot  iron.  I  wanted 
the  students  to  feel  this  period  was  Life, 
not  that  mysterious,  fabulous  state,  pre- 
paration for  life.  As  an  aid  to  realizing 
my  ideal  and  to  engage  their  interest  in 
their  most  vulnerable  part,  I  called  it 
the  Conversation  Class. 

There  are  three  factors  indispensable 
for  a  conversational  class  that  shall  do 
more  than  saunter.  These  are:  teacher, 
pupil  and  materials.  Let  us  consider  the 
teacher  first. 

When  the  teacher,  or  as  I  would  pre- 
fer to  designate  him,  the  director  of  this 
conversational  class  attempts  to  draw 
honest  expression  from  these  boys  and 
girls  upon  whom  is  dawning  a  puzzling 
consciousness  of  manhood  and  of  wom- 
anhood, he  is  treading  where  the  angels 
might  well  hesitate  and  not  inappro- 
priately would  he  approach  the  subject 
with  preparatory  prayer  and  fasting.  He 
needs  sincerity,  lest  he  encourage  h)rpo- 
crisy  and  shame;  he  must  pulsate  with 
sympathy  and  delicate  intuitions  lest  he 
wound  or  blunt  sensibilities.  The  cuts 
inflicted  by  a  cold,  sarcastic  or  ignorant 
teacher  may  heal,  but  the  scars  are  per- 
manent. Stop  for  a  moment's  reminis- 
cence and  are  you  not  feeling  again  the 
calloused  edges  of  your  ancient  and 
secret  scars  from  someone's  laughter  or 
scorn?  This  conversational  class  is  not 
the  occasion  for  impatience  or  smart 
jabs  at  awkwardness.  Gentle  guidance 
seems  best  suited  for  those  whose  eyes 
have  yet  the  dews  of  morning  upon  them 
and  have  not  met  the  full,  brazen  light 
of  mid-day.  You  should  not  accuse  me 
of  any  sentimentality  at  this  point  be- 
cause now  you  are  encased  in  an  armor 
which  usage  has  forged  to  protect  you 
against  blows.  Once  we  all  were  sen- 
sitive plants. 

In  addition  to  this  first  ingredient,  we 
would  add  two  qualities  which  serve 
something  of  the  purpose  of  the  sweet 
and  the  sour  in  your  salad  dressing; 
namely,  humility  and  self-confidence. 
If  you  question  me  as  to  why  you  should 
seek  lowliness  of  spirit,  I  reply  by  in- 
quiring of  you  what  you  hope  to  do  in 
this  conversational  class.  You  aim  for 
self-expression.  Suppose  in  some  quiet 
hour,  you  share  with  me  your  ideals, 
perhaps  imperfectly  realized  and  yet  so 


potent  in  your  life,  do  not  I  humbly  re- 
ceive this  confidence?  These  juvenile 
efforts  at  self-expression,  which  you  en- 
courage, should  be  treated  reverently.  If 
you  grant  this,  it  implies  on  your  part  a 
certain  amount  of  self -cleansing  and  re- 
fining lest  any  poison  of  dullness  or  bit- 
terness be  infused  into  the  whole. 

But  you  should  face  your  class  bold- 
ly. Yours  should  be  a  cheerful  confi- 
dence that  John  will  have  something  to 
say,  that  Mary  will  not  sulk  or  Tom 
prove  obstinate.  Don't  act  as  if  it  were 
a  funeral  rite.  Act  as  if  it  were  what  it 
is, — the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world, 
self-expression,  except  when  you  are  ad- 
dressing an  audience  of  critical  peda- 
gogues. Humbleness  is  the  solvent  to 
prevent  this  confidence  from  congealing 
into  arrogance. 

Aside  from  this  mental  equipment, 
time  must  be  devoted  to  acquainting  one- 
self with  interesting  facts,  not  only  of 
politics  but  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  An 
introduction  to  current  literature  serves 
to  destroy  the  unfortunate  illusion  that 
all  literature  must  be  "dead"  literature. 
This  will  be  a  medium  for  acquaintance 
with  the  interests  of  the  students.  More- 
over, let  the  instructor  take  part  and 
put  the  spurs  in  deep  to  do  his  best. 
Let  him  attempt  to  represent  to  his  class, 
not  only  theory,  but  practice. 

To  the  weary  teacher  or  to  the  over- 
burdened one,  my  plan  may  seem  to  have 
nothing  "to  commend  itself."  But  as 
you  demur,  I  can  only  the  more  strong- 
ly urge  for  you  to  experiment  for  your- 
self. It  will  renew  zest  and  enrich  life 
and  feeling.  If  you  feel  the  clamps  of 
routine  to  be  fastening  themselves  fatal- 
ly upon  you,  try  this.  It  is  growth  for 
no  two  classes  react  exactly;  then  in 
dissatisfaction  with  self,  you  renew  ef- 
forts each  year  to  out  do  yourself.  It  is 
better  than  the  Fountain  of  Youth  for  it 
is  the  youthful  Life  itself. 

But  the  teacher,  alone,  can  never 
make  the  class.  In  the  oral  work,  he  is 
the  least  important  factor  and  he  should 
be  an  unobstrusive  influence,  decided  but 
not  over-shstdowing.  The  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  director  to  his  duties  throws 
the  students  into  their  proper  attitude. 
What  must  the  students  understand  from 
the  beginning?    Iligisz^ihi^.^  For  that  one 
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period,  the  teacher  is  a  self-appointed 
chairman  to  direct  the  orderly  proced- 
ure of  the  business.  The  responsibility 
for  the  class  work  is  not  on  him  but  em- 
phatically upon  them.  Without  too 
much  preaching  and  with  no  note  of 
nagging,  inculcate  the  idea  that  this  is  the 
students'  hour.  Frankly  explain  to 
them  what  you  hope  to  accomplish  for 
them.  You  are  dealing,  for  the  most 
part,  with  reasonable  creatures.  But  be 
natural  in  this.  Do  not  insert  the  ob- 
noxious flavor,  "I'm  doing  this  for  your 
good,  Johnnie,  not  for  mine."  Can  you 
take  and  maintain  the  role  of  host  or 
hostess  and  have  them  respond  as 
guests?  I  grant  you  they  have  barbaric 
instincts,  so  have  you  and  I.  But  even 
savages  respond  to  hospitality.  Jack  ex- 
plains to  me  as  he  passes  into  the  class 
room  or  perhaps  he  has  boldly  postponed 
his  confession  of  unpreparedness  until 
summoned  to  do  his  part.  What  shall 
the  host  say  to  his  guest  who  has  thus 
appeared?  Do  you  not  suppose  that  if, 
in  that  tone  you  would  use  in  your  own 
living  room,  you  say  firmly,  "You  are 
not  fair,  Jack.  You  are  not  doing  your 
share  towards  the  pleasure  of  this  hour," 
that  he  will  respond? 

By  cultivating  this  note  of  hospitality, 
you  will  avoid  another  snag.  There  will 
be  awkwardness,  breaks  and  pauses 
when  the  audience  may  wish  to  smile. 
Courtesy  rather  than  force  will  check 
effectually  the  thoughtless  titter  which  is 
so  easily  started.  If  you  maintain  your 
part  of  the  gracious  host,  you  need  not 
fear  the  response.  There  may  be  an  ex- 
ception to  prove  the  rule;  but  always  it 
will  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Furthermore,  hospitality  means  not  only 
something  to  say  but  saying  it  as  well  as 
possible. 

Another  point  in  the  class  manage- 
ment is  the  insistence  upon  response.  In 
some  classes,  the  crisis  may  never  come. 
But  there  must  not  be  laggards.  Once 
students  realize  that  timidity  or  obstin- 
ancy  may  be  given  or  assumed  as  a  rea- 
son for  not  reciting,  your  conversational 
hour  is  a  failure.  It  is  blighted.  Act  as 
if  refusal  never  will  be  made.  Yet  it 
will  some  day.  But  insist  that  the  stu- 
dent must  make  an  attempt.  A  certain 
shy  boy,  as  each  week  comes,  makes  hi« 


plea  for  exemption  which  is  just  as 
regularly  refused,  firmly  but  not  im- 
patiently. He  has  not  outgrown  a  pain- 
ful consciousness  of  his  hands  and  he 
cannot  always  face  his  audience  stead- 
ily. But  I  believe  his  inner  self  is  glad 
that  no  quarter  is  given  to  his  shaking, 
nervous  self.  Refusal  must  always  be 
met  with  insistence,  though  it  means  a 
painful  ordeal  for  the  teacher.  But  if 
his  be  a  generous  spirit,  such  a  crisis  in 
a  class  acts  like  a  calamity  in  a  family 
for  all  are  nearer  than  before.  To  sum 
it  up,  the  student  is  the  factor  and  his 
part  is  to  be  generous;  generous  in  his 
attitude  towards  the  others  and  liberal 
in  his  preparation. 

How  are  we  going  to  select  and  ar- 
range the  material  in  harmony  with 
these  pretty  ideals,  you  ask.  The  best 
rule  is,  keep  working  with  an  inquiring 
spirit.  For  the  teacher,  while  he  puts 
the  responsibility  of  the  hour  upon  the 
students,  has  advertised,  so  to  speak,  to 
make  it  a  pleasant  hour.  Then  he  can- 
not let  the  class  drift  or  become  wearied 
through  monotony. 

Personally  I  am  keenly  interested  in 
the  matter  of  the  proportion  of  theory 
to  practice  which  topic  we  are  hoping 
will  be  considered  in  the  discussions 
which  are  to  follow.  I  have  kept  theory 
at  a  minimum.  What  little  I  have  given 
has  been  with  a  twofold  purpose;  one, 
to  indicate  to  the  student  that  there  is  for 
him  an  interesting  field,  hitherto  imex- 
plored ;  second,  that  there  are  devices  to 
assist  in  rendering  speech  effective. 

Again,  I  trust  this  morning  we  may 
learn  of  the  experience  of  others  when 
it  comes  to  giving  instruction  regarding 
vocal  mechanism.  In  my  classes,  I  have 
touched  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject 
only  enough  to  arouse  some  apprecia- 
tion of  our  wonderful  equipment  for 
vocal  utterance.  If  the  director  is  nei- 
ther embarrassed  nor  self-conscious,  he 
can  arouse  a  healthy  interest  in  the  use 
and  care  of  our  organisms.  The  modem 
slogan  of  efficiency  furnishes  an  intro- 
duction for  emphasizing  the  value  of 
such  things.  The  teacher  of  the  oral 
class  can  not  fulfill  his  whole  duty  if  he 
neglects  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
some  of  these  fundamentals.  A  display 
of  enthusiasm  on  physical  heaU^JSs.such 
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a  departure  from  the  old  idea  of  the  pale 
and  wan  literature  teacher  that  your 
common  sense  and  healthy,  full-blooded 
vigor  may  make  you  the  mark  for  good- 
natured  gibes  on  the  joke  page  of  your 
school  paper.  But,  you  will  never  lack 
for  interested  attention  to  your  sugges- 
tions and  usually  the  response  to  your 
appeal  for  deeper  breathing  and  raised 
chests  and  the  other  things,  will  be  grat- 
ifying to  you.  If  from  every  class  you 
send  away  but  one  individual  with  bet- 
ter chances  in  our  grim  fight,  it  will 
more  than  repay  you  for  your  efforts.  If 
you  regard  the  work  seriously  enough, 
you  will  sacrifice  none  of  your  dignity. 
In  a  mixed  class  one  can  present  simple 
exercises,  provided  it  is  done  in  a  perfect- 
ly natural  spirit,  with  the  director  act- 
ing as  model.  If  I  am  really  sincere, 
and  not  priggish,  I  can  swing  my  head 
around  in  a  neck  exercise  without  sacri- 
ficing the  respect  of  the  class.  It  would 
seem  that  no  instructor  can  omit  a  talk, 
though  it  be  quite  informal,  on  the  mat- 
ter of  correct  posture.  A  very  simple! 
but  graphic,  device,  for  introducing  the 
topic  is  to  exhibit  copies  of  some  of  the 
statues  of  orators,  such  as  the  Ward 
statue  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Such  a  course  involves  the  use  of 
schemes  for  securing  clearness  of  enun- 
ciation, correct  pronunciation  and  natua- 
alness  of  tone.  There  are  texts  such  as 
Choice  Readings  by  Cumnock  and  Oral 
English  for  Secondary  Schools  by  Smith 
which  are  suggestive.  To  explain  inter- 
pretation of  an  author's  thought  I  found 
a  forceful  illustration  in  "The  Speaking 
Voice"  by  Everts.  The  incident  closes 
with  a  truth  which  might  be  a  fitting 
motto  for  a  conversational  class:  "We 
must  cease  to  put  our  little  selves  in 
front  of  our  messages."  That  collec- 
tion of  essays,  "The  Art  of  Conversa- 
tion," is  a  reference  which  will  lend 
weight  to  what  the  instructor  has  said. 
For  variety's  sake,  a  day  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  discussion  of  contem- 
porary writers.  At  this  time  the  teach- 
^  er  should  have  his  own  list  to  supple- 
ment those  of  the  class.  This  gives  the 
director  an  excellent  opportunity  to  sug- 
gest and  prune  reading  lists  and  to  teach 
them  to  discriminate  between  books  such 
as  "Joseph  Vance"  and  "The  Harvest- 


er." We  found  pleasure  at  another  time 
in  collecting  tributes  to  books.  Oc- 
casionally we  memorize  passages.  These 
diversions,  judiciously  sandwiched  in, 
lend  variety,  broaden  knowledge  and  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  books.  But  we 
should  peg  away  at  oral  expression,  pure 
and  simple,  on  topics  ranging  from  the 
comic  to  the  pathetic  and  illustrative  of 
the  four  forms  of  discourse. 

This  matter  lends  itself  to  infinite  va- 
riations. Suggestions  make  themselves 
according  to  your  experiences  and  your 
reading..  I  will  illustrate.  After  read- 
ing before  the  class  a  paragraph  describ- 
ing a  group  of  foreigners  in  one  of  our 
city  streets  listening  to  a  peasant  girl 
impulsively  singing  one  of  their  plaintive 
folksongs,  I  suggested  that  the  next  week 
they  attempt  to  reproduce  a  scene  which 
should  stir  the  emotions.  Often  from 
magazines  or  papers  some  particularly 
effective  device  may  be  used  as  a  model. 
One  I  have  in  mind  contrasted  the  old 
town  "of  ample,  gambrel-roofed  home- 
steads" with  the  new  town  of  "wooden 
tenements,  bleak  in  winter,  sweltering  in 
summer."  Imitating  this  selection,  the 
student  not  only  tests  his  vocabulary  and 
his  power  to  present  two  pictures,  side 
by  side,  but  through  the  preparatory  dis- 
cussion, he  perceives  how  much  in  life, 
and  consequently  in  art,  is  a  matter  of 
contrast.  These  attempts  have  two  ad- 
vantages over  current  topics.  In  the 
first  place,  the  pupils  usually  find  in  their 
own  experiences  material  for  working 
according  to  these  models.  This  results 
in  a  greater  degree  of  naturalness  of  ad- 
dress and  often  lends  significance  to 
their  individual  experiences.  The  other 
advantage  is  that  it  stimulates  a  some- 
what keener  sense  of  artistic  arrange- 
ment. The  students  appear  to  like  these 
assignments.  Sometimes  the  more  diffi- 
cult the  problem,  the  more  diligently 
they  prepare. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  three  elements 
to  be  considered  in  a  conversational 
class;  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  the  ma- 
terials. If  character  building,  if  a  sense 
of  human  value,  if  the  practical,  are 
desirable  products  of  our  work,  we  can- 
not afford  to  count  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing oral  work  and  of  maintaining  it  on 
as  high  a  plane  as  possibleyL^OOQlC 
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SUPERVISED  STUDY  IN  MATHEMATICS 

S.  Clayton  Sumner,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


THE  educational  world  has  been  kept 
in  a  ferment  for  the  past  ten  years 
or  more,  over  discussions  on  the 
value  of  this  subject  or  the  lack  of  value 
of  some  other  subject.  We  have  gone 
the  limit  on  the  so-called  practical  sub- 
jects until  some  systems  are  merely  con- 
glomerations of  various  embryonic 
trades,  and  some  subjects  have  been  so 
revised  and  the  non-essentials  so  elimin- 
ated that  only  a  shadow  of  the  original 
is  left.  And  yet  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  hasn't  this  furor  about  the  "prac- 
tical" in  education  been  really  the  groping 
in  the  darkness  for  the  form  rather  than 
the  substance?  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to 
cease  our  vituperative  attacks  on  Latin 
and  Algebra,  and  our  laudations  on  man- 
ual training  and  domestic  art,  and  an- 
alyze the  "casus  belli?" 

The  question  no  doubt  reached  its 
preeminence  and  publicity  through  the 
published  statements  as  to  the  alleged 
high  mortality  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
country,  followed  by  highly  sensational 
magazine  articles  by  school  men  who 
were  thus  suddenly  thrown  into  the  lime- 
light. In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  it 
were,  we  suddenly  discovered  that  Alge- 
bra was  the  bugbear  of  the  high  school 
student,  that  Latin  was  worse  than  use- 
less, that  the  sciences  were  not  practical, 
and  so  on  until  we  teachers  were  almost 
overcome  by  the  enormity  of  the  crime 
we  were  committing  in  teaching  these 
subjects  to  the  unsuspecting  American 
youth.  And  then  in  the  mad  scramble  to 
make  things  practical,  the  cobwebs 
were  brushed  from  the  basements,  lathes 
and  forges  and  gas  ranges  and  sewing 
machines  were  installed  and  the  boy  and 
girl  were  saved  from  a  life  of  uselessness 
and  changed  into  budding  cabinet  mak- 
ers and  agriculturists  and  home  makers. 
But  before  a  boy  can  make  even  a  tabor- 
ette  that  will  stand  squarely  on  its  four 
legs,  he  must  be  able  to  take  orders,  read 
directions,  see  visions  and  judge  results. 
And  these  concepts  are  not  made  by  run- 
ning a  planer  or  by  committing  a  recipe, 
but  are  formed  only  by  a  subtle  develop- 
ment of  that  divine  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  think  and  reason  and  conclude. 


In  other  words,  we  have  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  insteady  of  unravelling  it.  We 
have  said  the  subjects  taught  must  be 
changed  to  fit  the  pupil  rather  than  so 
teach  the  subject  that  the  boy  will 
continue  in  school.  I  for  one,  don't 
think  the  trouble  is  in  the  subject  or  ever 
has  been  but  that  the  whole  thing  in  the 
last  analysis  comes  to  a  matter  of  proper 
teaching.  We  have  been  getting  away 
from  the  good  old  midnight  oil  days, 
when  dad  really  did  study,  to  the  mod- 
ern days  of  predigested  food,  and  rock 
ribbed  subjects  like  Algebra  and  Latin 
do  not  come  wrapped  in  tinsel  to  be 
taken  once  an  hour  without  shaking.  Our 
mortality  lists  have  been  largely  of  boys 
and  girls  who  do  not  grind,  and  we 
teachers,  touched  by  the  exodus  from  the 
schools,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  something  the  matter  with  the  subject 
taught.  Slackers  in  our  schools  make 
just  as  big  failures  in  the  vocational  sub- 
jects as  they  do  in  the  orthodox  studies : 
and  vice  versa,  good  students  in  the  regu- 
lar courses  make  the  good  students  in 
the  vocational  subjects.  It  is  a  matter 
of  brains  and  application  in  either  case 
and  the  only  seeming  advantage  with  the 
vocational  courses  is  that  there  the  pupil 
is  more  nearly  taught  how  to  study  out 
his  problem,  a  method  that  must  be  ex- 
tended to  all  courses  and  when  so  extend- 
ed the  result  will  be  the  same.  Our  chil- 
dren to-day  do  not  know  what  hard  study 
means  and  until  they  do  they  will  never 
be  able  to  help  solve  the  world's  prob- 
lems. The  leaders  of  men  to-day  are 
men  of  sustained  and  studied  persisten- 
cy, and  no  feather  bed,  mollycoddle  pro- 
gramme of  life  was  theirs.  No,  our 
broadsides  against  the  cultural  subjects 
have  been  misdirected.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  often  impractical  and  no  doubt 
improvements  may  be  and  have  been 
made,  but  the  digging  of  Greek  roots  is 
of  no  less  value  to  the  future  merchant 
than  the  weaving  of  grotesque  baskets 
or  the  building  oif  wobbly  foot-stools  to 
the  future  physician.  The  education 
that  will  help  materially  in  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  the  merchant  or  the  physi- 
cian will  be  his  ability!  to^ttockJntel- 
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ligently  the  problem  in  hand,  think 
straight,  solve  it  and  solve  it  right.  Be  it 
Latin  or  be  it  Manual  Training,  it  must 
have  taught  him  how  to  use  his  mind, 
and  one  is  just  as  valuable  as  the  other 
in  teaching  this.  Therefore  I  claim  that 
the  school  men  of  to-day  need  not  worry 
about  the  subject  taught  half  as  much 
as  about  the  way  in  which  the  pupils  in 
his  schools  are  taught  to  study. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Frank  McMur- 
ray  of  Columbia  University,  published  a 
book  on  "How  to  Study";  among  many 
other  good  things,  he  says:  "There  are 
hosts  of  young  people  who  are  willing 
and  trying  to  be  studious,  but  who  do  not 
know  how.  They  as  well  as  the  lazy, 
have  to  be  dragged  along  by  their  teach- 
ers and  it  is  this  dragging  more  than  the 
thinking  that  exhausts  them  all.  It  is 
the  discouragement  resulting  from  this 
condition  that  drives  many  pupils  out  of 
school  and  many  teachers  into  matri- 
mony." This  sums  it  all  up.  Our  teach- 
ers, through  their  professional  training 
and  experience,  have  become  expert 
demonstrators,  skillful  lecturers  and  con- 
vincing argumentators,  and  the  children 
have  been  taught  to  become  good  listen- 
ers, but  the  teacher  has  not  been  taught 
how  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  study  and 
the  pupil  does  not  know  to  study  out 
things  for  himself.  The  teacher  must 
talk  less  and  the  pupil  must  talk  more, 
the  teacher  must  direct  and  not  merely 
expound  and  extract,  the  school  must 
teach  its  pupils  not  to  be  perfect  auto- 
motons,  responding  with  machine  like  ac- 
curacy to  the  whim  of  the  examiner,  but 
to  become  thinkers,  with  power  and 
knowledge  of  how  to  attack  and  study 
out  a  problem,  how  to  form  personal 
opinions,  how  to  get  results,  by  them- 
selves. Therefore,  the  value  oiF  super- 
vised study. 

Unsupervised  study  is  inefficient 
study.  To  spend  an  hour  each  day  sim- 
ply giving  group  work  to  a  class,  and 
then  sending  the  children  away  to  do  the 
newly  assigned  tasks  with  no  one  to  di- 
rect them  properlv,  expecting  the  next 
dav  that  by  some  hook  or  crook  the  task 
will  have  been  done  properly,  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  any  child.  It  usually 
results  in  the  teacher  being  obliged  to 
spend  most  of  the  next  period  in  cor- 


recting false  impressions,  remedying 
faults  that  would  not  have  occurred  had 
the  pupil  studied  that  lesson  with  some- 
one near  to  skillfully  direct  its  study.  As 
foolish  as  to  expect  an  apprentice  in  a 
garage  to  be  given  a  few  formal  direc- 
tions as  to  how  to  do  some  work  on  a 
motor  for  the  first  time  and  then  for  the 
master  mechanic  to  go  home  expecting 
the  next  morning  to  find  the  work  all 
properly  done.  The  chances  are  that  it 
Nvould  take  him  many  a  long  hour  to 
correct  the  mistakes  that  the  young  hand 
Had  made.  In  fact,  just  the  opposite 
course  is  followed  and  the  skilled  me- 
chanic will  only  allow  the  learner  to  do 
the  job  under  his  direct  and  critical  sup- 
ervision. In  time  the  youthful  mechanic 
will  become  skilled,  but  he  has  been  led 
by  the  expert  to  do  the  task  in  the  way 
that  it  should  be  done.  Should  not  wt  as 
teachers,  in  our  various  subjects,  expect 
our  apprentices  to  do  likewise?  This 
then,  is  the  function  of  supervised  study. 
To  properly  direct  the  student  in  work 
so  that  he  may  develop  the  best  methods 
of  attacking  the  problems,  that  he  may 
avoid  wrong  methods  of  reasoning,  that 
he  may  most  efficiently  employ  his  time 
and  that  he  may  eventually  assume  a 
power  of  skillfulness  that  will  put  him  in 
the  class  of  a  finished  thinker,  an  edu- 
cated man. 

Various  methods  have  been  devised  to 
attain  this  end  and  Dr.  Hall-Quest  in 
his  "Supervised  Study"  has  made  a  care- 
ful survey  of  them  all.  The  method  we 
use  in  our  High  School  at  Canton,  and 
which  by  the  way  was  installed  three 
years  ago,  is  based  on  the  Newark  plan 
of  the  divided  period.  There  are  five 
periods  during  the  day  of  one  hour  each, 
the  first  half  being  given  up  to  the  recita- 
tion proper  and  the  last  half  to  the  study 
of  the  lesson  for  the  next  day  under  the 
teacher's  supervision.  The  first  year  we 
used  this  plan  we  raised  our  percentage 
of  pupils  passing  the  Regents  examina- 
tions about  20%  and  this  has  been  main- 
tained and  even  bettered  in  every  exam- 
ination since.  Moreover,  a  greater  num- 
ber take  the  final  examinations  than  be- 
fore and  the  average  grade  has  been  ma- 
terially raised.  We  have  such  a  small 
percentage  of  failures  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have^ijevj^y^^^^pdthe 
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fall  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  many 
subjects.  Again  our  number  of  honor 
students  and  pupils  having  all  their  work 
satisfactory  for  each  month  has  just 
about  doubled  since  this  system  was  in- 
troduced. Our  teachers  and  pupils  alike 
are  unanimous  in  its  favor. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  supervised  study  of  mathematics. 
I  doubt  my  ability  to  more  than  elabor- 
ate on  the  fundamental  value  of  super- 
vised study  in  general.  It  is  the  modern 
version  of  the  old  sink  or  swim  proposi- 
tion. The  old  method  often  results  in 
the  pupil's  sinking;  the  new  plan  is  to 
teach  the  pupil  how  to  swim  before  he 
has  simk.  It  is  the  individual  development 
of  the  child's  mind  under  the  skillful  di- 
rection of  the  teacher.  It  is  the  learn- 
ing how  to  get  about  the  study  of  the 
lesson  in  an  efficient  way  so  that  bad 
methods  may  be  avoided,  good  habits  of 
study  formed  and  real  personal  power 
developed.  Prof.  Armstrong  of  Ham- 
mond, Indiana,  in  an  article  on  super- 
vised study  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "His- 
tory Teacher's  Magazine,"  says  there  are 
"three  problems  in  supervising  a  stu- 
dent's study: 

1.  How  to  motivate  the  study. 

2.  How  the  student  should  study. 

3.  How  the  teacher  should  teach  the 
student  to  study. 

"The  first  is  the  problem  of  the  teach- 
er in  making  the  assignment ;  the  second 
is  the  student's  own  problem  of  method  ; 
and  the  third  is  the  problem  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  supervised  study  period." 

The  assignment  of  the  lesson  is  a 
very  important  thing  and  yet  many  teach- 
ers treat  it  in  a  slighting  manner,  such  as 
"take  the  next  four  pages,"  or  "the  next 
fifteen  examples  on  page  so-and-so."  The 
new  lesson  should  be  so  assigned  that  the 
pupil  will  at  once  have  his  appetite  whet- 
ted for  the  problems  in  store.  An  inter- 
est in  the  new  matter  should  be  aroused, 
and  its  presentment  made  in  a  manner 
to  vitalize  its  worth.  Pupils  are  natur- 
ally curious  and  a  little  originality  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher's  properly  advertising 
her  wares  often  works  wonders.  En- 
thusiasm begets  enthusiasm  and  chil- 
dren naturally  respond  to  the  personality 
of  their  teacher. 

The  problem   of   how   the   pupil   will 


study  is  peculiarly  a  problem  of  super- 
vision. No  class  demonstration  will  be- 
gin to  accomplish  what  may  be  done  in- 
dividually. No  two  minds  work  alike 
and  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  study 
her  pupils'  individual  characteristics  and 
help  shape  their  methods  of  study.  Some 
are  ideational,  some  are  visualizers,  and 
so  on,  but  whatever  type  they  are,  they 
should  be  developed  along  that  line  and 
not  allowed  to  simply  grow  mentally  like 
"Topsy." 

A  good  method  is  to  give  a  series  of 
class  demonstrations  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  in  a  new  subject  and  explain 
carefully  just  how  you  will  expect  them 
to  attack  their  lessons.  This  might  well 
be  supplemented  by  a  list  of  printed  di- 
rections on  "How  to  study"  mimeo- 
graphed and  handed  out  to  the  class, 
same  to  be  retained  by  them  for  future 
reference?  In  the  article  quoted  above. 
Prof.  Armstrong  has  given  an  excellent 
set  of  directions  on  How  to  Study  the 
Text  Book.  Then  as  the  work  goes  on 
from  day  to  day,  the  teacher  will  per- 
sonally guide  the  pupils  individually  as 
the  need  rises  and  in  the  points  needed. 
Some  of  the  rules  for  the  study  of 
mathematics  might  well  be  the  following 
which  list  is  by  no  means  complete  and 
which  in  any  case  would  vary  with  the 
school  and  the  teacher : 

1.  Be  sure  you  understand  the  assign- 
ment. 

2.  Study  the  meaning  of  the  type  of 
example  you  are  to  work,  as  Highest 
Common  Factor,  Addition  of  Radicals. 

3.  Recall  the  teacher's  explanation  of 
the  new  work. 

4.  Study  the  type  form  or  example 
given  of  the  new  work. 

5.  Understand  thoroughly  what  is 
wanted  before  you  begin  to  use  a  pencil. 

6.  Avoid  guess  work. 

7.  Take  time  to  think.  Don't  rush  in- 
to an  operation  trusting  to  luck  you  will 
strike  it  right. 

8.  Be  sure  you  set  the  example  down 
right  on  your  paper. 

9.  Work  carefully.  It  is  much  easier 
to  avoid  mistakes  than  it  is  to  find  them. 

10.  When  you  find  a  new  application, 
study  on  it  awhile ;  except  each  new  ex- 
ample to  be  different  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding,  else  we  gfcj^ulj  ^n^e^^^^. 
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11.  In  case  you  can't  proceed,  raise 
your  hand.  Don't  expect  the  teacher  to 
simply  correct  your  mistakes  but  to  di- 
rect you  to  find  your  own. 

12.  Be  neat  in  your  work.  A  good 
workman  is  known  by  his  neat  output. 
Slovenly  habits  of  work  lead  to  sk)ven- 
ly  habits  of  thought. 

Such  a  list  carefully  supplemented 
throughout  the  year  by  an  observing 
teacher  cannot  help  but  in  time  instill 
correct  habits  of  thought  in  the  child. 

The  third  problem  is  the  technique  of 
the  supervised  study  period.  I  presume 
mathematics  lends  itself  more  ideally  to 
supervision  than  any  other  subject  in  the 
curriculum.  The  work  being  capable  of 
exact  measurement,  -the  habits  of  its 
study  may  the  more  easily  be  exactly 
trained.  For  this  very  reason,  I  suppose. 
Algebra  may  readily  become  the  Water- 
loo of  the  new  student  unless  he  is  skill- 
fully directed  as  to  how  to  study  it. 

We   have   practically   no   class   board 
work.     Many  a  precious  hour  is  wasted 
by  having  the  pupil  rework  problems  on 
the  board  that  someone  else  couldn't  do, 
with  no  gain  to  either  party.     The  per- 
son to  work  on  the  difficult  problem  is 
the  very  person  who  couldn't  do  it.    The 
ones   able  to  solve   the   day's   examples 
should  go  on  to  new  conquests.     Board 
work  except  by  the  teacher,  is  a  waste  of 
time,  energy  and  crayon.     Practically  all 
work  can   be   done   better   at    the    seat, 
quietly  and  individually.    A  raised  hand 
brings  the  teacher  to  the  pupil's  side  and 
he  gets  help  on  the  things  that  are  troub- 
ling him,  at  the  time  that  it  is  troub- 
ling him,  and  in  the   way  which  is  at 
the  same  time  correct  and  helpful.    It  is 
not  the  case  of  telling  but  of  skillful  di- 
rection, the  skill  resting  as  it  should  in 
the   last   analysis,   upon   the   teacher   in 
charge.    He  must  be  the  guiding  general 
and  it  is  up  to  him  to  so  train  his  class 
that  when  the  time  comes  they  will  be 
ready  to  go  over  the  top  and  give  the 
Regents   examination  the   proper  medi- 
cine. 

Again,  the  supervised  study  period 
largely  avoids  the  danger  of  copying 
from  some  other  pupil's  paper  as  the  ex- 
amples are  done  largely  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  in- 
iqxiity  of  home   help  is   also   minimized 


and  pupils  are  taught  to  rely  upon  them- 
selves to  a  far  larger  degree  than  by  the 
old  method.  The  teacher  with  a  little 
skill  can  discourage  all  attempts  to  sim- 
ply get  the  teacher  to  do  their  work  for 
them  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
pupil  will  only  ask  for  help  when  a  real 
difficulty  presents  itself  and  not  every 
time  he  gets  momentarily  stuck  or  fails 
to  get  the  answer  in  the  book.  Of  course 
there  is  the  danger  of  the  teacher  be- 
coming merely  a  solvent  of  all  the  pupil's 
mistakes,  but  this  will  be  avoided  if  the 
teacher  understands  what  the  aims  of  the 
study  period  really  are.  As  Armstrong 
well  says,  the  supervised  study  period  is 
not  to  level  the  mountain  but  to  make 
mountain  climbers. 

The  teacher  is  enabled  by  this  method 
to  "spot"  the  difficult  points,  and  it  is 
often  advisable  for  her  to  step  to  the 
board  and  quietly  call  the  attention  of 
the  class  to  some  common  error  or  some 
mistake  that  might  easily  become  an  ob- 
stacle. The  school  room  thus  becomes  a 
busy  work  shop  with  the  teacher  the 
skilled  foreman,  overseeing  the  work, 
striving  for  the  best  results  from  all  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  help  the  weaker  ones 
over  their  difficulties.  There  is  also  an 
added  psychological  reason  why  the  pu- 
pil will  do  better  work  in  a  supervised 
period.  Shipwrecked  sailors  sinking  at 
sea,  are  often  encouraged  to  fight  for 
their  lives  knowing  that  help  has  been 
wirelessed  them  from  afar,  while  other- 
wise they  might  early  give  up  the  strug- 
gle. So  it  is  with  pupils,  knowing  that 
help  is  at  hand,  they  are  spurred  onto 
renewed  efforts  to  save  themselves. 

Our  usual  plan  of  procedure  in  our 
mathematics  class  is  as  follows:  The 
class  assembles  and  the  teacher  quickly 
checks  up  the  pupils  who  nave  had  diffi- 
culty with  the  day's  examples.  These 
will  be  taken  care  of  later  in  the  study 
period;  the  class  as  a  whole  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
few.  The  new  work  is  then  explained 
by  the  teacher,  a  few  typical  examples 
are  worked  on  the  board  by  the  teacher 
but  orally  solved  by  various  students. 
Then  the  class  is  turned  over  to  the 
morrow's  lesson.  In  Geometry,  there  is 
some  variation  naturally.  A  larger  part 
of  the  period  is  spent  by  the  pupils  dem- 
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onstrating  the  propositions,  but  figures 
only  are  put  on  the  board,  the  rest  is 
given  orally  and  often  the  proof  is  par- 
tially given  by  one,  then  another  takes 
it  up  and  goes  on,  then  another,  and  so 
on  to  the  end.  All  the  class  is  thus  kept 
alert,  and  must  be  ready  to  go  on  with 
the  demonstration  at  any  moment.  Orig- 
inals are  largely  individual  problems  and 
hence  lend  themselves  ideally  to  super- 
vision, as  does  also  the  question  of 
problems  in  Algebra.  This  class  of  work 
is  done  entirely  at  the  seat  and  each  pu- 
pil must  work  out  his  own  proofs  and 
solutions.  Problems  in  Algebra  and 
originals  in  Geometry  are  really  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  so  to  speak,  the 
sugaring  off  of  the  mechanical  work,  and 
yet  more  pupils  fail  here  than  anywhere 
else?  Why?  Because  the  old  method  of 
unsupervised  study  may  take  care  of  the 
mechanical  but  does  not  do  much  for  the 
development  of  thought.  Their  solution 
is  of  no  value  to  the  pupil  unless  he  has 
been  able  to  dig  it  out  himself ;  however 
it  is  very  advantageous  for  the  teacher  to 
direct  his  study  in  such  a  way  that  he 
may  do  this  very  thing.  Most  pupils  fail 
to  read  their  problem  to  start  with,  here, 
then,  the  teacher  comes  in,  for  instead  of 
telling  John  that  X  equals  so  and  so,  she 
will  first  of  all  insist  that  John  know 
the  problem  so  well  that  he  can  state  it 
clearly  in  his  own  language,  that  he 
know  exactly  what  he  has  given  him 
and  what  he  wants.  When  these  points 
are  fully  established,  it  often  happens 
that  the  teacher's  help  is  no  longer  need- 
ed. 

Another  point  to  be  emphasized  is  the 
fact  that  the  supervised  study  period  in 
Plane  Geometry  does  away  very  largely 
with  the  pernicious  habit  of  memorizing 
the  proof  because  this  fatal  method  is 
largely  due  to  misunderstanding  some 
step  in  the  proof  and  with  no  one  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulty,  the  only  thing  left 
is  to  commit  it  to  memory.  So  in  orig- 
inals, he  solves  his  own  problems  and 
does  not  rely  on  getting  the  work  of  some 
one  else  or  of  memorizing  the  proof 
after  it  has  been  given  in  class  by  the 
teacher.  I  once  knew  a  teacher  who  had 
the  pupil  keep  note  books  in  which  they 
copied  a  multitude  of  originals  which  she 
would  put  upon  the  board,  with  the  hope 


that  she  would  be  lucky  enough  to  in- 
clude those  asked  for  in  the  next  Regents 
question  paper. 

In  closing  I  will  give  a  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  supervised  study  as  they  ap- 
pear to  me : 

1.  The  efficient  use  of  the  teacher's 
time.  She  is  not  required  to  spend  any 
time  patrolling  a  large  study  hall  but 
she  is  at  all  times  teaching  or  helping 
the  weaker  pupils. 

2.  The  efficient  use  of  the  pupil's  time. 
He  is  at  all  times  either  reciting  or 
studying  under  ideal  conditions. 

3.  The  pupil  has  no  excuse  for  not 
knowing  what  the  lesson  was,  for  not 
being  at  least  partially  prepared,  even  if 
he  has  done  no  work  at  home  for  if  he 
was  in  school  the  day  before,  he  must 
have  done  some  work.  Neither  has  he 
any  excuse  for  not  understanding  the 
work  for  he  has  actually  worked  on  it 
for  half  an  hour  and  the  teacher  has 
been  ready  with  additional  explanation 
had  he  needed  it.  You  will  agree  with 
me  that  these  excuses  are  so  common  as 
to  become  classic. 

4.  The  teacher  does  not  have  to  guess 
at  possible  difficulties,  but  they  are 
actually  spotted  as  the  pupils  encounter 
them. 

5.  More  work  is  done  by  the  pupil,  for 
the  teacher  knows  how  much  they  can 
do  and  the  assignment  of  the  lesson  is 
reasonable  in  length  with  the  actual  abil- 
ity of  the  class. 

6.  It  is   the   only   system   I   know    of 
which  at  the  same  time  takes  care  of  the 
weak    pupils    and    the    superior    pupils 
The  teacher  can  by  use  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  assignment,  get  over   the 
requirements  of  the  syllabus  for  all   the 
class  but  those   especially  apt  may    be 
able  to  do  many  additional  problems  and 
hence   be   better   prepared   to   get    high 
grades,  something  which  it  seems  to  me 
is  often  neglected.     We  pay  too   much 
time  to  the  average  pupil  and  too  little  to 
the  superior  and   the   inferior  students. 
This  system  as  well  as  any  I  knoiw   of 
makes  a  place  for  all  in  the  teacher's  pro- 
gramme. 

7.  The  work  done  is  the  pupil's  own 
for  examples  worked  are  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  period.  The  additional  e^c- 
amples  of  the  assignment  are  required 
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but  no  actual  credit  is  given.  That  is 
only  given  to  the  examples  done  in 
class.  This  again  inculcates  concentra- 
tion and  accuracy. 

8.  Outside  help  is  largely  eliminated. 
This  outside  help  is  largely  deleterious 
as  it  is  not  constructive  or  corrective. 

9.  With  the  longer  period  more  con- 
centrated work  is  done,  the  lesson  is 
firmly  clinched  and  ample  time  is  given 
for  tests.    There  are  also  less  administra- 


tive problems  of  discipline,  passing  to 
and  from  classes,  etc.   , 

10.  The  results  since  this  system  has 
been  in  use,  have  been  better  in  every 
angle  from  which  it  may  be  viewed,  and 
nothing  speaks  like  results. 

In  summarizing  I  might  say  that  it  is 
succinctly  stated  in  the  proposition  that 
supervised  study  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion and  practice  of  proper  methods  of 
study  under  skilled  and  sympathetic  di- 
rection. 


THE  CLASSICAL  READING  LEAGUE 


ALTHOUGH  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  world 
war  has  entailed  many  extra- 
ordinary duties  on  the  teachers  of 
New  York  State,  the  Classical  Read- 
ing League  started  the  academic  year 
1917-18  with  an  enrolment  of  125, 
including  a  few  from  other  states.  As 
the  year  progressed,  many  were  com- 
pelled by  war  duties  to  abandon  their 
partly  completed  work,  but  24  were  able 
to  finish  one  or  more  of  the  courses  for 
which  they  were  enrolled.  The  work 
was  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  the  various  courses  were 
outlined  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Dean  Charles  Hoeing  (Chairman),  the 
University  of  Rochester,  Mr.  S.  Dwight 
Arms,  State  Educational  Department^ 
Dr.  Mason  D.  Gray,  the  East  High 
School,  Rochester,  Miss  Myrta  E.  Hunn, 
Batavia  High  School,  Professor  George 
D.  Kellogg,  Union  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor Ryland  M.  Kendrick,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester. 

The  courses  oflFered  were  as  follows : 

I.  Latin  Courses. 

A.  Caesar:  (a)  Gallic  War,  Book  VH; 

or  (b)  Civil  War,  Book  HL 

B.  Cicero:  De  Senectute  and  De  Ami- 

citia, 
C  Tacitus:  Agricola  and  Germania. 

D.  Virgil:  (a)  Eclogues  and  First  Geor- 

gic;  or  (b)  Georgics,  Books  II  and 
IV;  or  (c)  ^eneid,  Books  VII  and 
VIII. 

E.  Horace:  (a)  Odes,  Books  I  and  II; 

or  (b)  Odes,  Books  III  and  IV. 


F.  Juvenal:  Satires  I,  III,  IV,  V,  VII, 

X. 

G.  Plautus  and  Terence;  Plautus,  Cap- 

tivi,  and  Terence,  Phormic. 

H.  Prose  Composition :  The  A  sentences 
in  Exercises  I-XV  of  the  Gilder- 
sleeve-Lodge  Latin  Composition 
Book. 

I.  Collateral  Reading:  Carter,  The  Re- 
ligion of  Numa;  DuflF,  A  Literary 
History  of  Rome;  Fowler,  Social 
Life  at  Rome. 

II.  Greek  Courses. 

A.  Elementary   Greek:   Ball,    The   Ele- 

ments of  Greek,  and  Henderson,  An 
Introduction  to  Greek  Reading, 

B.  Cebes:  Tablet. 

C.  Zenophon:  Memorabilia,  Books  I,  II, 

III,  21-24;  IV,  3. 

D.  Plato:  Phaedo. 

E.  Homer:  (a)  Iliad,  Books  XVI,  XVII, 

XIX;  or  (b)  Odyssey,  Books  V, 
VI,  XI,  XIL 

F.  Lyric  Poets:  Tyler,  Selections  from 

Greek  Lyric  Poets. 

G.  Collateral  Reading:  Gilbert  Murray, 

Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic;  Haigh,  The 
Attic  Theatre;  MahaflFy,  What  Have 
the  Greeks  Done  for  Modern  Civil- 
ization? 

Honor  Roll, 

Florence  M.  Andrews,  Dunkirk — Lat- 
in Ea. 

Emily  E.  Brown,  Binghamton — Latin 
Ab  and  Dc. 

LeMoine  H.  Candee,  Glens  Falls — 
Latin  B,  Greek  B^igitizedbyCjOOglC 
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Delia  Champlin,  Walkill— Latin  Aa, 
B,  C,  Dc,  and  H^. 

Grace  E.  Coman,  Johnson  City — Latin 
B  and  C. 

Mabel  Cone,  Avon — Latin  Ea. 

Sara  J.  Cook,  Chatham — Latin  Aa. 

J.  D.  Cooke,  Truxton — Latin  C.  Da, 
and  E. 

Francis  H.  Fobes,  Union  College — 
Greek  B. 

Estella  Glover,  Pecos,  Texas. 

Catherine  Hill,  Niverville — Latin  L 

Louise  M.  Hopkins,  Warsaw — Latin 
B. 

Anna  M.  Jones,  Utica  Free  Academy 
— Latin  Db. 

George  D.  Kellogg,  Union  College — 
Greek  B. 

Martha  F.  Kinnear,  Lowville — Latin 
Aa  and  Dc. 


C.  W.  Klock,  Eastern  District  High 
School,  Brooklyn — Latin  Ea  and  b. 

J.  Christian  Krahmer,  Pittsford — 
Latin  B  and  H. 

Mary  L.  Overocker,  Ossining — Latin 
Aa  and 

Faunta  S.  Perkins,  Watertown — Latin 
Aa  and  Selections  from  Catullus  and 
Propertius  (by  special  arrangement). 

Adelaide  Poste,  Canton — Greek  Ea 
and  F. 

Mabel  V.  Root,  Catskill— Latin  Ea, 
Greek  D. 

Marion  H.  Short,  Batavia — Latin  Ab. 

Blanche  L.  Sloat,  Watertown — ^Latin 
Aa  and  Selections  from  Catullus  and 
Propertius  (by  special' arrangement). 

Gertrude  T-  Tucker,  Alden — Latin  Aa, 
B,  and  Dc' 

Mary  L.  Warren,  Port  Byron — Latin 
Aa  and  Db. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Hiram  G.  Case,  Chief  of  Administration 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  DIPLOMA 

ALMOST  every  mail  brings  to  my 
desk  a  letter  from  some  pupil 
who  is  in  distress  because  he  did 
not  know  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  make  a  formal  application  for  a  col- 
lege entrance  diploma  not  later  than 
July  15th  next  succeeding  the  completion 
of  his  high  school  course.  In  many  cases 
the  pupil  has  been  planning  on  a  Univer- 
sity scholarship  during  the  whole  four 
years  of  his  high  school  course,  has 
passed  the  examinations  required  with 
high  standings  and  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  a  scholarship  had  he  complied 
with  this  simple  requirement  of  the  rule. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  each  year  for 
the  past  five  years  we  have  circularized 
the  schools  regarding  this  matter,  it  is 
not  clear  to  us  how  any  high  school  pu- 
pil in  the  State  could  absolutely  escape 
from  hearing  of  this  rule,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  many  have  escaped. 

We  are  now  wondering  what  we  can 
do  further  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
every  high  school  pupil  in  the  State,  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
obtain  a  college  entrance  diploma, 

1.  A  formal  application  must  be  made 
out  not  later  than  July  ISth  next  suc- 


ceeding the  completion  of  a   four-year 
high  school  course. 

2.  Such  application  must  be  made  by 
the  pupil  and  not  by  the  principal  or  the 

'  teacher. 

3.  The  application  must  be  made  if  the 
pupil  wishes  a  college  entrance  diploma, 
whether  he  wishes  a  University  scholar- 
ship or  not. 

All  of  the  above  refers  to  the  applica- 
tion for  a  college  entrance  diploma.  If 
this  application  is  properly  made  we  will 
see  to  it  that  the  individual  pupil  is 
notified  as  to  what  he  must  do  to  secure 
a  University  scholarship,  if  his  name  is 
reached  on  the  list. 

CiiAS.  F.  Wheelock, 

Asst.  Com'r  of  Education. 

REGENTS  SYLLABUS  FOR  SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS 

During  the  summer  vacation  a  new 
edition  of  the  syllabus  for  Secondary 
Schools  was  printed,  bearing  on  its  title 
page  the  statement,  "Revised  to  Septem- 
ber, 1918."  This  statement  has  led  to 
some  misunderstanding.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  imply  that  each  part  of  the 
syllabus  had  been  especially  revised  for 
this  edition.    The  edition  is  simply  a  re- 
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print  which  includes  all  the  revisions  that 
had  been  made  up  to  the  time  that  it  was 
issued.  Some  of  these  revisions  have 
been  recently  completed,  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish, modern  languages  and  the  first  two 
years  of  Latin.  Other  parts,  such  as 
biology,  history  and  mathematics  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  syllabus  of  1910. 

Revisions  of  the  history  syllabus,  the 
third  and  fourth  year  Latin  syllabus  and 
the  syllabus  in  commercial  subjects  are 
.  now  under  way,  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1919- 
20  that  we  shall  be  able  to  submit  re- 
visions in  these  subjects. 

Criticisms  have  been  published  con- 
cerning the  present  history  syllabus, 
which  has  not  been  revised  since  1910, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  up  to  date 
and  contains  no  mention  of  the  great  war 
that  has  now  been  waged  for  more  than 
four  years.  It  will  be  apparent  to  any 
reasonable  person  that  it  is  impossible 
in  the  nature  of  things,  to  have  a  syllabus 
in  history  that  shall  be  up  to  date  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  An  outline 
of  the  events  of  the  last  four  years,  pub- 
lished last  July,  would  be  entirely  out  of 
date  now  in  (Dctober.  We  might  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  an  outline  published 
two  weeks  ago  would  be  entirely  out  of 
date  to-day. 

But  although  a  history  syllabus  can 
not  be  kept  up  to  date,  intelligent  teach- 
ers of  history  will  keep  the  instruction 
up  to  date,  and  it  is  expected  that  his- 
tory classes  will  make  use  of  current 
literature,  especially  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion, and  will  not  feel  themselves  limited 
by  the  syllabus  in  respect  to  current 
events. 

Since  the  edition  of  the  syllabus  refer- 
red to  above  was  published,  a  revision  of 
the  civics  syllabus  has  been  made,  but  the 
changes  are  such  as  are  necessary  to 
bring  the  matter  up  to  date  and  such  as 
a  good  teacher  would  make,  had  no  new 
edition  of  the  syllabus  been  issued.  For 
example,  no  live  teacher  would  now  teach 
that  the  United  States  senators  are  elect- 
ed by  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature,  nor 
that  the  only  voters  are  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

All  teachers  using  the  Syllabus  for 
Secondary  Schools  could  read  with  profit 


and  have  their  pupils  read,  the  matter 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  13  of 
the  new  issue,  which  has  been  reprinted 
in  every  edition  of  the  syllabus  since 
1895. 

THE  WAR  GARDEN  CAMPAIGN 
FOR  1919 

The  State  Department  of  Education, 
in  co-operation  with  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army,  is  now  formulating  plans 
for  a  very  extensive  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  war  gardens  cultivated  by  school 
children  during  the  season  of  1919.  The 
sl6gan  for  next  year  is  "A  Garden  for 
Every  Soldier."  This  means  that  New 
York  State  should  have  over  300,000 
school  and  home  gardens.  To  accom- 
plish this  every  board  of  education,  sup- 
erintendent, principal  and  teacher  in  the 
.«jtate  must  become  interested  at  once  and 
make  it  possible  for  every  pupil  to  grow 
a  garden.  Land  in  the  form  of  vacant 
lots  and  other  unused  grounds  should  be 
provided  for  pupils  who  are  unable  to 
secure  land  otherwise.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  every  pupil  and  every 
school  officer  to  do  his  or  her  bit  toward 
increasing  the  food  supply.  The  co-oper- 
ative organization  of  the  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  provides  that  each  junior 
home  project  worker  or  United  States 
School  Garden  Army  worker  automatic- 
ally becomes  a  member  of  the  other  or- 
ganization. 

Persons  who  wish  assistance  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  work,  in  planning  the 
visitation  and  follow-up  work,  in  arous- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  pupils,  in  financ- 
ing the  work  or  who  wish  instruction  in 
home  gardening,  should  write  either  the 
Department  of  Rural  Education  at  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  Di- 
vision of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Education  at  Albany  or  Mr.  Lewis  R. 
MacBrayne  of  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army,  in  care  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Albany. 

To  meet  the  shortage  of  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  brought  about  by 
enlistments  and  the  selective  draft,  the 
State  College  of  Argiculture  offered  a 
nine  weeks  emergency  teacher  training 
course  during  July  and  August,  1918 
This   course    was   open   to   experienced 
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teachers  who  had  had  an  adequate  farm 
training.  Instruction  was  given  in  the 
technical  phases  of  those  subjects  taught 
in  the  high  school  and  also  in  teaching 
methods.  The  eight  men  who  are  now 
teaching  as  a  result  of  this  training  have 
not  completed  the  course.  During  the 
year  they  will  be  closely  supervised  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  department 
of  rural  education  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  continue  their  training  at  the 
college  during  the  other  vacation  periods. 

FEDERAL    AID    FOR    HIGH    SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE 

The  Smith-Hughes  act,  which  became 
a  law  February  23,  1917,  provides  a 
scheme  of  co-operation  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  states  for  the 
promotion  of  vocational  education  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  trade,  home  econom- 
ics and  industry.  Under  this  act  the  fed- 
eral government  makes  yearly  financial 
contributions  to  the  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  and  promoting  voca- 
tional instruction. 

The  state  law  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  schools  of 
agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  home- 
making  provided  state  aid  for  seventy  de- 
partments of  agriculture  when  the 
Smith-Hughes  law  was  enacted.  Dur- 
ing the  school  year  1917-18  fifty-nine  of 
the  departments  qualified  for  Smith- 
Hughes  aid,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  in- 
struction to  the  local  communities.  The 
amount  of  federal  aid  to  which  these  dis- 
tricts were  entitled  varied  from  $210  to 
$600.  The  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
these  funds  for  the  school  year  1918-19 
and  for  subsequent  years  provides  that 
a  district  employing  a  teacher  of  agricul- 
ture and  paying  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,- 
400  is  entitled  to  $200  federal  aid  and 
for  each  $100  increase  in  salary  up  to 
$2,000,  an  additional  quota  equal  to  two- 
thirds  the  increase.  The  maximum  voca- 
tional quota  from  state  funds  remains  at 
$1,000  in  each  case. 

With  the  opening  of  school  in  Septem- 
ber new  departments  were  established  at 
Avon,  Horseheads  and  Livingston  Man- 
or. 

Slides  and  photographs  for  three  new 
studies  are  announced  by  the  Visual  In- 
struction Division: 


List  27 — The  American  Navy,  110 
titles,  a  very  representative  collection  on 
the  present  navy  and  on  American  naval 
history. 

List  28 — South  America,  192  titles,  in- 
cluding several  maps  grouped  by  topics 
as  well  as  by  countries. 
» List  45 — France,  321  titles,  views  of 
about  60  places,  also  topical  grouping  for 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  history, 
literature,  physiography,  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  daily  life,  industries,  and  trans- 
portation facilities. 

New  editions  have  been  printed  of 
List  1,  School,  Community  and  Home 
Gardens,  75  titles ;  List  4,  Sugar :  Cane, 
Beet  and  Maple. 

Material  of  special  interest  as  con- 
nected with  the  war  are  pictures  on  the 
navy,  Red  Cross,  sugar,  coal,  Belgium, 
France  and  Palestine. 


BOOK  NOTICES 


Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study 

of  Education.  By  Charles  Hubbard  Judd. 
Cloth,  pp.  xii-333.  Price  1 1. 50.  Ginn  &  €0, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  introduce 
prospective  teachers  to  educational  prob- 
lems viewed  scientifically.  The  problems 
have  been  chosen  within  a  wide  range  of 
latitude,  and  the  treatment  is  sufficiently 
exhaustive  to.  bring  issues  squarely  to 
view.  Where  solutions  are  advanced,  the 
example  is  set  of  basing  judgment  upon 
tangible  evidence.  Where  the  problem 
is  left  after  being  clearly  viewed,  the  re- 
sult must  be,  it  seems,  the  attitude  of 
inquiry,  the  view  of  education  as  an 
evolving  practice.  Enough  of  education- 
al history  has  been  supplied  to  provide 
setting  for  the  discussions  and  to  minister 
further  to  the  tentative,  investigative, 
experimental  attitude  desired.  The  scope 
of  the  book  is  suggested  by  this  represen- 
tative list  of  topics:  Schools  of  Other 
Countries  and  of  Other  Times,  Investing 
Public  Money  in  a  New  Generation,  The 
Traditional  Curriculum  and  its  Reorgani- 
zation, Individual  Differences,  Class- 
room Management,  Play,  Scientific  Su- 
pervision, Professional  Training  of 
Teachers.  The  treatment  is  free  from 
technicality,  fresh  and  stimulating.  While 
the  book  will  Undoubtedly  find  a  ready 
acceptance  in  % Jff},^  li90^?Jgte»t  wak 
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designed,  its  point  of  view,  now  dominant 
in  education,  and  its  scope  recommend  it 
to  teachers  and  supervisors  generally. 
The  fact  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  eight 
years  of  experimentation  under  Dr. 
Judd's  direction  with  content  of  study 
and  cultivation  of  attitudes  of  students 
in  the  School  of  Education  preparing  for 
teaching  should  insure  for  it  a  very  wide 
audience. 

W.  A.  Owens, 
University  of  Rochester. 

The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School.  Gilbert  H.  Trafton.  Cloth, 
pp.  x-293.  Price  $1.50.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Professor  Trafton's  book  presents  in 
a  simple  and  thoroughly  useful  way  the 
essentials  of  content  and  method  in  ele- 
mentary science.  Introductory  chapters 
deal  with  aims,  correlations,  methods  and 
motivation  in  this  field.  Materials  are 
classified  as  biological,  agricultural,  hy- 
gienic, and  physical,  and  these  several 
phases  are  adapted  and  distributed  to  the 
grades  with  appropriate  emphasis.*  Ag- 
ricultural and  physical  science  do  not  ap- 
pear below  the  fourth  year.  The  adapta- 
tion is  shown  by  concrete  lesson  outlines 
which  lend  themselves  to  simple,  vital 
treatment.  The  closing  chapter  of  eighty 
pages  is  given  to  a  detailed  outline  of  the 
material  arranged  by  grades,  seasons, 
topics  and  problems  which,  illimiinated 
by  the  earlier  discussions  and  lesson  out- 
lines, constitutes  a  systematic,  practicable 
programme.  The  book  should  prove 
helpful  to  elementary  science  teachers  in 
general,  especially  those  who  are  without 
direction  and  must  rely  upon  simple  ma- 
terials close  at  hand. 

W.  A.  Owens, 
University  of  Rochester. 

EfTective  English.    By  Philander  P. 

Claxton  and  James  McGinnis.  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
Boston.    Pp.  553. 

Among  a  large  number  of  good  high 
school  textbooks  of  composition  recently 
published.  Effective  English  stands  out 
by  reason  of  two  or  three  features  in 
which  it  excels.  These  are  the  profusion 
of  constructive  suggestions  for  composi- 
tion subjects,  based  in  part  upon  numer- 
ous well  chosen  illustrations;  the  system 
outlined  for  co-operation  by  the  class 
"permanent  editorial  committee"  in  the 


correction  of  elementary  errors ;  and  the 
constant  correlation  of  the  programme  of 
instruction  with  the  recent  requirements 
in  English  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  school 
authorities  of  other  progressive  states. 
John  R.  Slater^ 
University  of  Rochester. 

Liberty,  Peace  and  Justice.  River- 
side Literature  Series.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.  Pp.  128.  Price, 
32  cents. 

A  good  and  inexpensive  collection  for 
school  use  of  speeches  by  President  Wil- 
son and  other  statesmen  bearing  on  the 
American  aims  in  war  and  peace.  Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Root  are  some 
of  the  national  leaders  besides  the  presi- 
dent whose  typical  utterances  on  the  fu- 
ture of  democracy  are  here  brought  to- 
gether. 

John  R.  Slater^ 
University  of  Rochester. 

Twentieth  Century  Athenians.     By 

Ray  Robinson.  Richard  G.  Badger,  The  Gorham 
Press.     Pp.  300.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  collection  of  philosophical  dia- 
logues strung  together  by  a  slender  thread 
of  narrative  is  a  curious  revelation  of 
twentieth  century  psychology.  The 
writer,  a  young  scientist  and  dreamer, 
who  is  just  now  an  engineer  officer  in 
France,  has  hit  upon  the  idea  of  throw- 
ing into  the  form  of  informal  conversa- 
tions an  attack  upon  the  bewildering  and 
soul-benumbing  complexity  of  modem 
life.  He  finds  that  neither  Emersonian 
transcendentalism  nor  decadent  material- 
ism can  satisfy  thoughtful  minds  bent  up- 
on persistent  inquiry  into  human  origin 
and  destiny.  The  answer  of  orthodox 
and  of  radical  religionists,  the  pessimis- 
tic dilemma,  the  mazes  of  Nietzsche  and 
the  superficial  epigrams  of  Shaw  and 
Wells,  all  come  under  the  caustic  com- 
ments of  the  young  men  in  Lieutenant 
Robinson's  group  of  talkers.  One  can- 
not read  such  a  book,  in  spite  of  some 
undeniable  crudities  of  expression,  with- 
out being  impressed  by  the  writer's  keen 
and  restless  spirit,  his  earnest  search 
after  truth,  his  rejection  of  pessimistic 
and  materialistic  views  without  the  abil- 
ity to  offer  a  clear  and  intelligible  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  One  feels  that  the 
types  of  human  nature  represented  by 
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the  hero  and  his  friends  are  not  the  usual 
or  dominant  types  at  present,  and  offer 
little  help  in  understanding  the  main 
currents  of  twentieth  century  life;  but 
that  there  are  "Athenians"  still  walking 
unrecognized  among  us,  facing  the  deep 
problems  of  existence  in  their  own  path- 
etic or  tragic  ways  among  the  plainer 
duties  of  the  hour,  he  shows  us  in  no  un- 
certain manner.  His  analysis  of  charac- 
ter by  means  of  monologue  and  dialogue, 
less  artistic  and  perhaps  less  interesting 
than  the  method  of  the  novel  or  the 
drama,  is  nevertheless  subtle  and  absorb- 
ing. One  must  read  with  close  attention, 
sometimes  with  perplexity,  sometimes 
with  amusement,  but  in  the  end  one  finds 
here  a  human  document  not  to  be  light- 
ly rejected  or  forgotten  in  the  age  of  in- 
tellectual reconstruction  upon  which  we 
are  about  to  enter. 

John  R.  Slater, 
University  of  Rochester. 

A  Dictionary  of  Military  Terms.  By 
Edward  S.  Farrow.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Pp.  676.     Price,  I2.50. 

Much  valuable  and  curious  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  this  reference  hand- 
book bearing  on  the  terminology  of  war. 
Definitions  are  here  found  for  the  first 
time  in  print  of  many  terms  which  have 
come  into  use  during  the  present  war. 
The  reader  is  likely  to  discover,  however, 
some  surprising  omissions,  and  to  ques- 
tion the  judgment  of  the  author  in  en- 
cumbering his  pages  with  words  belong- 
ing to  the  obsolete  weapons  and  military 
customs  of  past  centuries.  Certainly  the 
scope  of  the  work  might  well  have  been 
limited  to  the  past  century.  The  table  of 
abbreviations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  is  useful,  but  omits  scores  of  ab- 
breviations in  common  use  at  the  present 
time  by  the  United  States  Army,  some 
of  which  are  baffling  to  all  but  the  in- 
itiated. 

John  R.  Slater^ 
Universitv  of  Rochester. 
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Birch,  C.  E.  "Applied  Business  Calcu- 
lation." Paper,  193  pp.,  padded. 
Price,  35c.  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Earnest,  W.  W.  "A  War  Catechism." 
Questions  and     Answers     concerning 


the  Great  World  War.  Paper,  48  pp. 
Price,  15c.  W.  W.  Earnest,  Cham- 
paign, 111. 

Turkington,  Grace  A.  "My  Country." 
A  Textbook  in  Civics  and  Patriotism 
for  Young  Americans.  Cloth,  Il- 
lustrated, vi-394pp.  Price,  96c. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

Dole,  Charles  F.  "The  New  Ameri- 
can Citizen."  The  Essentials  of  Civics 
and  Economies.  Cloth,  Illustrated,  ix- 
376  pp.  Price,  $1.00.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Monroe^  Paul,  and  Miller,  Irving  E. 
"The  American  Spirit."  A  Basis  for 
World  Democracy.  Cloth,  336  pp. 
Price,  $1.00.  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cardon,  Leopold.  "Mon  Petit  Trott." 
A  Modem  French  Reader.  Cloth, 
190  pp.  Price  76c.  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  G.  and  Kendall, 
Calvin  N.  "A  History  of  The  Uni- 
ted States."  For  Grammar  Schools. 
Cloth,  illustrations  and  maps,  572  pp. 
Price,  $1.20  net.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Deming,  Norma  H.  and  Bemis,  Kath- 
ERiNE  I.  "Stories  of  Patriotism."  A 
Patriotic  Reader  for  the  Intermediate 
Grades.  Cloth,  188  pp.  Price,  56c  net 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  "Our  European 
Ancestors."  An  introduction  to  Uni- 
ted States  Histor>'.  Cloth,  illustra- 
tions, maps,  270  pp.  Price,  76c  net. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

Williams,  Blanche  Colton.  "A 
Book  of  Short  Stories."  For  use  in 
High  Schools.  Cloth,  illustrated,  xiii- 
291  pp.  Price,  $1.00.  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Lindsay,  Forbes.  "Everyday  Effi- 
ciency." A  practical  guide  to  efficient 
living.  Cloth,  300  pp.  Price,  $1.25 
net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company^ 
New  York. 
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tions, 88  pp.    Price,  50c  net.     Thoma.«^ 
Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York. 


GOOD    OPPORTUNITIES 

Are  afloat  for  any  teachers  who  feel  themselves 
capable  of  filling  larger  places  than  their  present  ones. 

/^^N  September  20  we  were  asked  to  recommend  for  a  seventh 
^^-^  grade  in  a  southern  New  York  town,  at  a  beginning  salary  of 
$950  to  $1 050.  We  were  obliged  to  look  about  rather  sharply  for 
the  right  candidate,  and  it  was  October  i  before  we  were  able  to 
recommend  one  in  whom  we  had  confidence  as  capable  of  filling 
the  position.  On  October  iith  the  superintendent  wrote  us: 
"  I  am  returning  the  photograph  of  Miss ,  whom  you  sug- 
gested sometime  ago  for  a  position  in  our  schools.  The  position 
was  offered  to  her  and  I  hope  to  have  her  acceptance  before  long." 

On  October  15th  our  candidate  wrote  us:  **The 

superintendent  at has  offered  me  a  position  and 

I  have  accepted  it.  I  expect  to  begin  work,  Novem- 
ber 4th.  Thanking  you  for  helping  me  to  obtain 
this  position,  I  am,  etc." 

Thus  a  teacher  receiving  $700  is  advanced  to  $950  because 
she  so  well  deserves  it,  and  a  $950  position  has  been  given  a 
teacher  that  is  adequate.     Note  that  we  recommended  a  single  candidate. 

Let  us  know  your  wants  for  either  the 
present  term  or  that  beginning  after  the  Holidays. 

Blanks  and  circulars  free  on  request. 


^r;  School  Bulletin  Teachers  Agency 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  the  "Journal"  zvhen  corresponding  with  advertisers. 


I  brad'ley's  helps 

I  FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 

I  Embeco  Perception  Cards  for  Number  Work 

S  Something  every  teacher  will  appreciate.     Large  manila  cards,  6}  x  10  inches,  one  side  printed 

=  with  domino  design,  and  the  reverse  with  the  same  problem  in  large  italic  numerals.    The  domino 

=  dots  are  one  inch  in  diameter  with  i^ide  spacing,  making  them  easy  to  read  from  all  parts  of  the 

^  room.     Twenty-four  cards,  containing  all  number  combinations  1  to  10,  in  durable  box. 

=  Price,  $0.60;  mailing  weigtit  12  oz. 

I  Economo  Number  Builder  No.  1 

=  A  better  builder  than  you  have  ever  used.     Large  numerals  in  bold  type,  printed  on  heavy  manila 

=  card,  and  enclosed  in  a  box  made  especially  strong  to  withstand  the  constant  handling  and  hard 

=  usage  to  which  the  *' builder"  box  is  always  subjected.    Contains  an  extra  large  quantity  of  the 

=  number  tablets. 

^  Price,  $0.20 ;  mailing  weight  5  oz. 

I  Economo  Word  Builder  No.  1 

=  A  new  large  type  builder,  printed  on  heavy  manila  card  in  extra  bold  type;  lower  case  letters  on 

=  one  side  and  capital  on  reverse  side      Put  up  in  a  box  made  especially  strong,  same  as  Economo 

^  Number  Builder.     Contains  an  extra  large  quantity  of  tablets. 

=  Price,  $0.20 ;  mailing  weight  5  oz. 


I    MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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Consider  the  Activity 
of  Cabinet  Making 

IT  IS  PROFITABLE 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  organized  an  ele- 
mentary Vocational  School.     "Amer- 
ican" Woodworking  Machinery  costing  $850 
was  installed. 

In  1913  a  group  of  pupils  turned  out  on  those 
machines  School  furniture  worth  $9900. 

Since  1913  a  tool  has  been  added  from  time 
to  time  as  the  need  for  it  arose  until  now 
there  is  in  the  Rochester  Public  Schools  a 
complete  equipment  of  "Am$riean"  Wood- 
working Machines  for  Cabinet  Making. 
In  1917  there  was  turned  out  on  these  machines  furniture  valued  at  $13,800.  Th**  *"'»i«  \>m^^ 
paid  for  themselves  many  times  over. 

Pupils  from  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  operate  the  machines  safely  and 
cause  the  cutting  mechanism  is  properly  guarded. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  and  a  hundrea 
are  doing  the  same  thing.      May  we  tell  you  how  you  may  make  "American"  ma«'hini*a  nav 
themselves   in  ymir  schools? 

AMERICAN  WOOD  WORKING  MACHINE  CO..  591  Lyell  Ave..  ROCHE^. 


American  12-inch  Speed  Lathe 
(A.  C.  Headblock) 


Please  mention   the 
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Tl^is  is  a  Special  Invitation 

From  P.  G.  Holden  and  Associates 


To  ALL  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  OTHERS  attending  the  Superintendents'  Division, 
N.  E.  A.,  at  the  Congresi:  Hotel,  Chicago,  Febrviary  20  to  March  l,  to  vUit  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  Sixth  Floor,  Grant  Park  EuiEding, 

624  South  Michigan  Avenue,  one  block  south  of  the  Congress; 

We  are  anxious  to  meet  you  and  explain  our  plans  for  helping  Normal  Schoob,  Coutity  Super' 

int  en  dents.  City  Superintendentji,  All  Educators,  Teachers  and  Pupils  everywhere. 

You  Tfvill  want  to  become  familiar  with  our  VISUAL  METHOD  UF  INSTRUCTION, 

Our  method  of  VITALIZING  THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Our  new  LECTURE  CHARTS,  LANTERN  SLIDES,  and  MOVING  PICTURE  FILMS. 

Our  new  STENCILS  which  enable  children  to  make  their  own  charts, 

Vou  will  particularly  want  to  see  our  large  number  of  booklets  and  other  literature  on  Agriculture, 

Home  Economics,  Sanitation,  Live  Stocky  eic.^  especially  adapted  lor  supplementary  reading- 
All  those  and  much  other  material  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  helping  you.    They  are 

all  at  your  service— are  furnished  FREE,  except  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  and  handling. 
We  will  be  waiting  at  our  booth  at  the  Congress  Hotel  to  direct  or  escort  you  to  our  rooms. 

If  you  can't  come, 'write  us. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Agricultural  Exteniion  Departmeot,  P.  G.  Holden,  Director^  Chicago. 


THE    ALDINE    SPELLER 

In  offering  this  new  Speller  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
this  important  subject,  the  publishers  desire  to  call 
attention   to  the  following  distinguishing  features : 


1 ,  Carefully  prepared  InstructionB  to  the  teacher. 

2,  Phone  tic  lists  on  ipvhich  words  in  common  use  are  baaed. 

3,  A  syatematlc  and   comprehensive  presentation  of    the 
words  and  spelling  facts  that  every  pupil  must  learn. 

4-     A   progrressively    expanding   vocabulary  fitted    to    the 
pupil's  present  and  future  needs. 
A  large  number  of  dictation  exercises  based  on  the  words  found  in  the  spell- 
ing lesson. 
Special  stress  laid  on  the  most  difficult  words- 
Oft ^repeated  drills  on  the  real  trouble- makers. 
Omission  of  words  seldom  used  in  speaking  and  writing. 

Four- Book  Edition 
THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Pan  L    Gnid«  1  and  2         THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Pan  HI.  Gradett  5  and  6 
THE  ALDINE  SPELLER.  Pan  II,   Grades  3  and  4  THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  IV,  Gradea  7  and  8 

Two- Book  Edition 
THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Gradea  1-4  THE  ALDINE  SPELLER.  Grades  5*8 


6. 
7. 
8. 


NEWSON  &  COMPANY 


7^  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


623  S.  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


Pteaxf  mention  ths,  "Journal"  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Summer 

Session  and   Summer  Term   in 

Arts  and  Sciences 

July  5 -August  15 

ofFcr  to  teachers  and  to  students 
enlarged  opportunities  for  study  in 
substantially  all  college  subjects- 
Provision  also  for  graduate  work. 
Complete  University  facilities: 
librarleSj  laboratories,  shops,  farms. 
Beautiful  surroundings  at  head  of 
Cayuga  Lake. 

Full  AitDoniiceiiieiit  on  request  to  S«C' 
rctary  of  Snininer  Se«aloii,  Ithacat  N.Y. 


SUPERINTENDENTS,   PRINQPALS, 
TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS 

Do  You  Read  (he  Advertisements? 


If  not.,  you  Are  Missing 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Advertisers  who  use  the 
Journal  do  so  BECAUSE  they 
know  that  most,  if  not  alt  of 
our  readers,  are  directly  interested 
in  the  purchase  of  School  Books, 
Material  and  Supplies. 

Benefit  Yourselves  by  Benefitting 
the  Advertiser 


OUR  BOOKS  ARE  SUCCESSFUL 

BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  MADE  RIGHT 

Learn  Spanish  in  Spanish 

We  learned  English  by  the  cUl  English 


method 


A  very  elementary  text  for  Janior  Hi^h  School* 
▼iii+808  pages,  $1.00 

POGO  A  POCO,  by  GuUlermo  HaU 


First  Book.  810  pp..  Sl.oo     Second  Book,  S40  pp.,  tl  JO 
Combined,  640  pp..  $1.00 

ALL  SPANISH  METHOD 

by  Guillermo  Hall 


A  Reader  for  the  second  half  year.  5t  cents 

Teatro  de  EnaueAo,  by  Martinez  Sierra 

Edited  by  Aurelio  M.  Eapinoaa.    52  cents 

El  Principe  Que  Todo  Lo  Aprendl6  En  Loa  Llbiot 

By  Jacinto  Benavente.  Edited  by  Aurelio 

M.  Eaplnosa.    52  oenta 

M4s  Vale  MaAa  Que  Fuersa,  by  Manuel  Tamayo 

y  Baus.  Edited  by  C.  Everett  Conant.  52  ceata 

FAbulas  y  Cuentos.    A  Spanish  Reader 

By  Clifford  G.  Allen.    88  centa 

Other  books  soon  to  be  published  in  the  New- World 

Spanish  Series  are  the  following ; 

For Tierras  Mejicanaa,  by  Uribe-Troncoao.  88  eta. 

PAffinas  Sudamericanaa,  by  Helen  Phippa.    88  eta. 

Benavente*s  Los  Intereaea  Creadoa.    Edited 

by  Francisco  FIAol.    52  centa 

Quinteros'  La  Muela  del  Rey  FarfAn.    Edited 

by  Aurelio  M.  Espinosa.    52  cenu 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York ;  also  Chicago 
Dallas.  Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  and  Manila 


Please  mention  the  "Journal"  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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Selceted  p«trioiie  readlugi  for 
■eventh  and  eighth  gnwle*  and 
Janlor  high  tohooU.  ItO  pages, 
oloth,  90  ceDU. 


leliM 
dent  dlaoover  and  der 
herent  abilities.  IM 
oloth,  $1.60. 


A  textbook  that  helps  the  stu- 
Terelop  in- 


NEW     BOOKS 
THE  QRBQQ  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

S^EWYORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

A^ICRICAN  IDEALS.  Se- 
Ittctrdi  Pairf  otic  Readings,  bj 
Emm*  S«rl  «nd  William  J. 
r«)o.A.M.  [Harrard). 

7E|l£Dl4ALmr:  StvdlM  In 
P*r*04iaJ  Dsvalopment,  by 
Hmrwj     Caiilns      Splllman. 

SpedAlici  in  Commercial 
EducaiUifi,  for  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Train* 
lug. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  DICTA- 
TtON .  by  Eiiarard  HaU  Gar- 
diner. A  M.  (Dartmouth). 
AMociat«  Profeaeor  of  Busl- 
u**s  Adtalnlatration.  Unl- 
T«r«ity  of  Wisconsin. 

WALSH'S  BUSINESS  AR- 
ITWMETIC.     by   John     H. 

Walfth^  Aiaodate  Superin- 
ttnd«nt  or  Schools.  New 
York  Ciry. 

B  A  RTHOLOMEW'S 
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Are  you  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  pedagogical  precept, 
"One  principle  only  at  a  time**? 

Do  you  believe  that  pupils  best  ** learn  to  do  by  doing*'? 

Do  you  agree  that  beginners  must  be  drilled  on  the  essential  forms 
and  facts  of  the  language  to  be  learned,  and  that  they  must  master  a 
limited  vocabulary  at  an  early  stage  if  they  would  put  that  language 
to  practical  use? 

If  your  answers  to  the  above  questions  are  in  the  affirmative,  you 
will  be  keenly  interested  in  a  new  French  grammar  and  reader  just  off 
the  press, 

Armand:    Grammaire    Elementaire 
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material,  both  so  neces&ary  to  give  the  student  a  facile  working  knowledge  of  idiomatic  French. 
Tbe reading  selections  serve  to  acquaiDt  the  American  student  with  France,  ita  cuatoma,  itistitu- 
tions,  geography  and  government.  The  book  contains  pleasing  illustrations  having  a  distinct 
pedagogic  value. 
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THE  UNGRADED  CLASS  SYSTEM  WHICH  NEW  YORK 
IS  ABOUT  TO  PUT  IN  OPERATION 

L.  Pierce  Clark,  M.  D.,  Chairman  Medical  Advisory  Board,  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  Chief  Consulting  Neurologist  and  Psychiatrist,  Randall's  Island  Insti- 
tutions ;  President  of  the  Consulting  Board,  Letchworth  Village 


THE  purpose  for  which  the  ungraded 
class  system  was  originally  con- 
ceived has  proven  a  failure.  Its 
original  intent  was  to  bring  the  feeble- 
minded and  backward  child  up  to  the 
normal  pupil  in  school  work.  Had  the 
movement  been  started  by  the  exper- 
ienced in  the  care  and  training  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  system  would  have 
had  a  less  exalted  and  ambitious  purpose, 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  met  at  an 
earlier  date  a  more  legitimate  end  as  a 
part  of  our  public  school  system. 

The  main  fault  of  the  whole  scheme 
was  in  thinking  that  by  a  system  of  a 
special  kind  of  instruction  ^ne  might 
eradicate  feeblemindedness.  One  may  say 
now,  with  definite  finality,  that  such  an 
object,  to  cure  feeblemindedness,  can 
never  be  attained  any  more  than  one  can 
make  the  average  child  into  a  musical  or 
a  mathematical  genius.  However,  when 
we  consider  the  ungraded  class  as  a  sup- 
plemental adjunct  to  a  thoroughgoing 
educational  system — and  not  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  special  all-round  twenty- four 
hour  system  of  institutional  training  for 
the  feebleminded — we  then  find  the  un- 
graded class  fills  what  is  popularly  desig- 
nated as  "a  long  felt  want."  Thus  the 
ungraded  class  should  not  try  to  sup- 
plant the  state  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded as  an  easy  home  system  of  edu- 
cating the  backward  child  in  the  public 
schools.  It  should  be  simply  considered 
a  half-way  station,  or  tryout  place,  for 
such  children,  who  for  various  reasons 
may  not  be  cared  for  in  special  and  sep- 
arate schools  or  farm  colonies  established 
by  the  state. 


As  you  all  probably  know,  the  New 
York  schools  have  several  thousand  of 
these  special  pupils  in  over  two  hundred 
ungraded  schools.  As  one  sees  ungraded 
classes  at  work,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  without  the  complete  physical 
equipment  necessary  for  such  school 
classes,  they  are  doomed  to  failure.  In 
•  the  ordinary  public  school,  books,  charts 
and  maps  may  be  considered  sufficient; 
but  the  ungraded  class  when  properly 
equipped  is,  above  all,  a  school  of  things. 
There  must  be  tools  and  machines,  as 
well  as  materials  of  wood,  iron  and 
fabrics  by  which  the  education  may  be 
impressed.  The  educational  motive  is  a 
concrete  presentation  of  ideas;  the  sort 
of  school  equipment  necessary  for  this  is 
costly,  yet  without  it  no  ungraded  "class 
should  be  formed.  The  average  ungrad- 
ed class  is  really  the  mixed  country 
school  in  miniature.  All  the  varying 
mental  ages  and  capacities  for  taking  on 
educational  training  are  there.  I  wonder 
what  teacher  would  care  to  undertake  to 
instruct  an  entire  country  school,  how- 
ever small,  in  one  single  class?  Yet  that 
is  what  is  often  required  of  the  ungraded 
class  teacher.  The  teaching  must  always 
be  individual ;  probably  a  group  of  more 
than  ten  backward  chidren,  each  doing 
different  work  at  different  rates  of  speed, 
makes  more  than  a  sufficiently  onerous 
and  distractable  occupation  for  one  teach- 
er, however  clever  and  able  she  may  be. 

In  an  ungraded  class  of  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  pypils  at  the  outside,  there  should 
be  at  least  two  or  three  teachers.  For 
my  part,  I  never  could  see  the^reat  or  in- 
surmountable   ob j  ectiorpy  le^  Arming   in 
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every  large  city  an  entire  ungraded 
school.  A  lot  of  printer's  ink  pro  and 
con  I  know  has  already  been  spilled  upon 
this  subject.  Without  attempting  to  add 
to  the  amount  already  spilled,  I  would 
say  that  if  we  are  to  let  parental  and  pub- 
lic prejudice  stand  in  the  way  of  organ- 
izing an  efficient  imgraded  school,  then 
we  should  abandon  the  imgraded  class 
system  as  a  principle  altogether.  For  in  a 
marked  degree  the  same  prejudices  exist 
about  the  ungraded  class  as  are  urged 
against  the  large  complete  school  itself. 
If  we  established  large  schools,  it  would 
certainly  be  less  expensive,  and  much 
more  efficiently  and  easily  managed  than 
sprinkling  single  ungraded  classes  about 
in  separate  schools  to  be  run  as  isolated 
ventures.  We  also  know  that  all  grades 
of  mentally  retarded  children  are  essen- 
tially gregarious  in  instincts,  and  proba- 
bly learn  more  anyway  by  imitation  of 
their  fellows  than  from  the  teacher.  As 
an  economic  proposition  both  for  the 
management  and  its  patrons,  the  small 
group  teaching  of  the  feebleminded  in^ 
home  schools  has  passed.  Physicians  have  * 
learned  from  experience  to  look  askance 
at  the  little  isolated  private  school  for  the 
feebleminded.  Many  of  us,  when  parents 
will  submit  to  the  idea,  urge  the  admis- 
sion of  the  mentally  retarded  in  large 
acred,  well  established  public  institutions. 
Why  ?  First,  because  of  the  natural  gre- 
gariousness  of  the  mentally  retarded; 
secondly,  because  the  feebleminded  need 
habit  and  social-adjustment  training  as 
much  if  not  more  than  a  purely  intellect- 
ual education,  and  this  can  be  gained  to 
best  advantage  in  large,  well  endowed 
schools.  These  needs  cannot  be  fully 
supplied  in  any  small  fraction  of  a  day 
attendance  in  an  ungraded  class,  how- 
ever efficiently  it  may  be  officered  and 
equipped.  The  end  can  only  be  accom- 
plished if  at  all  in  a  boarding  school  as 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  or  best 
in  an  institutional  school  of  easy  access 
to  the  school  population  which  it  should 
serve.  Of  course  such  boarding  schools 
should  be  under  the  principal  control  of 
trained  physicians,  with  teachers  as 
their  associates  and  co-workers. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  feeblemind- 
ed, as  has  been  so  often  stated,  is  primar- 
ily a  psychiatric  or  mental  one,  and  with- 
out holding  these  specialists  to  that  pro- 


position educators  are  not  going  to  get 
the  most  and  best  out  of  the  physicians. 

Concerning  the  teaching  personnel: 
Probably  there  are  but  few  tiiorougbly 
qualified  teachers  in  the  whole  counti^ 
to  undertake  ungraded  work.  Some 
teachers  know  a  great  deal  theoretically 
about  educating  the  mentally  backward; 
more  know  presumably  a  good  deal  about 
various  kinds  of  tests  to  detect  the  men- 
tally backward ;  still  others  have  had  con- 
siderable practical  experience  in  teaching 
at  first  hand  the  feebleminded.  The  lat- 
ter for  the  most  part  are  kept  within  the 
somewhat  cloistered  walls  of  institutions 
and  are  not  available.  So  we  really  are 
obliged  to  turn  out  a  large  number  for  the 
initial  establishment  of  ungraded  classes 
throughout  this  state.  You  won't  be  able 
to  beg  or  borrow  any  ungraded  class 
teachers  from  New  York  city.  What 
then  ?  All  the  schools  of  the  state  where 
ungraded  teachers  may  be  trained  should 
be  required  to  have  a  complete  theoretical 
and  practical  course.  Inasmuch  as  these 
schools  are  from  institutions  for  the 
feebleminded,  the  feebleminded  should  go 
to  the  normal  schools  and  colleges.  One 
may  not  acquire  this  specialized  art  of 
teaching  from  mere  didactic  instruction 
however  thorough,  any  more  than  one 
may  learn  nursing  by  a  correspondence 
course.  I  understand  that  Dr.  Bernstein 
has  already  anticipated  this  suggestion  to 
lend  some  of  the  state's  feebleminded 
charges  as  a  boarding  group  to  one  of  the 
normal  schools.  Aside  from  the  altruis- 
tic and  paternal  influence  which  such  chil- 
dren exercise  upon  the  pupil  teachers 
who  may  care  to  follow  this  special  work, 
they  may  gain  also  the  essential  rudi- 
ments of  a  thoroughgoing  industrial  and 
occupational  training,  a  personal  asset 
of  no  mean  advantage  to  any  teacher. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  college  cur- 
riculem  properly,  the  normal  schools 
must  requisition  the  trained  specialists  to 
help  in  this  task — it  can't  be  supplied  by 
ordinary  or  even  extraordinary  educa- 
tion ;  the  psychiatrists  and  trained  teach- 
ers must  be  called  in  also.  Since  we  have 
been  learning  the  great  social  get-togeth- 
erness of  this  war  I  don't  think  the  teach- 
ing institutions  vill  have  any  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  psychiatrists  to  co-oper- 
ate with  them  in  these  special  courses.  Of 
course  a  neuropsychiatric  demonstration 
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of  case  histories  as  well  as  a  statement  of 
the  problem  of  the  feebleminded  would 
at  best  be  merely  supplemental  to  the 
good  hard  grind  of  classroom,  shop  and 
industrial  work  the  pupil  teachers  would 
necessarily  undertake  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  this  work. 

If  we  are  not  to  hope  to  cure  mental 
backwardness,  what  then  may  we  expect 
for  these  schools?  I  think  we  may 
honestly  educate  that  degree  of  mentality 
which  the  backward  child  possesses.  Just 
why  a  concreteness  of  mind  is  the  largest 
or  sole  legacy  of  the  mentally  backward 
child,  one  cannot  easily  say  offhand,  but 
such  is  the  case.  Therefore  the  work  in 
manual  and  industrial  training  must  pre- 
dominate in  all  ungraded  class  work. 
The  girls  should  be  trained  in  domestic 
duties,  the  boys  in  shop,  farm  and  gar- 
den work,  so  that  ungraded  classes  must 
have  both  outdoor  and  indoor  activities. 
We  may  hope  to  make  many  of  the  pupils 
of  these  schools  good  handworkers  in  the 
world,  to  undertake  work  of  the  simpler 
routine  sort.  More  may  be  attempted, 
but  this  simple  and  practical  task  should 
be  our  main  concern.  Let  us  not  try  to 
hitch  our  chariot  to  a  star  before  we 
gather  in  the  turnips.  Let  us  also  not  put 
too  much  time  into  the  minute  gradings 
of  tests,  but  bring  out,  particularly  by 
performance  tests,  the  constructive  and 
strongest  mental  traits  that  happen  to  be 
found  in  these  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren,— ^and  happen  is  the  word  in  spite  of 
the  eugenists'  efforts  to  Mendelize  mental 
traits. 

I  am  often  impressed  that  various  test- 
ers of  the  feebleminded  do  their  work  as 
though  it  were  a  sort  of  puzzle,  or  game, 
—quite  unmindful  of  the  utilitarian  mo- 
tive of  the  whole  procedure  in  this  busy, 
practical  world  of  ours.  If  the  psycho- 
logic workers  had  more  medical  or  clini- 
cal insight  into  the  problems  at  hand  they 
would  see  how  futile  such  an  attitude 
really  was.  No  test  for  the  feebleminded 
should  be  countenanced  aside  from  labo- 
ratory purposes  of  research,  unless  it 
really  has  a  bearing  upon  finding  out  new 
and  improved  methods  for  training  the 
mentally  backward  child.  That  should 
be  the  acid  test  for  the  psychologic  part 
of  our  work. 

For  years  it  has  been  a  quandary  what 
to  do  with  the  ungraded  pupils  after  a 


certain  maximum  school  age  has  been 
reached.  For  these  "childreti  of  the 
good  God"  do  grow  up  and  they  often 
constitute  a  social  and  personal  menace. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  the  ungraded  class  pu- 
pils after  a  fashion  actually  do  make 
good  in  after  life,  the  great  majority  do 
not.  They  must  be  supervised  and  guid- 
ed by  some  responsible  person.  We  hope 
the  new  commission  for  the  feebleminded 
will  give  us  a  proper  working  plan.  Any 
scheme,  however,  that  is  a  halfway  make- 
shift of  responsibility  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. The  cost  and  pains  to  make 
any  such  plan  effective  will  be  consider- 
able. So  far  as  turning  the  pupils  over 
to  the  parents  and  relatives  is  concerned, 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that  feebleminded- 
ness does  not  originate  in  the  majority  of 
instances  from  soimd  and  responsible 
stock. 

One  may  ask,  to  what  extent  is  feeble- 
mindedness dependent  upon  congenital 
or  acquired  mental  and  physical  states? 
No  one  knows  how  far  feeblemindedness 
is  really  remediable  by  medical  means. 
There  is  a  steadily  growing  opinion  back- 
ed by  an  increasing  array  of  facts  that 
many  cases  of  feeblemindedness  can  be 
greatly  helped  b^  medical  measures,  for 
instances  by  antispecific  treatment,  duct- 
less gland  remedies,  etc.  If  the  state 
mental  clinics  for  the  insane,  feeblemind- 
ed, epileptic  and  psychopaths  are  made 
freely  accessible, — and  they  should  per- 
haps be  made  so  in  the  country  districts 
first,  where  the  large  city  clinics  cannot 
be  reached, — then  we  may  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  gain  much  help  from 
medical  science.  These  mental  clinics, 
however,  won't  be  of  signal  service  to  the 
ungraded  classes  unless  specialists  in  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat  are  also  furnished, 
as  well  as  trained  social  workers  to  round 
up  and  sift  the  facts  upon  which  the 
trained  educator  and  neuropsychiatrist 
can  advise  and  help.  The  nearby  mental 
clinic  thoroughly  .equipped  will  be  the 
right  hand  of  the  ungraded  class  worker 
as  it  will  be  to  all  the  organized  and  un- 
organized forces  of  the  community  look- 
ing to  economic  and  social  betterment. 

Finally  we  may  summarize  the  require- 
ments of  any  thoroughgoing^^  ungraded 
class  system  for  the  state :  ^^^ 
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1.  A  thorough  and  complete  equipment 
for  the  concrete  and  industrial  training 
of  the  mentally  backward  child. 

2.  Testing  and  grading  the  pupils,  the 
maximum  attention  being  placed  upon 
the  constructive  side  of  such  tests. 

3.  The  course  of  teaching  should  al- 
ways be  directed  to  a  plain  common-sense 
education  of  the  pupils  for  domestic, 
shop,  farm  and  garden  work.  All  other, 
purely  intellectual  training  should  be  sup- 
plemented and  elaborated  to  a  concrete 
end  of  a  useful  occupation  in  life. 

4.  A  teaching  personnel  for  the  un- 
graded classes  needs  to  be  created  by  the 
normal  schools  and  colleges  of  the  state. 
This  course  should  be  both  practical  and 
theoretical.  Neuropsychiatrists  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  from  state  schools  for 
the  feebleminded  should  be  enlisted  to 
supplement  the  work  of  a  regular  didac- 
tic course  of  instruction. 


5.  It  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned  in  populous  cities  that  a  single 
large  day  school,  or  even  resident  school, 
for  the  ungraded  pupils  should  be  estab- 
lished. If  so  they  should  be  modelled  and 
officered  somewhat  similarly  to  the  state 
institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

6.  The  ungraded  class  system  should 
have  the  coimsel  and  advice  of  the  state 
mental  clinics  and  arrange  for  the  coor- 
dination of  its  purposes  with  the  super- 
visory after  care  for  the  adult  feeble- 
minded in  the  home  or  institutional 
school.  The  lowest  grades  of  feeblemind- 
edness, such  as  the  idiotic,  should  not  be 
received  in  the  ungraded  classes  but  be 
sent  direct  to  the  state  institutions  for 
supervision  and  care.  The  aim  of  the 
ungraded  classes  should  be  more  espec- 
ially for  the  instruction  of  the  high  grade 
feebleminded,  and  the  moron, — ^pupils  to 
whom  a  more  easily  adaptable  training 
may  be  of  advantage  and  profit. 


SUPERVISED  STUDY  AS  APPLIED  TO  HISTORY 

Mabel  E.  Simpson,  Principal,  James  Whitcomb  Riley  Grammar  School,  Rochester 


THERE  never  has  been  a  time 
fraught  with  such  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities for  the  improvement  of 
educational  procedure  as  the  present.  In 
these  days  when  we  are  experiencing 
some  of  the  most  stupendous  changes  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  one  is  constant- 
ly being  impressed  with  the  realization 
diat  former  conceptions  and  standards 
are  inadequate  in  the  solution  of  present- 
day  problems.  An  epoch  of  re-adjust- 
ment now  confronts  us.  To  meet  the  re- 
adjustments which  must  be  made  in  edu- 
cational affairs,  the  consideration  of 
present  needs  alone  in  insufficient.  We 
must  build  for  the  future.  The  neces- 
sity for  practical  knowledge  and  broad 
vision  is  very  great.  This  is  a  challenge 
to  all  engaged  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

The  experiences  through  which  we  are 
now  passing  are  helping  us,  more  than 
ever  before,  to  locate  the  weaknesses  and 
fallacies  in  our  educational  structure. 
Their  reinforcement  and  reconstruction, 
however,  can  no  longer  be  made  on  an 
empirical  basis.  Scientific  investigation 
and  accurate  measurement  must  be  em- 
ployed. 


We  have  long  been  conscious  of  many 
of  the  most  serious  defects  in  our  public 
school  system.  Splendid  work  is  being 
done  to  remedy  these  defects  and  much 
already  has  been  accomplished.  Admin- 
istrators, supervisors  and  teachers  alike 
are  endeavoring  to  organize  educational 
procedure  so  that  it  will  be  a  vitalizing 
force  in  the  development  of  each  in- 
dividual life  to  which  the  privilege  of 
education  is  a  common  heritage. 

The    Teaching    of    History    Needs 
Revision. 

There  probably  is  no  subject  in  the 
curriculum  which  has  been  more  greatly 
engulfed  by  traditional  methods  of  teach- 
ing than  that  of  History.  It  is  only  a 
comparatively  short  time  since  a  teacher 
of  history  would  have  been  judged  as  ex- 
cellent if  his  pupils  had  accomplished  the 
memorization  of  long  lists  of  dates, 
could  recite  in  detail  upon  the  numerous 
battles  in  our  various  wars,  or  had  learn- 
ed, in  order,  the  administrations  of  the 
presidents  of  our  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  the  length  of  term  each  "served." 
The  test  of  a  pupil's  ability  to  "know** 
history   was   based  upon  his   power  to 
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master,  verbatim,  the  contents  of  a  text 
which,  all  too  frequently,  treated  a  sub- 
ject in  only  a  superficial  way. 

Discouragement  and  often  despair  con- 
fronted the  teacher  because,  at  times,  an 
ajppallingly  large  percentage  of  pupils 
"failed  to  pass."  Since  they  could  not 
measure  up  to  the  standard  obtained  by 
those  pupils  whose  ability  to  memorize 
had  become  highly  developed,  they  were 
classed  as  dull  or  even  stupid  and  doom- 
ed to  "repeat"  the  course.  Is  there  any 
wonder  that  teachers  found  slight  inspir- 
ation in  their  work  or  that  pupils  learned 
to  despise  history  and  to  look  upon  it  as 
something  to  be  avoided?  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  adults  to-day  who  have 
a  deep  love  for  history  and  have  acquir- 
ed an  insight  into  its  meaning,  accom- 
plished this  in  spite  of  the  kind  of  teach- 
ing employed  generally  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  country. 

What  chance  had  a  pupil,  taught  ac- 
cording to  such  standards,  to  under- 
stand history?  How  could  he  compre- 
hend the  great  issues  of  the  present  or 
of  the  past?  What  help  was  given,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  events  studied? 
What  emphasis  was  placed  upon  further 
research?  What  attempt  was  made  to 
stimulate  thought,  to  encourage  the  ques- 
tioning attitude  or  to  arouse  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  things  which  must  always 
stand  out  forever,  down  the  ages,  be- 
cause of  their  greatness  ? 

Changes  in  Standards  of  Teaching. 

Within  recent  years,  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  teachers  of 
history.  These  changes  have  come  about 
because  they  have  felt  great  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  former  results  of  their  ef- 
forts. This  growing  dissatisfaction  has 
influenced  the  standards  by  which  re- 
sults are  judged  until  the  acquisition  of 
subject  matter  only  is  no  longer  the  great 
end  and  aim  in  the  teaching  of  history. 

The  vital  concern  of  every  earnest 
teacher  now  is :  "How  may  I  adjust  my 
teaching  and  adapt  the  subject  matter  to 
be  taught  so  that  I  can  help  my  boys  and 
girls  in  gaining  the  power  to  meet  and 
overcome  the  problems  with  which  life's 
pathway  is  crowded?"  The  teacher 
whose  vision  is  focused  upon  this  aim,  is 
alive  to  many  things  aside  from  the  mere 


content  side  of  teaching.  Many  diffi- 
culties, however,  present  themselves. 
Courage  and  determination  are  impera- 
tive if  one  hopes  to  retain  and  enlarge 
the  scope  of  vision  which  must  increase 
with  the  ever  shifting  changes  of  time. 

The  Vitalizing  Force  of  Supervised 
Study  in  the  Teaching  of  History. 

Supervised  Study  is  the  outgrowth  of 
this  effort  on  the  part  of  educators  and 
teachers  to  adjust  educational  content 
and  procedure  to  the  ability  of  the  learn- 
er. Various  plans  of  Supervised  Study 
are  now  in  operation.  Among  these  we 
find  a  supervised  study  period  once  a 
week  in  each  subject,  supervision  of 
study  on  alternate  days,  a  daily  extra 
period  for  those  needing  supervision,  the 
unassigned  teacher,  the  study  coach,  the 
double  period,  and  the  divided  period. 
The  writer  desires,  through  the  medium 
of  this  article,  to  show  how  the  type  of 
Supervised  Study  known  as  the  "Di- 
vided Period"  may  be  utilized  as  a  means 
of  vitalizing  the  teaching  of  history. 

In  order  to  make  this  discussion  clear 
to  the  layman  unfamiliar  with  this  type 
of  procedure,  let  us  consider  the  ele- 
ments of  the  subject  under  three  main 
heads,  viz.:  method,  content  and  me- 
chanical detail. 

The  Elements  of  Supervised  Study 
Involving  Method. 

I.  The  relation  of  "Supervised  Study" 
to  "How  to  Study." 

The  term  "Supervised  Study,"  when 
interpreted  in  its  limited  sense,  is  applied 
to  a  period  or  portion  of  a  period  when 
the  pupils  are  engaged  in  silent  study 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
Statistics  prove  that  pupils  have  been 
very  greatly  benefitted  in  their  mastery 
of  content,  where  systematic  work  is 
done  along  these  lines.  Many  of  these 
plans  are  to  be  commended.  They  are 
a  great  improvement  over  a  form  of  or- 
ganization which  relies  entirely  upon 
home  study. 

The  writer  contends,  however,  that 
Supervised  Study  has  a  much  broader 
meaning.  It  should  deal  with  the  activ- 
ities of  the  recitation  as  well  as  with 
those  of  the  study  period.  It  is  of  equal 
importance   also  CbblitPdtb^^^fC^^hould 
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have  a  clear  understanding  of  what,  why 
and  how  he  should  study.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  the  silent  study  pe- 
riod only.  Teaching  pupils  how  to  study 
is  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  super- 
vised study;  hence,  the  necessity  for  an 
organization  which  will  make  this  pos- 
sible. The  "divided  period"  plan  of 
Supervised  Study  is  particularly  well 
conceived  in  this  respect  because  it  pro- 
vides for  the  activities,  not  only  of  the 
silent  study  period,  but  of  the  recitation 
and  assignment  as  well.^ 

II.  The  factors  involved  in  study. 

If,  then,  Supervised  Study  should  be 
largely  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study,  we  shall 
need  to  be  familiar  with  the  principles 
involved  in  study.  Educators  no  longer 
regard  study  as  dealing  only  with  the 
power  to  memorize.  Although  this  fac- 
tor has  its  place  in  study,  the  complexity 
of  life  demands  the  development  of  pow- 
er along  much  broader  lines.  Studying 
involves  purposive  thinking  relative  to 
a  definite  problem  which  demands  solu- 
tion. The  accomplishment  of  this  end 
requires  the  employment  of  various  fac- 
tors of  study  which  may  be  grouped  as 
follows  :2 

The  Main  Factors  of  Study. 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  problem  or 
project  to  be  considered. 

2.  Collection  of  data. 

3.  Organization  of  data. 

Supplementary  Factors  of  Study. 

4.  Exercise  of  independent  judgment. 

5.  Application  of  ideas  or  facts. 

6.  Memorizing. 

Resulting  Factor. 

7.  Provision  for  initiative  or  individ- 
uality. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  an- 
alysis of  these  factors  here,  but,  unless 
teachers  understand  the  important  part 
they  play  in  the  development  of  right 
habits  of  study,  there  is  little  likelihood 


iSee  Hall-Quest— "Supervised  Stuly."  Mac- 
millan. 

2See  Dewey— "How  W«  Think"  (D.  C. 
Heath),  McMurray— "How  to  Study," 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.),  Earhart — "Teaching 
Children  to  Study,"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.) 


that  accurate  standards  are  being  em- 
ployed for  judging  "study."  This  be- 
comes very  apparent  when  teachers  are 
questioned  regarding  their  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term. 

If  we  hope  to  give  the  children  in 
our  public  schools  a  kind  of  training 
which  will  make  them  self-reliant,  ef- 
ficient members  of  the  social  group  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  the  employment 
of  methods  which  will  secure  sudi  de- 
velopment is  imperative.  Consideration 
of  any  content,  then,  should  first  aim  to 
make  the  pupils  thoroughly  conscious  of 
the  project  requiring  solution.  This 
should  lead  to  a  careful  inventory  of 
present  knowledge  and  ideas  relating  to 
the  project,  in  order  to  determine  what 
is  already  known.  The  next  step  should 
be  the  collection  of  additional  informa- 
tion. A  variety  of  sources  should  be  con- 
sulted in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  data. 
In  testing  the  data  collected,  organiza- 
tion becomes  a  strong  factor  of  study. 
Facts  or  theories  irrelevant  to  the  prob- 
lem under  consideration  are  eliminated 
and,  if  the  information  still  seems  insuf- 
ficient further  data  are  secured.  Here  we 
find  the  factor  of  independent  judgment 
This  involves  the  exercise  of  scientific 
inquiry,  the  judicial  attitude,  or  the  pow- 
er to  make  quick  decisions. 

Our  problem  is  solved  when  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ideas  and  facts  which 
have  been  collected  prove  their  useful- 
ness in  overcoming  the  difficulty  which 
has  been  encountered.  Memorizing  then 
becomes  supplementary  to  the  other  fac- 
tors, but  it  is  acquired  as  a  result  of  an 
intelligent  understanding  rather  than  of 
a  mechanical  absorption.  The  outgrowth 
of  this  kind  of  study  is  the  development 
of  initiative  and  individuality  upon  which 
the  power  for  self-direction  depends. 
The  business  world  demands  the  develop- 
ment of  this  power.  The  public  schools 
should  supply  the  demand.  The  activ- 
ities of  the  study  period  alone,  however, 
cannot  furnish  the  supply;  hence,  the 
great  necessity  for  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  supervised  study  should  deal 
more  largely  with  the  manner  in  which 
knowledge  is  acquired  rather  than  the 
mere  acquisition  of  the  content  itself. 

III.  The  project  method  as  a.  meajis  of 
motivation.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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Some  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  educa- 
tion are  that  it  is  too  remote  from  life, 
that  the  child  seldom  sees  a  reason  for 
the  study  of  a  particular  subject  and  that 
even  teachers  themselves  find  difficulty 
in  giving  reasons  which  have  any  special 
significance  to  the  child.  The  project  or 
problem  method  of  teaching  is  of  great 
value  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  this 
respect.  This  method  has  long  been  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  the  sciences.  It  is 
none  the  less  adaptable  to  other  subjects, 
however,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  study. 

The  subject  of  History  deals  with 
facts,  but  in  the  consideration  of  these 
facts  there  are  limitless  possibilities  for 
the  employment  of  the  project  method 
of  teaching  as  a  means  of  motivation. 
Where  could  a  teacher  hope  to  find 
greater  opportunities  for  vitalizing  the 
subject  of  History  than  in  the  discus- 
sion and  research  resulting  from  the 
study  of  the  policies  of  this  and  other 
nations  engaged  in  the  great  world  war? 
Other  issues  may  be  made  of  as  vital  im- 
portance to  children.  The  subject  of 
tariff,  for  instance,  generally  considered 
difficult  and  correspondingly  uninterest- 
ing, may  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  class  will  grow 
apace.  This  cannot  be  done,  however, 
through  the  listless,  indifferent  reading 
of  a  few  brief  paragraphs  from  a  single 
text  or  the  parrot-like  repetition  of  the 
facts  therein  listed.  It  means  something 
far  different  from  this.  It  means  the 
study  of  affairs  of  the  present;  careful 
investigation  of  local  conditions  and 
regulations ;  inquiries  made  of  those  who 
are  able  to  give  helpful  information; 
constant  study  of  magazine  and  of  news- 
paper articles ;  the  collection  of  clippings, 
pictures  and  reports  containing  valuable 
data;  the  access  not  only  to  one  but  to 
a  variety  of  books, — all  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  a  problem  in  which  the  pupil, 
himself,  has  found  a  real  interest.  Teach- 
ing of  this  character  not  only  arouses 
interest.  It  develops  a  deeper  love  for 
and  appreciation  of  the  subject  of  his- 
tory because  the  affairs  of  the  past  be- 
gin to  assume  a  new  and  more  vital 
meaning  when  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  pres- 
ent-day events. 


In  teaching  history  through  the  study 
of  projects  or  problems,  care  must  be 
employed  in  their  selection.  Questions 
which  may  be  easily  answered  are  insuf- 
ficient. Those  only  are  adequate  which 
require  special  research  and  investiga- 
tion. Some  problems  may  need  a  series 
of  lessons  covering  a  period  of  a  week 
or  longer  before  sufficient  data  can  be 
collected  to  secure  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. 

The  writer  has  found,  through  her 
own  experience,  in  this  method  of  teach- 
ing, that  our  teaching  is  vitalized  to  a 
much  greater  degree  when  we  lead  the 
pupils  to  recognize  the  need  for  the  study 
of  a  certain  question  and  thus  secure  its 
statement  from  them.  Interest  is  much 
keener  and  the  desire  for  further  inves- 
tigation greater.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  work,  it  will  be  helpful  to  teacher 
and  pupils  if  the  problem  for  considera- 
tion is  determined  by  permitting  several 
pupils  to  suggest  what  each  considers 
important  in  the  study  of  a  given  topic. 
Write  these  on  the  board  as  each  is 
given.  Then  work  with  the  class  in  or- 
der to  help  them  formulate  a  satisfactory 
problem  from  the  ones  suggested.  This 
will  necessitate  the  elimination  of  those 
less  important  or  possibly  the  combina- 
tion of  several  in  order  to  secure  one 
broad  enough  for  careful  consideration.* 
A  problem  stated  through  a  co-operative 
assignment  of  this  kind  arouses  far 
greater  enthusiasm  upon  the  part  of  the 
child  than  is  secured  when  the  teacher 
arbitrarily  imposes  a  task  to  be  done. 

IV.  Lesson  types  and  their  value. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable 
to  enter  into  a  theoretical  discussion  of 
lesson  types  at  this  time.  In  the  main 
they  are  regarded  by  teachers  as  belong- 
ing to  the  realms  of  theory  which  can 
seldom  be  put  into  practice.  In  fact,  the 
writer  recalls  her  own  formal  introduc- 
tion to  them.  They  were  presented  in 
such  an  abstract  way  that  they  joined 
the  ranks  of  those  innumerable  lists  of 
things  which  were  pigeon-holed  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  put  some  of 
these  theories  into  actual  use.  It  was 
only  after  considerable  experience  as  a 
teacher  that  their  importance  as  a  means 
of    systematic    teaching,    was    realized. 
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Naturally,  a  careful  study  of  these  types 
followed. 

The  "divided  period"  form  of  Super- 
vised Study  demands  the  employment  of 
the  various  types,  if  teachers  desire  to 
do  systematic  teaching.  A  carpenter  or 
mason  selects  his  tools  according  to  the 
work  he  has  to  do.  Why  should  not  the 
teacher  become  as  skillful  an  artisan  in 
his  profession  by  making  use  of  every 
means  at  his  disposal?  We  are  in  this 
work  primarily  because  we  have  a  great 
interest  in  children  and  are  eager  to  be 
of  service  in  preparing  them  to  live  their 
lives  with  greater  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  the  community.  Careless, 
haphazard  teaching  will  never  accomplish 
this  aim.  The  employment  of  the  va- 
rious types  at  a  time  when  they  are  most 
needed,  insures  a  systematic  method  of 
procedure  and  prevents  waste  of  time. 

Teachers  of  history  need  a  very  broad 
insight  into  the  use  of  the  various  les- 
son types.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
semester,  the  How  to  Study  Lesson 
should  receive  special  consideration, 
since  it  is  through  the  medium  of  this 
type  that  the  teacher  shows  the  pupils 
how  they  may  best  help  themselves.  It 
is  equally  valuable  at  any  time  when  a 
special  difficulty  is  encountered. 

Few  subjects  offer  better  opportunities 
'for  the  employment  of  the  Socialized 
Lesson  than  that  of  History.  Since  the 
aim  of  this  lesson  type  is  to  create  a  so- 
cial atmosphere  in  the  classroom  co- 
ordinate with  that  of  life,  it  means  the 
organization  of  a  class  into  various  com- 
mittees for  the  purpose  of  special  in- 
vestigation and  report  upon  a  definite 
problem ;  the  preparation  of  work  to  be 
presented  by  pupils  chosen  by  the  class 
as  a  whole ;  questions  asked,  not  by  the 
teacher  alone,  but  largely  by  the  pupils 
of  fellow  pupils;  the  delegation  of  re- 
sponsibility by  providing  situations  which 
require  the  active  participation  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  every  member  of 
the  class. 

In  the  same  way  the  inductive,  the  de- 
ductive, the  expository,  the  habituation, 
the  review,  the  examination  lessons,  or 
the  lesson  for  appreciati'on,  all  serve  a 
definite  purpose  if  employed  at  a  time 
when  their  use  will  facilitate  the  teach- 
ing of  various  phases  of  subject-matter. 


V.  The  preparation  of  lesson  plans. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
"Lesson  Types"  at  once  involves  the 
consideration  of  "Lesson  Plans."  The 
following  are  some  of  the  chief  benefits 
derived  from  a  carefully  prepared  plan: 
— 1.  It  aids  the  teacher  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  course  of  study.  2.  It  insures 
the  accomplishment  of  a  definite  amount 
within  a  specified  time.  3.  It  provides 
for  the  needs  arising  in  a  class  from  day 
to  day.  4.  It  prevents  careless,  hap- 
hazard teaching.  Each  of  these  is 
fundamental.  No  one  who  realizes  the 
responsibilities  which  the  teacher  must 
meet,  can  fail  to  recognize  the  value  of 
lesson  plans  in  systematizing  method. 

The  lesson  plan  should  only  be  pre- 
pared from  day  to  day,  rather  than  for 
the  entire  week,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 
The  daily  plan  is  a  much  more  accurate 
record  of  what  has  been  actually  accom- 
plished during  the  week.  Better  provis- 
ion is  also  made  for  attention  to  points 
which  are  not  clear  in  the  preceding  les- 
son. Some  problem  may  present  itself 
during  the  progress  of  a  given  lesson, 
which  may  necessitate  an  entirely  differ- 
ent lesson  upon  the  following  day  than 
the  one  which  the  teacher  may  have  had 
in  mind. 

In  planning  each  lesson,  the  teacher 
should  surround  himself  with  all  the  aids 
available,  such  as  course  of  stud3%  text 
books,  reference  books  or  current  mag- 
azine or  newspaper  articles.  Then,  after 
jcare fully  considering  what  Jias  already 
been  accomplished  and  what  still  re- 
mains to  be  done,  outline  the  work  for 
the  next  lesson.  The  element  of  time 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  In 
this  way  only  enough  to  be  accomplished 
in  a  specified  time  will  be  considered.  In 
recording  the  various  things  to  be  done 
during  the  period,  only  the  briefest  kind 
of  annotation  should  be  made.  The  value 
of  a  lesson  plan  lies  in  its  conception 
rather  than  in  the  lengthy  way  in  which 
it  might  be  recorded. 

The  Elements  of  Supervised  Study 
Involving  Content. 

The  foregoing  discussion  now  leads  us 
to  the  consideration  of  those  p)oints  in- 
volving content,  which  are  of  vital  con- 
cern to  teachers  gLhi^stpi^  JVfh^i^deavor 
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to  employ  methods  of  Supervised  Study. 
Although  it  is  true,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, that  method  must  depend  upon  con- 
tent, it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  our 
policy  of  considering  content  of  par- 
amount importance  has  resulted  in  the 
frequent  exclusion  of  attention  to 
method.  Teachers  "well  grounded"  in 
subject  matter  have  considered  them- 
selves secure.  But  time  has  rolled  on. 
^lethods  have  changed,  and  yet  there  are 
some  who  are  still  worshipping  at  the, 
shrine  of  "Content.*/  For  this  reason  we 
find  the  employment  of  methods  long 
since  so  obsolete  that  the  pupil  cares  lit- 
tle for  the  facts  because  he  finds  slight 
reason  for  their  mastery. 

Method  and  content  are,  of  a  neces- 
sity, closely  inter-related,  each  depending 
upon  the  other  for  its  success.  There 
is  no  question  that  teachers  must  be  well 
informed.  One  whose  knowledge  is 
faulty  or  even  superficial  has  slight 
chance  of  success.  But  all  subject-mat- 
ter does  not  have  the  same  degree  of  im- 
portance. The  question  which  naturally 
arises,  then,  is — What  shall  I  teach  in  de- 
tail and  what  shall  I  teach  only  in  part 
or  possibly  even  eliminate  entirely?  The 
subject  of  History,  viewed  from  the  con- 
tent side  of  teaching,  demands  attention 
being  given  to  the  following  points  :* 

I.  The  evaluation  of  the  course  of 
study. 

History  is  a  broad  subject.  The  scope 
of  its  information  extends  over  a  wide 
field  of  knowledge.  Courses  of  study 
made  on  a  maximal  basis, — unfortunate- 
ly the  common  policy  still  generally  in 
vogue, — necessitates  great  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  decid- 
ing what  is  of  fundamental  importance 
and  what  may  be  given  minor  considera- 
tion. Unless  teachers  make  a  careful 
evaluation  of  the  content  of  the  course 
of  study,  its  presentation  becomes  a 
deadening,  monotonous  practice  at  the 
best.  When  all  phases  of  subject  matter 
receive  the  same  emphasis,  there  is  little 
wonder  that  teachers  complain  that  they 
have  no  time  to  teach  pupils  how  to 
study.      Their    goal    is    to    "cover  the 


iSee  Hall-Quest— "Supervised  Study,"  and 
Simpson— "Supervised  Study  in  History," 
Macmillan. 


course,"  but  at  what  a  sacrifice  to  method 
and  content  alike. 

Some  of  the  chief  requisites  in  the 
successful  evaluation  of  any  subject  mat- 
ter are : — deep  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject, a  knowledge  of  educational  psychol- 
ogy and  a  clear  vision  of  the  end  and 
aim  in  teaching  a  given  subject.  But 
granted  these  requirements  have  been 
met,  how  then  may  we  proceed?  The 
following  suggestions  may  be  found 
helpful : 

.1.  Know  the  course,  prescribed  for  a 
given  semester,  as  a  whole. 

2.  Determine  the  relation  of  this  sub- 
ject matter  to  that  prescribed  for  the 
preceding  terms  as  well  as  what  is  to 
follow. 

3.  Organize  the  content  to  be  covered 
during  the  semester  under  several  main 
headings,  to  be  designated  as  "Units  of 
Instruction." 

4.  Make  a  further  sub-division  by 
grouping  the  various  topics  to  be  taught 
under  each  Unit  of  Instruction.  These 
sub-divisions  may  be  termed  "Units  of 
Recitation."  (See  Simpson — "Super- 
vised Study  in  History.") 

5.  Apportion  the  time  to  be  devoted 
during  the  semester  to  the  subject  of 
History  among  the  various  Units  of  In- 
struction according  to  their  relative 
value.  Those  recognized  of  greatest  im- 
portance should  receive  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  time.  In  this  way  a  teacher 
will  obtain  a  more  accurate  perspective 
of  the  course  as  a  whole,  and  can  thus 
make  more  adequate  provision  for  its 
consideration. 

In  organizing  the  work  of  a  course 
into  "Units  of  Recitation"  one  should 
not  imply  that  the  term  means  the  em- 
ployment of  only  a  single  lesson  in  the 
study  of  a  given  unit.  Some  will  require 
more  lessons  than  others.  The  number 
of  lessons  given  upon  each  Unit  of 
Recitation  will  naturally  vary  according 
to  the  importance  attributed  to  the  Unit 
of  Instruction  of  which  the  Unit  of 
Recitation  is  a  part. 

II.  The  text  book  as  a  factor  in  the 
consideration  of  content. 

The  study  of  history  furnishes  un- 
limited possibilities  for  the  use  of  the 
text  book.  The  references  previously 
made   to  the   evaluation   of   the   course 
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should  have  made  it  particularly  obvious 
that  the  use  of  a  history  text  should  un- 
dergo considerable  modification.  The 
text  should  not  be  the  sole  medium  of  ob- 
taining information.  Its  contents  should 
not  be  considered  chapter  by  chapter, 
page  by  page,  or  paragraph  by  para- 
graph. It  should  not  be  an  arbitrary 
proof  of  knowledge.  Let  us  regard  it  as 
one  of  a  variety  of  sources,  its  contents 
to  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  challeng- 
ing thought,  its  facts  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  a  desire  for  further 
research  and  investigation,  its  informa- 
tion to  be  accepted  or  rejected  according 
to  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  problem 
under  consideration. 

Teach  the  children  to  regard  it  as  an 
instrument  or  tool.  Instruct  them  in 
ways  of  judging  and  evaluating  its  con- 
tents. Encourage  an  attitude  of  open- 
minded  investigation.  (Pupils  ^re  usual- 
ly satisfied  to  accept  the  words  of  the 
text  as  final.)  Work  with  them  in  un- 
derstanding how  to  use  a  book.  Make 
the  purpose  of  various  parts  of  a  book 
perfectly  clear.  Give  consideration  to 
cross-references  and  foot  notes.  Reduce 
the  location  of  references  to  a  mere 
mechanical  skill.  Do  all  of  this  but  much 
more  as  well.  Aid  the  pupils  to  inter- 
pret the  significance  of  the  great  events 
of  the  past.  Instill  within  them  a  finer 
sense  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  principles  for  which  past  genera- 
tions lived  and  died  are  still  the  great 
principles  for  which  we  live  and  for 
which  we  are  willing  to  die  if  need  be.^ 

III.  Collateral  reading  as  a  means  of 
understanding  history. 

If  our  pupils  are  to  acquire  a  real  love 
and  desire  for  the  study  of  history,  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  through  the  study 
of  a  single  text.  Provision  must  be 
made  for  access  to  other  material  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  the  information 
obtained  from  one  or  even  several  texts. 
The  writer  has  found  great  enthusiasm 
and  desire  for  further  reading  aroused 
by  keeping  a  supply  of  reference  books 
upon  a  table  in  the  classroom  and  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  class  to  some  of 


the  interesting  articles  or  accounts  to  be 
found  in  them.  This  list  included  source 
material,  biography,  magazine  articles, 
newspaper  clippings  and  frequently 
poems  or  stories  carefully  chosen,  all  of 
which  bore  some  direct  relation  to  the 
problem  under  consideration.  This  ma- 
terial was  changed  at  frequent  intervals. 
Pupils  brought  books  from  home,  the 
school  and  public  libraries  were  visited, 
— ^at  first  by  only  a  few  pupils.  This 
number  grew  rapidly,  however,  until  it 
was  an  exceptional  case  where  a  great 
wealth  of  information  was  not  gained 
from  sources  other  than  the  text  pre- 
scribed. By  this  means  the  subject  of 
history  began  to  assume  a  much  more 
vital  meaning  to  these  pupils. 

IV.  The  place  of  Current  Events  in 
the  study  of  history. 

Teachers  who  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  linking  the  teaching  of  history 
with  the  study  of  present-day  problems, 
will  realize  the  necessity  of  giving  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  study  of  current 
events.  These  teachers  will  find  many 
ways  of  accomplishing  this  work.^  It 
can  merely  be  mentioned  here.  The 
value  of  such  a  study  as  a  means  of 
motivating  the  study  of  history  is  so 
great  that  those  engaged  in  teaching  his- 
tory cannot  aiford  to  ignore  it  longer.  In 
fact,  let  a  teacher  once  utilize  topics  of 
present  interest  as  a  source  of  securing 
problems,  the  solirtion  of  which  will  de- 
mand careful  study  of  past  events,  and 
any  other  method  of  approach  will  seem 
formal  and  uninteresting  indeed.^ 

V.  The  consideration  of  individual  dif- 
ferences as  a  factor  in  determining  con- 
tent.— ^The  three-fold  assignment. 

But  why  give  such  consideration  to  the 
method  and  content  of  our  teaching?  The 
answer  to  this  question  involves  the  two 
fundamental  purposes  or  aims  of  super- 
vised study.  The  first, — to  teach  pupils 
how  to  study,  has  already  received  at- 
tention. The  second,  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  individual  differences, 
involves  both   method  and   content  but 


ipor  further  suggestions  upon  the  text  book 
see  Hall-Qu€st— "The  Text  Book,— How  to 
Use  and  Judge  It."    Macmillan,  1918. 


2Read  Simpson — "Supervised  Study  in  His- 
tory," ch.  vni. 

3Read   "Tying  History  to  Life,"  by    J.    M. 
Gathany,  Outlook,  September  11,   1918. 
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will  be  briefly  discussed  here  in  connec- 
tion with  content. 

In  the  employment  of  the  "divided  pe- 
riod" form  of  Supervised  Study,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  three-fold  assign- 
ment for  study  in  order  to  adapt  the 
subject  matter  under  consideration  to  the 
ability  of  the  learner.  Part  I.  repre- 
sents the  minimum  assignment, — the 
least  amount  required  of  the  class  as  a 
whole.  This  must  provide  for  covering 
the  subject  matter  specified  in  the  course 
of  study  for  a  given  semester.  It,  how- 
•ever,  is  the  maximum  amount  expected 
of  those  pupils  in  the  class  recognized  as 
having  a  limited  capacity  for  the  study 
of  history.  Such  pupils  constitute  what 
is  known  as  the  "inferior  group." 

Parts  II.  and  III.,  the  average  and 
maximiun  assignments,  thus  afford  the 
teacher  an  excellent  opportunity  to  sup- 
plement and  enrich  the  minimum  re- 
quirement by  providing  other  ways  in 
which  certain  pupils  may  react  to  the 
problem  under  consideration.  The  use 
of  source  material,  biography  and  articles 
in  current  periodicals  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  special  research  work  by  com- 
mittees or  individuals  furnishes  a  wealth 
of  material  for  this  work. 

Teachers  of  history  have  long  been 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  adapting 
subject  matter  to  the  varying  abilities  of 
the  members  of  a  class.  In  every  nor- 
mal class,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  or- 
ganized, or  how  carefully  the  abilities  of 
the  pupils  have  been  estimated,  we  quick- 
ly detect  a  great  variation  in  the  reaction 
of  the  pupils.  Some  work  very  quickly 
and  understand  what  is  presented  with 
comparatively  little  additional  attention 
or  explanation.  Others  encounter  many 
difficulties  in  every  situation  presented. 
Still  others  are  satisfied  with  a  superficial 
knowledge  and  make  practically  no  at- 
tempt to  investigate  or  prove  a  point. 
The  three-fold  assignment  aims  to  pro- 
vide for  these  individual  differences. 

The  Elements  of  Supervised  Study 
Involving  Mechanical  Detail. 

I.  The  division  of  the  class  into  three 
groups. 

Upon  meeting  a  new  class  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  accur- 


ate diagnosis  of  the  true  condition  in  re- 
gard to  this  problem  of  individual  differ- 
ences. As  quickly,  however,  as  the 
teacher  is  able  to  estimate  the  varying 
abilities  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  class  should  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  the  inferior,  average  and  super- 
ior groups.  These  terms  should  not  be 
used  with  the  pupils.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  necessity  of  making  them  feel  that 
any  distinctive  class  grouping  exists. 

The  chief  value  in  this  organization  is 
the  opportunity  it  gives  the  teacher  to 
study  the  individual  child.  The  min- 
imum assignment  should  be  planned  with 
the  inferior  group  in  mind.  Pupils  be- 
longing to  this  group,  however,  should 
not  be  prevented  from  attempting  the 
work  of  the  average  assignment  or  even 
of  the  maximum  assignment  provided 
they  accomplish  the  amount  required 
within  the  specified  time.  They  then 
will  be  given  further  incentive  for  effort. 
The  majority  of  the  class  will  cover  the 
average  assignment  while  the  maximum 
assignment  will  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  brightest,  most  capable  pupils  of  the 
class.  By  this  plan,  provision  is  made 
for  each  pupil  to  work  at  his  own  rate  of 
speed  or  even  to  increase  his  speed. 
Changes  should  be  made  from  one  group 
to  another  as  quickly  as  pupils  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  accomplish  the 
work  provided  for  the  group  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted. 

II.  The  parts  of  the  "divided  period." 
This  form  of  Supervised  Study  deals 
with  three  distinctive  activities  during  a 
given  period.  They  are  the  Review,  the 
Assignment  and  the  Study  of  the  Assign- 
ment. The  Review  constitutes  the  first 
part  and  takes  the  place  of  the  former 
Recitation  which,  according  to  this  plan, 
receives  only  a  proportionate  amount  of 
the  time  of  tlje_entire  period.  The  As- 
signment is  the  time  when  the  pupils  are 
made  conscious  of  their  problem  for  con- 
sideration. During  this  time  the  work  is 
done  in  a  co-operative  manner,  explana- 
tions are  made,  data  located  and  pupils 
are  given  specific  directions  concerning 
what  and  how  to  study.  The  Study  of 
the  Assignment  has  been  discussed  in 
considering  the  three- fold  assignment. 
This  should  be  a  silent  period  when  the 
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teacher  may  give  individual  help,  where- 
fever  it  is  necessary. 

III.  The  function  of  a  time  schedule. 
The  writer  has  found  great  advantage 

in  the  employment  of  a  time  schedule  as 
a  means  of  facilitating  the  planning  as 
well  as  the  conduct  of  the  lesson  itself. 
This  may  be  briefly  written  upon  the 
board  showing  the  proportionate  allot- 
ment of  time  for  each  division  of  the  pe- 
riod. It  should  not  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  this  time  division  must  l3e  uni- 
form. The  Review  may  necessitate  a 
longer  portion  of  the  time  in  some  les- 
sons than  in  others.  The  same  will  be 
true  of  the  Assignment  and  Study  of  the 
Assignment.  This  should  largely  be  con- 
trolled by  the  aim  of  the  lesson  itself. 

The  purpose  of  the  time  schedule 
should  be  self-evident.  Its  special  ad- 
vantage is  to  insure  due  consideration 
being  given  to  each  part  of  the  lesson. 
The  appointment  of  a  pupil  td  act  as 
time-keeper  adds  interest  and  relieves 
the  teacher  of  a  responsibility  which  the 
pupils  are  only  too  eager  to  assume. 

IV.  A  time  for  verification. 

The  employment  of  a  brief  time  at 
the  close  of  the  period  for  the  purpose 
of  "checking  up"  the  results  of  the  les- 
son has  also  proved  of  particular  value. 
The  writer  gives  this  the  term  "Verifica- 
tion."    During  this  time,   (five  minutes 


or  even  less  is  sufficient)  the  number  of 
pupils  completing  each  part  of  the  three- 
fold assignment  should  be  determined,  as 
well  as  special  difficulties  located.  It  is 
not  a  time  for  the  recitation  of  facts  but 
merely  to  help  impress  some  point  or  to 
locate  the  special  things  which  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  during  the 
Review  upon  the  following  day. 

Here  then  are  some  of  the  vital  points 
for  consideration  in  the  application  of 
this  form  of  Supervised  Study  to  the 
teaching  of  history.  They  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  because  of . 
the  writer's  desire  to  be  of  service  in 
helping  those  who  have  found  little  com- 
fort or  satisfaction  in  the  results  obtained 
from  former  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject. 

Great  re-adjustments  are  at  hand. 
Existing  conditions  demand  various 
changes  and  improvements.  Let  us  not 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  undertake  what 
we  find  to  do.  Past  experiences  will 
guide  us  in  avoiding  that  which  is  false 
or  superficial.  Enthusiasm  combined 
with  unbounded  faith  in  the  strength 
of  our  "schools  of  to-morrow"  will  cheer 
us  along  the  way.  Let  us,  then,  per- 
severe in  our  eflForts  to  build  up  a  more 
substantial  educational  structure,  one 
which  will  withstand  the  strain  and  pres- 
sure of  life's  constantly  varying  prob- 
lems. 


THE  SUPERVISION  OF  ENGLISH  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 

Supt.  Elmer  S.  Redman,  Port  Chester 


STUDY  of  the  English  classics  is  im- 
portant to  culture  the  taste  and  to 
furnish  models  for  correct  Eng- 
lish, but  this  study  alone  does  not  furnish 
a  mastery  of  that  English  which  he  must 
constantly  use  and  apply  in  his  business 
and  social  relations.  We  must  aim  at  a 
mastery  of  the  technical  forms  of  Eng- 
lish such  as  sentence  structure,  par- 
agraphing, punctuation,  spelling,  etc., 
and  satisfactory  progress  along  these 
lines  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  thorough 
drill  in  teaching,  and  in  sufficient  prac- 
tice. 


Pupils  should  have  daily  practice  in 
speaking  and  in  writing  English.  The 
work  required  should  neither  be  long  nor 
difficult.  It  should  include  such  definite 
drill  in  sentence  structure  and  in  par- 
agraph writing  as  will  secure  for  the 
pupil  a  constantly  increasing  control  of 
English  idiom,  and  the  correct  observ- 
ance of  the  technical  phases  of  English 
writing  and  of  English  grammar. 

When  English  grammar  is  taught  as 
the  means  to  an  end  and  not  the  end, 
these  technical  grammatical  forms  com- 
mon to  every-day  English  may  glow  with 
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interest  and  be  easily  mastered  through 
drill  and  practice.  Without  English 
grammar  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of 
content  without  ability  or  knowledge  to 
correctly  express  one's  idea  in  gram- 
matical English. 

The  teacher  should  constantly  observe 
the  language  of  the  children  and  make 
notes  of  habitual  errors.  When  an  er- 
ror is  heard,  let  her  write  the  correspond- 
ing correct  form  upon  the  board  and 
drill  upon  it.  For  example,  someone  will 
say,  "It  is  him."  Write  upon  the  board 
and  drill  thoroughly  upon  the  expression, 
"It  is  he."    Let  such  sentences  as : 

It  is  I. 

It  is  they. 

Who  has  the  knife? 

I  have  a  knife. 

May  I  leave  the  room? 

I  have  a  dime. 

May  I  sit  at  the  desk? 

May  I  lie  down? 

John  has  the  mumps. 

We  saw  him. 

He  did  it. 
and  many  others  of  similar  nature  be 
written  upon  the  board  and  left  there  for 
daily  drill  for  a  week  or  two  as  incor- 
rect forms  are  heard.  This  is  very  im- 
portant and  should  be  continually  prac- 
tised. Be  careful,  however,  to  place  the 
emphasis  upon  the  correct  form — what 
the  child  ought  to  say  rather  than  upon 
the  incorrect  form  which  he  is  to  avoid. 
Place  no  incorrect  English  before  chil- 
dren. Unfortunately  they  will  hear  and 
see  enough  outside  of  the  school  room. 

English  Work  for  Primary  Grades. 

I.  Presentation. 

1.  The  matter  should  be  presented  by 
the  teacher  in  the  form  of  a  story — no 
books  being  used  in  the  class.  Before 
giving  the  lesson  the  teacher  should 
know  that  she  has  the  lesson  thoroughly 
in  mind. 

(a)  Let  every  story  be  childlike,  that 
is,  simple  and  full  of  fancy. 

(b)  Form  morals  by  introducing  per- 
sons who  will  call  out  a  moral 
judgment  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval. 

(c)  Be  instructive  and  lead  to  thought- 
ful discussions  of  society  and  na- 
ture. 


(d)  Be  of  permanent  value,  invitin^e 
to  a  re-perusal. 

(e)  Be  a  connected  whole,  so  as  to 
work  a  deeper  influence  and  be- 
come the  source  of  a  many-sided 
interest. 

2.  The  teacher  should  acquire  a  vivid 
style  of  narrating,  bringing  in  wherever 
possible  by  questions  and  suggestions, 
previous  experiences  of  the  children. 

3.  Questions  should  be  asked  during 
the  presentation  which  will  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  express  their  thoughts  in  regard 
to  further  development  of  the  story. 

4.  Use  illustrative  material  during  the 
narration.  Natural  objects,  mouldings 
in  sand,  rough  rapid  sketching,  pictures, 
material  from  the  countries  studied,  all 
help  to  add  interest  in  the  work. 

5.  Poems  or  bits  of  prose  which  are 
related  to  the  story  should  be  often  in- 
troduced into  the  work.  These  should 
be  read  to  the  pupils,  and,  sometimes, 
memorized.  Portions  of  the  original 
from  which  the  story  is  selected  are  often 
treated  in  the  same  way.  For  example, 
use  passages  from  "Hiawatha"  in  con- 
nection with  that  work.  The  children  in 
this  connection  often  appreciate  that 
which  seems  much  beyond  them. 

II.  Reproduction. 

1.  After  a  part  of  the  matter  has  been 
presented,  ask  a  pupil  to  stand  before  the 
class  and  reproduce  what  has  been  given. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  present 
too  much  matter  before  calling  for  a  re- 
production. 

2.  After  the  story  has  been  well  told, 
the  teacher  should  let  the  child  tell  the 
story  without  assistance.  Do  not  pump 
the  child  for  the  reproduction. 

3.  Briefly  correct  any  mistakes  in  the 
use  of  language  which  occur  when  the 
child  tells  the  story,  but  be  careful  to 
make  your  criticisms  constructive,  not 
destructive  of  interest. 

4.  After  the  pupil's  work  is  com- 
pleted, still  further  explain  any  part  of 
the  story  which  seems  hazy,  or  incor- 
rect, or  allow  the  other  pupils  to  correct 
any  misconceptions  which  the  reproduc- 
tion has  shown. 

5.  There  should  usually  be  two  or 
three  reproductions,  allowing  possibly, 
one  of  the  readier  pupils  first  to  give  the 
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story.  This  reproduction  should  not  be 
satisfactory  until  the  pupils  can  stand 
and  give  a  clear,  thorough  account  of  the 
story.  Work  for  the  language;  not  for 
the  facts  of  the  story.  Do  not  follow 
set  models.  Let  each  child  tell  his  own 
story.    Let  every  child  have  a  part. 

6.  Before  new  material  is  taken  up  on 
the  following  day,  the  teacher  should  call 
for  a  summary  of  the  story  as  far  as  it 
has  been  given,  thus  constantly  uniting 
the  various  parts  into  a  connected  whole, 

7.  Opportunity  should  be  given  to  the 
pupils  to  express  the  story  in  various 
ways.  Some  of  the  work  may  be  done 
as  Busy  Work,  in  connection  with  other 
studies. 

8.  The  natural  forms  of  expression 
are  gesture,  pantomine,  play,  writing, 
drawing,  painting,  construction  of  any 
sort,  and  language.  These  forms  should 
be  employed  in  the  child's  reproduction 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  story  with 
the  emphasis  in  the  lower  grades  upon 
pantomine,  play  and  dramatization. 

The  following  outline  of  work  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  language 
work,  will  be  found  very  helpful  in 
arousing  ideas: 

L  Modeling  in  sand  or  clay. 

Have  the  children  create,  construct  and 
build  representations  of  the  stories  told; 
in  the  Three  Bears,  Hiawatha,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  etc.  Let  this  work  be  the  child's 
idea  of  the  story,  what  it  represents  to 
him.  Use  clay  for  representing  object? 
requiring  three  dimensions ;  or  in  relief ; 
for  models  of  huts,  houses,  utensils, 
models  of  animals,  etc. 

n.  Weaving. 

Have  the  pupils  in  the  study  of  prim- 
itive people,  construct  mats,  rugs,  hats 
and  various  articles  used  from  raffia. 

HL  Construction. 

Let  the  pupils  make  articles  illustrat- 
ing the  ideas  gained  from  regular  lessons 
in  history  and  literature;  as,  the  homes 
and  occupations  of  primitive  people 
studied,  weapons,  utensils,  modes  of 
travel  and  inventions. 

IV.  Painting. 

Represent  either  in  crayola,  pencil, 
crayon,  ink  or  water  color  those  phases 
of  life  requiring  color. 

V.  Paper  Cutting. 


Have  pupils  cut  free  hand  articles 
described  in  the  story.  Let  the  best  of 
these  articles  be  mounted  to  illustrate  the 
story  in  its  logical  sequence. 

VL  Drawing. 

With  brush  or  pencil  illustrate  the 
story,  or  parts  of  it. 

Vn.  Pictures. 

Encourage  children  to  collect  pictures 
illustrating  the  home  life,  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  studied.  Mount 
pictures  and  exhibit  them,  in  the  school 
room  where  all  can  become  familiar  with 
them. 

VHL  Oral  work  and  dramatization. 

Emphasize  the  oral  work.  Include 
dramatization  with  the  emphasis  upon 
speaking  or  oral  parts  rather  than  upon 
action. 

IX.  Written  work. 

Encourage  the  child  in  all  oral  descrip- 
tion and  reproduction  to  separate  what 
he  has  to  say  into  natural  parts.  In  this 
way  the  regarded  difficulty  of  paragraph- 
ing will  be  made  easy.  Paragraphing  de- 
pends upon  the  division  of  thought.  After 
the  child  has  formed  this  habit,  it  will  be 
easy  in  the  written  expression  to  teach 
him  to  indent  the  beginning  of  each  new 
part  or  paragraph. 

In  all  written  work  require  from  the 
first  lesson  that  the  papers  present  a  neat 
appearance;  that  the  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, and  use  of  capitals  be  correct  and 
that  the  penmanship  be  the  best  possible- 
These  are  mechanical  details  and  must 
be  perfect.     Make  much  of  letter  writ- 

The  following  outline  is  suggested: 

FIRST  GRADE 

September— The  Three  Bears. 

October— The  Ginger  Bread  Boy. 

November— The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 
Why  the  Evergreens  Keep  Their  Leaves. 

December— The  Story  of  Piccola. 

January — Little  Half  Chick. 

February — Red  Riding  Hood. 

March — The  Town  Musicians. 

April— The  Three  Little  Pigs. 

May  and  June — How  the  Robin  Got 
His  Red  Breast.  His  Home,  Children, 
Food,  Enemies,  Workv^CifOOgie 
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SECOND  GRADE 

September — Cinderella. 

October — The  Pied  Piper. 

November — The  Pilgrims. 
.    December — Little  Gottlieb. 

January — Child  Life  Among  the  Es- 
quimos. 

February — The  Story  of  Washington. 

March — Child  Life  in  Holland. 

April  and  May — Child  Life  in  Japan. 
The  Tongue-Cut  Sparrow. 

June — ^Child  Life  in  the  Country; 
Homes,  Schools,  Pets,  Gardens,  Sugar 
Making,  Farms,  etc. 

THIRD  GRADE 

September  and  October — Hiawatha. 
Indian  Life. 

November — Child  Life  Among  the  Pil- 
grims in  America. 


December — Child  Life  in  Palestine  and 
on  the  Desert. 

January — Child  Life  in  Switzerland. 

February — The  Childhood  of  Lincoln. 

March — Robinson  Crusoe. 

April — Robinson  Crusoe — (continued) 

May — Child  Life  in  Egypt — ^Joseph 
and  Moses. 

June — Follow  the  work  suggested  by 
the  State  Syllabus,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  writing  stories  already  given.  ^ 

FOURTH  GRADE 

The  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights. 

Observe  general  suggestions  in  preced- 
ing pages  concerning  Presentations,  Re- 
production and  Paragraphing.  Give 
particular  attention  to  the  Dictation  and 
Reproduction  lessons  of  the  text  book. 
Strive  to  create  and  maintain  interest. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

Laurance  S.  Hill,  Director  Physical  Education,  Public  Schools,  Albany 


PHYSICAL  education  in  rural 
schools  is  a  problem  that  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  It 
is  a  problem  that  presents  several  angles. 
We  must  determine  the  needs  not  alone 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  schools 
but  also  the  needs  of  the  rural  commun- 
ities in  a  physical,  moral  and  social  way. 
We  must  determine  what  physical  educa- 
tion should  include  and  how  to  inaugur- 
ate and  organize  its  various  phases. 

There  has  been  rather  consistent  op- 
position to  physical  education  in  the  rural 
communities.  Judging  from  the  testi- 
mony of  several  district  superintendents 
and  many  teachers  of  rural  schools  and 
from  our  own  experience  in  New  York 
State,  we  must  conclude  that  opposition 
to  this  so-called  "fad"  has  its  beginning 
in  several  facts.  First,  it  involves  the 
exi>enditure  of  money.  This  has  been 
our  experience  in  the  solution  of  most 
problems  as  well  as  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  most  aims.  The  problem  is  in- 
deed difficult  of  solution  when  commun- 
ities come  to  value  money  more  highly 
than  they  do  activities  that  make  for 
greater  social,  moral  and  physical  effi- 
ciency. It  is  easy  to  measure  the  value 
of    tangible  things,  but  difficult  to  esti- 


mate the  growth  in  education,  refine- 
ment and  culture  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  This  is  the  reason  why  people 
generally  are  willing  to  spend  money  in 
those  things  the  results  of  which  are  ap- 
parent at  once  and  measurable  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  hesitate  and  often  refuse 
to  give  to  their  own  community  those 
things  which  are  necessary  for  the  fullest 
development  of  the  boys  and  g^rls. 

Another  reason  for  opposition  to  phys- 
ical education  in  the  rural  schools  is 
that  the  people  of  these  communities  do 
not  realize  the  value  of  this  phase  of 
education.  They  do  not  appreciate  the 
need  for  a  well-organized  health  pro- 
gramme. They  haven't  the  right  con- 
ception of  what  it  is,  what  it  includes 
and  what  it  should  accomplish.  The 
feeling  is  general  that  they  are  getting 
all  the  physical  education  they  need  in 
their  daily  labors.  They  point  with  com- 
placency to  the  fact  that  they  have  all  the 
fresh  air  there  is,  regardless  of  the  need 
that  city  folk  may  feel;  the  city  people 
may  need  physical  education, — not  they. 
They  do  not  know  the  corrections  neces- 
sary for  occupational  defects,  the  phys- 
ical need  of  social  life,  and  of  that  type 
of  activity  which  will  diminish  the  exag- 
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gerated  awkwardness  of  the  country  lad. 
Here,  too,  the  rural  school-teacher  is  ap- 
parently lost.  She  is  apt  to  know  noth- 
ing or  very  little  about  physical  educa- 
tion and  health  education.  She  takes  a 
very  small  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity. She  has  not  made  herself  felt 
in  the  life  of  the  child  out  of  the  school. 
The  teaching  of  physical  training  seems 
but  to  add  one  more  burden  to  the  many 
she  is  already  carrying.  She  is  not  cap- 
able of  giving  a  good  account  of  herself 
in  the  health  education  of  the  child.  She 
therefore  is  opposed  to  it.  Not  the  least 
of  all  causes  for  opposition  is  that  in 
many  of  those  districts  where  physical 
training  has  already  been  inaugurated  the 
instructors  supervising  the  work  have 
not  been  properly  trained.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  physical  education  is  limited.  Is 
it  not  just  possible  that  this  last-men- 
tioned fact  may  in  some  degree  be  at- 
tributed to  the  systems  of  physical  train- 
ing common  in  various  institutions  of 
learning  throughout  the  country  in  which 
the  supervisor,  perchance,  has  learned 
gymnastics  but  missed  the  mark  in  phys- 
ical education?  From  some  of  these  in- 
stitutions one  gets  the  notion  that  ath- 
letics is  physical  training,  or  calisthenics 
is  physical  training,  and  that  these  activ- 
ities comprise  all  there  is  to  physical 
training.  The  institutions  themselves 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  they  are  pro- 
moting physical  training,  for  upon  inves- 
tigation we  find  published  in  their  cat- 
alogues the  statement  that  they  have 
courses  in  physical  culture  and  naturally 
we  find  the  students  going  out  from  these 
institutions  to  promote  the  same  type  of 
education.  With  such  conditions  it  is 
little  wonder  that  we  find  opposition  to 
physical  training  as  a  part  of  the  school 
curriculum. 

Now  what  can  we  do  to  overcome  this 
opposition?  We  must  go  slowly.  We 
may  give  entertainments,  play  and  ath- 
letic festivals  with  as  many  children  tak- 
ing part  as  is  possible.  This  is  the  best 
means  of  popularizing  the  work  I  know 
of.  At  these  festivals  offer  games  or 
events  suitable  for  adults,  especially 
those  activities  that  bring  back  fond 
memories.    Don't  lose  an  opportunity  of 


getting  the  parents  to  the  school  or  play- 
ground to  inspect  the  work. 

I  have  received  many  reports  from 
rural  school  supervisors  of  physical 
training  concerning  the  difficult  task  of 
winning  the  support  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  trustees.  In  every  instance  where 
festivals  or  physical  training  demonstra- 
tions have  been  given  these  supervisors 
and  their  superintendents  have  been  en- 
thusiastic over  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity won  for  the  work  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  these  demonstrations.  People 
will  listen  to  talks  on  various  health  top- 
ics and  become  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
a  health  programme  once  they  are  won 
over  to  what  physical  education  means. 
You  must  show  them  what  they  are  get- 
ting for  their  money. 

The  most  vital  factor  in  the  physical 
education  programme  is  after  all  the 
teacher  and  the  supervisor.  People  of 
proper  training,  of  faculty  for  the  work, 
with  enthusiastic  interest,  and  with  a 
vision  of  the  possibilities  of  the  work 
and  opportunity  for  service  will"  do  more 
to  develop  wholesome  recreational  and 
civic  activities  than  any  other  possible 
agency.  They  will  popularize  this  train- 
ing in  the  rural  communities  and  wipe 
out  the  opposition  to  it. 

And  now  we  must  determine  the  needs 
of  the  boys  and  g^rls  of  the  rural  schools 
and  of  the  rural  communities.  These 
must  necessarily  be  stated  in  general 
terms.  In  the  first  place  healthful  and 
attractive  surroundings  are  essential  to 
the  physical,  mental,  social  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  children  and  to  the  life 
of  the  community.  Instruction  in  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  sanitation  of  the 
schoolroom  and  yard  is  needed,  and  in 
order  not  to  blush  with  embarrassment 
and  to  teach  effectively,  hygienic  and 
sanitary  conditions  must  exist,  beginning 
with  the  teacher  and  the  buildings.  It 
is  useless  to  preach  if  preaching  is  all 
we  do.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
boys  and  girls  to  learn  these  laws  of 
health  through  observation  and  practice. 
Attention  must  be  called  to  them  of 
course.  Morning  inspection  of  pupils, 
room,  buildings  and  yard  must  be  con- 
ducted. These  must  be  followed  up  by 
visits  to  the  home  to  see  that  instructions 
are  carried  oufeigitizedby^OOgie 
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School  life  is  a  severe  nervous  strain 
if  the  child  is  expected  to  always  ob- 
serve proper  decorum  and  to  sit  still  for 
long  periods.  We  are  fighting  nature  if 
we  compel  the  child  to  do  this.  On  the 
other  hand  school  life  will  not  become  a 
nervous  strain  if  sufficient  periods  are 
given  for  relaxation  and  physical  exer- 
cise. Inhibition  is  one  of  the  needs  of 
the  child,  but  all  inhibition  and  no  relax- 
ation makes  of  the  child  a  nervous 
wreck.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
the  school  programme  affords  time  for 
this  relaxation  through  activity,  it  is  a 
matter  of  changing  our  school  pro- 
gramme if  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  child.  We  are  beginning  to  get 
away  from  the  obsolete  idea  of  fitting 
the  child  to  our  system  of  education.  In 
the  rural  communities,  this  idea  makes 
way  very  slowly.  In  making  our  educa- 
tion satisfy  the  needs  of  the  child  the 
first  need  which  appears  is  his  physical 
need. 

Traditional  school  life  has  a  harmful 
eflFect  upon  the  normal  posture  of  the 
body,  and  poor  posture  in  turn  works 
g^reat  havoc  with  the  health  of  the  child 
because  of  the  crowding  of  the  vital  or- 
gans of  the  body.  Muscular  weakness, 
fatigue  and  the  occupations  of  rural  life 
are  common  factors  of  bad  posture.  The 
rapid  growth  of  children  which  saps  the 
power  and  efficiency  of  the  muscles,  the 
excessive  fatigue  of  supporting  muscles 
which  results  from  hard  labor,  and  long 
periods  of  sitting  and  standing  are  other 
common  causes  of  bad  posture.  The 
need  of  postural  exercise  is  apparent. 
The  natural  tendency  to  avoid  the  fatigue 
of  holding  one  fixed  position  is  one  cause 
of  the  restlessness  of  children. 

Rhythm  and  grace  of  movement  is  a 
need  of  the  child.  Observe  how  one 
moves,  walks,  and  talks  and  you  will 
learn  a  great  deal  about  him.  The  habit- 
ual rhythm  of  motion  is  fundamental  for 
full  intellectual  development.  There  is 
a  profound  and  close  relationship  be- 
tween our  muscle  habits  and  thinking. 
The  rural  child  is  conspicuously  wanting 
in  spontaneous  graceful  movements.  We 
know,  now,  enough  about  the  develop- 
ments of  children  and  adolescents  to 
know  that  the  powers  of  activity  are  al- 
ways   developed  before  the  powers  of 


control.  A  great  many  people  live  and 
die  undeveloped.  They  have  no  control. 
No  phase  of  our  education  can  train  the 
individual  in  this  respect  quite  as  well 
as  can  games,  athletics,  rhythmic  exer- 
cises, exercises  to  response  commands, 
and  other  branches  of  physical  training. 
Nowhere  will  boys  and  girls  receive  this 
type  of  training  if  not  during  the  years 
of  school  life. 

The  children  of  the  soil  need  physical, 
mental  and  moral  courage.  Exercises  and 
games  which  require  nerve,  daring,  cour- 
age and  skill  should  be  given.  Through 
the  appointment  of  leaders  the  individ- 
uals acquire  confidence  in  themselves  and 
the  ability  to  lead  others.  They  will  ac- 
quire the  ability  to  stand  defeat  as  grace- 
fully as  victory,  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  others,  co-operation,  self-subordina- 
tion for  the  good  of  the  majority,  and 
leadership  through  team  games  and  ath- 
letics. These  rural  children  need,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  one  thing,  the 
social  aspect  of  these  games  and  con- 
tests. Rural  communities  must  have 
more  wholesome  social  life.  There  is  a 
dire  need  for  social  centers  in  the  coun- 
try. Entertainments,  festivals,  and  com- 
munity "sings"  will  do  more  to  bring  our 
country  brothers  out  of  their  shells  than 
any  type  of  activity  yet  observed,  and 
the  vehicle  for  inaugurating  these  social 
gatherings  is  the  supervisor  of  physical 
training,  who  must  act  as  a  general  com- 
munity leader.  ' 

We  must  give  these  children  something 
they  can  Use  when  through  school  as  well 
as  develop  them  while  in  school.  We 
must  develop  the  habit  of  wholesome  ex- 
ercise for  after  school  life. 

Activities  that  develop  health,  strength, 
intelligence  and  character  must  be  given 
in  order  to  give  the  rural  children  the 
fullest  measure  of  physical  education. 
Those  activities  are  manifold.  They 
should  be  utilized  during  frequent  pe- 
riods in  the  school  programme,  during 
recess  and  after  school.  Directed  play 
is  needed  for  the  rural  children  far  more 
than  for  their  city  cousins. 

To  sum  up  these  needs  we  may  say 
that  the  rural  child  requires  a  special 
type  of  activity.  It  is  useless  to  preach 
morality,  self-control,  recognition  of  the 
rights    of    others,    altruism,    self-confi- 
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dence,  determination,  loyalty,  co-opera- 
tion, courage,  skill,  and  a  host  of  other 
attributes  which  the  individual  should 
acquire  in  school,  if  mere  preaching  is 
all  that  is  attempted.  It  is  necessary  to 
give  the  individual  opportunity  to  learn 
these  valuable  lessons  for  himself,  and 
this  he  can  do  through  normal  directed 
activity  better  than  he  can  in  any  other 
way.  Children  need  activity  intended  to 
promote  health,  and  body  as  well  as 
moral  discipline ;  activities  for  the  health 
and  happiness  of  all  boys  and  girls  at  the 
same  time  as  the  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing. They  need  to  realize  the  obliga- 
tions to  the  society  in  which  they  live, 
and  to  have  a  readiness  of  spirit  and 
body  to  meet  those  obligations  in  daily 
life.  They  need  to  be  made  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  for  themselves 
alone  that  they  sing  patriotic  songs,  per- 
form daily  drills,  play  games  and  under- 
go health  examinations,  but  for  them- 
selves as  happier,  healthier,  more  efficient 
members  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live. 

Space  should  be  provided  to  serve  not 
only  for  the  drills,  plays,  games,  competi- 
tions and  the  like  but  also  for  entertain- 
ments and  community  gatherings. 

In  order  to  inaugurate  a  programme  of 
this  character  it  is  necessary  that  each 
community  should  have  a  general  com- 
munity leader.  Whatever  the  future 
may  develop  in  bringing  this  need  to  a 
practical  realization  in  terms  of  specific 
organization,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
this  work  must  be  done  by  the  local  lead- 
er of  physical  education.  Now  the  usual 
instruction  afforded  by  the  majority  of 
courses  in  physical  education  fails  prop- 
erly to  equip  its  product  with  the  neces- 
sary training.  The  physical  director  in 
a  rural  community,  to  be  able  properly 
to  work  out  this  programme,  must  have 
a  very  definite  and  concrete  notion  of 
personal  and  school  hygiene,  health  and 
sanitary  inspections,  inspection  for  signs 
of  abnormality,  and  injury  or  illness,  for 
conditions  which  call  for  immediate  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
for  signs  of  disordered  health  for  which 
children  should  be  kept  at  home;  for 
conditions  productive  of  bodily  deform- 
ity, posture,  and  the  like;  of  the  detec- 
tion of  defective  sight  and  hearing;  of 


the  organization  and  duties  of  health  of- 
ficers and  pupil  sanitary  inspectors;  she 
must  have  a  very  definite  and  concrete 
notion  of  physical  training,  including 
calisthenics,  athletics,  games,  dancing, 
swimming,  etc.,  and  all  those  terms  im- 
ply, and  the  practical  conduct  and  organ- 
ization of  these  various  phases  of  phys- 
ical training  into  a  rational  health  pro- 
gramme; she  must  have  a  very  definite 
and  concrete  notion  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  play,  of  child  nature,  of  fes- 
tivals and  entertainments  for  old  and 
young,  of  the  social  center  or  community 
center;  and  she  must  have  a  vision  of 
the  service  and  duties  of  a  general  com- 
munity leader  as  well  as  a  technical 
knowledge  of  her  subject. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  elaborate  on  the 
training  of  a  so-called  general  commun- 
ity leader.     At  Cornell  University   we 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  needs 
of  the  rural  boys  and  girls  and  of  the 
rural  commimities.    A  Division  of  Phys- 
ical Education  in  the  Rural  Education 
Department  of  the  Summer  Session  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  or- 
ganized   for    the    purpose    of    training 
teachers  of  physical  education  as  general 
community    leaders    for  the   rural   dis- 
tricts.      Besides    the    general     training 
courses      for      physical      directorships, 
special  emphasis  is  made  on  personal  hy- 
giene and  school  hygiene  and  school  in- 
spection, physical  diagnosis,  first  aid  and 
home    nursing,    with    opportunities    for 
hospital  practice  for  the  training  in  the 
duties  of  the  rural  school  nurse ;  games, 
athletics  and  folk  dancing  with  special 
reference  to  organized,  directed  rural  re- 
creation;   psychology    and    child    study, 
rural  leadership  and  administration  and 
rural  sociology ;  and  the  practical  organ- 
ization and  conduct  of  a  department  of 
entertainments,  demonstrations,  festivals 
and   pageants.     We    feel   that   teachers 
with    faculty    for   the    work,    with    en- 
thusiastic interest  and  such  training  will 
solve  the  health  problem  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  New  York  State. 

The  oft-repeated  assertion — that  the 
rural  communities  are  the  basic  social  or- 
ganization upon  which  rests  the  stability 
of  the  nation — still  holds  true.  A  proper 
conception,  thereforepykfjQlM^  physical 
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education,  is  a  fundamental  educational 
necessity  if  a  definite  programme  of  de- 
velopment is  needed.  An  adequately 
trained  personnel  to  put  this  programme 
in  operation  is  the  first  step  in  this  di- 
rection. In  some  of  the  states,  this  idea 
is  already  taking  definite  form  in  legis- 
lation and  in  educational  organizations. 


A  nation-wide  movement  to  this  end  is 
indicated  for  the  near  future.  This  body 
can  do  no  more  constructive  service  for 
the  general  advancement  of  physical 
education  in  America  than  by  a  sane  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  that  important 
phase  of  physical  education  so  urgently 
needed  in  rural  communities. 


WAR  SERVICE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  HIGH  SCHOOL 

LIBRARIES 

Katharine  M.  Christopher,  Julia  Richman  High  School,  New  York  City 


RECENTLY  I  read  the  following 
story :  Mark  Twain,  in  his  early 
days,  was  editor  of  a  Missouri 
newspaper,  and  a  superstitious  subscriber 
wrote  to  him  that  he  had  found  a  spider 
wrapped  up  in  his  weekly  paper,  and 
asked  him  whether  this  portended  good 
luck  or  bad.  The  humorist  wrote  him 
this  answer  and  printed  it: 

"Old  subscriber :  Finding  a  spider  in 
your  paper  was  neither  good  luck  nor 
bad  luck  for  you.  The  spider  was  mere- 
ly looking  over  our  paper  to  see  which 
merchant  is  not  advertising,  so  that  he 
can  go  to  that  store,  spin  his  web  across 
the  door  and  lead  a  life  of  undisturbed 
peace  ever  afterward." 

Mark  Twain's  statement  seems  to  me 
to  typify  my  idea  in  writing  this  paper, 
which  is  to  advertise,  or  bring  before 
you,  some  of  the  phases  of  school  library 
activity  in  connection  with  the  war.  This 
conflict  has  been  such  a  great  upheaval 
that  it  has  actively  affected  every  type 
of  life.  Where  could  its  influence  be 
greater  than  in  the  school  library  which 
has  become  the  very  woof  and  fiber  of 
the  school  since  it  is  the  student's  work- 
ing laboratory  for  individual  investiga- 
tion? 

This  paper,  which  I  presented  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  New  York  Library 
Club,  and  augmented  with  new  material 
collected  this  fall,  is  limited  to  the  war 
work  of  the  New  York  City  public 
school  libraries. 

The  response  to  the  questionaire  which 
was  sent  to  the  libraries  was  most  inter- 
esting, for  it  showed  diversified  lines  of 
thought  and  activity  in  all  the  schools. 
Stimulating  work  was  done  mainly  along 
the  following  lines : 


L  Teaching  patriotism  by  emphasiz- 
ing and  building  up  the  historic  back- 
ground of  democratic  principles  and  a 
proper  appreciation  of  American  ideals. 
This  was  done  through  the  study- of  his- 
torical documents,  maps,  biographies,  and 
famous  speeches^  both  past  and  contem- 
porary. 

2.  Americanization.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent to  hear  a  student  of  foreign  par- 
entage say,  "I  understand  why  we  are 
in  this  war,  but  how  can  I  convince  my 
parents?"  Her^  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  librarian  to  do  vital  work,  for  the 
kindled  spontaneity  and  interest  of  the 
student  will  reach  out  to  the  home,  and 
proper  printed  matter  explained  by  the 
child  will  help  to  deepen  the  understand- 
ing of  the  foreign  born  parent. 

3.  Broadening  the  vision  of  the  stu- 
dent body  by  arousing  interest  in  all 
forms  of  war  service,  as  Liberty  Loan, 
Thrift  Stamps,  Red  Cross,  etc. 

The  three  methods  generally  pursued 
by  the  libraries  in  carrying  out  these 
principles  are:  collecting  and  arranging 
library  war  material,  arousing  pupils'  in- 
terest in  war  serivce  and  reading,  en- 
couraging student  contributions  to  sol- 
dier and  sailor  libraries. 

Collecting   and   Arranging   Library 
War  Material. 

Clippings. 

History  is  being  made  so  rapidly  at 
present  that  clippings  from  daily  news- 
papers and  magazines  form  the  main 
source  of  information.  Also  the  famous 
contemporary  speeches,  when  clipped 
from  the  daily  newspapers  furnish  val- 
uable reference  material.  Julia  Richman 
High  School  students  are  making  a  coUec- 
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tion  on  the  "Rehabilitation  of  Soldiers" 
which  grew  out  of  class  interest  in  the 
study  of  Helen  Keller's  life,  and  this 
same  school  has  on  file  current  war 
poetry  which  is  clipped,  mounted  on 
cards  and  circulated  for  class  use.  One 
class  has  "General  Information  Day" 
when  each  student  brings  in  a  war  term 
or  reference  with  which  she  is  unfamil- 
iar and  the  clipping  file  is  then  most 
popular.  Girls  High  School  has  clip- 
pings of  war  measures  of  congress  ar-' 
ranged  in  vertical  file  with  reference  in 
the  catalogue,  under  congress  U.  S.  to 
all  important  bills. 
Pamphlets. 

Most  school  libraries  use  the  "Farm- 
ers' Bulletins,"  and  the  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by  the  "National  Security  League" 
and  the  "American  Defence  Society." 
The  Boys  High  School  has  secured  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
about  1,000  pamphlets  which  are  for  the 
use  of  German,  Spanish,  English  and 
History  classes.  The  English  classes 
used  President  Wilson's  "Flag  Day  Ad- 
dress" and  "How  the  War  Came  to 
America"  for  intensive  study  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  Burke's  speech  on 
Conciliation,  and  enough  copies  were  put 
in  binders  and  circulated  for  class  use. 
The  "Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  World 
War,"  published  by  the  committee  on 
Public  Information,  is  in  great  demand 
in  most  libraries.  Some  schools  use 
Commerce  Reports,  which  give  the  daily 
war  trade  reports,  and  furnish  informa- 
tion for  Commercial  Geography  classes. 
A  recent  number  contained  an  article  on 
"Foreign  Language  in  England  and  Uni- 
ted States"  which  was  used  in  French 
classes  to  show  importance  of  foreign 
language  study  in  connection  with  trade 
conditions  during  the  war. 

The  following  pamphlets  which  were 
recently  sent  to  the  Julia  Richman  High 
School  by  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New 
York  City,  promise  to  be  valuable  for 
reference  use: 

P.  T.  Forsyth,  The  roots  of  a  world 
commonwealth. 

Viscount  Grey,  The  league  of  nations. 
Prince    Lichnowsky,    My   mission    to 
London,  1912-1914. 

R.  J.  Campbell,  A  letter  to  an  Ameri- 
can friend. 


Walter   Raleigh,    Some  gains  of   the 
war. 

Charles  A.  McCurdy,  A  clean  peace. 

A.  E.  Zimmern,  The  economic  weapon 
in  war  against  Germany. 

Pictures. 

The  Boys  High  School  received  from 
the  French  government  eighty  official 
war  pictures  and  seven  posters,  includ- 
ing the  important  men  of  the  war,  aero- 
plane service,  etc.,  which  was  used  by 
History  and  English  classes.  This  school 
has  made  use  of  some  very  interesting 
screens,  which  are  "19  by  58,"  in  four 
sections,  and  are  covered  with  green 
burlap  on  both  sides,  with  a  backing 
around  the  frame  of  two  inches  of  soft 
wood,  so  that  thumb  tacks  can  be  easily 
inserted.  On  these  screens  were  mounted 
complete  sections  of  the  pictorial  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times,  and  other 
newspapers  which  gave  prominence  to 
the  war  conditions.  The  boys  of  the 
school  were  very  much  interested  in  this 
collection,  and  of  course  it  could  be 
changed  each  week,  and  new  feaatures 
added. 

Some  schools  have  collected  war  car- 
toons which  are  mounted  and  used  in 
teaching  newspaper  and  magazine  work. 
Other  schools  keep  on  file  pictorial  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  and  lead- 
ing papers  for  permanent  reference  col- 
lection. Another  high  school  reports  a 
collection  of  Alsace  postals  and  some 
original  drawings  supplied  by  the  French 
government.  Wadleigh  High  School  re- 
ports a  collection  of  four  hundred 
mounted  war  pictures. 
Posters. 

The  food  and  liberty  loan  posters  have 
been  used  in  various  ways.  In  the  Boys 
High  School  they  were  mounted  and 
hung  about  the  balcony  and  were  used  by 
the  English  classes  for  compositions  in 
description.  In  the  Julia  Richman  High 
School  they  were  used  by  the  typewriting 
teachers  to  illustrate  placing  and  center- 
ing. 

Scrap  Books. 

Boys  High  School  have  started  a 
memorabilia  of  their  alumni  and  teach- 
ers who  are  serving  in  the  war.  This 
fascinating  book  includes  letters,  clip- 
pings, photographs,  and  miscellaneous 
material  of  their  war  heroes.     A  letter 
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from  one  of  the  faculty  stated  that  at 
Chateau  Thierry  the  soldiers  were  with- 
out food  for  three  days  and  without  sleep 
much  longer.  This  book  will  be  a  vital 
lesson  in  patriotism  and  unselfish  ser- 
vice to  the  boys,  and  a  priceless  treasure 
to  the  school. 

Arousing   Pupils^   Interest   in   War 
Service  and  Reading. 

Bulletin  Boards. 

Two  schools  reported  French  bulletin 
on  which  were  posted  the  letters  and 
photographs  of  the  French  orphans 
adopted  by  the  school,  postals  of  French 
cities  where  American  soldiers  spent 
their  furloughs,  etc.  Washington  Irving 
High  School  has  a  Currents  Events  bul- 
letin by  means  of  which  the  students  can 
easily  visualize  the  main  events  of  the 
day. 

War  Table. 

The  Brooklyn  Training  School  for 
Teachers  has  a  War  Table  on  which  is 
assembled  representative  war  material 
and  a  reference  is  made  to  where  addi- 
tional information  may  be  found!  Pam- 
phlets, articles  from  magazines,  clippings 
from  the  daily  newspapers  are  filed  in 
manila  envelopes  and  are  arranged  in  al- 
phabetic order,  thus  forming  a  subject 
catalogue.  The  envelopes  containing 
Philip  Gibbs  and  Frank  Simonds  articles 
are  used  by  English  classes  to  illustrate 
description  and  narration.  On  this  same 
table  were  placed  war  books  both  prose 
and  poetry.  War  pictures  were  classified 
and  mounted  on  dark  brown  art  paper. 
This  material  was  an  inexpensive  source 
of  information,  for  four  minute  speeches 
which  were  given  twice  a  week  in  the 
library  by  both  students  and  teachers  on 
war  subjects. 

Reserve  Shelves. 

Some  libraries  have  stimulated  interest 
by  special  shelves  marked  "Why  we  are 
i-t  war"  which  include  books  on  citizen- 
ship, pamphlets,  new  war  books,  poetry, 
etc.  Washington  Irving  has  near  the 
window  seat,  a  collection  of  war  poetry 
labeled  "Read  while  you  wait." 

War  Plays  and  Pictures  are  called  to 
the  attention  of  students  by  means  of 
short  talks  in  the  library  in  the  Girls 
High  School  and  lists  of  important  lec- 


tures and  motion  pictures  were  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board,  as: 

1.  Gerard's,  My  four  years  in  Ger- 
many. 

2.  Madame  Huard's  lecture. 

3.  Masefield's  farewell  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  etc. 

Reading  Lists. 

Several  schools  posted  in  lunch  rooms 
and  corridors  a  list  of  war  books  and 
other  interesting  items  connected  with 
the  war. 

Liberty  Loan  Drives. 

All  the  schools  participated  in  this 
activity  and  the  daily  record  was  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  library. 
Reading  lists  referred  to  the  literature  in 
the  library,  both  pamphlets  and  clippings. 
This  was  the  source  of  information  for 
daily  speeches  made  in  assembly  by  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 

Most  schools  had  some  unique  organ- 
ization for  carrying  out  their  plan  for 
gaining  subscriptions.  In  at  least  one 
school.  Bay  Ridge,  the  librarian  was  a 
member  of  the  war  council.  The  Julia 
Richman  with  which  I  am  most  familiar 
used  the  following:  The  school  consists 
of  the  main  building  and  six  annexes,  so 
the  plan  of  military  organization  was 
used  to  merge  the  school  together  in  its 
common  activity.  A  general  was  in 
charge  of  the  united  work  and  a  colonel 
in  each  annex.  Two  teams  were  organ- 
ized in  each  annex,  the  Reds  and  the 
Blues  with  a  major  at  the  head  of  each, 
and  each  class  headed  by  its  own  cap- 
tains was  assigned  to  either  the  Red  or 
Blue  team.  By  this  organization  com- 
petition between  classes  as  well  as  com- 
petition between  the  two  teams  in  each 
annex  was  kept.  Thermometers  were 
used  in  various  ways  to  indicate  relative 
standing  of  classes,  teams  and  annexes. 

In  the  second  and  third  liberty  bond 
campaigns  the  Julia  Richman  led  the 
United  States  in  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions which  were  respectively  $1,356,000 
and  $2,199,000,  and  in  the  fourth  cam- 
paign De  Witt  Clinton  headed  the  New 
York  City  school  list  with  $1,373,350. 

Red  Cross  Work. 

Girls  High  School  library  was  turned 
from  three  to  five  each  day  into  a  Red 
Cross  workshop  where  surgical  dressings 
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were  made.  Several  libraries,  after 
school  hours,  were  used  for  classes  in 
knitting. 

War  Map. 

Washington  Irving  has  a  war  map 
which  is  kept  up  to  date  each  day  with 
colored  pins  and  the  proper  flags  of  the 
allies.  One  of  the  students  said  that  the 
openings  made  by  removing  the  pins  rep- 
resented shell  holes. 

Student  Contribution  to  Soldier  and 
Sailor  Libraries. 

The  schools  responded  very  generously 
to  the  appeal  in  the  book  drive  during  the 
last  school  year.  But  in  many  cases  the 
collection  was  not  under  the  librarian's 
supervision,  so  the  following  figures 
represent  not  the  entire  donations  from 
New  York  City  Schools,  but  only  the  col- 
lections made  by  school  libraries.  Money 
collected  was  $1,586  of  which  the  Boys 
High  School  contributed  $478,  books  col- 
lected 8,450  volumes  and  6,815  maga- 
zines. 


Scrap  Books. 

350  scrap  books,  made  for  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  hospitals  were  contributed  by  stu- 
dents in  the  libraries  under  librarians' 
supervision  of  which  Bay  Ridge  High 
School  made  50.  The  Brooklyn  Train- 
ing School  for  Teachers  contributed  300 
scrap  books  and  400  story  holders. 

The  library  clubs  conducted  by  the 
librarians  in  the  Girls  High  School  and 
Julia  Richman  are  concentrating  on  war 
work  this  year  and  are  making  scrap 
books  for  soldiers'  and  sailors'  hospitals, 
and  are  collecting  stories  which  will  be 
bound  in  Gaylord  binders  for  circulation. 
There  are  made  attractive  by  pasting  pic- 
tures on  covers  and  over  advertisements 
in  the  printed  matter. 

From  Morris  High  School  and  JuUa 
Richman  teams  of  pupils  worked  at  past- 
ing labels  in  the  war  library  at  42nd 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  these  various  ways  the  High  School 
Library  is  fulfilling  the  popular  slogan 
"Carry  on." 


THE  VALUE  OF  STORY-TELLING  IN  DEVELOPING 
EMOTIONAL  RESPONSE 

Mabel  Rivers  Schuler,  New  York  City 


IT  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
to  every  one  who  reads  in  public 
that,  in  order  to  stir  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  others,  continual  growth  in  the 
power  of  seeing  and  interpreting  life  is 
essential  to  a  more  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  joy,  sorrow  and  all  emotion 
that  has  contributed  in  making  life  and 
art  as  they  exist  to-day.  For  only  by 
means  of  personal  observation,  exper- 
ience and  imagination  can  we  hope  to 
have  our  emotions  true  to  life  and 
awaken  response  in  the  audience.  The 
idea  to  be  expressed  must  be  grasped,  en- 
riched, made  alive  and  thus  create  a  defi- 
nite emotional  response  in  the  speaker 
before  impression  may  be  made  on  the 
hearer.  Those  familiar  with  Dr.  Curry's 
books  recognize  this  as  one  of  his  car- 
dinal principles. 

When  we  realize  that  our  own 
emotional  response  depends  upon  the 
educational  training,  experience,  environ- 
ment and  quality  of  mind,  should  not  this 


knowledge  '^give  us  pause"  in  choosing 
material  to  present  to  an  audience,  and 
should  it  not  stimulate  us  to  store  our 
minds  with  the  truths  that  are  our  in- 
heritance, that  we  may  gain  wisdom  for 
real  interpretation  of  literature?  How 
can  adequate  expression  be  given  when 
mental  associations  are  poor  and  imager}' 
feeble,  no  enrichment  attending  the 
thought?  Attempts  to  obtain  emotional 
response  through  vocal  and  pantomimic 
technique,  discussion  of  the  theme,  etc., 
often  end  in  merely  a  declamatory  en- 
deavor, unreal  and  useless. 

What  course  should  the  reader  follow 
when,  through  constant  use  of  certain 
forms  of  literature,  the  pictures  fail  in 
response  and  emotions  stale,  losing  their 
grip? 

I  wish  to  bring  before  your  attention 
the  value  of  story-telling  as  a  help  in  re- 
vitalizing emotional  response,  also,  as  a 
means  of  deepening  and  enriching 
emotional  life.     I   do  not  refer  to  the 
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modern  story,  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  a  maximum  of  characterization  to 
be  impersonated  by  the  reader.  This 
may  be  done  so  as  to  please  and  serve 
its  purpose.  I  wish,  rather,  to  speak  of 
that  great  body  of  racial  stories  that  have 
gathered  truths  from  all  peoples  in  all 
times,  whose  importance  is  recognized  by 
the  schools  and  periods  given  to  them 
throughout  the  grades  that  they  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  child's  future 
study  of  literature,  science  and  art.  And 
fortunate  indeed  are  those  who  store 
away  these  priceless  gems  in  childhood ! 

The  grade  teacher  may  not  be  a  born 
or  a  trained  story-teller  but  if  the  story 
is  a  good  one,  it  takes  root  on  its  own 
account.  And  it  is  in  this  power  of  tak- 
ing hold  that  its  great  strength  lies.  Plot 
and  action  grip  the  mind  and  the  truth 
of  beauty,  goodness,  daring,  love,  hope, 
and  faith  sink  into  the  consciousness  of 
teller  and  hearer.  In  this  story  form 
purpose  hits  its  mark,  where  history  of- 
ten fails.  Because  of  the  undying  es- 
sence of  truth  embodied,  a  great  wealth 
of  folk  and  fairy  tale,  myth,  legend  and 
epic  lives  on  and  on,  accessible  in  every 
public  or  college  library  so  that  it  is  not 
difficult,  with  interest  and  a  little  research 
to  select  types  of  the  well  constructed 
and  tellable  story  to  suit  the  age  and 
personnel  of  any  audience.  When  the 
right  story  is  found  it  should  be  read 
over  and  over  and  absorbed  rather 
than  memorized,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  paragraphs  and  sentences,  which 
because  of  fitness  and  beauty  of  lan- 
guage should  be  preserved  without 
change.  This  method  will  prove  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  teller  than  a  ver- 
batim rendition,  for  a  deeper  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  story  is  necessary,  if  it 
is  to  go  smoothly,  and  out  of  this  under- 
standing a  surer  emotional  response 
comes. 

A  review  of  fairy  and  adventure  tales 
loved  as  a  child  by  you,  and  retold  again 
to  children  now,  proves  very  stimulating. 
You  may  discover  that  the  old,  childish 
delight  and  wonder  in  the  tale  may  have 
sown  a  deeper  seed  which  your  maturer 
vision  may  now  interpret.  For  instance, 
a  personal  experience  may  illustrate  this 
fHDint.  When  a  very  small  child  I  used 
to  bring  out  my  old  "J^^ck  and  the  Bean- 


stalk" book  whenever  a  certain  visitor 
came  to  our  house  and  the  minute  an  op- 
portunity arose  I  would  draw  my  chair 
close  to  his  and  sit  very  quietly  while  he 
read  in  a  sonorous  voice  of  the  wonder- 
ful vine  and  Jack's  experience  in  climb- 
ing up.  It  thrilled  me  as  new  marvels 
unfolded  and  as  I  look  back  now,  I  think, 
perhaps,  my  love  of  travel,  with  its  new 
scenes  and  possibilities,  that  lured  me  on 
long  journeys  at  an  early  age  and  took 
me  when  a  young  girl  from  a  far  South- 
em  town  to  Boston,  may  have  received 
its  impulse  from  Jack  and  the  Wonder- 
ful Beanstalk. 

Many  fairy  tales  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  children  as  they  contain  a  uni- 
serval  appeal  making  clear  to  all  minds 
the  magic  of  the  unseen ;  thrilling  the  im- 
agination with  a  refreshing  sense  of  won- 
der, awe,  beauty,  ambition  and  romance ; 
dispelling  the  taint  of  materialism  and 
leading,  as  Lowell  says,  "To  the  realm  of 
might  be,  our  haven  from  the  short- 
comings and  disillusions  of  life." 

Of  great  significance  is  the  fact  that 
the  teller  of  the  tale  is  lost  sight  of,  and 
it  is  the  story  that  works  the  magic  touch. 
The  personality  of  the  speaker  is  in  the 
background  and  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  thought  presented.  In  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  story  a  close  relation- 
ship of  speaker  and  listener  is  establish- 
ed, reinforcing  the  confidence  of  tfie 
speaker  in  his  own  ability,  and  resulting 
in  such  poise  that  self-consciousness  fails 
to  gain  a  victim.  Through  this  freedom 
a  natural  response  to  emotion  follows. 
The  reader  may  now  turn  to  such  poems 
as  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  Kubla  Khan, 
Christabel  and  The  Cloud — and  in  read- 
ing them  aloud  or  to  listeners  observe  a 
new  gain  in  imagery,  make  believe, 
romance  and  love  of  beauty  as  this 
wealth  of  verse  carries  us  easily  back  in- 
to our  familiar  fairy-land. 

Through  the  telling  of  fairy-tales  to 
the  young  children,  myths,  adventure  and 
epic  stories  to  the  older  boys  and  girls 
and  grown  ups  we  will  surely  deepen  and 
widen  the  gamut  of  our  emotions.  For 
in  retelling  a  story  you  have  thoroughly 
absorbed,  the  images  spring  vividly  to  the 
mind,  choice  of  words  becomes  a  more 
vital  thing  and  emotional  response  a 
natural    outgrowth    as    you    accomplish 
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your  purpose  of  making  the  listeners 
tremble  as  the  "ghost  floats  out  of  the 
window,"  causing  them  to  grow  sad  as 
"the  lovely  princess"  dies,  or  to  laugh  at 
certain  mistaken  endeavors  of  people 
working  at  cross  purposes. 

One  has  only  to  be  ready  with  a  good 
story  to  find  an  audience.  Why  not  try 
it  at  home  or  wherever  you  are  making 
your  home?  There  was  a  time  when 
the  members  of  the  family,  at  least  dur- 
ing their  young  days,  sat  around  the 
lamp,  reading  and  discussing  what  was 
read,  but  modem  strenuous  and  com- 
plicated life  has  made  this  an  almost  un- 
heard of  thing.  Commercialism  has 
claimed  us  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
evening  must  be  used  in  a  frantic  effort 
to  prepare  for  the  immediate  demands 
of  the  morrow  or  else  relaxation  in  the 
theater,  movies,  or  club  is  sought,  so  here 
at  home  may  be  an  opportunity  for  us  or 
our  pupils  to  put  forth  the  best  effort  in 
telling  stories.  Interest  in  the  tale,  in 
words,  imagery,  life  and  things  will  en- 
courage further  endeavor  in  story  tell- 
ing. Also,  the  library  club,  neighbor- 
hood club,  Sunday  school  and  Settle- 
ment will  furnish  an  outlet  for  you  and 
your  pupils  to  gain  more  power  in  this 
art  of  story  telling  and  together  with  this 
power  a  spiritual  growth  will  come  that 
ali^ays  follows  the  passing  on  of  a  beau- 
tiful worth-while  truth  that  adds  beauty 
to  the  lives  of  others. 

It  may  occur  to  some  of  you  that  the 
reading  and  telling  of  stories  in  any 
systematic  way  belongs  to  academic  in- 
struction and  the  reader,  having  passed 
beyond  this,  must  reap  in  other  fields. 
Indeed  this  training  does  belong  to  the 
grades,  high  school  and  college,  but 
must  not  stop  there.  The  mind  is  fertile 
only  in  proportion  as  it  grasps  the  al- 
lusions to  story  and  myth,  found  every- 
where in  literature ;  and  through  associa- 
tion with  other  ideas,  interprets  not  only 
literature,  but  life  itself.  However,  there 
is  the  danger  of  the  academic  instructor 
becoming  didactic  and  the  story  under 
consideration  losing  its  charm.  Brown- 
ing, says  in  Paracelsus, 

'*And  men  have  oft  grown  old  among 

their  books 
To  die,  case  hardened  in  their  ignorance. 


While,  contrary,  it  has  chanced  some  idle 

day 
That  autumn  loiterers  just  as  fancy  free 
As  midges  in  the  sun,  have  oft  given  vent 

to  truth." 

It  is  for  us  to  awaken,  through  an  en- 
riched expression,  the  seeing  heart  of  the 
autumn    loiterer.      In     studying     Mrs. 
Browning's  thought  gem, 
"Earth's  crammed  with  heaven  and  every 

common  bush  afire  with  God, 
But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes," 
I  was  amazed  to  find  not  one  of  a  class  of 
adults  aware  of  the  allusion  to  Moses  and 
the  burning  bush.  What  poverty  in- 
deed! W^hat  dearth  of  fancy  and  of 
dreams  when  a  child  is  robbed  of  Bible 
stories  in  his  youth !  This  woeful  ignor- 
ance was  an  indictment  against  the  en- 
tire class  but  they  realized  what  they 
have  missed  and  were  eager  to  read  and 
tell  other  stories  which  had  not  been 
their  possession  while  growing  up.  It  is 
through  stories  like  these  that  we  come 
to  recognize  the  real  in  literature  and  in 
their  teachings  find  a  haven  in  some 
crises  of  our  lives. 

May  we  not  tell  stories  now  to  groups 
of  boys  and  girls  that  shall  awaken  in 
them  a  new  sense  of  citizenship  and 
lo)ralty? 

Can  we  not  make  our  work  count  for 
greater  service  in  the  community,  by 
selecting  and  telling  certain  stories,  that 
will  aid  in  the  better  Americanization  of 
scores  of  our  foreign  bom?  And  in 
turn,  may  we  not  acquire  through  this 
medium  of  a  world  story  retold,  the 
benefits  of  clearer  thinking,  richer  vo- 
cabulary, poise  and  directness,  and  a 
more  spontaneous  emotional  response 
which  shall  make  us  better  readers  of 
poetry  and  prose  and  more  competent 
delineators  of  character,  through  a  deep- 
er knowledge  of  life? 

Is  it  not  possible  to  correllate  the  two, 
story-telling  and  interpretation  of  the 
other  forms  of  literature,  so  that  the  di- 
rectness and  ease  of  the  story  teller  may 
make  the  ordinary  reader  less  artificisJ 
and  stilted,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
technical  ease  and  power  of  characteriza- 
tion of  the  reader,  give  more  variety  and 
scope  in  the  story-telling? 

Religious  and  secular  education,  of  the 
past  and  present,  has  failed  to  avert  the 
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awful  human  conflict  now  going  on. 
Great  changes  are  in  the  air  and  it  be- 
hooves us  as  readers  and  teachers  to 
grasp  every  means  at  our  command  to 
help  restore,  heal  and  lead  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Story-telling  can  do  much  and  ours 
is  the  great  responsibility  to  so  interpret 
thought  and  feeling,  that  we  may  lessen 


the  burdens  of  humanity  by  giving  them 
glimpses  of  other  worlds ;  add  new  chan- 
nels and  outlets  for  pent-up  feelings, 
through  the  ministry  of  humor;  and  by 
means  of  a  more  sincere  and  sympathetic 
interpretation  of  the  real  truths  ot  life, 
in  whatever  form,  awaken  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  hear  similar  emotions  to 
our  own. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 

PRACTICE  SCHOOL— HOW  CAN  IT  BEST  SERVE 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

Rovillus  R.  Rogers,  Jamestoivn 


IT  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  un- 
dertake to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
organization  and  administration  of 
the  normal  practice  schools.  I  know  too 
little  about  them,  and  you  who  are  di- 
rectly concerned  with  them  are  entirely 
competent  to  administer  these  important 
interests.  Neither  am  I  able  to  trace  the 
influence  of  this  or  that  detail  upon  the 
training  of  the  pupil  who  seeks  to  be  a 
teacher.  I  shall  confine  myself  then,  so 
far  as  the  normal  school  is  concerned, 
chiefly  to  suggestions  based  upon  ob- 
served results  with  only  incidental  refer- 
ence to  organization  or  administration.* 

The  general  topic  under  discussion 
may  be  taken  to  assume  that  practice 
schools  are  considered  a  necessary  means 
of  training  teachers.  Preparatory  in- 
struction and  training  may  safely  be  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  preparation  be- 
fore entering  upon  any  trade  or  profes- 
sion. JHowever  important  as  one  ele- 
ment in  the  making  of  a  teacher  the  prac- 
tice* school  may  be,  its  value  must  of 
necessity  depend  in  some  degree  upon 
the  adaptation  of  the  practice  work  to 
the  supposed  needs  of  the  future  teach- 
er. As  many  of  our  state  normal  schools 
are  now  situated,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
this  practice  work  under  the  conditions 
which  most  of  the  graduates  of  the  prac- 
tice school  will  eventually  meet.  So  few 
graduates  of  the  normal  schools  teach  in 
the  rural  schools  that  the  startling  diflFer- 
ences  between  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  practice  school  and  the  ordinary  rural 
school  do  not  need  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered further  than  to  say  that,  if  the 


state  is  to  undertake  to  furnish  normal 
graduates  for  rural  schools,  some  plan 
should  be  adopted  to  instruct  their  pupils 
in  the  proper  method  of  meeting  the 
problems  of  the  rural  school. 

Apprenticeship  to  be  of  any  value  must 
be  conducted  by  a  master  workman,  and 
one  especially  skilled  in  the  particular 
lines  of  work  for  which  the  apprentice 
is  being  prepared,  for  it  is  true  that  there 
are  certain  basic  principles  of  teaching 
which  apply  to  all  subjects  and  all  con- 
ditions. These  general  problems  are  not 
the  ones  which  give  the  inexperienced 
normal  graduate  the  most  difficulty. 
These  general  problems  are  in  a  large 
measure  solved  by  the  supervisory  and 
administrative  departments  of  the  schools 
in  which  she  teaches.  As  a  matter  of 
professional  prestige  a  teacher  should 
have  some  acquaintance  with  these  prob- 
lems, but  her  great  need  is  opportunity  to 
observe  and  practice  under  supervision 
the  handling  of  a  real  school.  I  do  not 
profess  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
practice  schools  conducted  by  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  state,  but  evidently 
conditions  are  so  different  from  those 
which  prevail  either  in  the  small  rural 
school,  or  the  highly  organized  city  sys- 
tem, that  the  new  teacher  lacks  that 
technic  of  management  which  is  quite  as 
essential  to  successful  teaching  as  a 
knowledge  of  pedagogy.  I  may  be  crit- 
icising imjustly,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  model  and  critic  teachers  of  our 
normal  schools  are  not  themselves  well 
versed  in  the  problems  of  the  city  school. 
Even  when  they  have  been  taken  from 
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city  school  systems  they  have  ordinarily 
been  so  long  separated  from  them  that  in 
many  cases  they  have  lost  touch  with 
their  conditions.  I  venture  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  would  be  very  profitable  for 
the  state  to  make  an  arrangement  where- 
by model  and  critic  teachers  might  spend, 
even  be  required  to  spend,  a  certain  min- 
imum amount  of  time  in  city  schools, 
selecting  for  their  visit  not  only  schools 
having  the  best  conditions,  but  those  hav- 
ing the  worst.  Some  university  lecturers 
on  pedagogy  might  profit  by  a  similar  ex- 
perience. 

Some  of  the  conditions  which  render 
the  ordinary  normal  practice  school  an 
unsatisfactory  means  of  training  teach- 
ers are  specifically  these:. 

There  is  an  undue  preponderance  of 
the  teaching  force;  the  classes  are  ac- 
cordingly too  small.  The  entire  school 
atmosphere  is  unlike  that  of  a  real 
school.  Another  objection  which  pertains 
to  all  teaching  under  critical  supervision 
is  that  the  class  is  not  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupil-teacher  and  I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  one  can  do  his  best 
either  at  teaching  or  love-making  in  the 
presence  of  a  critic,  feeling  the  while  like 
Cassius, 

"All  his  faults  observed 
Set  in  a  note-book,  leam'd  and  conned  by 

rote 
To  cast  into  my  teeth." 

And  again,  pupils  both  in  normal 
schools  and  city  training  schools  are 
sometimes  so  faithfully  schooled  in  the 
favorite  methods  of  their  teachers  that 
they  are  unable  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  other  methods.'  It  is  naturally  not 
possible  to  illustrate  in  a  practice  school 
all  the  different  methods  of  teaching 
primary  reading,  for  instance,  but  what- 
ever methods  are  taught  should  not  be 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
the  pupil  impervious  to  the  good  points 
of  other  methods. 

In  general  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
be  skeptical  about  the  value  of  minute 
prescription  of  methods  of  any  kind.  It 
tends  to  formalism  and  in  most  subjects 
the  teacher  should  regard  a  prescribed 
method  as  a  suggestion  rather  than  as  a 
fixed  rule.  Methods  should  be  practiced 
and  should  be  studied  with  a  view  to 
their  improvement.     It  should  never  be 


forgotten  that  a  method  is  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  is  in  constant  need  of  adap- 
tation to  the  class  in  hand. 

I  repeat  "for  substance  of  doctrine" 
what  I  have  written  for  another  oc- 
casion : 

"A  teacher  with  a  minimum  of  training, 
but  with  a  good  general  education,  wide 
reading  and  special  knowledge  of  her 
particular  subject  is  much  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  teacher  with  a  maximum  of 
training  and  theory  who  lacks  these  im- 
portant qualifications. 

"Under  present  conditions  of  admis- 
sion of  candidates  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  more  attention  given  to  a  careful  re- 
view and  complete  mastery  of  the  sub- 
jects commonly  known  as  the  common 
branches  is  exceedingly  desirable,  even  if 
academic  subjects  should  be  relatively 
neglected.  The  science  of  arithmetic,  the 
grammar  of  the  English  language,  geog- 
raphy as  a  study  of  the  action  and  re- 
sult of  natural  forces,  American  History, 
followed  not  as  a  mere  story,  but  as  the 
development  of  civic  and  economic 
forces,  all  these  are  subjects  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  mature  and  earnest 
students.  For  the  normal  school  student 
their  mastery  has  the  further  advantage 
of  affording  a  broad  foundation  for  his 
future  teaching,  giving  him  an  insight  in- 
to the  riches  which  are  just  at  the  hand 
of  his  pupils  in  the  common  schools. 

"For  this  accurate  and  measurably 
complete  knowledge  the  teacher-to-be 
could  afford  to  forego  many  fine-spun 
educational  theories  and  much  history  of 
education,  no  small  part  of  which  last 
has  no  more  to  do  with  present  day  prob- 
lems than  the  forgotten  fancies  of  ^the 
alchemist  has  with  the  making  of  dyna- 
mite or  the  divinations  of  the  astrologer 
with  the  science  of  navigation.  The  his- 
tory of  education  in  detail,  elaborate 
psychological  theories,  especially  the  his- 
tory of  their  development,  are  beyond 
the  experience  and  the  practical  needs  of 
the  normal  student.  My  own  experience 
with  the  training  of  teachers  leads  me 
to  suspect  that  most  of  the  theoretical 
training  given  to  young  students  who 
have  never  taught  is  practically  wasted." 

To  train  teachers  for  city  schools,  I 
suggest  that  future  normal  schools  should 
be  located  in  cities  and  be  made  a  part 
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of  the  city  system  of  schools.  By  this 
means  model  school  and  practice  school 
may  be  organized  under  real  conditions. 
Such  normal  schools  already  exist;  but 
are  quite  generally  known  among  us  as 
training  sdiools. 

One  city  in  our  state,  the  one  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected, 
maintains  and  conducts  a  training  school 
under  state  patronage  upon  the  following 
general  plan. 

It  is  not  attempted,  nor  desired,  to 
train  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to 
supply  the  annual  deficiency  in  the  teach- 
ing force.  Hence,  this  particular  school 
is  quite  content  to  instruct  a  relatively 
small  number  of  pupils  as  for  evident 
reasons  we  do  not  wish  to  have  a  pre- 
ponderance of  locally  trained  candidates. 

In  discussing  with  high  school  grad- 
uates who  are  planning  to  enter  grade 
school  work  the  relative  advantages  of 
the  city  training  school  and  the  state  nor- 
mal school  are  presented  as  follows: 

Training  in  the  state  normal  school 
usually  gives  the  advantage  of  school  life 
away  from  home  surroundings  and  so 
contributes  an  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  young  woman's  exper- 
ience. The  faculty  of  the  normal  insti- 
tution is  larger,  and  presumably  a  broad- 
er view  of  the  subjects  studied  may  be 
gained  by  contact  with  a  larger  number 
of  teachers.  For  reasons  which  have  al- 
ready been  stated  the  practice  work  is 
regarded  as  less  valuable. .  On  the  other 
hand  the  diploma  of  the  normal  school 
is  most  widely  recognized,  and  hence  the 
normal  graduate  has  a  wider  range  of 
opportunity  in  seeking  a  position. 

The  advantages  of  the  local  training 
school  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
The  pupil  is  not  obliged  to  go  away  from 
home,  in  many  cases  an  important  mat- 
ter, and  expenses  in  any  case  are  much 
less.  The  smaller  number  of  pupils  per- 
mits of  more  personal  and  intensive  in- 
struction in  the  subject  matter.  The  pupil 
has  the  advantage  of  observing  and  prac- 
tising under  actual  school  conditions.  As 
she  develops  skill  and  power  she  is  en- 
gaged, as  suitable  opportunity  offers,  for 
substitute  work. 

As  the  number  of  pupils  is  small. 
rarely  exceeding  twelve  in  the  first  and 
second  years  combined,  the  first  and  sec- 


ond year  classes  are  instructed  as  a  sin- 
gle imit ;  one  class  taking  a  certain 
group  of  subjects  in  their  first  year's 
work  while  the  other  class  takes  with 
them  the  same  group  of  subjects  as  their 
second  year's  .work.  This  enables  the 
training  school  instruction  to  be  all  given 
in  one  half  day  and  gives  the  principal  of 
the  training  school  opportunity  to  act  as 
supervisor  of  the  primary  grades  for  the 
other  half  day.  Skilled  instruction  in 
certain  subjects  is  given  by  the  super- 
visors or  teachers  of  physical  training, 
writing,  music  and  drawing.  Special 
stress  is  also  put  upon  a  careful  review 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  so-called 
"common  branches,"  as  it  is  quite  usually 
found  that  high  school  graduates  are  not 
well  versed  in  these  subjects. 

The  arrangement  thus  outlined  gives 
the  pupils  of  the  training  school  the 
morning  in  the  grade  schools.  This  time 
is  spent  in  observation,  coaching,  practice 
work,  or  substitute  teaching.  This 
method  is  varied  for  six  weeks  in  the 
latter  part  of  each  year  when  the  whole 
class  is  assembled  for  the  morning  ses- 
sion and  the  training  school  pupils  in 
turn  teach  selected  classes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  training  school  principal  and 
the  members  of  the  class.  This  teaching 
is  followed  by  review  and  criticism  of 
the  methods  employed. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  actual  re- 
sults accomplished  depend  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  personality  and  pre- 
vious preparation  of  the  individual  pupil- 
teacher.  I  have  been  greatly  interested, 
however,  in  watching  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  many,  somewhat  thoughtless, 
high  school  girls  into  well  poised  and 
thoughtful  teachers  through  this  process 
in  instruction  and  training.  We  take 
these  young  women  into  the  training 
school  virtually  upon  probation,  and 
while  it  has  seldom  happened  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  discourage  any  candidate  who 
does  not  give  some  reasonable  prospect 
of  success.  But  he  is  a  wise  man  who 
will  undertake  to  set  limits  as  to  what 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  development 
of  a  young  woman  by  two  years  of  such 
training.  So  many  elements  enter  into 
the  comparison  that  it  is  unwise  to  un- 
dertake to  decide  whether  the  normal 
school  graduate  oPig^h^^  buyn^pgjf^ol 
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graduate  makes  the  better  teacher.  It  is, 
however,  the  general  verdict  of  our  grade 
principals  that  they  prefer  the  inexper- 
ienced graduate  of  our  own  training 
school  to  the  inexperienced  graduate  of 
the  normal  school.  This  preference  is 
due  no  doubt  in  some  measure  to  the 
fact  that  the  training  school  graduate  is 
already  versed  to  some  extent  in  the 
methods  of  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  our  school  system. 


This  exposition  of  the  plan  of  the  dty 
training  school  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
appeal  for  its  substitution  for  the  normal 
school.  The  normal  schools  with  all 
their  handicaps  and  limitations,  few  of 
which  are  self-imposed,  are  rendering  an 
important  and  indispensable  service.  I 
believe  that  their  standards  of  admission 
should  be  raised,  their  work  specialized, 
and  many  more  of  them  of  diflFering 
types  should  be  established. 


THE  "PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS''  IN  THE  TEACHER'S 

PHILOSOPHY 

R.  M.  Stewart,  Cornell  University 


TWO  leading  Americans,  George 
Washington  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, placed  happiness  among  the 
first  ends  of  education.  Many  writers 
have  ridiculed  the  idea  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence, — the  "pursuit  of 
happiness"  as  an  inalienable  right ;  others 
have  ridiculed  the  idea, — ^the  "pursuit  of 
happiness"  a  proper  end  of  education.  It 
has  been  charged  that  we  Americans  have 
been  everlastingly  pursuing  happiness, 
but  postponing  happiness  itself.  Perhaps, 
it  is  a  true  criticism  of  us  Americans  that 
we  tend  to  look  for  happiness  next  year, 
ten  years  from  now,  or  possibly  in  the 
next  world,  when  we  should  be  getting 
it  hour  by  hour.  Perhaps  v^  do  hope 
for  happiness  when  wealth  is  secured, 
learning  gained,  influence  and  power  in 
office  secured,  and  thus  emphasize  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  at  the  expense  of 
happiness  itself ;  but  at  core  this  state  of 
aspiration  and  striving  may  be  the  real 
essence  of  happiness  after  all,  certainly 
it  is  of  progress. 

This  leads  one  to  say  that  desire  wjth 
somewhat  of  ability  to  satisfy  it  is  the 
real  condition  of  happiness.  A  soldier 
leader  at  Vicksburg,  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral at  thirty-one,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "I  believe  I  am  as  happy  in  per- 
forming my  present  duties  as  I  can  be, 
unless  by  becoming  better  and  greater, 
new  springs  of  happiness  should  be  open- 
ed for  me."  One  may  be  reasonably 
sure  that  this  soldier  leader  would  not 
have  been  happy  long  in  performing  his 
duties  if  new  springs  had  not  been  open- 
ed up ;  for  growth  is  fundamental  to  real 


happiness.  Happiness  is  not  to  be 
sought,  therefore,  in  distant  countries,  in 
new  vocations,  in  thoughts  of  fancy,  as 
such,  even  though  the  call  of  the  more 
remote,  the  different,  and  the  fleeting,  is 
a  fundamental  condition  for  obtaining 
it. 

Why  raise  this  question  in  the  teach- 
er's mind  when  our  nation,  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  so  wrought  up  over  a 
war  that  is  wringing  out  of  the  lives  of 
even  millions  so  many  of  these  individual 
aspirations?  Because  whatever  hope  wc 
have, — and  the  measure  is  full, — crests  es- 
sentially on  enlightenment  and  freedom 
to  use  that  light  in  the  interest  of  what 
we  have  agreed  is  a  larger  life.  "To 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy**  is 
a  problem  which  can  be  solved  only 
through  enlightenment  and  a  sense  of 
freedom.  Both  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin laid  down  public  education  as  funda- 
mental to  both  public  and  private  hap- 
piness. Our  world  struggle  has  brought 
us  to  the  fringy  edge  of  sacrifice  so  that 
we  are  beginning  to  see  the  purpose  pub- 
lic education  has  been  serving  these 
years.  We  are  getting  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples. "To  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,'  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  every  man  should  have  the  right  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." 

Times  have  changed ;  but  fundamental 
principles  have  not.  New  interferences 
arise  which  tend  to  induce  failure.  Not 
all  of  these  interferences  are  outside  of 
us,  frequently,  the  most  stubborn  inter- 
ferences are    within  o^tfe^O  Interference 
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may  come  because  of  imfavorable  condi- 
tions which  the  authorities  over  us  have 
imposed,  which  would  prevent  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  one's  energy,  or 
limit  its  expression  to  merely  routinized 
lines.  A  second  restriction  would  arise 
as  a  result  of  scanty  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  social  amelioration.  Social  ser- 
vice lies  at  the  basis  of  individual  con- 
trol and  points  to  authoritative  leader- 
ship. The  third  restriction  appears  when 
one's  conviction  of  principle  is  either 
crushed  or  denied  the  chance  of  expres- 
sion in  appropriate  forms  of  action. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  happiness  is 
neither  in  the  end  to  be  accomplished  nor 
in  its  mere  pursuit,  rather  it  appears  with 
the  sense  of  accomplishment  in  an  activity 
which  is  carrying  one  forward  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  his  ever-increasing  wants. 
The  soul  accustomed  to  self-activity  can- 
not be  happy  unless  in  the  process  of  at- 
taining new  ends.  The  man  who  has 
gained  great  wealth  by  energetic  activity 
exalts  "busy-ness"  long  after  his  need 
for  additional  wealth  ceases.  The  stu- 
dent who  has  gained  great  scholarship 
through  the  solution  of  problems  remains 
studious  even  though  everybody  thinks 
him  wise  enough.  The  real  teacher  likes 
to  teach  even  with  meager  pay  or  none 
after  his  body  is  tired,  not  that  he  needs 
"more  teaching  but  for  the  love  of  it. 
Like  Ulysses,  pictured  to  us  by  Tenny- 
son: 

I  am  become  a  name; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart. 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known — cities  of 

men, 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  govern- 
ments. 
Myself  not  least,  but  honored  of  them 

all— 
And   drunk   delight  of  battle   with   my 

peers, 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams   that   untravelled   world,    whose 

margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause  to  make  an  end. 
To  rest  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use, 
As  though  to  breathe  were  life.     Life 
piled  on  life 


Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains;  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From    that    eternal    silence,    something 

more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things ;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard 

myself. 
And  this  great  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the    utmost    bound    of    human 

thought. 
If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  then 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  in  itself  not 
an  improper  end  of  education.  Only 
when  happiness  is  thought  to  be  associat- 
ed with  ends  to  be  obtained  rather  than 
in  the  activity  of  the  individual  who  is 
striving  to  obtain  these  ends  does  its  pur- 
suit prove  futile. 

In  the  light  of  this  bit  of  philosophy  of 
education,  what  are  some  of  the  press- 
ing problems  confronting  education?  In 
the  first  place,  ill-health  is  interfering 
seriously  with  accomplishment.  It  with- 
holds impulse,  becomes  disagreeable,  cast- 
ing a  .bad  social  spell,  and  contaminating 
others,  even  propagating  weakness.  The 
healthy  have  a  chance  of  the  outward  and 
forward  look.  The  free  flow  of  physical 
energy  carries  them  to  new  activities  and 
new  ends.  The  unhealthy  not  only  can- 
not perform  their  tasks  efficiently  but  lay 
heavy  burdens  upon  others.  It  has  been 
reported  that  over  $100,000,000  are  spent 
annually  in  the  care  of  defectives  and  the 
sick ;  and  it  is.  conjectured  that  an  equal 
amount  is  spent  privately  on  account  of 
illness  due  to  inherited  lack  of  resistance. 
It  is  further  claimed  upon  good  author- 
ity that  out  of  approximately  1,600,000 
deaths  recorded  each  year,  670,000  have 
died  of  preventable  causes.  The  econ- 
omic loss  claimed  reached  one  billion  dol- 
lars, measured  in  terms  of  "public  and 
private  care  of  the  sick  and  dead  in  lost 
wages,  but  principally  in  the  form  of  cut- 
off potential  earnings."  With  the  ac- 
celerated growth  of  urban  population  to- 
gether with  the  free  intercourse  of  rural 
and  urban  life,  the  matter  of  public 
health  becomes  a  fundamental  consider- 
ation in  public  education.  Who  would 
have  thought  of  tooth-brush  drills,  or 
nose-blowing  drills  a  few  years  ago?  To- 
day these  are  not  fads  but  fundamental 
practices     in     developing     good     health 
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habits.  A  few  years  ago  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  anatomy;  to-day  it  is  be- 
ing placed  upon  hygiene.  To-morrow, 
this  programme  of  practical  hygiene  will 
be  elaborated  in  all  our  schools  to  correct 
the  physical  ills  already  apparent  and  to 
open  the  way  for  scientific  prevention. 

A  second  problem  confronts  our 
teachers  in  preparing  boys  and  girls  for 
the  problem  of  making  a  living.  It  was 
the  present  world  war  that  brought  us 
forcibly  to  the  fact  of  our  thriftlessness 
as  a  nation.  We  had  heard  of  poverty, 
of  course,  and  had  certain  agencies  for 
amelioration.  Some  of  these  agencies 
were  working  on  a  highly  constructive 
basis,  but  when  we  considered  the  world 
war  we  investigated  and  found  that  our 
nation  did  little  saving  and  exhibited  the 
fact  that  we  were  prosperous  rather  than 
thrifty.  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
France,  Germany,  England,  and  Italy,  all 
surpassed  us  we  are  told,  in  per  cent,  of 
population  which  saved  money.  Quoting 
Mr.  Straus,  "There  are  in  the  United 
States  1,250,000  dependent  wage-earners 
who  have  failed  to  save  anything  for 
their  support,  now  costing  this  country 
$220,000,000  a  year.  There  are  3,000,- 
127  widows  in  America  and  over  32  per 
cent,  of  them  lack  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  90  per  cent,  lack  the  comforts. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  in  this  land 
of  such  vast  wealth,  there  are  between 
ten  and  fifteen  million  people  who  are  in 
absolute  poverty." 

As  education  is  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  hope  to  abolish  disease,  so 
education  is  the  only  means  of  prevent- 
ing poverty.  Poverty  and  disease  are 
twin  evils,  which  we  sometimes  think,  we 
must  always  have  with  us.  May  we  not 
expect, — on  account  of  public  education 
where  thrift  and  work  are  fundamental 
ideas, — such  a  reconstruction  of  society 
that  no  one  will  be  exploited,  underpaid, 
or  overworked  ?  It  is  through  the  efforts 
of  educated  minds  that  shorter  work 
hours  and  more  leisure  for  working  class- 
es are  secured,  that  women  and  children 
are  safeguarded  against  exploitation,  that 
the  mentally  defective  are  segregated  and 
treated,  that  labor  is  distributed  where 
most  needed,  that  wages  adequate  for  a 
minimum  standard  of  living  are  furnish- 
ed, and  that  adjustments  of  a  host  of 


other  difficulties  quite  beyond  the  power 
.  or  ignorant  men  and  women  to   solve 
are  made. 

All  of  these  questions  affecting  the 
problem  of  making  a  living  are  being 
turned  to  the  school  for  answer.  The 
school  must  assume,  therefore,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  training  boys  and  girls  to 
work,  since  homes  furnish  relatively  little 
opportunity.  Schools  must  go  further 
and  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  vocations 
on  the  principle  that  a  trade,  occupation, 
vocation,  or  profession,  is  the  child's 
principal  safeguard  against  poverty  and 
dependence.  It.  safeguards  also  against 
crime,  so  often  associated  with  disease 
and  poverty.  Statistics  seem  to  show 
conclusively  that  work  is  "a  magic  shield 
behind  which  one  can  hide  himself  in  the 
extremities  of  life's  situations/'  for 
crimes  seem  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
unskilled  and  the  unemployed.  The  ac- 
centuation of  interest  in  vocational  edu- 
cation bids  fair  to  attack  in  a  vital  way 
the  evils  of  poverty  and  dependency  and 
with  it  those  of  disease  and  crime. 

Reference  to  crime  suggests  the  prob- 
lem of  promoting  sociality  and  morality. 
In  fact  when  we  say,  "Make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  we  mean  to  make 
the  world  a  safe  place  to  cultivate  group 
life  and  group  responsibility.  As  our 
close  association  in  group  life  has  com- 
pelled special  attention  to  conditions  of 
health  or  means  of  making  a  living,  so 
the  group  life  itself  with  its  changes  and 
responsibilities  entails  the  growth  of  the 
moral  sense  and  the  continuous  elevation 
of  social  standards.  The  German  theol- 
ogical professor  who  justifies,  looting  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  in  the  present 
war  on  the  ground  that  it  follows  a 
natural  law  upon  which  God's  chosen 
people  acted  as  recorded  in  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  is  living  in  a  static  world 
morally.  Our  moral  standards  demand 
care  and  attention  for  the  sick,  and  also 
scientific  means  of  prevention.  Our 
moral  standards  demand  the  elimination 
of  poverty  and  crime.  Our  schools  are 
the  handmaidens  of  societ>'  to  accomplish 
these  tasks.  Our  democracy  which  we 
cherish  so  much  in  America  is  just  that 
which  gives  every  man  and  every  woman, 
every  boy  and  every  girl,  a  sense  of  so- 
cial  responsibility.     Further,   it  affords 
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the  opportunity  of  alternate  leadership, 
the  opportunity  of  each  to  be  leader  in 
something  at  some  time  for  the  group 
whether  large  or  small. 

Citizenship  is  another  condition  of 
happiness.  Who  can  be  happier  than  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States?  No  one, 
because  she  furnishes  the  citizen  such  a 
large  meaasure  of  return  for  the  sacrifice 
made.  As  said  above,  we  have  just  be- 
gun to  sacrifice.  Service  is  nowadays 
identified  with  citizenship.  It  means  to- 
day what  our  sacrifice  makes  it  mean. 
Given  so  much  freedom  within  the  group 
we  respond  to  the  Government's  appeals 
whole  heartedly.  We  are  demonstrating 
to  the  world  again  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  can  stand  the  test  of  in- 
ternational crisis  and  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.  It  comes  about,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  of  strict  adherence  to 
the  first  principles  laid  down  by  George 
Washington  and  a  host  of  others  that 
education  in  citizenship  is  indispensable 
in  a  free  government.  Responsibility  re- 
quires a  high  level  of  vision.  Without 
this  vision  we  perish  as  a  nation.  To  the 
school  is  coming  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  this  type  of  preparation  for  a 
happy  service. 

In  a  fundamental- sense  culture  is  the 
eyes  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. In  a  democracy  we  travel  up  the 
road  together,  at  least  we  cannot  separ- 
ate ourselves  far  without  disaster.  Those 
who  lead  must  be  those  who  see;  and 
those  who  have  the  vision  are  those  who 
have  first  made  a  living,  speaking  broad- 
ly, for  all  true  citizens  in  a  democracy 
accept  the  problem  of  self-support.  It  is 
true  that  many  fail  to  made  an  adequate 
living;  few  gain  leisure  and  opportunity 
for  any  considerable  amount  of  culture. 
Again  the  school  is  asked  to  solve  the 
problem,  not  of  developing  in  this  coun- 
try a  leisure  class,  but  rather  of  promot- 
ing opportunity  for  more  leisure  for  the 
self-culture  of  every  man  and  every 
woman  after  his  share  of  the  world's 
work  has  been  performed.  This  is  a 
democratic  ideal. 

What  is  culture?  It  is  not  mere  ap- 
preciation nor  lucidity  in  learning;  it  is 
not  mere  facility  in  the  use  of  technique 
nor  skill  in  the  forms  of  erudition.  It 
suggests,     rather,     intellectual     balance 


which  grows  out  of  experience  that  has 
taken  many  directions, — the  elimination 
of  false  notions.  In  terms  of  personal- 
ity it  implies  accomplishment  that  ren- 
ders service  to  the  group.  Some  of  our 
needs  are  immediate, .  illustrated  in  our 
present  war  situation;  some  are  remote, 
illustrated  in  our  plans  for  reconstruc- 
tion. The  test  of  culture  is  involved  in 
this  forward  moving  toward  larger  ends 
thought  of  as  of  still  greater  significance 
than  those  ends  already  attained.  Cul- 
ture suggests  well-roundedness  for  ser- 
vice ;  it  is  dynamic  and  never  static. 

The  school  then  is  to  culture  youth  in 
this  sense  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
nation  and  the  world  by  building  up  a 
foundation  for  larger  vision,  by  project- 
ing ahead  of  experience  the  essential 
truths  of  race  experience.  It  will  come 
through  contact  with  history,  art,  liter- 
ature, etc.,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
crises  of  mankind  and  the  methods  by 
which  men  have  solved  their  problems 
in  these  crises.  This  is  a  great  task  for 
the  school  since  the  world  is  full  of  cul- 
ture materials  which  must  be  tested  and 
retested  from  a  score  of  angles  before 
they  are  given  places  in  curricula  or 
courses  of  study. 

In  conclusion  let  it  be  recalled  that 
public  education  is  the  handmaiden  to  all 
realms  of  progress  in  a  democracy.  It  is 
the  primary  agency  of  the  individual's 
education,  a  genuine  expression  of  social 
control  co-operating  with  society  in  the 
solution  of  social  problems;  it  is  our 
principal  agency  in  the  selection  of  in- 
dividuals for  society's  work  and  likewise 
is  becoming  more  and  more  the  guardian 
of  our  vocational  interests;  still  further 
the  school  is  rapidly  becoming  the  center 
of  research  whereby  new  revelations  of 
nature  and  science  are  put  to  the  bene- 
ficial service  of  mankind. 

Whatever  the  problem  of  social  life; 
maintaining  health  conditions,  making  a 
living,  developing  standards  of  ethics  and 
group  responsibility,  promoting  ideals 
and  practices  in  citizenship,  or  building 
up  a  body  of  genuine  culture  materials 
for  race  inheritance,  the  American  public 
school  opens  wide  its  door  of  service, 
providing  a  progressive  programme  for 
the  attainment  of  higher  levels  of  public 
and  private  happiness  and  an  unlimited 
opportunity  for  still  further  pursuit. 
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WHAT  SHALL  BE  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  DISABLED 
SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS? 

Dean  Burris,  Cincinnati 


I  wish  to  first  give  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  situation  out  of  which  our  prob- 
•  lem  arises  and  to  lay  before  you  a 
few  suggestions  with  regard  to  its  solu- 
tion. Some  of  you  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  what  has  been  done  and 
is  being  done  in  this  field,  in  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  our  own.  The 
experience  abroad  has  been  carefully 
studied  and  these  studies  are  now 
available  in  printed  form.  Particularly 
helpful  in  this  connection  are  certain 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  Bulletin  No.  6, 
issued  in  February  of  this  year,  is  de- 
voted specifically  to  the  Training  of 
Teachers  for  Occupational  Therapy  for 
the  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Soldiers 
and  Sailors.  Bulletin  No.  15,  issued  in 
May,  was  prepared  at  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men, 
and  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Evolution  of  National  Systems  of  Vo- 
cational Re-education  for  Disabled  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors.  The  last  named  bul- 
letin contains  an  exhaustive  bibliography 
of  books  and  articles  which  should  find  a 
place,  as  soon  as  possible,  as  a  part  of  the 
training  school  equipment  of  any  insti- 
tution which  seriously  undertakes  the 
thorough  preparation  of  teachers  in  this 
field.  We  should  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, as  we  read  the  accounts  of  what 
has  been  done,  that  this  is,  after  all,  a 
new  field, — a  field  which  calls  for  con- 
tributors and  not  imitators  merely.  It 
too  often  happens  that  we  look  else- 
where for  assistance  and  overlook  our 
own  resources.  In  a  recent  speech  of 
the  Hon.  George  M.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  states  that  when  he  was  a  boy  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Minneapolis,  one 
of  the  church  societies  there  decided  to 
build  a  new  church  and  employed  one  of 
the  leading  architects  of  that  day  to  pre- 
pare the  plans.  Before  undertaking  the 
task  the  architect  thought  he  would  make 
a  circle  around  some  of  the  American 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some 
new  ideas.    With  this  purpose  in  view  he 


called  on  a  noted  architect  of  New  York 
City,  who  being  told  of  the  purpose  of 
his  visit,  and  not  knowing  die  residence 
of  his  caller  replied,  "Well,  that  won't 
help  me  much ;  I  drew  the  plans  for  that 
church  myself."  Congressman  Young 
made  use  of  this  incident,  not  to  indicate 
that  he  had  personally  done  anything  in 
this  field,  but  to  show  that  we  may  often 
go  long  distances  to  learn  things  which 
we  might  better  learn  at  our  very  doors. 
It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  ap- 
peal to  your  most  thoughtful  endeavor. 

Our  problem  is  a  part  of  one  of  the 
very  great  problems  arising  out  of  the 
war,  namely.  What  shall  be  the  future 
of  our  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors?  If 
we  look  at  it  in  the  right  spirit  it  is  not 
merely  a  national  problem,  but  a  prob- 
lem of  the  Allied  Nations.  Just  as  these 
nations  have  stood  by  each  other  in  bat- 
tle, just  so  should  they  stand  by  each 
other  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  all 
of  its  many  phases,  and  nothing  can  do 
more  in  effecting  a  permanent  alliance 
in  defence  of  the  common  ideals  for 
which  we  have  accepted  such  supreme 
sacrifices,  than  hearty  co-operation 
among  the  alljied  governments  in  the 
work  of  rehabilitating  the  disabled  de- 
fenders of  our  liberties.  The  work  of 
the  war  will  not  be  over  until  the  last 
one  of  these  has  had  our  best  eflForts  in 
assisting  him  to  become  self-reliant,  free 
from  haunting  fears  of  dependence  up- 
on the  bounty  of  others,  and  readjusted 
to  civil  life. 

The  number  of  workers  needed  in  this 
field  is  very  large.  In  these  countries 
which  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight- 
ing from  the  first,  the  number  of  men 
who  have  returned  and  will  return  un- 
fit for  their  old  occupations  or  for  any 
new  form  of  occupation,  until  they  have 
been  re-educated,  is  appalling.  In  mak- 
ing our  plans,  therefore,  it  should  be  o\xt 
purpose  not  only  to  provide  for  local 
needs  but  also  to  assist  the  allied  govern- 
ments. 

This  work  of  rehabilitation  and  voca- 
tional re-education,  it  is  generally  agreed. 
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falls  into  three  well-marked  stages. 
First,  there  is  the  stage  during  which 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  predom- 
inates; second,  the  stage  of  convales- 
cence, not  infrequently  of  long  dura- 
tion; third,  the  stage  of  vocational  re- 
education. 

The  problem  of  this  conference  has  to 
do  with  the  second  stage  in  relation  to 
teacher-training.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  problem.  It  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  three  stages  referred  to,  be- 
ing parts  of  a  whole  process,  have  a  cer- 
tain dependence  upon  each  other.  In  no 
field  is  it  more  important  for  ^  worker 
in  one  stage  of  a  process  to  be  familiar 
with  what  is  involved  in  the  other  stages. 
For  example,  one  who  is  to  interest  the 
convalescent  soldiers  in  what  I  prefer  to 
call  curative  diversions,  must  have  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  condition  of  the 
convalescents,  mental  and  phyiscal,  as 
they  have  revealed  themselves  during  the 
first  stage.  And  if  the  exercises  of  the 
second  stage  are  to  be  of  the  most  pro- 
fit they  must  anticipate,  as  definitely  as 
possible,  the  nature  of  the  training  which 
the  convalescent  is  to  take  as  soon  as  he 
is  able  to  do  so. 

We  shall  have  to  proceed  with  our 
plans  in  more  or  less  ignorance  of  such 
matters,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  successful 
teacher  of  the  convalescent  soldier  can- 
not be  a  person  with  a  narrow  prepara- 
tion. The  standard  of  admission  td  a 
training  course  for  such  teachers  must 
be  high,  therefore,  in  case  the  training 
course  be  short. 

The  bulletins  to  which  I  have  referred 
point  out  certain  personal  qualifications 
for  such  teachers  which  are  indispens- 
able. "The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
personality  is  the  first  qualification  of  a 
teacher  or  director  of  occupational  ther- 
apy. The  peculiar  problems  involved  in 
working  with  the  handicapped  necessitate 
force,  resourcefulness,  tact,  sympathy, 
and  courage,  and  these  cannot  be  ac- 
quired in  any  training,  however  elabor- 
ate."   (Bulletin  No.  6,  p.  29.) 

These  are,  of  course,  the  necessary 
personal  qualities  of  any  successful 
teacher,  as  we  all  know,  but  their  import- 
ance becomes  paramount  in  the  cura- 
tive workshop. 


Where  shall  such  persons  be  found? 
What  are  some  of  the  specific  curative 
activities  to  be  conducted  by  them?  What 
shall  be  the  course  of  teacher-training? 
These  are  the  problems  for  this  confer- 
ence. 

In  answer  to  the  first  it  is  quite  clear 
that  we  cannot  apply,  successfully,  the 
principle  of  conscription  in  recruiting  a 
body  of  desirable  persons  for  this  work. 
We  must  depend  upon  a  clarion  call  for 
volunteers.  It  niust  he  looked  upon  as 
a  glorious  opportunity  for  many  to  do 
their  bit,  who  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  be  accepted  for  the  military  service. 
Personally  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
Federal  Government  officially  recognize 
the  workers  in  this  field  as  members  of 
a  Reconstruction  Branch  of  the  Nation- 
al Army.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  patriotic 
sentiment,  and  commissions  indicating 
rank,  with  provisions  for  promotion 
based  upon  superior  qualifications  and 
length  of  service,  would  stimulate  en- 
listment and  give  to  this  branch  of  ser- 
vice a  degree  of  permanence  which  it 
will  not  otherwise  have.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  training  course  the  graduate 
should  receive  a  commission  from  the 
Federal  Government  with  an  appro- 
priate badge  of  distinction.  It  seems  to 
me  altogether  unfair  and  undesirable  that 
a  few  chief  officials  should  be  so  rec- 
ognized, while  those  who  are  really  to 
make  their  plans  effective  receive  no  cor- 
responding recognition.  In  some  such 
fashion  the  Federal  Government  could 
promote  and  dignify  the  work,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  workers  wearing  the  gov- 
ernment's stamp  of  approval,  there 
would  be  a  more  gradual  transition  of 
the  convalescent  soldier  from  the  rigid 
regimen  of  war,  with  its  varied  insignia 
to  which  he  has  grown  accustomed,  to 
civil  life. 

Our  second  question  concerns  the  ther- 
apeutic occupations  to  be  utilized. 
Their  number  is  legion.  They  are  as 
various  as  the  infinite  variety  to  be  found 
among  the  individual  cases  to  be  treated. 
In  some  cases  invalid  or  bedside  diver- 
sions are  valuable  near  the  close  of  the 
first  or  acute  stage  of  disability.  In  such 
cases  it  is  largely  a  question  of  what 
will  be  of  interest  ca^tiifecmeans  of  passing 
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the  time  and  turning  the  patient's  mind 
from  brooding.  His  previous  education 
and  inclination  must  be  the  guide  in  de- 
ciding what  is  best.  This  period  passes 
quickly,  in  most  instances,  and  the  bul- 
letins of  information  furnish  a  long  list 
of  occupations  found  to  be  valuable  for 
those  temporarily  or  permanently  invalid- 
ed. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  to  be 
about,  however,  the  important  work  of 
the  curative  workshop  must  begin.  The 
success  of  the  work  of  re-education 
which  is  to  follow  convalescence  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  confidence,  ambition, 
and  desire  for  self-support  and  economic 
usefulness,  which  can  be  awakened  by 
the  achievement  of  the  disabled  soldier 
during  this  second  stage  of  his  rehabilita- 
tion. It  is  the  period  during  which  he 
is  to  find  out  his  possibilities  in  the 
crafts,  commercial  life,  and  general  edu- 
cation. The  problem  is  that  of  finding 
out  how  many  things  he  can  do  and  what 
he  can  do  best.  He  will  be  most  inter- 
ested and  consequently  be  most  benefited 
by  such  occupations  as  have  a  practical 
value  in  relation  to  his  economic  future. 
He  will  not  care  for  raffia,  basketry, 
weaving,  whittling  out  souvenirs,  and  a 
score  of  other  things,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  involve  the  use  of  fundamental 
processes  required  in  stable  fields  of  pro- 
ductive industry.  However  much  he 
may  be  interested  in  such  things  as  an 
avocational  diversion,  his  primary  inter- 
est will,  for  the  time  being,  be  in  his  vo- 
cational possibilities,  with  or  without  the 
use  of  artificial  limbs.  In  a  word,  this 
is  no  time  for  trinkets  and  trivialities  as 
a  means  of  giving  the  patient  an  encour- 
aging outlook. 

The  curative  workshop,  therefore, 
must  be  equipped  with  a  wealth  of  ap- 
pliances actually  used  in  industrial  and 
commercial  life.  The  problem  is  much 
simplified,  so  far  as  the  disabled  is  con- 
cerned, because  of  the  prevailing  use  of 
automatic  machinery  and  piece-work  pro- 
duction, and  no  better  adjuvant  can  be 
given  to  the  disabled  than  the  proof, 
demonstrated  by  trial,  that  he  can  do 
some  important  thing  as  well  as  anybody. 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  nature  of  the 
teacher-training  for  teachers  of  occupa- 
tional therapy? 


First,  it  calls  for  a  careful  survey  of 
the  whole  problem  of  rehabilitation  in 
its  three  stages.  Second,  the  study  of  oc- 
cupational therapy  in  relation  to  typical 
cases  of  disability,  mental  and  physical, 
to  reveal  to  the  teacher  the  typical  prob- 
lems to  be  met.  Third,  the  technique  of 
curative  workshop  occupations  as  de- 
rived from  a  knowledge  of  psychology, 
physiology,  and  medicine  and-  surgerj*^ 
The  purpose  here,  as  stated  in  Bulletin 
6,  is  to  prepare  a  list  of  processes  from 
agricultural,  commercial  or  industrial 
pursuits  which  may  be  suitable  for  re- 
laxing, stimulating,  co-ordinating,  or  con- 
centrating the  mind,  and  which  ma}'  be 
used  to  restore  self-confidence,  overcome 
depression,  indifference  and  excitability. 

Processes  are  to  be  selected  from  one 
of  the  above  pursuits  which  will  serve 
for  general  exercise  and  for  exercise  of 
special  parts.  Fourth,  a  study  of  in- 
dustry in  order  to  find  out  what  process- 
es are  susceptible  to  modification  so  that 
the  disabled,  with  or  without  special  de- 
vices, can  successfully  compete  in  them. 
Fifth,  the  methods  of  teaching.  The 
work  here  will  consist  of  lesson  plans 
for  use  in  a  variety  of  cases  of  disabil- 
ity handed  over  to  the  teacher  with  the 
physician's  instructions  for  treatment 
and  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  pa- 
tient's education  and  experience.  In 
other  words,  the  teacher  in  training  must 
learn  to  make  plans  for  occupational 
treatment  based  upon  the  physician's  in- 
structions and  the  advice  of  a  vocational 
expert.  Sixth,  a  study  of  the  curative 
workshop  and  its  equipment. 

Such  lines  of  work  for  teacher  train- 
ing courses  are  outlined  in  some  detail 
in  the  Bulletin  just  referred  to  and  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  problem. 

Are  we  in  a  position  to  undertake  it? 
What  are  our  resources  ?  How  can  they 
be  pooled  and  supplemented  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  do  something  worth 
while?  What  shall  be  the  length  of  the 
course?  What  shall  be  the  conditions  of 
entrance  ?  What  is  to  be  the  source  and 
amount  of  compensation  for  teachers  in 
curative  workshops? 

These  are  the  questions  which  I  wish 
to  place  before  you  with  one  or  two  more 
suggestions  with  regard  to  which  your 
judgment  is  invited.     Temporarily.vimtil 
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we  have  a  local  and  well-equipped  cura- 
tive workshop  with  trained  teachers,  in 
connection  with  the  East  High  School 
which  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  be  used  as  a  reconstruc- 
tion hospital,  we  shall  have  to  conduct 
what  might  be  called,  to  borrow  a  term 
from  aviation,  a  "ground  school."  For 
the  completion  of  such  training  as  we 
shall  be  able  to  provide  for  teachers  of 
the  disabled  in  the  immediate  future, 
there  should  be  provision  for  sending 
those  who  have  completed  the  "ground 
school'*  work  to  one  of  the  well-estab- 
lished reconstruction  hospitals  in  this 
country,  Canada,  England  or  France. 
The  time  spent  in  these  institutions  need 
not  be  long.  The  main  purpose  would 
be  to  get  points  of  view  and  inspiration, 
and  to  see  what  miracles  have  already 
been  wrought  in  this  field.  The  expens- 
es of  such  sojourn  should  be  paid  bv 
the  Federal  Government.    Another  sug- 


gestion is  this :  Among  the  disabled  will 
be  many  college  graduates  whose  disabil- 
ities need  not  interfere  with  successful 
careers  in  teaching  or  other  professional 
fields.  For  those  who  show  any  interest 
in  these  occupations,  perhaps  no  better 
therapeutic  could  be  offered  than  a 
course  of  talks  and  supervised  reading 
conducted  by  persons  who  well  under- 
stand what  is  involved  in  the  re-education 
of  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  them.  For 
these,  as  for  all  other  convalescents,  in- 
deed, a  course  in  vocational  guidance,  ac- 
companied by  pictures  and  other  evi- 
dences of  high  achievement  by  the  dis- 
abled in  all  lines  of  endeavor,  would  in 
itself  be  a  therapeutic  of  vast  conse- 
quence. Finally,  since  this  is  a  compar- 
atively new  and  important  undertaking, 
I  suggest  a  Bureau  of  Advice  and  Re- 
search conducted  by  representatives  from 
the  military,  medical,  psychological,  edu- 
cational, hospital  and  industrial  fields. 


THE  PHYSICAL  WELFARE  OF  CHILDREN 


To  THE  Members  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association: 

Your  committee  on  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  children  in  war  times  proposes 
to  you  the  following: 

The  Child  Welfare  Department  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has,  as  you 
all  know,  begun  a  campaign  this  summer 
to  look  after  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
children  under  school  age.  The  first 
step  towards  such  welfare  work  has  been 
to  weigh  and  measure  them.  A  few 
other  items  of  physical  examination  have 
also  been  added.  For  those  who  have 
been  able  to  watch  some  of  this  work 
come  to  fruition  as  early  as  the  present 
time,  the  importance  and  advisability  of 
such  work  has  become  manifest  in  prac- 
tice while  it  has  been  so  in  theory  from 
its  very  beginning. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  your  committee 
that  the  work,  perhaps  on  a  less  exten- 
sive scale,  should  be  undertaken  where- 
ever  members  of  our  Association  are 
working  with  all  pupils  of  schools  and 
other  institutions  that  are  of  growing 
age.  At  this  time  to  make  the  work 
possible  and  practicable  it  is  proposed  to 
have  only  two  data  gathered,  namely : 


1.  Height. 

2.  Weight. 

The  following  scheme  which  may  be 
modified  to  suit  local  conditions  is  pro- 
posed to  you  as  offering  the  best  results 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  expenditure 
of  money,  time  and  effort. 

1.  Height. — ^A  yard  measure  either  in 
the  shape  of  a  yardstick  or  tape  is  fast- 
ened against  a  door  post  or  other  suit- 
able place  in  each  schoolroom.  On  a 
suitable  place  on  the  blackboard  arrange- 
ment of  each  room  the  names  of  the 
students  of  the  room  are  written  from 
above  downward.  To  the  left  of  the 
names  height,  to  the  right  of  the  names 
weight  is  recorded.  Sufficient  space  for 
three  or  even  four  measurement  dates 
should  be  left.  Underneath  the  name  the 
age  of  the  pupil  at  the  time  of  the  first 
measurement  is  placed  in  number  of 
months. 

Procedure.  At  some  suitable  time, 
either  as  the  pupils  come  in  in  the  morn- 
ing or  as  they  go  to  a  recess  or  leave  for 
home,  the  measurements  are  taken.  The 
time  before  dismissal  recommends  itself. 
Pupils  are  asked  to  remove  their  shoes. 
In  order  in  which  their  names  have  been 
placed    on    the    blackboard,    they    place 
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themselves  against  the  measuring  device 
in  the  folowing  manner:  the  heels, 
calves,  buttocks,  shoulders  and  back  of 
head  should  touch  the  door  post  or  wall, 
etc.  See  that  the  abdomen  is  well  taken 
in,  that  the  lower  jaw  is  nearly  horizon- 
tal. (As  a  matter  of  fact  angle  of  the 
jaw  with  a  vertical  is  ten  to  fifteen  de- 
grees less  than  ninety  degrees.)  A  ruler 
is  now  placed  over  the  head  so  as  to 
touch  the  highest  part  ot  the  skull  and 
so  that  it  is  absolutely  horizontal.  The 
reading  then  is  taken  on  its  lower  sur- 
face and  recorded  on  the  side  of  the 
pupil's  name  in  inches.  (In  order  to 
make  reading  easiest  it  is  well,  therefore, 
to  have  the  measuring  device  not  in  feet 
and  inches  but  consecutively  numbered 
by  inches  from  bottom  up  so  that  even 
children  may  read  without  computing.) 

2.  Weight. — A  scale  should  be  pro- 
cured for  every  schoolhouse.  If  one  does 
not  belong  to  the  permanent  outfit  some 
patriotic  grocer  or  tradesman  of  the 
neighborhood  will  lend  one.  The  im- 
portance of  a  scale,  however,  in  a  school- 
house  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
school  authorities  by  these  proceedings  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
get  funds  for  one  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture for  every  schoolhouse.  The  chil- 
dren pass  over  this  scale  in  rapid  order, 
the  teacher  reads  off  the  weight,  the 
record  is  made  on  the  side  of  the  name 
of  the  pupil  in  pounds.  Children  should 
be  weighed  in  their  ordinary  clothing, 
hats,  caps,  overcoats,  heavy  wraps, 
books,  etc.,  having  been  laid  aside. 

General  Remarks.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  weighing  and  measuring  should  ex- 
tend to  each  child  in  the  school.  The 
date  of  record  should  be  written  over 
the  weight  or  height  column.  The  first 
weighing  and  measuring  should  be  done 
as  near  to  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  as  possible.  For  the  present  year, 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  day,  this 
will  not  be  possible,  but  if  our  members 
fall  in  with  the  idea  and  the  matter  is 
made  one  of  permanent  school  observ- 
ance next  year  it  should  be  possible.  At 
least  one  more  measuring  should  be  made 
and  that  as  near  the  end  of  the  school 
vear  as  possible.  In  order  to  study  the 
effect  of  school  life  and  vacation  it 
would  be  necessarv  to  have  one  or  more 


measurements  taken  in  between  the  two 
that  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  same 
procedure  as  before  should  be  used.  The 
age  need  not"  be  written  at  the  time  of 
these  measurements  but  the  date  of  the 
additional  measurement  must  be  recorded 
over  the  respective  column.  The  record 
should  be  a  permanent  one  on  the  black- 
board. It  will  interest  the  children  in 
their  own  height  and  weight,  they  will 
compare  themselves  with  others  and  ask 
why.  It  will  stimulate  their  interest  in 
their  own  physical  welfare  tremendous- 
ly. Through  them  it  will  be  carried  to 
their  homes.  The  comparison,  which  the 
permanent  record  in  sight  of  the  child 
invites,  will  act  as  a  stimulus  by  itself. 
Children  are  usually  proud  of  their 
height,  parents  have  the  same  kind  of 
pride.  It  can  be  a  powerful  lever  for 
good. 

The  teacher,  to  guard  against  accidents 
to  the  record,  which  is  written  in  chalk 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  visible  from 
all  parts  of  the  room,  should  make  and 
keep  an  ink-written  copy  of  the  record 
in  her  desk.  It  is  also  asked  that  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  a  copy  of  the 
record  of  each  class  should  be  sent  to 
Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold.  1466  Chapel  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  the  data  will 
be  worked  up  in  statistical  manner  and 
the  results  published.  Each  child  should 
be  asked  to  take  a  copy  ot  its  own  record 
with  him  in  vacation,  preserve  it  and  re- 
turn with  it  to  school  next  year.  A  copy 
of  the  record  should  be  handed  by  the 
lower  grade  teacher  to  the  next  upper 
grade  teacher  to  start  the  record  of  the 
promoted  children.  Where  children  have 
moved  out  of  a  district  their  record  as 
kept  by  themselves  can  be  used.  One 
starts  next  year's  record  with  the  last 
eight  and  weight  measurements  taken 
the  year  before. 

In  the  next  issue  some  of  the  results 
that  have  become  apparent  through  the 
measurement  of  children  under  school  age 
will  be  given ;  meanwhile  the  members 
are  asked  most  earnestly  to  take  up  this 
matter.  The  measuring  of  a  child  should 
not  take  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  seconds. 
It  is  even  hoped  that  it  can  be  reduced 
to  less.  The  weighing  might  take  a  few 
seconds  more  but  even  it  can  be  done 
very  rapidly.     Th^ita^t^^tabefO^Kand 
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effort  to  be  spent  for  recording  a  class 
is  then  minimum.  Any  class  teacher  can 
do  the  work  after  but  little  preliminary 
instruction. 

As  far  as  the  members  to  whom  this 
circular  comes  are  supervisors,  the  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  by  themselves. 
The  consent  of  school  superintendents  or 
school  boards  should  easily  be  gotten.  As 
far  as  the  members  are  in  subordinate 
positions,  their  work,  of  course,  can  only 
be  done  with  the  consent  and  under  the 
advice  of  their  superiors.  As  this  cir- 
cular should  reach  their  superiors  it  is 
hoped  the  initiative  will  come  from  them. 
Where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  attention  of  the 
superior  should  be  drawn  to  the  matter 


and  his  cooperation  asked  and  no  doubt 
gotten.  The  patriotic  purpose  of  the  un- 
dertaking should  make  a  negative  attitude 
of  any  school  authorities  practically  im- 
possible. It  will  simply  be  a  matter  of 
exercising  some  tact. 

Help  and  advice  of  any  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  be  gladly 
given  in  the  matter. 

Yours  for  the  cause  of  the  welfare  of 
children, 

Randall  D.  Warden,  City  Hall,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

E.  H.  Arnold.  1466  Chapel  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Laurence  S.  Hill,  City  Hall,  Albany, 
New  York. 

The  Committee. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Hiram  G.  Case,  Chief  of  Administration 


THE  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  has  made  arrangements 
with  the  Schoharie  State  School 
of  Agriculture  to  give  special  courses  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  to  disabled  sol- 
diers or  sailors  who  are  entitled  to  train- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith- 
Sears  Act.  These  courses  have  been 
planned  especially  for  this  type  of  stu- 
dent and  will  be  organized  in  such  a 
manner  that  students  may  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  any  month. 

The  curriculum  will  consist  of  animal 
husbandry,  soils  and  crops,  poultry,  farm 
mechanics,  horticulture,  vegetable  gar- 
dening, farm  management  and  all  other 
general  agricultural  subjects.  The  course 
of  study  will  consist  of  from  one  to  two 
years  of  work,  including  supervised  prac- 
tice work  on  successful  farms.  Special 
courses  in  green-house  management, 
vegetable  gardening  and  beekeeping  will 
be  offered  at  the  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture at  Farmingdale.  Special  courses 
in  butter  making,  cheese  making  and  the 
handling  of  milk  and  milk  products  will 
be  offered  at  Cornell  University. 

The  expense  of  giving  the  course  is 
borne  jointly  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Smith-Sears  Act  any  soldier  or  sailor 
who  is  entitled  to  compensation  under 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  is  entitled 
to  receive  training  in  a  vocational  course 


and  receive  compensation  to  the  extent 
of  a  minimum  $65  a  month  plus  cloth- 
ing and  a  family  allowance  while  taking 
such  training. 


The  latest  catalogue  of  slides  and 
photographs  announced  by  the  Division 
of  Visual  Instruction  is  List  38  on 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia 
and  British  East  Africa.  The  list  in- 
cludes 162  titles  and  covers  a  wide  range 
of  topics  including  the  interesting  city 
of  Cape  Town  and  other  centers  of  pop- 
ulation, such  notable  physical  features  as 
Table  mountain,  Victoria  falls  and  Lake 
Victoria,  industrial  studies,  particularly 
ostrich  farming,  gold  and  diamond  min- 
ing, and  the  soda  deposits  of  British  East 
Africa.  The  native  negro  tribes  and 
their  manners  and  customs  are  well 
represented  in  the  collection. 


The  diamond  doesn't  shine  until  it  has 
been  rubbed  and  polished — and  the  real 
worth  of  a  man  doesn't  come  to  the  sur- 
face until  he  has  been  unmercifully  buf- 
feted by  Fate  and  pommelled  by  circum- 
stances. 


Don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  you  are  a  sure  enough  live  wire  be- 
cause you  splutter  a  little.  oyV^OOglC 
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THE  CLASSICAL  READING  LEAGUE 


ALTHOUGH  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  world  war 
has  entailed  many  extraordinary 
tasks  on  the  teachers  of  New  York 
State,  the  .Classical  Reading  League 
started  the  academic  year  1917-18  with 
an  enrollment  of  125,  including  a  few 
from  other  states.  As  the  year  progressed 
many  were  compelled  by  war  duties 
to  abandon  their  partly  completed  work, 
but  23  were  able  to  finish  one  or  more 
of  the  courses  for  which  they  were  en- 
rolled. The  work  was  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Rochester,  and  the  various 
courses  were  outlined  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Dean  Charles  Hoeing 
(Chairman),  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter, Mr.  S.  Dwight  Arms,  State  Educa- 
tional Department,  Dr.  Mason  D.  Gray, 
the  East  High  School,  Rochester,  Miss 
Myrta  E.  Hunn,  Batavia  High  School, 
Professor  George  D.  Kellogg,  Union 
University,  and  Professor  Ryland  M. 
Kendrick,  the  University  of  Rochester. 
The  courses  offered  were  as  follows : 

I.  Latin  Courses 

A.  Caesar:  (a)  Gallic  War,  Book 
VH ;  or  (b)  Civil  War,  Book  IIL 

B.  Cicero:  De  Seneotute  and  De 
Amicitia. 

C.  Tacitus:    Agricola  and  Germania. 

D.  Virgil:  (a)  Eclogues  and  First 
Georgic;  or  (b)  Georgics,  Books  H  and 
IV;    or    (c)    Aeneid,'  Books    VH    and 

vin. 

E.  Horace:  (a)  Odes,  Books  I  and  H  : 
or  (b)  Odes,  Books  III  and  IV. 

F.  Juvenal:  Satires  I,  III,  IV,  V,  VII, 
X. 

G.  Plautus  and  Terence;  Plautus, 
Captivi,  and  Terence,  Phormio. 

H.  Prose  Composition:  The  A  sen- 
tences in  Exercises  I-XV  of  the  Gilder- 
sleeve-Lodge  Latin  Composition  Book. 

I.  Collateral  Reading:  Carter,  The 
Religion  of  Numa;  Duff,  A  Literary 
History  of  Rome;  Fowler,  Social  Life  at 
Rome. 

II.  Greek  Courses 

A.  Elementary  Greek:  Ball,  The  Ele- 
ments of  Greek,  and  Henderson,  An  In- 
troduction to  Greek  Reading. 


B.  Cebes:    Tablet 

C.  Zenophon:  Memorabilia,  Books  I, 
II,  1,21-24;  IV,  3. 

D.  Plato :  Phaedo. 

E.  Homer:  (a)  Iliad,  Books  XVI, 
XVIII,  XIX;  or,  (b)  Odyssey,  Books 
V,  VI,  XI,  XII. 

F.  Lyric  Poets :  Tyler,  Selections  from 
Greek  Lyric  Poets. 

G.  Collateral  Reading:  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray, Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic ;  Haigh,  The 
Attic  Theatre ;  Mahaif y>  What  Have  the 
Greeks  Done  for  Modern  Civilization? 

Honor  Roll. 

Florence  M.  Andrews,  Dunkirk — 
Latin  Ea. 

Emily  E.  Brown,  Binghamton^ — Latin 
Ab  and  Dc. 

LeMoine  H.  Candee,  Glens  Falls — 
Latin  B,  Greek  E. 

Delia  Champlin,  Walkill — Latin  Aa, 
B.  C,  Dc,  and  H. 

•Grace  E.  Coman,  Johnsun  City — ^Latin 
B  and  C. 

Mabel  Cone,  Avon — Latin  Ea. 

Sara  J.  Cook,  Chatham — Latin  Aa. 

J.  D.  Cooke,  Truxton — Latin  C,  Da, 
and  E. 

Francis  H.  Forbes,  Union  College — 
Greek  B. 

Catherine  Hill,  Niverville — Latin  I. 

Louise  M.  Hopkins,  Warsaw — Latin 
B. 

Anna  M.  Jones,  Utica  Free  Acad- 
emy— Latin  Db. 

George  D.  Kellogg,  Union  College — 
Greek  B. 

Martha  F.  Kinnear,  Lowville — ^Latin 
Aa  and  Dc. 

J.  Christian  Krahmer,  Pittsford — 
Latin  B  and  H. 

Mary  L.  Overocker,  Ossining — Latin 
Aa. 

Faunta  B.  Perkins,  Watertown — I^tin 
Aa  and  Selections  from  Catullus  and 
Propertius  (by  special  arrangement). 

Adelaide  Poste,  Canton— Greek  Ea 
and  F. 

Mabel  V.  Root,  Catskill— Latain  Ea. 
Greek  D. 

Marion  H.  Short.  Batavia — ^Latin  Ab. 

Blanche  L.  Sloat,  Watertown — Latin 
Aa   and   Selections    from   Catullus   and 
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Propertius  (by  special  arrangement). 

Grertrude  J.  Tucker,  Alden — Latin 
Aa,  B,  and  Dc. 

Mary  L.  Warren,  Port  Byron — Latin 
Aa  and  Db. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

NoRswoRTHY,  Naomi,  and  Whitley^ 
Mary  Theodora.  "The  Psychology 
of  Childhood."  Cloth,  xix-375  pp. 
Price,  $L60.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Curtis,  Henry  S.  "Recreation  for 
Teachers  or  The  Teacher's  Leisure 
Time."  Cloth,  illustrations,  xvi-299pp. 
Price,  $L60.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Smith,  Wayne  P.  and  Jewett,  Edmund 
Gale.  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Science."  A  First  Course  in  Science 
for  High  Schools.  Cloth,  illustrated, 
xi-620pp.  Price,  $L40.  The  Macmil- 
lan Company,  New  York. 

WooDHULL,  John  F.  "The  Teaching  of 
Science."  Cloth,  xiv-249pp.  Price, 
$L25.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Farr,  Chester  C.  "Laboratory  Manual 
in  Field  Crops."  Cloth,  illustrations. 
x-63pp.  Price  52c.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Powers,  H.  H.  "America  and  Britain." 
The  Story  of  the  Relations  between 
Two  Peoples.  Cloth,  iv-76pp.  Price, 
40c.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Peters^  Charles  Clinton.  "Human 
Conduct."  A  Textbook  in  General 
Philosophy  and  Applied  Psychology 
for  High  Schools,  Academies  and 
Junior  Colleges.  Cloth,  xii-430pp. 
Price,  $1.30.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Kendall,  Calvin  N.  and  Mirick, 
George  A.  "How  to  Teach  the  Special 
Subjects."  Cloth,  illustrations,  xvi- 
310  pp.  Price,  $1.60.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Fassett,  James  H.  "The  Beacon  Fifth 
Reader."  Cloth,  illustrations,  318  pp. 
Price,  72c.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago. 

Bryant,  Sara  Cone.  "I  Am  An  Ameri- 
can." Cloth,  iv-159pp.  Price,  60c. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 


Thompson,  John  Gilbert,  and  Big- 
wood,  Inez.  "Lest  We  Forget." 
World  War  Stories.  Cloth,  viii-340  pp. 
Price,  76c.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago. 

Mahoney,  John  J.  and  Herlihy, 
Charles  M.  "First  Steps  in  Ameri- 
canization." A  Handbook  for  Teach- 
ers. Cloth,  146  pp.  Price,  75c.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  "The  Spartan 
Twins."  Cloth,  illustrated,  172  pp. 
Price,  84c.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Chapman,  Frank  M.  "Our  Winter 
Birds."  How  to  Know  and  Attract 
Them.  Cloth,  illustrated,  ix-182pp. 
Price,  60c.  D.  Appleton  &  Company, 
New  York. 

Van  Buren,  Helen  W.  "Contes  Du 
Pays  De  Merlin."  Cloth,  illustrated, 
xiii-161  pp.  Price,  48c.  The  Macmil- 
lan Company,  New  York. 

Ashley,  Roscoe  Lewis.  "The  War  and 
America."  War  Citizenship  Lessons. 
Cloth,  viii-103pp.  Price  60c.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Cromie,  William  J.    "325  Group  Con- 
tests." For  the  Army,  Navy  smd  Sdiool. , 
Cloth,    illustrations,    ix-96pp.      Price  f 
$1.25.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Gollomb,  Joseph.  "That  Year  at  Lin- 
coln High."  Cloth,  illustrations,  290 
pp.  Price,  $1.25.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  "The  Little  Book 
of  the  War."  Cloth,  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, 144  pp.  Price,  60c.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. 

McFee,  Inez  N.  "The  Teacher,  The 
School,  and  The  Community."  Cloth, 
256  pp.  Price,  $1.24.  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

Matthews,  Brander.  "An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  American  Liter- 
ature." Revised.  Cloth,  illustrations, 
268  pp.  Price  $1.20.  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

WoRMAN,  James  H.  and  Bransby,  Car- 
los. "Second  Spanish  Book"  with 
Vocabulary.  For  Schools  and  Self  In- 
struction. Cloth,  illustrations,  xii-129 
pp.  Price  80c.  American  Book  Co., 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  ChicagdglC 
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Lear,  Edward.  "The  Book  of  Non- 
sense." Cloth,  Original  Pictures  and 
Verses,  150  pp.  Price  50c  net.  Thom- 
as Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York. 

McFee,  Inez  N.  "Little  Tales  of  Com- 
mon Things."  For  the  Home  and 
School.  Cloth,  illustrated,  306  pp. 
Price,  $L25  net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  New  York. 

Chitwood,  Oliver  Perry.  "The  Im- 
mediate Causes  of  the  Great  War." 
Cloth,  xv-270pp.  Price  $L50  net. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New 
York, 

Williams,  Oscar  H.  "Syllabus  of 
European  History."  Paper,  maps,  vi- 
97  pp.  Price,  40c.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago. 

WooDBUBN,  James  Albert,  and  Moran, 
Thomas  Francis.  "The  Citizen  and 
the  Republic."  Cloth,  illustrations, 
xlvi-389pp.  Price  $1.50.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Bishop,  Avard  Longley,  and  Keller, 
Albert  Galloway.  "Industry  and 
Trade."  Historical  and  descriptive  ac- 
count of  their  development  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Cloth,  illustrations,  vi-426 
pp.  Price,  $1.32.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

BuRCHARD,  Louise.  "First  Aid  to 
Voters."  Paper,  63  pp.  Price,  75c. 
Louise  Burchard,  Schenectady. 

HoDGDON,  Daniel  R,  "An  Elementary 
General  Science."  For  the  7th  and 
8th  Grades,  and  1st  Year  Junior  and 
High  Schools.  Cloth,  illustrated,  553 
pp.  Price,  $L50.  Hinds,  Hayden  & 
Eldredge,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Krebs^  Henry  C.  "Being  A  Good 
Teacher."  Cloth,,  153  pp.  Price  75c, 
Postpaid.  Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

LiPPiTT,  Louisa  C.  "Personal  Hygiene 
and  Home  Nursing.  A  Practical  Text 
for  Home  and  School  Use.  Cloth,  il- 
lustrated, vii-256pp.  Price,  $1.28. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Allen,  Clifford  G.  "Fabulas  Y  Cuen- 
tos."  A  Spanish  Reader.  Cloth,  il- 
lustrated, viii-180pp..  Price  88c. 
World  Book  Companv,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Jeschke,  Harry.  "Beginners'  Book  in 
Language."  Cloth,  illustrated,  183  pp. 
Price,  48c.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago. 

Speare,  Morris  E.  and  Norris,  Walter 
B.  "World  War  Issues  and  Ideals." 
Readings  in  Contomporary  History  and 
Literature.  Cloth,  xi-461  pp.  Price, 
$L40.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

Monroe,  Walter  Scott.  "Measuring 
the  Results  of  Teaching."  Cloth 
charts,  xviii-297pp.  Price,  $L60  net 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

Davis,  Sheldon  Emmor.     "The  Work 
of   the   Teacher."     Cloth,   xv-342pp. 
Price,   $L30.     The   Macmillan   Com- 
^  pany.  New  York. 

Warner,  Amos  G.  "American  Char- 
ities." 3rd  Edition,  Revised  by  Mary 
Roberts  Coolidge.  Cloth,  xvii-541  pp. 
Price,  $2.50  net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  New  York. 

RiTTENHOusE,  Charles  F.  "New  Mod- 
ern Illustraative  Bookkeeping."  In- 
troductory Course.  Cloth,  vouchers,, 
forms  and  blanks,  152  pp.  Price  $1.20. 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. 

Dann,  Hollis.    "Junior  Songs."    Cloth, 
207  pp.    Price,  $1.00.    American  Book        ' 
Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

ScHOCH,  Parke,  and  Gross,  Murray. 
"Elements  of  Business."  Cloth,  il- 
lustrations, 216  pp.  Price,  88c.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati. 
Chicago. 

Smith,  Eleanor,  and  Farnsworth. 
Charles  H,  and  Fullerton,  C.  A. 
"The  Children's  Hymnal."  Cloth,  284 
pp.  Price  80c.  American  Book  Co., 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 

Ogg,  Frederick  A.,  and  Beard,  Charles 
A.  "National  Governments  and  the 
World  War."  Cloth,  viii-603  pp. 
Price,  $2.50.  .  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion. "Food  Saving  and  Sharing." 
Cloth,  illustrated,  112  pp.  Price,  free 
on  request.  Doubleday,  Pajre  &*  Com- 
pany, New  YorMizedbyVjOOgl€ 


Quick  Work  is  Usually  Correct  Work 

Which  also  proves  true  in  the 
fitting  of  teachers  to  places 

On  December  17  a  Harvard  graduate  just  out  of  the  Service 
called  upon  us,  renewed  his  registration,  and  we  sent  him  to 
apply  at  once  for  a  $2,000  grammar  principalship  in  New 
Rochclle,  On  January  5  the  superintendent  wrote  us  of  his  ap- 
pointment, saying  "Mr. is  certainly  a  man  of  good  edu- 
cation and  keen  intelligence,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  position  he  is  to  filL" 

On  December  27  a  graduate  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  fresh  from  war  work  in  one  of  the  big  munitions  plants, 
came  in,  stated  his  qualifications  and  registered.  We  had  been 
asked  to  recommend  for  the  Utica  Free  Academy  a  man  to  teach 
mechanical  drawing  at  |i8oo,  which  seemed  a  very  good  fit  for 
this  particular  candidate,  so  we  called  up  the  superintendent  at 
once  and  arranged  an  interview,  and  in  the  course  of  two  weeks 
the  appointment  was  made. 

The  effort  on  the  part  of  these  two  men  was  reduced 
to  the  minimum  because  both  they  and  the  schools 
to  which  they  were  recommended  relied  upon  the 
Agency's  backing. 

On  December  28  we  recommended  for  physical  training  in 
EUicottville  a  teacher  whom  we  had  placed  before  and  who  had 
written  us  on  December  16  that  she  was  free  to  accept  a  position, 
^^n  December  30  she  received  the  appointment  at  $1 150. 

Try  our  Agency  this  year  for  results,  and  often  Quick  Results, 
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Before  Purchasing 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  our  catalog  and  prices  of 

Movable  Chair  Desks      Tablet  Arm  Chairs 
Combination  Desks  Auditorum  Chairs 

Teachers'  Desks     Portable  Folding  Chairs 

"EMPIRE**  furniture  means  QUALITY 


EMPIRE  SEATING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

430  East  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Your  pupils  can  visualize  the  first  steps  in  number  work 

more  readily  by  the  use  of 


BRAOLEY'S 

EMBECO   PERCEPTION  CARDS  FOR  NUMBER   WORK 


M- 


I 


This  excKllcnt  perception  Dumber  work  will  be  found  of  great  help  to  the  primary  te&ebcr  m 
fflmlliarizmg  the  child  with  all  number  eombinationa  from  1  to  10,  There  aFe  twenty-four  cards, 
printed  with  domino  design  on  strong,  durable  manila  ^toek,  with  one  inch  doU.  ReT^er;e  aide  of 
card  i Si  printed  In  large  italic  figuren,  which  form  a  key  for  the  teacher  while  u^ing  the  domitio 
side  for  review. 

Printc"d  in  d:irk  green  ink-— these  cards  are  easily  diacemible  from  all  parts  of  the  sehoolrooni* 
Siie  of  t-ard  fi'^  ^  h*  inches.     Fut  up  in  strong  biisc. 

Price,  per  box^  $0.60^  mailing  ^veight  1  lb.  3  oz. 


MILTON   BRADLEY    COMPANY,     SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 
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S£cr£tafy—K\cvL\^ri  A.  Searing,  North  Tonawanda, 

7V/ajwr/r— W.  H.  Benedict,  Elmira. 

Bx£cutiv£  C&mmiitee:  Terms  expire  in  191 Q— Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson,  Brockport;  Howard  G. 
BURDGK,  Wells villc.  Terms  ejEpire  in  1Q20 — Mrs,  Rose  Mi n nick,  Glens  Falls;  C.  Edwaii> 
JoitES,  Albany.     Terms  tspire  in  19:1 — DR.  H.  S.  WlETj  Rochester;  W.  E.  Pierce,  East  Aurora. 

Ex'O0ch  j¥>fli^r J— President  JUDSON  S.  Wrioht,  Secretary  Richard  A.  Srarinc,  Treas- 
urer W.  H.  Benedict. 

Ctwimitiii^  tfft  Lt'^^isiathn — Chairman,  John  A.  De  Camp,  Utica;  Daniei.  J.  Kelly,  Bingliamtun, 
Dr.  .\.  R.  Hrubacmkr,  Albany;  Dr.  C.  Edward  Junes,  Albany;   Mrs.  Rose  Minnick,  Glens  Falls. 

Cemmittie  ^m  7'meAj^i*  Wfl/art — ^ Chairman,  DR.  Thomas  D.  WOOD,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  Clinton  McCord,  Albany;  Henry  D.  Hervky,  Auburn;  Miss  Sophie  Becker, 
Buffalo;  Mjss  Mabel  Simpson,  Rochester;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Connolly,  Jamestown;  Supt.  L.  W. 
Swain,  Westfield;  Dr.  A.  R,  Brubacher,  Albany;  Edward  F.  Brown,  New  York  City 

Sfeiitii  Committee  i}n  Tiafktrs*  Pefm&m —T^t^,  A,  H  Brubacher,  Chainnan,  Albany;  Supt.  Ray 
P*  SnvdeRi  New  York  Mills;  Mi*is  Ada  M.  Baker,  Noith  Tonawanda. 


SECTION  CHAIRMEN— 1919 

Ciasskal  Stciimt — Pres.,  GrouCE  D.  Kellogg,  Union  College,  Schenectady;  Commercial — Prcs^  G. 
M.  York,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  EiamiiQn—VxQs.,  H.  M.  Tilroe,  Syracuse  University; 
English  —  Pres.,  A.  B.  Si  AS,  West  High  School,  Rochester;  Evening  Schools  and  Americanization  {Eve- 
ning Sch&&l  and  Immigrant  Editiratien  Seaimu  combined]  —Pres.,  W.  C.  SMITH,  State  Education  Dept., 
Albany;  Fine,  industrial  and  I/ausrhoid  ArU^Wx^KX  W.  Jacobs,  Buffalo;  (a)   Fine  Arts — Vke- 
Pres,,  Eunice  Perrine^  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  (b)Zr<>«j^Atf/^.<4 r/:r.  Vice- Pres.,  Majiios 
Van  Liew%  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  (c)  Industrial  Arts — Vice- Pres.,  Alfred  Bingham, 
192    Waverly    St.,   Buffalo;    Stewart    F.   Ball,   liuflalo;    History    Association  —  Prts.^    Edward 
P.  Smjuh,  High    School,    North    Tonawanda;    TAe  A^v  York  State  School  Hygiene  and  Pkysicml 
Educoiion  Association^  meeting  as  a  st^tUm  qf  the  New  York  State  Teacher:,'  Association — Pres.,  Lj  — 
RENCE  S.  Hill,  815  Myrtle  Ave.,  Albany;  Kindergarten — Pres.,  Edith  Graves,  Fredonia;  Libr\ 
Section — Pres.,  Allfn  ABitoiT,  Columhia   UntverMtyj  New  York  City;  Mathematics — Pres^  E. 
Arnold,  State  Education  BepL,  Albany;  Modern  Language  Association — Pres.,  Dr.  Jonas,  New  Y< 
City;   il/«jiV— Pres.,   Miss   Emma   J.    Devendorf,  Gloversville;   Normal  and   Training  Sehot 
Pres.,  Granville  B.  Jeffers,  President,  Training  School,  Schenectady;  Penmanship — F?es«,  Al 
E.  Benbow,  Schenectady;  Primary — Pres.,  Luther  N.  Steele,  Canandaigua;  Pur al School — Pi 
Supt.  M.  B.  Furman,  East  Rochester,  2nd  Dist.,  Monroe  Co.;  Section  of  New  York  State  Council  of  I 
mentary  School  Principals  and  Teachers — Pres.,  Nathaniel  G.   West,  School  No.  6,  Roches' 
Science  Section— Vj^s.y  B.  O.  Burgin,  Albany  High  School;  School  Administration — Pre&.,CHAE 
S.  Williams,  Hudson;  Subnormal  and  Backward  Children — Pres.,  Leila  Martin,  DepL  of  E 
cation,  Rochester;  N.  Y.  State  Science   Teachers*  Association — Pres.,  H.  A.  Carpenter,  West  H 
School,  Rochester;  Sec.-Treas.,  E.  E.  Ford,  West  High  School,  Rochester. 
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In  Every  Ye&r  of  School  Life 

BRADLEY 

Standard  Water  Colors 

;are  used  and  appreciated  wherever  the  best 
in  art  wtjrk  is  sought.  They  are  made  for 
educational  work,  originated  as  part  of  the 
greatest  scheme  of  color  education  ever  de- 
vised, and  have  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  educational  couracs  adopted  by  pro- 
gressive educators. 

BRADLEY   WATER  COLOR  BOXES 

provide  many  BtyWs  and  Bftnortmeiitir 
for  oil  BchDo]  purpoftcf. 

BRADLEY  COLORS  IN  TUBES 

are  uncjtcellcd  In  Queltty  for  hi«h  igtad^  art  work 

in  aehool  or  ttudlo 

BRADLEY  DRY  CAKES 

pre  famoufl  for  thrir  color  vhIuph,  esny  waahine 
and  perfect  spreedine  qualJUes. 

BRADLEY  TONAL  TEMPERA  COLORS 

liquid  in  jarmi^  lemi-moi^t  in  tubes,  provide  a  nu-^ 

pcrior  niedium  for  fin  Fit  arl  work  in 

po4ter^  a&d  diCiiBn 

TFnyr/!>r  ilhiMfmtfd  rirfuhr  oflimHi*'^ 

Mjlton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

RoKioii      Nrw  Yort      PiiibdelpliU      San  Frarciieo 

AiJ anM,      ChJcoKo:  Tuouas  Cuawlks  Co  ,  Aijam^ 

XanajB  Chy:  JJoovtR  Buos.,  A^^nfi 

Toroma:  Geokue  M.  liL^iDi^r  Co,,  Lti»  ♦  Agti. 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Summer 

Session  and   Summer   Term   in 

Arts  and  Sciences 

July  5 -August  15 

offer  to  teachers  and  to  students 
enlarged  opportunities  for  study  in 
substantially  all  college  subjects. 
Provision  also  for  graduate  work. 
Complete  University  facilities: 
libraries,  laboratorieSj  shopsj  farms* 
Beautiful  surroundings  at  head  of 
Cayuga  Lake* 

Full  An noan cement  on  request  to  Sec> 

retary  of  SiiniEiier  Session,  Ithacap  N>Y* 


BO DUO DO OB 


1^  vitamine      imagist 

l^WTT         lorry  air  hole 

.. .  .  camouflcige 

^V  orcis  ^^^^^^^^f    poUu 

.__i.  questionnaire 

junior  high  school  brisance 

and  hundreds  more  have  been  added  to 

webster's 
New  International 

Dictionary.     For  the  first  time  you  can 
find   authoritative   answers  to  your  questions   Q 
about  all  these  new  terms.  ^ 

Facts  are  demanded  as  never  before, 
information  is  indispensable. 

And  never  before  was  the 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
so  urgently  needed  in  school 
work:  never  before  was  it 
procurable  at  a  price  so  rela- 
tively low. 

Regvdar  and  India' 
Paper  EditionM, 

AJso  WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE,  Third  Edition. 
A  New  Book.     1248  Pages.     1700  Illustrations. 

Write  tor  Spedmen  Panes.     FrM  to  teachers,  a  n;w  booklet. 
_  Uao  of  tha  Dictionary— Games  with  the  Dictionary." 

I   G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass,  | 


Exact 


REVISED  EDITIONS 
OF  ALDINE  READING 

THE  revision  of  the  Aldine  Readers  has  been  made  m  the  light  of 
the  most  modem,  most  up-to-date  psychology  and  pedagogf^  re- 
taining all  the  !]e»t  features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new, 
attractive,  scientific  features  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discrimi- 
nating,  progressive  teacher.  The  series  is  now  complete  through  the 
first  four  years  under  the  following  titles; 

PRIMER       .    .    ,    , ,..,....    Revhed  Edition,  1916 

BOOK  ONE Reviied  Edition.  1916 

BOOK  TWO    .,,,.,..  I ...,    , Revised  Edition.  1918 

BOOK  THREE Revii«d  Edition.  1918.  PupiPs  Edilion 

BOOK  THREE    ...........    Revised  Edition.  1918,  Teacher's  Edstloti 

BOOK  FOUR * Revised  Edition,  1919,  Pupil**  Ediiion 

BOOK  FOUR  ...,.,. Revised  Edition.  1919, Teacher's  Edition 

LEARNING  TO  READ -A  MAMtJAL  FOR  TEACHERS.  Revised  Edition,  191 S 

The  Revised  Manual  is  more  extended  and  comprehensive  than  the  old  edition,  and  take^  up  in 
motfi  detail  the  lesiions  in  Book  One  and  Book  Two,  giving  suggestions  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
experienced  teacher  and  indispensable  to  the  iiiexperienctd.  While  the  Manual  stopi?  with  Book  Two, 
the  Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three  and  Fbur  contain  many  instructions,  hints,  and  sugge^^Uons  to 
the  teacher  as  to  the  presentation  and  development  of  each  lesson  in  the  books,  'which  them^et^es 
contain  a  valuahle  new  feature  in  the  questions  and  suggestiona  to  pupils,  under  the  title,  Learning  to 
Study  and  Think.  

73  Fifth  Av©.,  New  York  NEWSON  &  COMPANY  623  So.  Wabanh  Ave.,  Cbicmso 
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Standardizing  on 
Gregg  Shorthand 


o 


\1 


The  dark  areas  of  the  map  show  the  percentage  of  cities 
and  towns  in  each  state  whose  high  schools  teach  Gregg 
Shorthand  exclusively ;  white  areas  all  other  systems  com- 
bined. 

79.8Si(GKCfSlMibBd  20.1SK  aU  olbar  sysloM 

Gail  ffGrecf  SlMrdnd  trar  all  other  n^Kau  m  aw  jeir.20i( 
Gregg  Shorthand  has  been  indorsed  by  exclusive  adop- 
tion by  more  than  i9^  of  the  Boards  of  Education  whose 
bigh  schools  teach  shorthand  because  experience  shows 
that  it  is 

EASY  TO  LEARN  EASY  TO  WRITE  EASY  TO  READ 
SUPERIOR  IN  SPEED  TEACHABLE 
Oregg  writera  have  b««n  awarded  apecd  eertifloatei  from  tbe 
National  Sborthand  Reporters'  AMoetatloo  for  ipeeds  up  to  368  words 
a  mlDotc.  Not  more  than  half  a  doien  writers  of  all  other  systems 
liare  ever  eqaaled  this  speed  in  the  National  or  Internatiooal  Con* 
teats — and  theM.bave  had  from  two  to  seren  times  the  experience  of 
the  Qregf  writers. 

"Commercial  Rdaoational  Statistics" 


Qregf  wi 
nd  fcr  • 


tmplled  bj  the 
aUor    "  — 


Librarian  of  *b9  Department  of  Bosiness  Rdncation,  National  Idnoa* 
tlon  Association— free. 

THE  CIEGG  POBUSDNG  CO.,  Neirr«k,  aicaf*.SaFnMim 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SESSION 

July  7th  — August  15th 


GRADUATE,    COLLEGE,   and 
ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

Physical  Education  in  all  branches  to  meet 
requirements  of  New  York  State  Syllabus. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Secondary  School 
Subjects  as  practiced  in  the  most  modem 
schools:  Oral  Englishj  Knglish,  Mathematics, 
Science,  etc.  Teaching  staff  includes  heads 
of  departments  from  larger  high  and  normal 
schools  as  well  as  mem  bens  of  regular  faculty. 

Spanish^    Conversational    French,    His- 

tory*   Public  Health  Nursing,    etc.,  to 

meet  presert  demands* 
Pedagoiry  *  Courses  to  meet  requirements  of 

the  State  Teachers'  Examinations  for  college 

graduates. 
Fine  Arts  Courses,  Painting,  Drawing, Design, 

Vocai  Music,  Instrument^  Music,  Methods. 

TUmON,  f2S.OO 
BOARD  AND  ROOM,  FROM  $7.50  A  WEEK  UP 


For  further  information,  write  to 
M.  ELLWOOD  SMITH,  Director 
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The  Backward  Cluld 

A  Study  of  the  Psychology  and 
Treatment  of  Backwardness.  A 
PRACTICAL  MANUAL  FOR 
TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS. 

By  BARBARA  SPOFFORD  MORGAN 

With  an  introduction  by 

ELIZABETH  E.  FARRELL,  Superintendent 

of  Ungraded  Classes,  New  York  City. 


FOR  THE  TEACHER  OF 
THE  UNGRADED  CLASS 

T  AST  year  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
^^^  lature  passed  the  Lockwood  Bill,  pro- 
viding for  a  state-wide  training  of  children 
who  are  mentally  defective.  The  ungraded 
class  system  which  has  been  in  effect  in  New 
York  City  has  become  the  model  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.     The  Lockwood  Bill 

provided  that  this  successful  system  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Morgan's  book  will  be  of  great  service  to  any  educator  in  New  York  State 

who,  in  any  capacity,  is  coming  in  contact  with  this  extension  of  the  ungraded  classes 

to  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 

The  material  in  the  volume  is  based  upon  the  verification  of  an  experimental  clinic 

conducted  for  two  years  in  New  York  City  in  which  the  children  were  tested  and  then 

trained  in   that  particular  deficiency  which  had  been  revealed  by  the  preliminary 

examination.      12  mo,  263  pp.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

^M.  *aUL 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S   SONS,  Publishers 

2  W.  45th  St.,  NEW  YORK 

PUase  mention  the.  "Journal"  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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EACHERS'  AGENCY  DIRECTORY 

The  following  is  a  reliable  list  of  Teachers'  Agencies  to  whom  soperintendeiits  of  scheob 
and  school  board  members  may  apply  at  aay  time  for  the  filling  of  any  position. 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY, 


31  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Has   Bssn    Establisrbo    25  Ybaks. 
This  agency  makes  a  constant  search  for  high  grade  teachers  and  recommends  with  care.    Only  superior  teachers  are  accented.    Teadisfs 
are  sitpplied  all  the  year  round.     If  you  need  a  ffood  teacher  or  know  where  one  is  wanted,  eend  pestfeuhin.    THB 
ACTTVE.   GENEROUS   WORK  OF    THIS    AGENCY    HAS    SATISFIED    THOUSANDS    OF    TEACHERS. 


Interstate  Teachers'  Agency 

501-503  Livingston  Building, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  manager  of  this  agency  has  had  twenty  years'  ezperleaoe 
teacher  snd  superintendent  of  schools,  and  ten  years' sncoess 


ageney.    He  personsUy 
re.    The  success  of  this 


lence  ss  msnsger  of  s  rspidly  growing   . 
lects  snd  recommends  csndidstes  with  csre. 
agency  is  ▼ouched  for  hy  msny  of  our  best  superintendents,  ooU^i 
presidents  and  normal  school_principsls.    Send  for  circvlar. 

T.  H.  ARMSTRONG.  Profwietor 


HARLAtf   P.    FRENCH,    Prmsidmnt 


WILLARD    W.    ANDREWS,    Smermtmrw 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  Incorporated 

SmAesSchMb  if  AD  Grades  with  CMpctotTeadMn.       Astbti  Teachers  in  Obtaint  I 

W«  femtw  calls  for  wlda-awaka  sad  fwofrcashra  taacfaan  from  mrmrj  Stats  la  tba  UnJoa,  aad  wa  waat  OKtra  aacb  ta* 

gj  Cliapal  Siraac  Albaaj.  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THB  TIMS  TO  R£G] 


i  profrcashra 
IISTER 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 


A  tU.^^4-    TEACHERS' 
Albert   AGENCY 

mmmmmmam^mtm^mi     34th    year 

NEW  YORK 4S7  Fifth  Ayenue 

DBNVER Symes  Baildinr 

SPOKANB Peyton  BaildiDff 

ADDRESS      ANY      OFFICE 


25  Ea  Jackson  Blvda,  Chicago 

Our  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Businesg^' 
with  timely  chapters  on  Peace  Sala- 
ries, Prospects,  Critical  Letters  of  Ap- 
plication,   etc.,  sent  FREE.     .      .     , 


n 


L  POSITION. 


WCIAUSTS' 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU         / iot  s.  €,ra\d  a  ve..  sr  i  oun.  mo 


Thurston   Teachers'   Agency 


Short  Contract.    Gu. 

i:.  K.  >  i(  IK 


t'ed  Service.    Write  for  our  Free  Booklet     How  to  Apply.    26' 
,     Misr.  221  S.   MJ«}».   A>o.  (  IIU  A(.(), 


^1    ADI/'  TEACHERSr^ 
l^LMtf  IV  AGENCY 


YOU  JOIN  PERMANENTLY  FOR  ONE  FEE— ALL  7  OFFICES 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

N.  Y.  Ufa  Bids. 
Dr.  J.  H.  mil 

Baltiiiiora  Chattanooga,  Tmb. 

MniiaeT  Bids.  Tampla  Court  BIdf . 

H.  E.  Smith  E.  E.  Black 

CHICAGO,  SUInwoy  Hon 
B.  F.  Clark     Mai.  H.  D.  Bars^lt     C  K.  Lottoa  (iiiislO 

**  SHORT  UNDERSTANDABLE  CONTRACT 


Spokano,  Wash. 

Cham,  of  Com.  BIdg. 
PSnlS.  Filer 

New  York 

Fktiron  Bldg. 
£•  L.  Gregg 


St  Panl,  Mina, 

Exehg.  Bank  flMpf. 
Dr.T.Morej  U<jd|rmMa, 


B.  F.  CLARK 
F<ra&der-29th  Year 


oo 
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The  Study  of  Industries  and  Occupations 

The  high  school  curriculum  is  being  rapidly  readjusted  to  meet  modem  needs. 
Community  civics,  economics,  and  social  problems  are  among  the  most  popular  and 
most  important  subjects  now  being  taught  in  modern  progressive  high  schools.  The 
study  of  occupations  or  vocations,  too,  is  demanding  and  finding  a  place — where  the 
aim  of  the  school  is  really  preparation  for  citizenship  and  service. 

VOCATIONAL  CIVICS 

By  F.  M.  Giles,  Princiinl  of  the  Township  Hifih  School,  DeKalb,  111.,  and  Imogene  K.  Giles,  Teacher 
of  Vocations,  High  School,  Cicero,  111.    253  pp.    Price  f  1.30. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is  "A  Study  of  Occupations  as  a  Background  for  the  Con- 
sideration of  a  Life  Career."  This  describes  it.  It  is  a  practical  text-book  on  occu- 
pations— the  outgrowth  of  several  years  experience  in  teaching  the  subject.  It  is 
adapted  to  use  in  the  first  year,  where  in  many  high  schools  the  subject  is  taught 
following  a  half  year  of  community  civics,  but  may  be  used  equally  well  elsewhere 
in  the  course. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  64^6  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


TKe  Riverside  Readers 

Illustrated  by 

Ruth  Mary  Hallock,  Maffinel  Vl^riffht  Enriffht,  Clara  E.  Atwood,  E.  Boyd 

Smith,  Howard  Pyle,  and  Other  Notable  Artists 

THESE  books  are  distinguished  for  the  large  amount  of  copyright  material  from 
the  best  modern  authors,  as  Burroughs,  Sill,  Thaxter,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  War- 
ner, Howells,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  Eva  March 
Tappan,  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  Mary  Johnston,  and  others. 

The  series  embodies  the  best  teaching  methods.  It  thoroughly  covers  the  mechanics 
of  reading,  yet  the  child  does  not  know  it,  so  well  is  that  disguised  under  interest  and 
literary  charm.  Hence,  children  love  to  read  the  books  over  and  over  again,  thus 
inculcating  a  taste  for  good  literature  that  henceforth  is  an  active  influence  in  fashion- 
ing their  thought. 

Adopted  in  Eight  States 

Books  of  the  series  are  in  use  in  over  two  thousand  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  country,  exclusive  of  State  adoptions 


*  'iSir  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  '^cfids? 
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Regents  Questions  and  Answers 

No,  the  Progressive  Series  of  Questions  and  Answer  Books  do  not  displace  the  teacher  nor  hinder 
the  pupirs  mental  growth,  but  these  books  do  save  a  whole  lot  of  valuable  time  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  more  important  work  of  teaching  and  supervising  study.      Write  for  circulars.      Now  ready 

AUebra— Elementiiry  English  Grimmar  Physiology  «nd  Hygiene 

AUebra-Intermediite  Bookkeepintf.  Elementary  Spellintf  ind  Dictation 

Arithmetic  Bookkeepintf.  Adv.  Stenotfraphy  Dictation 

Commercial  Entflish  American  History  Ty pewrit in tf.  Business  Entf. 

and  Office  Practice 

"  Ylo^w  to  Pronounce  the  Names 
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ADEQUATE  COMPENSATION  FOR  TEACHING 
SERVICE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

D.  B.  Waldo,  President.  Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Before  Dei>artment  of  Superintendence,  Chicago 


THE  Allies  have  won  the  world  war. 
The  Central  Powers  have  lost. 
Militarism  for  the  time  is  checked, 
crushed,  we  hope.  Democracy  in  varying 
stages  of  advancement  is  triumphant — 
triumphant  in  terms  of  armed  force. 
After  more  than  four  years  of  savage 
combat,  democracy  is  safe ;  at  least,  those 
who  advocated  its  principles  have  not 
been  submerged  or  crushed. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  linger  with  any 
bromide  elucidation  that  a  genuine  demo- 
cracy is  a  community  of  informed,  edu- 
cated, thinking  men  and  women,  nor 
shall  I  dally  with  any  expansion  of  the 
bald  statement  that  public  school  training 
is  essential  to  the  security  and  perpetu- 
ity of  our  American  democracy.  It  is 
so.  Let  that  suffice.  Also  it  is  true  that 
the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  de- 
termines and  measures  the  value  of  pub- 
lic school  training.  Personal  attractive- 
ness, character,  culture,  academic  and 
professional  training,  all  are  involved. 

The  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  is 
closely  related  to  the  compensation  paid. 
There  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
money  compensation  and  the  quality  of 
teaching.  In  the  long  run,  the  commun- 
ity gets  what  it  pays  for.  In  the  long 
run  children  are  not  given  a  square  deal 
where  the  compensation  to  teachers  is  in- 
adequate. 

II.  Adequate  compensation  means 
more  than  an  exis»tence  wage.  It  means 
more  than  a  living  wage.  It  mean's  a 
culture  wage,  -  a  thrift  wage,  and  pro- 
vides annually  purchasing  power  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  following  items : 

(1)  Food,  clothing,  housing,  and 
laundry.  (2)  Incidental  essentials, — a 
long   list   of,  these    from    the    purchase 


of  which  there  is  no  escape  in  mod- 
ern organized  society.  (3)  Medical, 
dental,  and  sometimes  surgical  care. 
(4)  Insurance  against  fire  and  against 
death.  (5)  Church  expenses  and  con- 
tributions to  legitimate  organized  char- 
ity. (6)  Since  1917  subscriptions  to 
war  relief  funds  and  purchases,  on 
credit  usually,  of  liberty  bonds.  (7)  For  a 
high  percentage  of  all  teachers,  women 
as  well  as  men,  contributions  to  family 
support.  (8)  Social  and  professional 
growth.  This  will  include — (a)  neces- 
sary expenditure  of  money  for  reason- 
able social  life,  (b)  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  (c)  reasonable  expenditure 
for  music,  art,  and  theater,  (d)  member- 
ship expenses  of  educational  associations 
and  the  expenses  of  attending  local,  state, 
and  national  meetings,  (e)  travel,  includ- 
ing lesser  trips,  and  occasional  extended 
trips  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
(f)  additional  schooling  in  teacher  insti- 
tutions, technical  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  (9)  A  reserve  fund  for  in- 
vestment against  the  non-productive  pe- 
riod. A  thrift  wage  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  place  $300  a  year  or 
more  in  interest  or  income  bearing  in- 
vestments. 

Trained  teachers  for  the  grades  should 
now  be  paid  an  initial  salary  of  not  less 
than  $1,000  and  this  should  advance 
rapidly  under  present  price  conditions  to 
not  less  than  $1,600.  In  communities 
where  there  is  a  relatively  high  per  capita 
accumulation  of  wealth,  the  minimum 
salary  should  be  $1,200  or  more  and 
should  advance  rapidly  to  not  less  than 
$2,000. 

III.  Is  adequate  compensation  pro- 
vided for  public  s<E)yi)[j^|( teaching  service? 
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The  answer  is  most  emphatically  no.  Not 
a  single  state  in  the  Union  pays  its  teach- 
ers a  just  wage.  This  statement  could 
have  been  made  in  1896,  and  again  in 
1900.  This  statement  was  true  in  1913 
and  since  that  date,  conditions  have 
grown  seriously  and  manifestly  worse. 
Retail  prices  tabulated  by  Dun,  Brad- 
street,  the  Annalist,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  indicate  an  increase  of  60  per  cent, 
in  the  cost  of  living  from  July,  1914,  to 
the  fall  of  1918.  The  conservative  figures 
prepared  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  indicated  that  the  cost  of 
living  increased  52.3  per  cent,  from  July 
1914,  to  June,  1918.  This  percentage  does 
not  represent  the  actual  increase  for  most 
of  the  communities  that  are  represented 
in  this  meeting. 

The  average  salary  of  all  teachers  in 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1916  is 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  as  $563.08.  The  highest 
average  salaries  for  the  year  1915-16, 
those  of  California,  $998.45  and  New 
York,  $967.20,  are  manifestly  and  pitiably 
inadequate.  The  lowest  average  salaries, 
those  paid  by  some  of  the  Southern 
states,  leave  one  stunned.  (The  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  indi- 
cates that  in  1913  three  Southern  states 
paid  average  salaries  of  less  than  $300.) 

Disreputably  unjust  also  are  the  salary 
schedules  for  a  high  percentage  of  teach- 
er training  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  marked  differences, 
but  the  average  and  the  median  are  mis- 
erably low.  In  the  year  1913,  one  of  the 
states  of  the  North  Central  Division  with 
a  large  group  of  normal  schools  paid  to 
its  entire  list  of  normal  school  instructors 
an  average  salary  of  $1,476.  Five  years 
later  in  1918,  when  living  costs  had  in- 
creased 60  per  cent.,  there  had  been  a 
total  average  increase  of  only  $13  for 
these  normal  school  instructors.  An  aver- 
age increase  of  $2.50  a  year.  Of  a  total 
of  369  teachers  employed  in  1913  in  the 
normal  schools  of  this  state,  217  had 
resigned  by  1918. 

Straws  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  Men  have  been  leaving  the  pro- 
fession by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands. In  1879-80,  the  percentage  of  men 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  42.8.    This  percentage  had 


declined  to  19.6  in  1914-15.  In  the  school 
year  1879-80,  29.2  per  cent,  of  all  Michi- 
gan teachers  were  men.  In  1914-15,  the 
percentage  of  men  teachers  in  Michigan 
had  dropped  to  13.8.  In  the  year  1879- 
80,  28.9  per  cent,  of  Wisconsin  teachers 
were  men.  This  percentage  had  declined 
to  10.8  in  the  year  1914-15.  These  low- 
er percentages  in  each  instance  are  for  a 
year  before  our  entrance  into  the  war. 
The  war  was  not  responsible  for  the  de- 
cline. 

The  inadequacy  of  teachers'  pay  has 
even  become  a  matter  of  sorry  jest.  In 
a  hallway  while  children  were  passing 
said  one  teacher  to  another — "A  penny 
for  your  thoughts."  "That's  more  than 
the  school  board  will  pay,"  flashed  back 
the  second  teacher,  one  of  whose  chief 
assets  was  a  saving  sense  of  humor. 

Said  the  bank  teller  to  a  teacher  who 
had  presented  her  salary  check  to  be 
cashed — "I  am  really  very  sorry  to  hand 
you  these  old,  soiled  bills.  They  are  un- 
hygienic and  possibly  dangerous."  "Oh, 
never  mind,"  replied  the  cheerful  teach- 
er, "Really  and  truly  there  is  no  danger. 
A  microbe  couldn't  live  on  my  salary." 
And  yet  unjust  to  the  teacher  as  is  the 
present  scale  of  salaries  in  the  American 
commonwealth,  its  unfairness  to  the  child 
is  just  as  great.  Fundamentally,  the 
school  is  not  for  the  superintendent,  the 
principal,  the  supervisor,  or  the  teacher. 
The  school  is  for  the  child. 

IV.  1.  The  inadequacy  of  teachers' 
pay  is  by  no  means  inexplicable.  Teach- 
ing, unfortunately,  is  a  profession  for  a 
minority  only  of  the  600,000  teachers  in 
the  United  States  Three  hundred  thoti- 
sand  untrained,  and  poorly  equipped  men 
and  women  are  competing  for  positions 
to  which  they  should  be  entirely  in- 
eligible. Lack  of  professional  standards 
and  of  legislative  enactment,  lack  of  com- 
munity standards  and  ideals,  crass  ignor- 
ance of  many  school  boards  and  other 
employing  agencies  have  rendered  pos- 
sible this  competition  of  the  unfit  against 
those  who  are  trained  and  equipped.  One 
hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  United 
States  are  no  more  than  19  years  of  age- 
Three  hundred  thousand  teachers  are  no 
more  than  25  years  of  age.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  teachers  have  had  no  more 
training  than  the  equivalent  of  ten  grades 
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in  the  public  schools.  Three  hundred 
thousand  teachers  have  had  no  more 
training  than  graduation  from  a  high 
school. 

2.  Some  superintendents,  some  school 
boards,  many  teachers  and  a  considerable 
element  of  the  public  understand  neither 
the  value  of  education,  nor  the  nature  of 
democracy.  In  many  communities,  the 
ideals  of  public  education  are  low.  Stand- 
ards have  not  been  set  and  many  admin- 
istrators who  from  their  official  position 
should  be  fighting  tooth  and  claw  for 
public  school  education  have  really  no 
clear  understanding  of  its  importance, 
and  if  fighting  at  all,  are  fighting  feebly. 

3.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  gen- 
eral public  is  ignorant  of  the  importance 
and  nature  of  good  teaching.  The  public 
is  educable,  however,  and  under  intel- 
ligent, forceful  leadership  responds 
rapidly  to  the  preachment  that  personal 
quality,  sound  character,  and  thorough 
training  are  essential  in  high  grade  pub- 
lic school  service  and  that  these  qualities 
must  be  more  adequately  remunerated. 

4.  In  too  many  cases,  school  boards 
have  been  dominated  by  miniature  watch- 
dogs of  the  treasury  who  conceive  that 
their  official  function  is  to  hold  down  the 
tax  lid  rather  than  serve  the  community 
by  giving  every  child  his  right  to  a  good 
teacher  and  good  teaching. 

5.  Too  frequently  teachers  do  not 
know  their  own  value.  They  have  not 
learned  to  sell  their  own  services  at  a 
fair  price.  They  are  not  organized,  and 
do  not  make  their  claims  felt,  and  some- 
times, superintendents  are  not  strictly 
honest  in  assisting  teachers  to  know  the 
money  value  of  their  service. 

6.  Some  superintendents  cater  to 
school  boards  by  employing  home  girls, 
tvho  may  be  listed  in  what  President 
Swain  calls  "the  part-pay  class."  Some 
superintendents  have  no  clear  conception 
as  to  what  their  teachers  really  earn  and 
should  command  in  cash  compensation. 
An<i  some  superintendents  who  know, 
lack  the  nerve  to  put  up  a  fair  fight  for 
right  and  justice.  If  all  of  our  employ- 
ers of  teachers  had  the  vision,  courage, 
tact,  and  leadership  of  those  who  are  at 
the  head  of  the  profession  with  respect  to 
these  qualities,  tremendous  gain  would  be 
eflFected  within  two  years.  In  five  years, 


the  tax  payers  would  be  giving  even- 
handed  justice  to  the  teachers  of  our  chil- 
dren. Too  many  superintendents  side- 
step, pussy- foot,  and  fail  to  meet  cour- 
ageously the  issue  of  a  just  salary 
schedule. 

7.  The  explanation  of  low  salaries  is 
not  to  be  found  in  our  poverty.  We  are 
not  poor.  We  are  rich.  Our  national 
wealth  will  probably  inventory  from  two 
hundred  fifty  billions  to  three  hundred 
billions  of  tangible,  measurable  assets 
when  the  census  of  1920  has  been-  taken 
and  tabulated.  The  war  has  left  us  rich- 
er than  we  were  two  years  ago.  W^e  were 
able  to  raise  over  sixteen  billion  dollars 
in  four  bond  issues  and  the  fifth  liberty 
loan  of  six  billion  dollars  or  more  will  go 
over  the  top.  The  war  has  barely  scratch- 
ed our  resources.  These  resources .  are 
really  immeasurable,  and  yet  the  problem 
of  just  distribution  of  our  wealth  has  not 
been  solved  with  respect  to  the  important 
set  of  producers, — ^the  school  men  and 
school  women  of  the  United  States. 

V.  By  what  legitimate  methods  may 
adequate  compensation  be  secured  ? 

1.  As  rapidly  as  possible  organize  at 
least  100,000  teachers  of  the  United 
States  for  a  campaign  of  sound,  whole- 
some propaganda.  Then  have  this  or- 
ganized force  make  liberal  use  of  the 
press.  We  are  a  very  rich  nation.  Make 
that  known.  Education  in  a  democracy 
is  imperative  and  rests  on  sound  teaching 
done  by  trained  teachers.  Make  that 
known.  Teachers  are  producers  and  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  share  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth.  Make  that  known.  The  un- 
skilled teacher,  the  mediocre  personality, 
is  not  an  asset,  but  a  liability.  Make  that 
known.  The  selected  trained  teacher  re- 
turns her  salary  many  fold  to  the  com- 
monwealth.   Drive  this  truth  home. 

2.  Much  may  be  done  and  must  be 
done  in  local  salary  campaigns.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Salaries  of  the  Michigan  State 
Teachers'  Association  advocates  the  fol- 
lowing methods  of  procedure: 

a.  Keep  down  other  expenses  so  that 
there  may  be  funds  for  increasing 
teachers'  salaries. 

b.  Standardize  expenses  to  the  end 
that  all  waste  in  expenditure  may  be 
eliminated.  ,     r\r%nif> 
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c.  Organize  and  maintain  educational 
publicity  committees  of  teachers  and 
school  patrons.  The  people  want  to 
know  what  the  teachers  really  need 
in  the  way  of  support  in  order  that 
the  teachers  may  do  their  work  most 
effectively. 

d.  Formulate  a  minimum  salary  based 
on  living  expenses  for  teachers  in 
your  community  for  twelve  months. 
Give  publicity  to  this  minimum  and 
urge  upon  the  teachers  and  school 
board  members  that  it  is  unprofes- 
sional, if  not  immoral,  for  the  teach- 
ers to  sign  a  contract  for  the  school 
year  that  does  not  carry  with  it  a 
wage  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  calendar  year 
of  twelve  months. 

e.  Reprint  in  your  local  paper  import- 
ant material  bearing  on  the  "salary 
problem. 

3.  The  members  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  should  with  united 
forces  back  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  and 
see  that  this  bill  with  any  necessary  prop- 
er amendments  becomes  law  during  the 
next  session  of  congress. 

4.  The  fight  for  higher  professional 
standards  should  be  unrelenting.     State 


legislation  providing  proper  requirements 
for  public  school  service  should  be  pushed 
as  never  before.  States  that  require  but 
six  weeks  of  professional  training  should 
go  quickly  to  one  year  of  such  training 
and  then  to  two  years  beyond  high  school 
graduation  for  all  grade  teachers. 

5.  John  Sherman  said — "The  way  to 
resume  specie  payments  is  to  resume." 
The  way  to  raise  teachers'  salaries  is  to 
raise  them.  A  very  successful  campaign- 
er in  raising  war  relief  funds  when  asked 
the  secret  of  his  committee's  success  re- 
plied, "We  hop  to  it."  -The  time  is  fully 
ripe  for  all  school  men  to  "hop  to  it"  in 
a  campaign  for  decent  and  just  salaries. 

We  need  more  intelligent,  aggressive 
fighters  and  fighting.  Let  vts  hope  that 
those  who  have  been  fighting  will  keep 
up  the  fight  and  by  their  example  and 
precept  inculcate  the  fighting  spirit  in 
those  school  men  who  have  been  neutral 
or  pacifists  in  this  vital  vampaign.  We 
need  a  Roosevelt  of  preparedness  in 
every  school  district,  in  every  country,  in 
every  village  and  in  every  city,  large  or 
small.  Such  men  and  such  women  never 
really  fail.  For  the  child  of  our  day,  let 
us  now  and  here  highly  resoive  that  this 
campaign  must  be  fought  and  won  with- 
out delay. 


WHAT  THE  WAR  HAS  DONE  FOR  METHODS  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

William  J.  Began,  Principal,  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago, 
Before  Department  of  Superintendence 


THE  god  of  war  is  a  great  teacher. 
His  lessons  are  given  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  fear,  hate,  love, 
idealism  and  sorrow  burning  at  a  white 
heat.  These  lessons  are  fixed  in  memory 
by  rapine,  destruction,  and  death.  With 
such  reminders  ever  present  it  would 
seem  that  the  schools  should  continue  to 
apply  what  they  have  learned  under  the 
stress  of  war,  but,  unfortunately,  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  proves  that  the  most 
important  teachings  of  war  are  quickly 
forgotten  in  times  of  peace. 

Vocational  education  owes  much  to  the 
Great  War,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  lessons  will  be  utilized  in 
peace.  Our  enemy  will  utilize  these  les- 
sons and  many  others.  He  is  noted  for 
an  adaptability  that  we  are  inclined  to 


ridicule.  Like  Moliere,  he  believes  in 
taking  his  own  wherever  he  finds  it.  Bv 
clever  adaptation  and  application  of  the 
work  of  others  he  will  get  the  eflFect  of 
originality  and  invention.  One  of  our  be- 
setting sins  is  the  failure  to  apply  our 
own  teachings  to  our  own  work. 

The  war  has  taught  many  lessons  that 
should  influence  our  methods  in  vocation- 
al schools  but  time  will  be  taken  to  touch 
on  a  few  only. 

The  war  has  performed  a  great  duty 
toward  vocational  education  by  provir^ 
that  the  public  schools  are  able  to  give  a 
very  practical  type  of  work  with  enough 
of  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  to  make  an 
independent,  self-supporting,  cultured 
American  citizen,  able  and  willing  to  fight 
for  his  ideals  with  gun,  gas,  bare  fist,  or 
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brass  knuckles.  To  many  this  informa- 
tion will  be  surprising,  for  it  was  not  long 
ago  that  men  went  up  and  down  the  land 
preaching  the  folly  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  and  the  beauty 
of  a  separate  system  as  exemplified  in 
that  ideal  state,  Germany.  Have  you 
forgotten  how  Germany  cared  for  her 
boys  like  a  loving  parent?  (Girls  were  not 
considered.)  Have  _;Ou  forgotten  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  her  school  children 
were  driven  like  cattle  over  the  same  run- 
way? The  American  boy  with  less  effi- 
ciency, perhaps,  but  with  much  more 
spirit  will  meet  that  kind  of  competition 
and  defeat  it  whenever  he  puts  his  mind 
to  the  task. 

When  the  United  States  declared  war 
every  school  in  the  land  was  virtual- 
ly at  the  disposal  of  the  government.  By 
a  stroke  of  genius  an  unprepared  nation 
was  turned  to  the  tasks  of  war.  The 
schools,  casting  aside  tradition  and  pre- 
cedent and  working  in  harmony  with  the 
officers  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  in- 
dustries turned  out  the  kind  of  product 
that  was  asked  for  and  in  a  remarkably 
short  time. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons 
taught  in  these  schools  was  respect  for 
manipulative  skill  in  shop  and  drawing 
rooms.  The  educator  in  his  ignorance 
frequently  ridicules  skill.  He  regards  it 
as  a  blight  that  must  be  removed  at  any 
cost.  He  is  forever  preaching  that  the 
mechanical  process  must  be  discontinued 
when  the  pupil  approaches  the  stage  of 
skill ;  for  when  the  pupil  acquires  skill 
there  is  no  further  educational  value  in 
the  work.  This  troubled  educator  need 
not  worry.  The  pupil  who  reaches  the 
skilled  stage  is  rare.  H  you  doubt  this 
statement  ask  the  pupils  after  they  have 
made  a  typical*  pattern  or  a  piece  of  school 
furniture  in  the  classroom  to  repeat  the 
process  from  design  to  finished  object 
without  aid  of  any  kind  from  teacher  or 
fellow  pupil.  The  failures  will  prove 
that  the  pupils  have  not  yet  degenerated 
into  skilled  mechanics.  They  are  still  in 
the  education  stage.  Who  can  draw  the 
dividing  line  between  skill  and  education? 
Surely  the  pupil  has  not  acquired  an  over- 
supply  of  skill  until  he  is  able  to  make  a 
reasonably  difficult  article  with  economy 
of  time  and  effort  and  without  help  from 


others.  The  tremendous  waste  of  ma- 
terial in  war  time  has  proved  over  and 
over  the  need  for  greater  skill  among 
pupils  of  our  school.  It  is  often  said  that 
trades  cannot  be  taught  in  the  school. 
Using  "school"  in  its  broadest  sense  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  school  is  the 
only  place  where  trades  can  be  taught. 
Through  a  long  period  of  apprenticeship 
in  factory  and  shop,  trades  may  be  "pick- 
ed up"  through  a  process  of  sweeping, 
fetching,  carrying,  running  chores  and 
observing,  but  to  acquire  a  trade  with  re- 
lated science,  drawing  and  mathematics 
the  pupil  must  be  taught  by  teachers 
whose  business  it  is  to  teach. 

War  has  shown  that  the  vocational 
schools  must  turn  out  a  commercial  pro- 
duct. The  day  of  the  fincy  glove  box 
made  for  mother  and  usually  finished  by 
mother  has  gone  by.  The  schools  cannot 
afford  to  build  for  the  waste  basket  or 
junk  pile.  Economy  of  time  and  mater- 
ial may  not  have  been  taught  during  the 
war  but  it  has  been  taught  by  the  war. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  army  voca- 
tional schools  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
every  student  knew  his  product  was  to  be 
put  to  practical  use.  Tasks  that  had  been 
drudgery  became  interesting  under  the 
stimulus  of  reality. 

The  war  has  taught  the  value  of  speed 
in  school  shops.  Formerly  there  was 
much  lost  time  and  waste  motion.  For 
years  boys  had  dawdled  in  the  shops  "as 
if  Hfe  were  eternal  and  the  necessity  for 
earning  a  living  only  an  annoying  pos- 
sibility. Time  was  no  object.  The  pad- 
ding of  subjects  and  courses  became  an 
art  in  itself.  The  drawing  necessary  for 
butcher,  baker  and  candlestick  maker  was 
based  upon  and  closely  resembled  the 
course  for  architects.  A  carpenter  who 
longed  for  a  knowledge  of  the  steel  square 
was  forced  to  digest  the  five  orders  of 
Greek  architecture  as  a  prerequisite.  Our 
training  for  thrift  should  include  time  as 
well  as  food  and  money.  With  the  sub- 
marine preparing  to  fire  another  torpedo 
at  the  helpless  ship  an  elaborate  toilet 
should  not  be  considered  by  the  passen- 
ger. The  wise  man  strips  off  non-essen- 
tials in  such  an  emergency  and  jump^i. 
The  schools  should  adopt  the  same 
guiding  principle.  A  serious  defect 
in    the    schools    was    their  practice    of 
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forever  digging  broad  foundations — ^and 
shallow.  These  foundations  were  planned 
so  broad  and  on  so  extensive  a  scale  that 
the  builders  rarely  had  time  to  begin  work 
on  the  superstructure.  If  the  German 
Mars  had  played  the  war  game  fairly  the 
schools  might  yet  be  digging  broad  foun- 
dations ;  but  with  an  unscrupulous  enemy 
knocking  at  the  gates  they  were  forced 
to  build  upward  on  the  chance  that  the 
foundations  would  hold. 

The  war  has  taught  the  value  of  inten- 
sive shop  and  drawing  courses  planned 
for  a  specific  need.  The  army  vocational 
schools  have  proved  the  value  of  long, 
daily  periods  in  the  shop.  The  intensive 
training  given  for  eight  hours  a  day  over 
a  period  of  eight  weeks  gave  remarkable 
results.  This  plan  is  probably  not  feasi- 
ble in  its  entirety  in  the  schools  under 
ordinary  conditions  but  it  points  the  way 
to  a  better  system.  The  doubling,  trip- 
ling or  quadrupling  of  periods  adds  great- 
ly to  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  by 
eliminating  loss  of  time  in  changing  from 
class  to  class  and  machine  to  ipachine. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  the  need  for 
co-operation  between  the  schools  and  in- 
dustry. Unless  the  schools  keep  pace 
with  industrial  development  they  will  be 
discredited  and  their  value  will  be  serious- 
ly reduced.  The  isolation  of  the  schools 
tends  towards  2^  worship  of  tradition.  To 
illustrate:  After  the  war  was  well  under 
way  the  war  department  issued  a  call  for 
mechanics,  giving  the  proportion  that 
would  be  needed  from  each  trade.  For 
this  draft  the  automobile  tradesmen  led, 
with  a  percentage  of  seventy.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear  very  few  schools  in  the 
country  except  private  ones  had  ever  re- 
garded the  automobile  as  a  subject  for 
thorough  study  in  its  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical aspects.  During  the  war  new  schools 
with  complete  equipment  had  to  be  open- 
ed in  all  sections  of  the  country  for  this 
purpose.  For  years  the  school  had  watch- 
ed the  development  of  the  automobile  as 
a  thing  apart  from  school  work.  It  was 
interesting  to  be  sure  but  it  had  no  place 
in  the  course  of  studv.  These  schools 
had  followed  the  traditional  programme 
of  the  manual  training  high  school  of  the 
eighties  and  some  are  doing  it  yet.  The 
automobile   announced   its   coming   with 


foul  odors,  loud  noises  and  sudden  death, 
but  the  schools  dozed  on. 

War  has  taught  another  interesting  les- 
son, namely,  that  school  boys  are  often 
equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  men.  The 
Civil  War  was  fought  by  boys,  the  Great 
War  was  fought  by  boys  and  very  young 
men.  Their  work  has  proved  .that  boys 
thrive  under  the  pressure  of  responsibil- 
ity. The  schools  have  preached  "Th- 
child  is  father  to  the  man"  but  they  have 
practiced  "Once  a  child  always  a  child." 
Many  schools  give  toys  for  realities — ^toy 
work,  toy  thoughts  and  toy  responsibil- 
ities up  to  the  day  of  graduation.  The 
day  after,  the  graduate  meets  real  respon- 
sibilities without  preparation.  It  speaks 
well  for  his  character  that  he  so  often  suc- 
ceeds. We  have  seen  during  the  last 
year  immature  boys  whom  the  schools 
had  never  considered  responsible  go  forth 
with  high  motives  and  with  a  smile  give 
up  for  an  ideal  the  life  which  seemed  so 
full  of  the  promise  of  happiness  and 
achievement.  Surely  the  war  has  proved 
that  boys  of  16  to  18  years  can  be  trusted 
to  bear  the  responsibilities  that  devolve 
upon  men.  Therefore,  the  schools  should 
place  upon  its  older  pupils  genuine  school 
responsibilities  that  will  prepare  for  the 
responsibilities  of  life. 

Can  the  school  ignore  the  lesson  of  the 
war?  Only  a  few  have  been  mentioned 
but  there  are  scores  of  others.  Many  of 
the  needs  of  war  are  the  needs  of  peace 
but  in  condensed  form.  Vocational  edu- 
cation has  had  the  opportunity  to  prove 
its  worth  to  a  doubting  world  as  if  by  a 
miracle.  To  keep  the  confidence  of  the 
people  it  must  minister  to  needs  long 
neglected  by  the  schools.  It  must  aid  in 
giving  every  boy  and  girl  throughout  the 
land  the  power  to  earn  a  living  and  the 
culture  to  enjoy  it. 


If  your  word  is  worth  a  hundred  cent? 
on  the  dollar,  your  reputation  will  be  as 
good  as  gold. 

Concentrate  your  efforts,  for  concen- 
tration means  accuracy,  and  accurao' 
means  efficiencv. 


When  difficulties  confront  you,  meet 
them,  greet  them,  beat  themjQ[e 
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SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY 

Prof.  Adam  Walker,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 


ONE  of  the  problems  encountered 
by  whoever  makes  bold  to  speak 
upon  any  social  fact  is  that  of 
determining  whether  that  fact  is  an  is- 
olated one  and  therefore  worthy  of  little 
attention  or  bound  up  as  cause  or  se- 
quence with  other  matters  and  therefore 
worthy  of  considerable  attention.  He 
must  also  determine  whether  that,  which 
occupies  his  time,  and  that  of  his  hearers, 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  brain-storm  and 
temporary  or  whether  it  is  one  of  those 
great  glacial  movements  which  proceed 
in  the  depths  and  are  eternal  in  their 
consequences.  These  are  often  very  dif- 
ficult to  detect.  Late  in  the  17th  century 
a  great  fire  broke  out  in  London  which 
destroyed  a  very  large  pqrtion  of  the  city 
and  so  fixed  itself  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  people  that  even  yet  the  phrase, 
"London  fire"  is  a  kind  of  synonym  for 
destruction.  Late  in  the  same  century  the 
Bank  of  England  received  its  charter 
from  the  government  and  soon  after  be- 
gan its  career.  The  former  event  so 
spectacular  and  enthralling  had  no  very 
far  reaching  results;  the  latter,  hardly 
noticed  at  the  time  outside  a  little  inter- 
ested circle,  has  had  a  formative  influ- 
ence financially  not  only  upon  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  but  upon  the  Occidental 
world;  and  stands  to-day  at  the  very 
pinnacle  of  its  power  exercising  a  func- 
tion so  far  reaching  that  future  histor- 
ians may  assign  to  it  the  role  of  casting 
the  die  between  liberty  and  despotism  in 
the  present  struggle.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  much  interest  in  and  talk  about 
certain  individuals  and  events  in  the 
Roman  World  1900  years  ago  and  yet 
the  doings  of  those  individuals  and  those 
events  have  mostly  passed  into  the  dis- 
card. But  in  a  distant  province,  a  cer- 
tain obscure  carpenter  before  he  paid  the 
death  penalty  for  his  radicalism,  gave  ut- 
terance to  certain  principles  and  com- 
ported himself  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
cult  came  into  being  with  the  life  and 
teaching  of  this  carpenter  as  its  founda- 
tion; and  this  cult  has  grown  until  to- 
day it  embraces  the  Occidental  world 
and  its  adherents  have  laid  out  for  them- 
selves  no   less   a   programme   than   the 


christianization  of  the  whole  world.  This 
is  a  glacial  movement.  How  stands  dem- 
ocracy in  this  respect?  Is  it  to  be  tem- 
porary, passing,  or  is  it  a  profound  so- 
cial movement  destined  to  permanency 
and  a  glorious  future?  There  are  not 
wanting  holders  of  each  of  these  views. 
W.  H.  Lecky,  the  English  historian,  sat- 
isfied himself  and  no  doubt  many  others 
that  democracy  was  to  enjoy  no  pro- 
longed existence.  But  in  the  last  three 
quarters  of  a  century  the  weight  of  opin- 
ion has,  I  think,  been  for  democracy. 
May  I  quote  a  few  of  these  opinions : 

Mathew  Arnold  says,  "The  superior- 
ity of  the  tipper  class  over  all  others  is 
^no  longer  so  great;  the  willingness  of  the 
others  to  recognize  that  superiority  is  no 
longer  so  ready.  The  growing  power  in 
Europe  is  democracy ;  and  France  has 
organized  democracy  with  a  certain  in- 
disputable grandeur  and  success." 

DeTocqueville  says,  "In  running  over 
the  pages  of  our  (French)  history  for 
700  years,  we  shall  scarcely  find  a  single 
great  event  which  has  not  promoted 
equality  of  condition."  "The  Crusades 
and  the  English  wars  decimated  the 
nobles  and  divided  their  possessions.  The 
municipal  corporations  introduced  dem- 
ocratic liberty  into  the  bosom  of  -feudal 
monarchy;  the  inventors  of  fire-arms 
equalized  the  vassal  and  the  noble  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  the  art  of  printing  opened 
the  same  resources  to  the  minds  of  all 
classes;  the  post  office  brought  knowl- 
edge alike  to  the  door  of  the  cottage  and 
to  the  gate  of  the  palace ;  and  Protestant- 
ism proclaimed  that  all  men  are  alike 
able  to  find  the  road  to  heaven.  The  dis- 
covery of  America  opened  up  a  thous- 
and new  paths  to  fortune,  and  led  ob- 
scure adventurers  to  wealth  and  power." 

And  again:  "The  various  occurrences 
of  national  existence  have  everywhere 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  democracy. 
All  men  have  aided  it  by  their  exertions, 
both  those  who  have  intentionally  labor- 
ed in  its  cause,  and  those  who  have  'serv- 
ed it  unwittingly ;  those  who  have  fought 
for  it  and  those  who  have  declared 
themselves  its  opponents,  have  all  been 
driven  along  in  the  same  trackl^t^e  all 
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labored  to  one  end ;  some  ignorantly  and 
some  unwillingly,  all  have  been  blind  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  God." 

Professor  Garner  says,  "Democracy 
has  advanced  until  it  has  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
has  in  effect  wrought  a  profound  and 
far-reaching  revolution  throughout 
Europe  and  America,  though  in  most  in- 
stances it  has  been  effected  without  acts 
of  violence  or  change  in  the  external 
framework  of  the  government.  Its  con- 
tinued spread  is  inevitable  and  irresist- 
ible, and  no  hand  can  stay  its  advances. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  the  opinion 
has  been  steadily  gaining  ground  that  the 
masses  are  as  well  qualified  for.  govern- 
ing and  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than 
any  small  minority,  however  respected 
or  highly  trained." 

Professor  Ross  says,  "The  movement 
toward  democracy  is  world-wide  and 
tidal.  It  has  gone  on  for  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  and  has  invaded  every  home 
of  white  men.  Even  seventy-odd  years 
ago  Sydney  Smith  could  liken  its  oppon- 
ents to  Dame  Partington  trying  to  sweep 
back  the  Atlantic  with  a  broom.  It  may 
be  dammed  for  a  decade ;  for  a  life-time, 
never.  Universal  suffrage,  confesses  a 
critic,  'has  the  majesty  of  doom.'  Race 
is  no  barrier  to  it;  yesterday  it  was  the 
English,  or  Danes  or  Germans  that  made 
the  great  stride  forward.  To-day  it  is 
the  Japanese,  Persians,  Turks.  To-mor- 
row it  may  be  Hindoos  or  Chinese  or 
Burmans.  Even  the  'changeless  East' 
thrills  with  the  electric  impulse,  and  pres- 
ently for  a  sample  of  'Oriental'  govern- 
ment we  shall  need  to  look  to  Zanzibar 
of  Borneo." 

It  is  a  matter  patent  to  all  mature  per- 
sons that  the  world  of  men  needs  con- 
stant reorganization.  I  do  not  refer  to 
reforms,  nor  to  the  necessity,  upon  oc- 
casion, of  transforming  an  outworn  sys- 
tem into  something  more  suited  to  the 
needs  of  a  new  condition ;  but  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  hold  the  directive  posi- 
tions in  our  social  structure  are  constant- 
ly dropping  from  the  stage  of  activity, 
either  through  death  or  retirement,  and 
their  places  must  be  filled  by  an  incom- 
ing, and  as  yet  an  untried  generation. 
There  are  no  more  than  two  principles 
according  to  which  these  leaders  which 


are  to  stand  between  us  and  anarchy  are 
to  be  picked.  The  first  is  the  biological 
principle  of  heredity;  the  second  is  com- 
petition. Neither  is  now,  nor  probably 
has  ever  been  used  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  the  other;  but  for  most  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  measured  by 
area  over  most  of  it  now,  heredity  is  a 
determining  factor. 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion it  is  incongruous.  Long  habit- 
ude has  reconciled  us  to  the  thought  that 
a  man  should  rule  Austria-Hungary  be- 
cause he  is  a  Hapsburg,  or  Germany  be- 
cause he  is  a  Hohenzollern,  or  England 
because  he  is  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Windsor;  but  if  some  device  had  existed 
whereby  French  literature  could  have 
been  produced  by  a  Boubon,  or  Russian 
by  a  Romanoff,  or  English  by  a  hJtewart, 
in  any  given  period,  how  much  of 
drudgery  students  would  be  relieved  of, 
and  how  much  pleasure  to  scholars  be 
denied. 

Suppose  further  that  a  future  man- 
ager of  the  Detroit  Tigers  should  in- 
clude among  his  players  a  son  of  Ty 
Cobb  because  of  his  father's  batting  aver- 
age. The  crowds  demanding  entrance  at 
the  gates  would  soon  diminish.  If  the 
Tigers  alone  should  introduce  the  innov- 
ation of  selecting  their  artist  out  of  a 
lineage  of  baseball  blue  blood,  how  long 
would  the  enthusiasm  of  the  City  of 
Straits  follow  the  team?  And  if  all  base- 
balldom  should  adopt  the  same  method, 
what  a  slough  of  mediocrity  would  en- 
gulf the  great  American  game. 

But  a  fact  is  proberbially  a  very  stub- 
born thing,  and  the  fact  remains  that 
heredity  once  held  a  merely  exclusive,  lat- 
er a  predominant,  and  still  holds  an  im- 
portant position  in  determining  social 
function.  How  can  it  be  that  this  hoary 
old  world  has  so  long  obstructed  its  own 
progress,  so  cunningly  calculated  to  cause 
its  flowers  of  genius  to  blush  unseen,  and 
to  smear  over  the  face  of  all  humanity 
the  suffocating  crust  of  respectable  me- 
diocrity? 

In  the  first  place  the  principle  of  he- 
redity is  simple.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  place  within  the  grasp  of  the  son  the 
tools  wielded  by  the  father,  but  which 
age  or  death  ha^e.,com^|Ue^^gi^  re- 
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linquish.  Spencer,  writing  upon  the 
Gild,  has  this  to  say,  "Already  it  has 
been  shown  that  naturally  as  they  be- 
come specialized,  occupations  tend  to  be- 
come family  occupations;  and  as  fami- 
lies grow  into  stirps,  to  become  the  oc- 
cupations of  increasing  clusters  of  rela- 
tions. Alike  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  each  descendent  is  initiated  in  the 
art  and  mystery  of  the  craft,  and  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  admis- 
sion as  a  worker  in  any  other  group  than 
the  domestic  one,  he  falls  into  the  inher- 
ited kind  of  business,  and  class  monop- 
olizations necessarily  establish  them- 
selves. 

In  a  rapidly  moving  society  such  as 
modern  occidental  life  presents,  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  path  of  a  boy's  learning 
an  occupation  or  trade  other  than  his 
father's  are  swept  away.  It  is  literally 
true  that  in  this  respect  opportunity 
knocks  at  the  door.  There  is  nothing 
which  the  world  now  demands  so  much 
as  organizing  ability,  which  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  leadership.  Nor  is  the 
world  much  concerned  as  to  where  this 
ability  comes  from.  Out  of  every  por- 
tion of  this  fluid  mass  individuals  upon 
whom  nature  has  set  the  seal  of  leader- 
ship spring  to  positions  of  service  and 
pK)wer.  The  world's  need  is  the  young 
man's  opportunity. 

Moreover,  communication,  once  limited 
to  speech,  then  to  speech  and  writing, 
then  to  these  plus  printing,  has  recently 
been  revolutionized  by  the  addition  of 
steam  and  electric  transportation,  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  sound  reproducing  ma- 
chinery, and  the  moving  pictures.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  democratic  sys- 
tem of  education  which  open  up  to  youth 
avenues  of  opportunity,  perhaps  not  ex- 
actly golden,  sometimes  even  a  little 
dusty,  but  certainly  sufficient  to  break  up 
in  spots  the  ancient  barriers  which  were 
the  prerogatives  of  the  privileged  classes 
and  the  despair  of  all  other  classes. 

Given  this  condition,  that  is,  the  world 
searching  for  ability,  these  conditions  for 
the  dissemination  of  information,  and 
these  opportunities  for  training;  and  the 
conjunction  of  youth,  vigor,  ambition, 
and  capacity,  will  make  its  possessor  a 
member  of  that  body  which  governs  and 
directs  life. 


But  suppose  the  society  under  obser- 
vation is  a  stagnant  or  stationary  one, 
i.  e.,  one  in  which  progress  is  not  the  rule 
but  the  exception,  and  the  much  hated 
exception,  that  the  means  of  communica- 
tion are  few  and  crude,  and  that  educa- 
tion is  not  a  public  but  a  family  matter; 
then,  the  demands  made  upon  initiative 
and  vigor  will  be  few,  and  opportunity 
nearly  non-existent;  since  communica- 
tion is  poor,  knowledge  of  those  oppor- 
tunities which  do  exist  will  be  largely  a 
matter  of  chance,  and  since  education  is 
a  family  matter,  the  occupation  of  the 
father  descends  upon  the  son  like  the 
prophet's  mantle.  Such  a  society  is  a 
caste  society,  and  not  socially  democratic. 
Birth  determines  the  function  of  the  in- 
dividual, not  efficiency,  rank,  not  wis- 
dom, calling,  not  character. 

But  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 
artificial  aristocracy  of  birth  must  not  be 
construed  as  in  any  sense  casting  doubt 
on  the  real  fact  of  heredity.  Many  and 
fairly  complete  studies  plus  common  ob- 
servation make  no  question  of  the  fact 
that  out  of  10,000  persons  of  superior 
ability,  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of 
children  of  worth  will  be  born  than  will 
spring  from  the  loins  of  10,000  parents 
of  mediocre  or  poor  ability.  Those  of 
us  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  dairymen  are  made  keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  .heredity 
when  we  observe  with  what  scrupulous 
care  pedigrees  are  kept  to  the  end  that 
the  flow  of  milk  may  be  increased  and 
its  quality  "raised.  On  the  other  hand 
no  dairyman  will  keep  on  his  stable  floor 
an  animal  simply  because  she  comes  of 
good  stock.  She  must  daily  prove  her 
worth  or  take  the  road  to  the  shambles. 
So  it  must  be  with  our  social  life,  blood 
will  tell ;  of  that  we  are  sure,  but  it  must 
prove  its  capacity  to  serve  mankind  by 
doing  in  a  superior  fashion  what  man- 
kind wants  done. 

Among  a  considerable  number  of  our 
fellow  human  beings  there  is  a  notion 
prevalent  that  the  extinguishment  of  all 
social  classes,  and  the  reduction  of  all  so- 
ciety to  a  single  status,  is  a  matter  of 
such  paramount  importance  that  all  ques- 
tions may  be  safely  dismissed  until  this 
one  is  settled,  and  to  their  liking.  Out 
of  these  inequalitieiaizeSa)yitii^0goceed 
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most  of  the  ills  to  which  man  is  heir; 
since  the  institution  of  private  property 
is  a  cause  (they  say  the  cause)  of  classes 
and  the  indirect  cause  of  the  evils,  they 
manfully  attack  the  root  of  it  and  pro- 
pose its  extinction. 

It  ought  to  be  admitted  that  no  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  the  heartburn- 
ings and  jealousies  of  life,  of  the  thwart- 
ings  that  we  encounter,  of  the  snobbish- 
ness and  tuft-hunting  that  amuse  or  dis- 
gust us,  arise  out  of  degrees  in  social 
status.  But  equally  ought  it  to  be  remem- 
bered that  social  classes  give  rise  to  cer- 
tain intimate  associations  which  are  so 
closely  bound  up  with  progress  that  they 
give  rise  to  an  esprit  de  corps  which  all 
observers  agree  has  brought  to  fruition 
some  of  the  noblest  achievements  of 
mankind. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  no,  classes  exist, 
and  there  is  small  likelihood  of  their 
ceasing  to  exist.  We  have  seen  them 
based  on  birth,  in  which  case  property 
may  count  for  but  little.  We  have  seen 
them  based  on  property,  in  which  case 
birth  counts  for  but  little.  We  have  seen 
them  in  a  university  community  based  on 
position  and  intellectual  capacity,  in 
which  case  neither  property  nor  birth 
count  for  much.  If  the  Maximalist  of 
Russia  should  succeed  in  removing  strat- 
fication  as  a  result  of  property,  the  need 
for  fellowship  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
desire  for  distinction  on  the  other,  would 
combine  to  drive  the  Russian  people  to 
organize  themselves  somehow,  using 
some  other  social  fact;  which  the 
coming  years  would  stiffen  into  classes 
with  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  at- 
tendant upon  any  classification.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  does  not  consist 
in  an  attempt  to  destroy  what  is  in- 
destructible, but  in  sympathetic  under- 
standing, in  intelligent  use,  and  in  wise 
guidance  of  the  fundamental  human 
trait. 

The  effect  of  social  democracy  on  in- 
dividuals is  to  charge  them  with  the 
necessity  of  taking  part  in  the  travail  of 
the  times ;  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of 
political  democracy  as  to  peace  between 
nations,  it  cannot  be  said  that  democracy 
brings  peace  to  individuals.  Rather  it 
destroys  it.  Under  a  regime  of  social 
stratification    the    rigid    boundary    lines 


separating  classes  or  castes  bring  it  about 
that  each  person  lives  and  dies  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  he  is  born.  He 
knows  that  he  must,  and  knowing  it,  he 
accepts  the  inevitable  with  such  common 
sense  philosophy  as  he  may  possess.  In 
this  he  will  be  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
lethargy  and  lack  of  initiative  inherent  in 
all  human  nature. 

But  when  the  course  of  events  has 
broken  up  the  barriers  to  human  ad- 
vancement, when  the  attainment  of  high 
position  by  some  members  of  societ\' 
makes  it  clear  to  the  others  that  the  rea- 
son for  their  existence  on  low  levels  is 
no  longer  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  in 
the  nature  of  themselves,  there  begin  to 
be  heart  searchings,  excuses  offered  for 
delinquencies,  and  attempts  to  prove 
alibis. 

I  have  heard  a  young  man  excuse  him- 
self for  not  having  gone  West  or  to  the 
city  on  the  ground  that  his  aged  parents 
needed  him,  when  the  real  reason  was 
his  lack  of  ambitious  and  virile  life,  and 
his  aged  parents  would  have  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief  any  time  they  could  have 
seen  him  start  for  anywhere.  By  putting 
the  responsibility  for  a  lowly  and  cir- 
cumscribed life  upon  the  life  hself,  by 
opening  up  avenues  to  the  able,  Dem- 
ocracy has  cast  a  stone  into  quiet  waters, 
or  rather  we  might  say,  has  broken 
down  the  dam  and  has  transformed  a 
pond  into  a  rushing  river.  This  trans- 
formation has  its  bright  side  and  its  dark 
side  also.  For  a  man  to-  be  able  to  say, 

"It   matters    not   how    straight    the 
gate, 
How   charged    with    punishments 
the  scroll; 
I  am  master  of  my  fate, 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul,"     . 

is  a  glorious  experience  for  a  strong  so- 
cial swimmer.  But  for  him  who  is  other 
than  strong,  this  democracy  awakens  am- 
bition only  to  quench  it  in  defeat. 

Democracy  extracts  from  society  a 
maximum  of  energy  and  efficiency;  it 
acts  like  the  release  of  a  spring.  When 
we  observe  that  we  may  obtain,  some 
force,  perhaps  desire  for  distinction,  or 
rivalry,  or  fear  of  isolation  drives  us  to 
double  our  efforts  to  attain,  and  societv 
charged  with  tl^s.,.ne^Yy  ^SS^^l^'^^^'s 
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its  momentum.  But  progress  has  its 
costs.  The  pace  is  fierce.  The  contest 
is  a  gruelling  one.  The  prizes  are  allur- 
ing. The  contestants  are  numerous,  and 
among  them  are  found  an  increasing 
number  whom  the  hurly-burly  of  oppor- 
tunity and  choice  and  strain  has  over- 
mastered. Unstable,  untrained,  unfit, 
such  as  these  become  bewildered,  and 
through  dissipation  '  or  debauchery,  or 
perhaps  even  through  dogged  over-work, 
or  worry,  travel  the  road  which  leads  to 
destruction.  Not  the  least  among  the 
problems  of  ia.  democratic  people  is  to 
care  for  the  increasing  burden  of  its  nar- 
cotized, its  alcoholics,  its  drug  fiends,  its 
insane-beaten  soldiers  in  the  armies  of 
progress. 

We  speak  much  in  these  times  of  war 
of  a  veteran  army.     By  that  term  we 
•    mean,  I  suppose,  an  army  trained  by  the 
exacting  circumstances  of  actual  fighting 
into  an  orderly  and  efficient  fighting  ma- 
chine, obedient  to  all  orders,  inured  to 
hardships,  unshaken  by  danger,  with  the' 
largest  capacity  to  receive  and   deliver 
hard  blows.     Only  much  experience  in 
actual    warfare    can    achieve    these    re- 
sults.    A  healthy   democracy  has   been 
called,  "a  training  in  judgment  and  self- 
control,  as  applied  to  political  action."  To 
carry  the  analog}''  still  further,  the  social- 
ly democratic  people  is  one  which  in  non- 
political  forms  of  activity,  by  reason  of 
natural  capacity  and  long  training,  have 
developed  a  shrewd  ability  for  knowing 
in  a  general  sort  of  way  where  danger 
lurks,  in  what  direction  progress  lies,  and 
how  to  shoulder  into  position  of  leader- 
ship men  who  have  the  integrity  and  the 
ability  to  give  advancement  to  their  own 
vague    tendencies.      The    Anglo-Saxon 
peoples  are  veteran  democracies ;  so  is 
nnagnificent  France,  and  under  what  try- 
ing conditions  she  has  been  for  a  century 
achieving  it ;  and  what  a  long  road  must 
Russia  travel  before  she  becomes  it! 

The  caste  system  seems  to  have  been 
a  development  normal  to  the  middle  ages. 
Out  of  the  confusion  and  strife  of  that 
troublesome  period,  it  grew  up  as  a  kind 
of  crude  means  of  protection  and  order. 
One  might  say  that  it  was  indigenous  to 
the  soil  at  that  time.  But  its  day  has 
passed.  Whatever  of  service  it  has  been 
capable  of  rendering  to  Western  peoples 


has  now  been  rendered.  Its  existence 
anywhere  now  betokens  the  strangle- 
hold of  privilege  upon  a  docile  people 
and  yet  the  great  modern  power  of  Ger- 
many not  only  adheres  to  the  caste  sys- 
tem but  has  erected  it  on  high,  as  a  na- 
tional ideal.  Her  philosophers  have 
proudly  proclaimed  it  to  us  and  we  are 
constrained  to  believe  it,  (not  because 
they  say  so  but  for  other  reasons).  She 
has  undertaken  to  wish  it  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world  and  seems  sur- 
prised and  hurt  at  our  reluctance  to 
adopt  it  on  her  recommendation.  William 
H.  Seward  characterized  our  Civil  War 
as  an  irrepressible  conflict.  So  is  the 
present  conflict.  The  central  powers  have 
mobilized  all  modern  arts  and  sciences  in 
a  way  that  we  admire  but  have  done  it 
to  impose  upon  us  a  medieval  system, 
we  abhor.  That  narrow  ribbon  of  blood- 
soaked  soil  which  runs  from  the  North 
Seia  to  the  Swiss  frontier  called  ''No- 
Man's  Land"  does  much  more  than 
divide  two  armies,  whose  raiding  parties 
plunge  across  it  nightly.  It  separates 
two  profoundly  different  systems  of 
thought  and  of  society.  For  the  masses, 
one  represents  hope,  the  other  despair; 
one  represents  optimism,  the  other  cynic- 
ism ;  one  plans  to  make  the  world  better 
for  all  men,  the  other  to  make  it  better 
for  a  few;  peace  is  the  ideal  of  one,  war 
the  ideal  of  the  other;  the  one  with  all 
its  faults  believes  that  somehow  men  are 
brothers  and  it  worships  a  God  con- 
ceived of  as  a  Father  to  all  people,  the 
other  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
men  are  not  brothers  and  it  worships 
power  and  plunder  and  blood  and  iron. 
Even  if  Germany  should  succeed  in  her 
undertaking,  I  cannot  believe  that  an  out- 
worn system  can  be  foisted  on  the  world 
forever,  but  I  can  believe  that  it  might 
last  for  one  hundred  years ;  and  that  for 
us,  and  for  our  children  is  eternity. 
There  are  those  who  even  lately  affect  to 
take  a  condescending  view  of  love  of 
country  and  who  babble  of  internation- 
alism, arrogating  to  themselves  a  posi- 
tion of  lofty  aloofness  from  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  men.  What  ignorance!  The 
soul  that  could  really  achieve  interna- 
tionally between  such  fundamentally  di- 
verse systems  as  those  of  Germany,  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey  j^tedth^ii^C^gl^  and 
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France,  England  and  America  on  the 
other, — that  soul  would  be  a  monstros- 
ity, a  humbug.  While  the  family  of  na- 
tions contains  such  as  these,  internation- 
alism is  the  creation  of  a  discorded  mind. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
one  of  his  speeches  said  that  he  who 
compounds  with  Germany,  compounds  to 
his  own  destruction;  and  Russia  attests 
the  truth  of  his  assertion.  There  are 
some,  (and  their  influence  is  unfortunate- 
ly greater  than  their  numbers)  who  at- 
tempt to  befog  the  issues  of  the  great 
war.  They  demand  a  re-statement  of 
war  aims,  talk  of  freedom  of  the  press ; 
of  freedom  of  speech,  academic  freedom. 
They  are  little  people.  They  forget  or 
never  knew  that  freedom  herself  is  be- 
ing fought  for  on  the  plains  of  Flanders, 
in  the  Vosges  and  the  Alps.  Such  talk, 
is,  as  I  conceive  it,  a  kind  of  domestic 
compounding  with  the  enemy.  It  is  as 
if  the  master  of  the  house  discoursed  to 
the  crowd  upon  the  defects  of  the  fire 
engines,  while  the  house  burned  down 
about  his  ears.  What  he  ought  to  do  is 
fight  fire  even  with  a  bucket.  Discussion 
will  not  bring  peace.  As  a  general  pro- 
position, it  may  be  true  that  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword ;  but  just  at  the 
present  moment,  printer's  ink  is  no  match 
for  liquid  fire.  The  only  thing  that  will 
bring  peace  is  a  rising  German  casualty 
list,  and  hunger  along  the  Rhine. 

A  few  stanzas  culled  from  the  Rige- 
low  Papers,  pithily  puts  the  whole  mat- 
ter: 

Words,  ef  you  keep  'em,  pay  for  their 
keep. 

But  gabble's  the  short  cut  to  ruin  ; 
It's  gratis  (gals  half-price)  but  cheap 

At  no  rate,  ef  it  benders  doin ; 

Here's  hell  broke  loose,  an'  we  lay  flat 
With  half  the  universe  a  singein' 

Till  Sen'tor  This  and  Gov'nor  Thet 
Stop  squabblin'  fer  the  garding-ingin. 

Ther'  's  critters  yit  that  talk  an'  act 
Fer  wut  they  call  Conciliation ; 

Thev'd  hand  a  buflf'lo-drove  a  tract 
When    they    wuz    madder    than    all 
Piashan. 


Conciliate?  it  jest  means  be  kicked. 
No  matter  how  they  phrase  an'  tone  it  ; 

It  means  thet  we're  to  set  down  licked; 
Thet   we're   poor  shotes   an'   glad   to 
own  it! 

A  war  on  tick's  ez  dear's  the  deuce. 
But  it  wun't  leave  no  lastin'  traces, 

Ez't  would  to  make  a  sneakin'  truce 
Without  no  moral  specie-basis. 

This  weighin'  things  does  wal  enough 
When  war  cools  down,  an'  comes  to 
writin' ; 

But  while  it's  makin'  the  true  stuff 
Is  pison-mad,  pig-headed  fightin'! 

Set  the  two  forces  foot  to  foot. 
An'  every  man  knows  who'll  be  win- 
ner. 
Whose  faith  in  God  hez  ary  root 
Thet  goes  down  deeper  than  his  din- 
ner; 

Then't  will  be  felt  from  pole  to  pole. 
Without  no  need  o'  proclamation, 

Earth's  biggest  Country's  got  her  soul 
An'  risen  up  Earth's  Greatest  Nation ! 


Honest  introspection — self  analysis — 
will  do  it.  Spend  fifteen  minutes  every 
morning  before  breakfast  asking  your- 
self these  questions,  and  answering  them 
to  your  entire  satisfaction — do  this  for 
six  months,  and  you  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine pretty  definitely  what  you  ought  to 
do  to  be  saved : 

Is  my  work  really  worth  doing? 

If  so,  am  I  doing  it  well? 

Am  I  earnestly  and  truly  interested  in 
my  work? 

Do  I  get  keen  pleasure  out  of  my 
daily  tasks? 

Am  I  thoroughly  prepared  for  my  em- 
ployment ? 

Do  I  constantly  make  profitable  use 
of  my  spare  time? 

Am  I  striving  all  the  time  to  cultivate 
the  right  class  of  friends? 

Do  I  read  books  that  will  make  me 
stronger  for  the  work  that  I  have  to  do  ? 

Do  I  permit  outside  interests  to  con- 
flict with  my  main  businesf^Qg[g 
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WHAT  THE  WAR  SHOULD  DO  FOR  OUR  METHODS 
IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

E.  H.  Arnold,  Director,  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


LET  us  restate  the  question  and  see 
what  the  war  has  done  for  new 
methods  in  physical  education. 

The  quaint  arrangements  of  free  gym- 
nastics that  have  been  widely  advertised 
as  serving  the  purpose  of  rejuvenating 
the  race  are  certainly  neither  new  nor 
method  and  no  one  except  their  promot- 
ers need  to  take  them  seriously. 

Military  training  as  a  pattt  of  physical 
education  is  not  a  new  method.  It  has 
been  tried  here  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries before  this  and  has  as  usual  lapsed 
into  oblivion  after  a  short  shift. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  success- 
ful attempt  at  military  training  in  high 
schools,  that  of  Maj.  Steever,  had  to 
adopt  a  physical  training  method,  namelv 
that  of  competitive  games  and  sport  in 
order  to  perpetuate  itself. 

It  also  has  incorporated  into  it  as  an 
important  part  physical  education  as 
such. 

Yet  will  military  training  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  physical  education 
methods  and  it  ought  to  have  this  in- 
fluence, namely  that  of  better  discipline. 

So  many  hundred  thousand  of  the  men 
of  the  country  have  experienced  the 
benefits  of  discipline  on  themselves  that 
they  must  needs  see  to  it  that  its  influ- 
ence will  be  secured  to  the  oncoming 
youth. 

While  so  far,  no  new  methods  have 
been  evolved  and  presented  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  war,  old  and  well  tried 
ones  have  been  newly  demonstrated  and 
affirmed. 

Among  such  the  various  forms  of 
"setting  up  drills"  must  first  be  men- 
tioned. The  regular  armies  had  recog- 
nized their  value  for  some  time. 

New  for  the  army  at  least  has  been 
the  use  of  physical  training  methods  for 
fitting  for  service  men  with  defects 
ameiKiable  to  treatment  by  exercise. 
Here  must  be  mentioned  the  work  for 
flat  feet  and  posture  done  by  the  Orth- 
opedic Department  of  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Corp. 


What  is  most  important  to  us  as  edu- 
cators is  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  success  of  this  undertaking  rested 
on  the  educational  features  of  the 
methods  employed. 

The  successful  use  of  exercise  for 
remedying  circulatory  disturbances,  i.  e. 
those  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  and 
thus  turning  physically  unfit  into  able 
men  is  likewise  highly  gratifying  to 
physical  educators.  So  much  the  more 
so  as  the  conclusion  is  warranted  that  if 
these  methods  were  successful  with 
young  adults  they  will  be  much  more  suc- 
cessful if  employed  with  individuals  still 
in  the  formative  period,  that  is  children 
and  youth. 

Greater  attention  to  this  part  of  phys- 
ical education  is  one  of  the  tasks  imposed 
upon  the  physical  educators  of  the  coun- 
try by  this  experience. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  great  role  that 
physical  education  methods  have  played 
in  furnishing  recreation  to  the  army  and 
to  War  Camp  Communities.  The  lessons 
learned  will  and  must  have  a  lasting  in- 
fluence upon  physical  education  in  the 
community  in  general  and  in  the  school 
community  in  special. 

They  must  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
two  million  of  men  have  become  used  to 
physical  training  forms  of  recreation  in 
their  war  life  and  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  providing  this  wholesome  torm  of 
recreation  will  now  fall  upon  the  com- 
munities in  which  our  soldiers  will  live. 

The  educational  forces  of  the  country 
must  take  a  hand  in  this  provision. 

If  the  experiences  of  the  war  have 
furnished  lis  no  new  methods,  new  im- 
portance to  physical  education  in  all  its 
aspects  is  gained  from  the  consideration 
of  the  facts  the  draft  has  put  so  strik- 
ingly before  us.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
them. 

First  of  all  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
drafted  men  were  rejected  for  physical 
unfitness. 

What  does  this  meanly L^OOglC 
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It  means  that  one-third  of  the  men  in 
the  prime  of  life  are  physically  unfit  for 
war. 

How  much  greater  will  the  percentage 
of  unfitness  be  with  advancing  age? 

If  one-third  of  the  men  are  physically 
imfit  for  the  special  business  of  life 
which  war  is,  what  greater  ratio  is  phys- 
ically unfit  for  the  several  specific  busi- 
n'^'^ses  of  life? 

Undoubtedly  it  will  be  found  to  be 
greater  still.  No  consolation  is  contained 
in  the  fact  that  other  peoples  may  pos- 
sibly be  worse  oil  than  ourselves..  The 
question  with  us  is,  have  we  done  our 
dr.ty  by  the  individual  and  by  the  nation 
if  we  allow  such  a  condition  to  exist? 

Certainly  not. 

Our  duty  is  plain.  This  matter  must 
be  mended. 

How? 

Before  we  can  answer  this  question  we 
must  know  the  causes  of  physical  unfit- 
ness. The  present  report  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  may  not  enable  us  to 
answer  satisfactorily.  A  later  report 
may  fasten  the  physical  unfitness  on 
special  defects  and  causes.  Nevertheless, 
the  report  points  lessons  which  we  as 
physical  educators  must  heed. 

In  the  first  place  the  percentage  of 
physical  unfitness  in  the  several  states  is 
instructive.  Pennsylvania  heads  the  list 
with  46.67,  Connecticut  is  a  close  second 
with  46.30,  Vermont  marches  next  with 
43.82,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  are  all  high. 

And  now  who  are  the  best  in  this 
column  ? 

South  Dakota  with  14.13  leads  the  list 
here,  Nebraska  being  second  with  20.15. 

It  is  fairly  difficult  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  this.  Industrial  states  such 
as  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  might  be 
expected  to  make  a  bad  showing  but 
what  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and 
Maine?  What  significance  attaches  to 
stock  in  this  matter?  The  New  England 
stock  does  certainly  not  make  good  its 
fame  for  physical  sturdiness. 

Immigration  which  is  held  responsible 
for  so  many  of  the  ailments  of  our  body 
politic  does  not  seem  to  have  contributed 
to  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  for  we 
find  states  with  a  high  percentage  of  im- 
migration making  a  very  good  showing 


as  for  instance  South  Dakota  with  over 
fifty  per  cent,  immigration,  while  on  the 
other  hand  states  with  practically  no  im- 
migration show  up  badly,  as  North  Car- 
olina with  less  than  one  per  cent,  has 
29.78  unfit. 

The  fact  that  the  middle  West  states 
make  a  good  showing  might  justify  the 
conclusion  that  racial  differences  in  the 
immigration  play  some  role. 

The  report  has  practically  exploded 
the  theory  of  the  nefarious  influence  of 
city  life  and  of  the  unmitigated  benefit 
of  country  life,  for  here  is  New  York 
State  with  a  large  urban  population  hav- 
ing thirty  per  cent,  of  unfit  while  New 
York  City  shows  a  percentage  of  27.85. 
Philadelphia  shows  a  percentage  of  31.07 
as  against  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
46.67. 

It  is  quite  evident  then  that  if  phys- 
ical education  is  to  remedy  any  of  these 
defects  in  physical  fitness  its  endeavors 
must  not  be  restricted  to  the  large  city 
but  must  extend  to  the  country  district 
as  well. 

A  beginning  with  physical  education  in 
rural  districts  had  been  made  in  New 
York.  Short  sightedness  has  curtailed 
it  before  it  could  prove  its  efficiency  but 
enough  remains  to  show  its  value  in  due 
season.  Extension  of  physical  education 
into  all  the  rural  schools  of  the  land  is 
one  of  the  urgent  and  important  de- 
mands of  the  hour. 

The  percentages  of  cities  that  have  had 
physical  education  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  years  to  have  influenced  the  phys- 
ique of  men  of  draft  age  are  very  en- 
couraging, yet  not  such  as  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  physical  exercise  will  pre- 
vent and  cure  physical  unfitness  to  a 
marked  degree.  Such  places  are  Cin- 
cinnati, 27.96,  Chicago,  21.24,  St.  Louis, 
25.77. 

The  matter  becomes  still  more  confus- 
ing when  we  find  that  the  differences  in 
the  several  draft  districts  of  a  city  are 
enormous.  We  have  for  instance  the 
best  district  in  Philadelphia  16.24,  the 
worst  57.4,  in  Pittsburgh  the  best  7.6, 
the  worst  36. 

It  is  quite  evident  then  that  neither 
nativity,  industrial  conditions,  city  or 
country  life,  presence  or  absence  of  phys- 
ical  education  in  ^the  ^i^^'^^5m^  h« 
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influenced  the  physical  unfitness  to  any 
great  degree. 

What  are  then  the  influences  probably 
responsible  for  physical  unfitness? 

Undoubtedly  hygienic  conditions  are 
the  deciding  factor.  Knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health  and  obedience  to  them  are 
the  key  note.  Obedience  to  the  laws  of 
health,  presupposes  good  will  to  obey 
and  the  means  to  carry  them  out.  The 
latter  largely  a  matter  of  economic  con- 
ditions. To  supply  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  health  is  the  mission  of  educa- 
tion. More  than. ever  before  must  the 
schools  of  our  land  devote  themselves  to 
the  teaching  of  hygiene.  It  is  the  special 
function  of  physical  education  to  be 
active  in  this  field. 

While  we  may  have  to  await  further 
reports  to  fasten  physical  unfitness  upon 
special  defects  we  have  at  least  one  at 
hand,  to  connect  physical  unfitness  with 
lack  of  education.  I  refer  to  that  physical 
unfitness  which  is  brought  about  by  ven- 
ereal disease. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  venereal  disease  constitut- 
ed the  greatest  cause  of  physical  disabil- 
ity in  the  army.  Looking  at  the  distri- 
bution of  venereal  disease  among  the 
draftees  we  find  in  the  following 
states,  namely  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Alabama 
and  Florida,  8.90  per  cent.  This  is  clear- 
ly a  reflection  on  the  educational  effi- 
ciency of  these  communities  for  even 
wicked  New  York  with  1.82  per  cent. 
shows  up  well.  But  once  more  the  West- 
ern and  middle  Western  states  make 
practically  the  best  showing. 

That  the  matter  is  one  of  education  is 
testified  to  by  the  movement  set  on  foot 
by  the  United  States  Health  Service  to 
have  sex  education  made  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  high  schools.  In  the  con- 
ferences so  far  held  biology,  English  and 
physical  education  have  been  specially 
charged  with  giving  such  instruction. 

War  activities  have,  however,  opened 
other  vistas  into  the  possible  causes  of 
physical  unfitness. 

When  the  children's  department  a 
year  ago  gave  out  the  slogan  to  save  a 
million  children,  the  efforts  were  mainly 
directed  to  the  children  under  school  age. 
Once  more  we  shall  have  to  await  de- 


tailed reports  before  drawing  definite 
an-d  final  conclusions.  Having  measured 
and  weighed  children  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  our  town  I  was  struck,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  in  this  particular 
district  practically  every  child's  weight 
and  measure  was  under  the  standard. 

It  is  strange  that  with  regard  to  hu- 
man beings  we  are  largely  without  re- 
liable data  as  to  what  sudi  a  phenomenon 
may  possibly  mean  for  in  the  human  be- 
ing it  will  take  twenty  years  to  await  the 
end  of  physical  development  and  see 
what  effect  such  undersize  and  under- 
weight have  had  on  physical  development. 
We  are  much  more  fortunately  situated 
when  it  comes  to  observation  on  animals. 
The  period  of  observation  is  here  com- 
paratively short  and  allows  of  final  con- 
clusions being  drawn. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  personal  experience 
in  this  matter.  Being,  besides  other 
things,  a  farmer  the  war  brought  the 
necessity  of  raising  as  much  live  stock 
as  possible  both  as  a  patriotic  duty  and 
as  a  possible  good  investment.  The  neces- 
sity having  arisen  somewhat  suddenly 
and  unforeseen,  provision  for  having  a 
sufficient  amount  of  feed  on  our  own 
farm  had  not  been  made.  Feed  was  ex- 
tremely high  priced.  The  man  in  charge 
of  the  farm  undertook  to  raise  quite  a 
few  pigs  but  Wishing  to  save  on  the  feed 
bill  and  thinking  that  little  pigs  needed 
but  little  feed  he  stunted  every  one  of 
them.  When  next  he  was  confronted 
several  months  later  by  the  fact  that  his 
pigs  were  undersized  he  tried  by  forced 
feeding  without  regard  to  the  cost  to 
make  up  what  he  had  lost  but  all  in  vain. 
The  neglect  could  not  be  made  good.  In- 
stead of  having  sizable  hogs  we  had  only 
little  pigs. 

Worse  than  this  we  find  that  the  herd 
so  raised  is  peculiarly  prone  to  tuberculo- 
sis which  up  to  the  present  time  had  not 
been  noticed  in  our  herd  for  years. 

It  is  well  to  recall  in  this  connection 
that  children  two  years  of  age  have 
reached  rather  more  than  one-half  of 
their  height  growth. 

Now  then,  is  the  conclusion  not  war- 
ranted that  if  a  considerable  number  of 
children  in  any  community,  for  reasons 
of  sanitary,  hvgienic  and  dietary  neglect 
stunted  and  un^e^si§^dvth^<l^gi^n 


are 
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the  defect  cannot  be  made  good  by  any 
endeavor  whatever? 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  such  is 
the  case  and  the  situation  must  be  grasp- 
ed by  educators  in  its  full  significance 
for  their  calling  and  the  institutions 
represented  by  them. 

We  are  charged  with  education.  Go 
back  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
educere,  to  guide  outward,  to  bring  out, 
develop!     What? 

You  can  only  bring  out  what  is  within. 
Unless  there  be  inherent  in  the  little  child 
that  enters  school  certain  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral  germs  able  of  development 
the  work  of  the  school  would  seem  to  be 
to  a  large  extent  in  vain.  Time,  money 
and  effort  would  be  wasted.  Are  we  not 
perhaps  increasing  our  budgets  in  all 
three  respects  unduly  without  getting 
proper  returns  for  them? 

Are  not  a  good  many  of  the  failures 
that  are  laid  up  against  educational 
agencies  due  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munity does  not  furnish  us  material 
which  can  be  developed  and  educated  to 
a  high  degree  of  fitness?  If  that  be  so 
there  comes  to  the  school  in  general  and 
physical  education  in  special  the  duty  to 
extend  the  influence  of  the  school  back- 
ward so  to  speak  into  the  first  years  of 
life  of  the  future  school  child. 

Physical  education  in  its  widest  sense 
must  look  after  the  children  under  school 
age,  in  order  to  have  children  to  make 
something  out  of  with  the  now  improved 
methods  of  physical  education. 

A  first  step  towards  bringing  the  matter 
of  physical  development  home  to  the  per- 
son most  interested  in  it,  namely  the 
child  itself,  has  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Child  Welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Education  Association  who 
have  put  out  a  scheme  for  growth  and 
weight  measurements  to  be  taken  at 
regular  stated  intervals  all  through  the 
school  life  of  the  child.  This  purposes 
to  bring  home  to  the  child,  to  the  parents, 
to  the  educational  agencies  the  fact  that 
the  child  is  or  is  not  developing  physical- 
ly. If  it  is  not  developinjs:  physically, 
why  is  it  not?  What  about  its  nutrition, 
its  work,  its  rest?  If  it  is  developing,  if 
it  devotes  a  great  deal  of  energy  to 
growth,  what  must  be  the  conditions  of 
nutrition,  work  and  rest  to  take  care  of 


this  special  expenditure  of  force?  It  is 
stated  that  it  takes  about  six  times  as 
many  calories  of  food  stuflFs  to  build  on 
a  new  pound  of  tissue  as  it  takes  to 
maintain  it. 

The  management  then  of  children  as 
based  upon  the  growth  phenomenon  is 
an  important  matter  which  is  as  yet  lit- 
tle understood  and  what  knowledge  we 
have  is  not  applied.  Here  is  a  new 
method  of  making  physical  education 
visible,  tangible.  One  school  principal 
who  has  introduced  the  measure  in  his 
school  writes  me,  "This  is  the  longest 
step  forward  in  practical  hygiene  that 
has  been  made.  I  told  our  boys  and  girls 
that  most  of  our  talk  about  hygiene  went 
in  one  ear  and  out  the  other  because 
there  was  nothing  between  to  stop  it; 
that  we  were  going  to  try  to  put  sonie- 
.  thing  in  between,  namely  a  motive  to  get 
them  interested  in  their  own  health  and 
growth." 

This  is  indeed  what  we  wish,  to  vis- 
ualize physical  development  and  thereby 
motivate  physical  education. 

Now  look  once  more  over  all  the  facts 
the  draft  has  brought  to  our  mind  and 
realize  for  a  moment  that  these  facts  re- 
late only  to  one  half  of  our  population, 
the  males.  What  about  the  females? 
What  do  we  know  about  their  physical 
efficiency  for  the  various  tasks  that  life 
imposes  upon  them  ?  Here  is  a  great  gap. 
Physical  education  must  concern  itself 
with  establishing  what  physical  fitness  in 
the  adult  female  signifies,  what  its  ideal 
is  and  then  go  to  work  and  evolve 
methods  to  bring  about  such  physical  fit- 
ness. This  at  once  doubles  the  field  for 
our  endeavors. 

The  field  is  wide,  the  harvest  to  be 
gotten  boundless.  Let  us  hope  that  phys- 
ical education  will  find  every  worker 
ready  to  enter  the  field,  to  sow  the  seed 
and  to  finally  reap  the  harvest  for  the 
good  of  the  coming  generation. 


There  is  an  opportunity  for  even- 
man — and  it  is  by  his  very  side — not  a 
thousand  miles  away. 


To-day  is  the  best  day  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  but  to-morrow  will  be  bet- 
ter. Digitized  by  LjOOQie 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT 

Randall  J.  Condon,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Before  Department  of  Superintendence 


MY  subject  is  the  "Education  of  the 
Immigrant,"  and  I  shall  try  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  "American 
House"  and  show  the  place  it  occupies  in 
the  Americanization  programme  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

A  year  ago,  what  is  now  the  American 
House,  was  a  disreputable  former  saloon 
and  rooming  house  on  the  canal  bank  by 
the  Mohawk  Bridge,  in  the  heart  of  a 
section  densely  populated  by  Rouman- 
ians, Serbians,  Hungarians  and  other  na- 
tionalities. For  years  it  had  been  a  bale- 
ful influence — social,  economic  and 
political — ^in  the  life  of  the  district. 

To-day,  it  has  been  trantsformed  into  a 
Community  House  of  the  best  type.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Americanization 
work — a  place  into  which  all  these  people 
come  for  advice  and  assistance  and  for 
social  and  recreational  opportunities;  on 
the  side  of  advice  and  assistance  it  is 
merely  a  clearing  house,  teaching  the 
people  where  to  go  and  how  to  make  use 
of  the  regularly  organized  city  institu- 
tions and  civic  opportunities.  But  we 
have  conceived  its  main  functions  to  be 
to  deal  with  people  imder  normal  condi- 
tions of  social  life.  A  center  from  which 
shall  go  out  kindly  and  helpful  influ- 
ences; a  house  into  whifch  these  newer 
Americans  may  come  to  meet  the  older 
Americans — a  wholesome  American  life 
under  the  normal  social  conditions;  a 
people's  club  house,  where  the  new  and 
the  old,  to  the  advantage  of  both,  may  be 
welded  together  in  bonds  of  common  un- 
derstanding, common  ideals,  common  ser- 
vice. 

The  organized  Americanization  work 
in  Cincinnati  has  been  unified  and  is  be- 
ing directed  through  the  American  House 
by  the  Americanization  Executive  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  is  chairman,  not  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  but  by  the  election  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  committee  who  represent 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Im- 
migrant Welfare  Committee,  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  the  patriotic  and 
allied  women's  organizations,  the  foreign 


groups  and  the  public  schools.  This  Com- 
mittee represents  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  community,  in  a  disin- 
terested attempt  to  unify  and  direct  the 
work  of  Americanization  in  such  a  way 
that  a  higher  type  of  Americanism  shall 
result  for  both  the  older  and  newer  Amer- 
icans, the  native-born  American  under- 
standing that  it  is  his  duty  through  neigh- 
borly kindness,  good  will  and  fellowship, 
to  teach  the  foreign-bom  American  what 
America  is  and  what  it  stands  for,  trying 
to  help  him  through  the  normal  relations 
of  social  and  civic  life  to  know  America, 
to  love  America,  and  to  serve  America. 

And  the  American  House  stands  for 
this  spirit,  and  affords  a  concrete  oppor- 
tunity for  its  expression.  It  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  it  is  simply  a  frontier  sta- 
tion, a  "house  by  the  side  of  the  road" — 
the  community's  expression  of  good  will, 
where  ideas  are  exchanged  and  ideals 
built  up,  and  through  which  the  foreign- 
bom  are  brought  into  right  relations  with 
the  educational,  social,  civic  and  recrea- 
tional activities  of  the  community.  Amer- 
icanization is  both  a  process  and  a  pro- 
duct, not  something  to  be  accomplished 
in  a  formal  manner  nor  by  compulsion. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  the  establishment  of 
the  right  relations  of  life.  Make  it  pos- 
sible f oi:  a  man  to  act  like  an  American ; 
lead  him  to  think  and  feel  and  to  want  to 
act  like  an  American,  and  the  outcome 
will  be  the  Americanization  of  the  man. 
If  it  doesn't  come  in  this  way,  we  shall 
seek  it  in  vain  along  any  other  road.  We 
haven't  Americanized  a  man  simply  by 
teaching  him  English ;  we  haven't  made  a 
good  citizen  of  him  by  conferring  citizen- 
ship papers.  Help  him  to  become  an 
American  by  giving  him  a  chance  to  act 
like  an  American,  and  by  planting  within 
his  heart  the  seed  of  American  ideals  and 
they  will  spring  into  life  and  bear  fruit, 
"some  an  hundred  fold,  some  sixty  fold, 
and  some  thirty  fold,"  and  some  but  not 
many  will  fall  on  barren  soil.  But  there 
must  be  an  inner  response  and  an  inner 
acceptance,  or  the  teaching  is  in  vain.  The 
American  House  is  to  help  bring  about 
this  response  of  th^.sjMig 
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lowship    and    through    opportunily    for 
right  action. 

We  tried  to  think  that  the  public 
schools  could  do  it  all;  but  we  found 
they  couldn't.  They  stood  with  wide 
open  doors,  teaching  English,  history, 
civics  and  citizenship,  and  those  who 
came  were  helped.  But  those  whom  we 
most  needed  to  reach,  never  came.  We 
asked  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
industrial  establishments  to  help,  and 
they  were  entirely  willing  to  co-operate. 
Everybody  was  willing  and  was  asking, 
"What  can  we  do  to  help?"— churches, 
schools,  U.  S.  District  Court,  social,  civic, 
commercial,  industrial  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations all  wanted  to  do  something. 
They  asked  for  leadership,  and  instruc- 
tions. Then  we  realized  that  we  didn't 
fully  understand  our  problem,  nor  how 
to  attack  it.  But  we  decided  that  the  first 
and  most  necessary  condition  was  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  people  whom  we 
wished  to  serve ;  and  that  the  best  way  to 
do  that  was  to  know  them  in  their  homes 
and  through  their  social  relations.  We 
understood  that  it  was  not  enough  to  in- 
fluence the  children  through  the  schools 
and  the  men  through  the  factories.  We 
must  somehow  reach  and  influence  the 
homes  where  the  mothers  abide  for  we 
knew  that  the  influences  that  center  in 
the  home  life  and  that  grow  out  of  the 
social  relations  of  men  and  women  are 
stronger  and  more  enduring  in  their  ef- 
fect than  all  others  combined.  And  we 
knew  too  that  a  part  of  our  problem  was 
to  reach  and  influence  the  men  who  have 
no  family  or  home  ties  on  this  side  the 
ocean.  They  must  be  brought  together 
and  educated  in  and  through  group 
action.  We  knew  we  must  break  down 
isolation  and  segregation.  We  must  teach 
Enc^lish  as  a  fundamental  means  of  com- 
munication, to  enable  us  to  put  across  the 
ideas  and  ideals  that  we  wished  to  con- 
vey; and  we  must  try  to  produce  as 
many  conditions  as  possible  which  would 
create  a  need  for  and  a  desire  to  learn 
English.  We  would  visit  the  hpmes,  not 
as  paid  or  even  volunteer  social  workers, 
but  as  neighbors,  carrying  messages  of 
good  cheer  and  friendliness.  By  person- 
al invitation  more  than  by  the  printed 
page  or  poster  we  would  try  to  induce 
them  to  use  the  school,  the  library,  the 


art  museum,  the  parks,  the  health  de- 
partment, and  all  other  civic  institutions, 
and  as  friends  and  guides  we  would  go 
with  them.  And  we  would  invite  them 
to  come  to  the  American  House  for  so- 
cial activities  in  which  both  native  and 
foreign-bom  should  meet  and  mingle  and 
come  to  have  a  greater  respect  for  each 
other.  And  none  of  this  should  be  done 
in  a  condescending  spirit,  or  patronizing 
manner.  We  would  build  up  self-res|>ect 
and  initiative ;  and  would  call  forth  crea- 
tive activity.  We  would  work  togedier, 
play  together,  sing  together,  talk  together, 
and  together  we  would  become  better 
Americans.  There  would  be  certain 
Great  Days  for  which  the  Committee 
would  make  arrangements,  but  always 
with  the  help  and  advice  of  the  people 
themselves — Discovery  Day,  Patriots' 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Forefathers' 
Day,  Independence  Day,  New  Citizens* 
Day,  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  Birth- 
days, and  others.  There  would  be  many 
other  occasions  when  the  people  of  their 
own  initiative  in  their  own  recreational 
and  social  groups  would  plan  to  use  the 
house,  but  we  would  be  always  alert  to 
lead  them  through  this  self-expression 
out  of  their  racial  and  linguistic  groups 
into  the  larger  and  more  distinctly  Amer- 
ican groups. 

And  when  we  saw  our  problem  in  this 
light,  we  planned  the  American  House  to 
meet  these  needs — ^a  Community  House 
with  a  director's  office  for  himself  and 
his  staff  of  assistants ;  library  and  games 
rooms;  committee  and  club  rooms;  a 
small  auditorium,  dining  room  and  kitch- 
en ;  shower  rooms,  and  a  dainty  bath 
room  for  the  little  ones ;  and  the  choicest 
room  in  the  whole  house,  the  mothers* 
room,  with  a  garden  to  take  the  place  of 
the  unsightly  yard.  And  when  our  plans 
were  formulated  we  asked  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  to  take  care  of  the 
current  expenses,  to  the  extent  of  $13,- 
000;  and  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense to  remodel  the  building  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000,  which  with  much  free 
service  enabled  us  to  make  all  necessary 
changes.  And  then  we  knew  that  with- 
out the  touch  of  woman  all  our  plans 
would  fail ;  and  so  the  women's  organ- 
izations were  given  the  opportunity  of 
furnishing  the  house,"  each  organization 
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selecting  some  room  or  department  and 
fully  equipping  it  as  a  part  of  a  unified 
whole. 

So  you  see  the  American  House  is  dis- 
tinctly a  community  house,  not  only  for 
the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  co-operative  efforts 
of  the  entire  city.  And  our  ultimate 
plans  call  for  similar  houses  in  other  cen- 
ters, until  the  entire  need  of  the  city  in 
this  respect  shall  be  met;  for  if  you  can 
see  your  problem  large  enough  and  clear 
enough,  and  can  organize  it  small  enough, 
all  the  difficulties  will  resolve  themselves 
into  simple  elements  which  can  be  solved. 
When  the  house  was  ready  for  opening, 
we  invited  every  patriotic,  social,  civic, 
educational  and  religious  organization  to 
be  present  through  regularly  appointed 
delegates,  and  every  linguistic  and  racial 
organization  in  the  city  to  send  their 
representatives ;  and  all  the  people  of  the 
Mohawk-Brighton  neighborhood  —  men, 
women  and  children — ^to  come  and  help 
dedicate  the  house  to  the  cause  of  Amer- 
icanism. And  we  chose  for  the  occasion. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  that  day  on  which  in 
the  long  ago  the  native-born  Americans 
and  the  foreign-born  who  had  come  to 


these  shores  seeking  liberty,  had  united 
for  their  first  joint  celebration.  We  dedi- 
cated the  house,  with  religious  ceremony 
and  patriotic  exercises  in  which  rabbi  and 
priest  and  minister  joined,  in  which  we 
sang  "America,"  the  gift  of  the  Girl 
Scouts — and  saluted  the  flag;  a  great 
company  of  native  and  f 6reign-born  who 
filled  the  streets  and  stood  about  the 
house  pledging  allegiance  to  "my  flag  and 
the  Republic  for  which  it  stands;  one  na- 
tion indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all ;"  and  with  a  pageant  in  which  the 
representatives  from  every  land  brought 
their  gifts  and  laid  them  at  Columbia's 
feet.  Lovers  of  liberty,  voyagers  across 
every  sea  who  had  come  seeking  "life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
"unalienable  rights,"  denied  them  in  the 
land  of  their  birth,  guaranteed  them  in 
this  land  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  and  Wilson. 

This  is  the  way  we  built  and  dedicated 
the  American  House ;  this  is  the  way  we 
are  trying  to  educate  the  immigrant ;  and 
this  the  way  we  are  Americanizing  both 
the  native  and  the  foreigui^bom  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 


ENGLISH 

Edwin  L.  Miller,  Principal,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
Before  Department  of  Superintendence 


AMONG  the  treasures  which  have 
recently  been  unearthed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  is  a 
Babylonian  wall  on  which  is  inscribed  in 
cuneiform  characters  the  following  auto- 
biographical fragment  from  the  chisel  of 
an  unknown  pedagogue: 

"It  was  September  of  the  year  1330 
B.  C.  I  stood  trembling  before  Dr.  Bul- 
bul,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Babylon.  *So,'  said  he,  'thou  desirest  a 
job  in  a  high  school?'  *Yea,  verily/  ^aid 
I.  'What  dost  thou  wish  to  teach?'  said 
he.  'Babylonian/  said  I.  'Indeed/  said 
he  contemptuously.  'Knowest  thou  not 
that  any  fool  can  teach  Babylonian?* 
'That's  the  reason/  said  I.  'Canst  thou 
teach  aught  else?'  said  he.  'Yea/  said  I 
modestly  but  imveraciously.  'I  can  teach 
Chinese,  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Egyptian, 
Indo-European,     mathematics,     history, 


astronomy,  and  the  art  of  baking  bricks.* 
Whereupon  he  interrupted  me  with 
boisterous  but  not  ungenial  cachinations, 
saying:  'Thou  wilt  report  for  duty  at 
the  Nebuchadnezzar  High  School  on 
Monday  at  4  A.  M.' 

"The  system  of  schools  into  which  I 
was  thus  inducted  was  cursed  with  a 
course  in  Babylonian  which  was  strictly 
up-to-date.  It  consisted  of  a  list  of 
Babylonian  classics,  some  of  which  had 
been  selected  by  the  teachers  because  they 
liked  them  but  most  by  Dr.  Bulbul  be- 
cause he  had  read  their  titles  in  a  list  of 
the  hundred  best  walls  compiled  by  Tig- 
lath-Pelouzar,  the  imperial  biologist.  Of 
those  titles  I  can  remember  only  two — 
"The  Large  Granite  Mug"  and  "The 
Shoemaker  Resoled."  There  was  in  the 
curriculum  no  vestige  of  those  survivals 
of  a  barbaric  pastg,|i^^(£^|^0^g|^  to 
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archaeologists  as  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  or  the  other  essentials  of 
good  usage. 

"In  this  fair  garden  of  letters  I  luxur- 
iated for  some  years,  happy  and  beloved 
by  my  pupils. 

"It  so  happened  in  those  days  that  one 
Lithocrates,  a  jnan  of  low  origin  but 
great  cunning,  had  acquired  in  trade 
much  gold  and  unpopularity.  Now,  wax- 
ing old  and  fearing  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  or  desiring  to  corrupt  the  minds  of 
the  people,  he  founded  at  Babylon  an 
university,  bringing  thither  at  great  ex- 
pense wondrous  football  players  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  among 
them  from  Palestine  one  Samson,  who 
later  attained  an  evil  notoriety.  But  that 
is  another  story.  He  brought  also  from 
the  Troad  a  young  professor  of  Baby- 
lonian named  Homer,  who  entertained 
the  to  me  novel  idea  that  graduates  of 
high  school  should  be  able  to  speak  and 
write  Babylonian  with  fluency  and 
precision.  As  those  among  my  disciples 
who  repaired  to  his  classes  could  do 
neither,  he  made  complaint  of  me  to  Dr. 
Bulbul,  saying  that  I  knew  not  how  to 
teach  Babylonian.  Now,  be  it  under- 
stood, Babylonian  meant  to  me  literature, 
to  Professor  Homer  composition,  and  to 
Dr.  Bulbul  everything  in  general  and 
nothing  in  particular.  Whence,  as  com- 
monly happens  when  three  persons  enter 
into  disputation  about  a  question  which 
none  of  them  understands  and  a  clear 
conception  of  which  dependeth  on  the 
definition  of  a  word  to  which  each  at- 
tacheth  a  different  meaning,  arose  ac- 
rimonious strife  both  written  and  oral; 
and  I  retired  from  the  fray  humbled  and 
chastened  even  as  the  grain  of  millet  is 
ground  betwixt  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones. 

"After  long  meditation  upon  these  mat- 
ters I  did  finally  perceive  as  in  a  glass 
darkly  that  the  curriculum  required  me 
to  teach  literature,  while  Professor 
Homer,  who  was  himself  inordinately 
fond  of  scribbling,  thought  only  of  com- 
position. Therefore,  being  a  man  of 
peace,  I  tried  to  teach  both,  and,  as  an 
end  to  that  means,  required  that  each  of 
my  pupils  annually  fashion  and  bake  one 
brick.  The  result  was  that  my  own  pleas- 
ures were  seriouslv  curtailed.  I  often  sat 


up  all  night  with  my  mallet  and  my  chisel 
working  upon  the  composition  of  my 
disciples  in  the  effort  to  bring  them  down 
to  the  level  required  by  the  professor. 
Strange  to  say,  my  labors  were  not  ap- 
preciated. My  fellow  teachers  made  bit- 
ter moan,  saying  that  it  was  contrary  to 
union  ethics  to  work  overtime.  The  chil- 
dren rebelled  because  Babylonian  was  no 
longer  a  snap.  Certain  parents  insinuat- 
ed that  I  owned  stock  in  a  brick-yard. 
One  mother  even  went  so  far  as  to  in- 
form Mr.  Fortinbras,  my  principal,  that 
I  was  a  crank  on  the  subject  of  Baby- 
lonian. In  his  alarm  that  astute  but 
timid  functionary  rebuked  me,  saying: 
'Each  one  has  their  own  rights.  The  pro- 
genitors of  Hilpah  and  Shalum  wax 
wroth.  Do  not  give  so  much  work  to 
her  and  he.'  The  uncertainty  of  his 
syntax  need  occasion  no  surprise.  I  note 
increasing  laxity  of  language  in  all  grades 
of  Babylonian  society  since  the  tower 
episode. 

"When  these  things  came  to  the  ears 
of  Dr.  Bulbul,  he  sent  for  me  and  spoke 
thus:  'What  the  children  need  is  not 
spelling  but  inspiration.  As  for  punctua- 
tion, by  hen,  odsbodykins,  and  likewise 
pish!  When  there  is  a  break  in  the 
thoughts  of  thy  disciples,  let  them  put  in 
a  dash.'  *If  that  is  thy  system,'  said  I. 
'thy  compositions  must  resemble  an  un- 
translated Marconi  cablegram.  More- 
over,' I  added,  'if  I  were  to  print  my 
opinion  of  thy  system,  I  could  express 
my  sentiments  only  by  a  series  of  dashes.* 

"After  which  I  abandoned  the  profes- 
sion of  pedagogy,  formed  a  connection 
with  a  brick-maker  of  Babylon,  and  went 
up  and  down  in  the  land  selling  primers 
to  school  boards,  an  occupation  which 
proved  to  be  more  lucrative  than  my  pre- 
vious one." 

The  moral  of  this  fable,  I  take  it,  is 
that  the  teaching  of  the  vernacular  pre- 
sents problems  that  are  baffling  by  reason 
of  their  complexity.  As  somebody  once 
said  somewhere  of  one  of  Emerson's 
lectures,  it  begins  everywhere  and  ends 
nowhere.  The  most  illuminating  remark 
that  I  know  concerning  its  real  nature  is 
to  be  found  among  the  utterances  of  a 
pedagogical  authority  not  as  yet  widely 
recognized  as  such,  to  wit,  Dogberr\-  in 
"Much    Ado   about    Nothing,"    Act'  II, 
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Scene  3.  He  says :  "To  be  a  well-favored 
man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ;  but  to  read 
and  write  comes  by  nature." 

In  other  words,  wars  may  come  and 
wars  may  go  but  the  same  problems  in 
English  teaching  go  on  foreven  Revolu- 
tions will  consume  much  but  what  is  in- 
combustible they  will  not  consume.  What 
is  needed  in'  the  teaching  of  English  to- 
day is  not  revolution  but  reaffirmation. 
To  be  specific,  the  fable  indicates  that 
there  are  five  prerequisites  to  good  Eng- 
lish teaching: 

1.  A  community  that  realizes  its  value. 

2.  A  superintendent  who  understands 
what  is  required  or  who,  if  he  does  not 
understand,  has  sense  enough  to  call  in 
those  who  do. 

3.  Principals  who  have  scholarship  as 
well  as  political  sagacity :  Id  est,  former 
English  teachers. 

4.  Colleges  with  English  faculties  that 
are  at  once  critical,  fearless,  and  dip- 
lomatic. 

This  happy  combination  of  superman 
will  recognize  that  what  we  call  English 
comprises  two  subjects,  literature  and 
composition.  The  object  of  composition 
is  to  teach  pupils  to  express  their  ideas  in 
plain  English,  that  of  literature  to  fill 
their  souls  with  great  ideas. 

In  the  teaching  of  composition  they 
will  find  inspiration  for  their  pupils  in 
the  joy  of  a  good  job  well  done.  They 
will  provide  adequately  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  new  Americans  in  the  English 
language.  They  will  see  to  it  that  boys 
and  girls  are  thoroughly  drilled  in  pen- 
manship, spelling,  punctuation,  and  tech- 
nical English  grammar.  They  will  be 
especially  trained  in  the  composition  of 
business  papers  and  in  the  art  of  sales- 
manship. As  a*  means  to  all  of  these 
ends,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
the  study  of  Latin,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Patriotic  and  business  considerations 
aside,  the  aid  which  Latin  gives  to  an 
understanding  of  grammar  and  the  light 
which  all  three  languages  throw  upon -our 
English  vocabulary  render  them  more 
valuable  than  German.  Finally,  our  boys 
will  receive  such  training  in  oral  Eng- 
lish that  never  again  can  our  military 
authorities  complain  that  they  cannot  give 
orders. 


In  the  field  of  literature,  emphasis  will 
be  laid  on  the  new  poetry  produced  by 
the  war,  on  the  new  American  oratory, 
on  the  hitherto  shamefully  neglected  field 
of  American  biography,  and  on  the  fresh 
significance  of  English  literature. 

The  fires  that  have  blazed  since  1914 
have  illuminated  indeed  many  an  old  page 
in  English  literature.  They  have  invest- 
ed with  fresh  significance  the  lofty  ideal- 
ism of  Chaucer's  knight,  who  lovede 
trouthe  and  honour,  freedom  and 
curtesie.  They  have  made  more  dear 
that  earth,  that  realm,  that  England  which 
Shakespere  called  a  precious  stone  set  in 
the  silver  sea.  They  have  shown  that 
Byron  thought  straight  and  thought  true 
when  he  said : 

"For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won." 

They  have  added  a  solemn  dignity  to 
Wordsworth's  great  lines, 

"We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak 

the  speech 
That  Shakespere  spake,  the  faith  and 

morals  hold 
That  Milton  held." 

Above  all  they  have  quickened  the  hope 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  terror  and  the 
tragedy,  the  vision  may  be  justified  that 
was  seen  by  Robert  Bums  and  put  in 
these  words: 

"Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may. 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  warl  o'er. 

Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that." 


The  man  who  most  wisely  said, 
"Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead," 
Might  well  have  added  this,  to-wit: 
"Be  sure  you're  wrong  before  you  quit." 


Good  resolutions  are  easily  made,  but 
resolutions  alone  will  not  build  up  a 
business.     Make  up  your  mind  what  to 


"I  forgot"  is  not  an  excuse,  it's  an  ac- 
cusation. Digitized  by  VJ OOQ IC 
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THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

Prof.  Lewis  Chase,  University  of  Roctiester 


THE  word  progress  is  indiscriminate- 
ly applied  to  all  things  whatso- 
ever. We  speak  of  the  progress 
of  scientific  discovery,  of  the  progress  of 
mechanical  invention,  of  the  progress  of 
business  expansion,  of  the  progress  of 
religious  salvation,  and  last  but  not  least, 
of  the  progress  of  education.  This  uni- 
versal misapplication  of  the  word  to  all 
manner  of  phenomena  has  certain  ser- 
ious consequences,  which  have  recently 
come  under  my  observation  in  my  capac- 
ity of  parent-appointed  adviser  to  some 
parents. 

A  generation  ago  thousands  of  self- 
made  men  suspected  a  flaw  in  their  mak- 
ing. The  notion  got  abroad  that  that 
flaw  was  due  to  their  lack  of  an  educa- 
tion, and  they  therefore  decided  to  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  college.  This 
they  immediately  proceeded  to  do.  Those 
parents  who  are  still  alive  have  seen  on 
an  enormous  scale  the  result  of  their  ex- 
periment. It  is  now  possible  for  us 
roughly  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  and  analyse  the  word  progress  as 
applied  to  education.  We  can  attempt 
to  find  out  whether  it  has  been  a  gen- 
eral panacea  for  all  ills,  or  if  has  failed 
in  some  cases,  to  discover  the  causes  of 
failure.  It  first  becomes  obvious  that 
the  word  progress  is  justified  in  certain 
connections  and  that  it  is  not  wholly  as 
meaningless  a  word  as  one  suffering 
from  its  overuse  might  suppose.  Pro- 
gress may  be  legitimately  used  of  in- 
crease of  information,  and  of  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  ingenuity.  Rightly 
enough  the  nineteenth  century  may  be 
called  a  century  of  progress  in  this  sense. 
There  should  be  a  strict  line  of  demarca- 
tion, however,  between  these  forms  of 
technical  progress  on  the  one  hand, 
which  represent  various  aspects  of  life, 
and  human  progress  which  represents 
life  itself — life  in  the  large.  Oblivious- 
ness to  the  distinction  between  the  two 
and  a  consequent  erroneous  faith  in  their 
identity,  a  fallacious  belief  which  is 
widespread,  are  the  fundamental  causes 
of  many  a  domestic  tragedy.  Too  many 
people     willingly    believe    that    because 


there  is  an  increase  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge, an  increase  in  human  power  must 
necessarily  follow.  They  believe  that  the 
mind  of  man  and  the  heart  of  man  have 
also  improved.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
present  generation  that  has  attended  col- 
lege has  probably  a  greater  supply  of  re- 
lated, and  certainly  of  unrelated  infor- 
mation at  its  tongue's  end  than  its 
elders;  but  it  would  be  a  bold  optimist, 
it  seems  to  me,  who  would  claim  that 
there  had  been  visible  human  progress. 
It  is  still  assumed,  however,  that  the  col- 
lege should  produce  that  result.  If  it  has 
not  done  so  the  fault  must  lie  with  the 
curriculum,  and  if  it  be  changed,  the  fu- 
ture classes  will  be  humanly  superior  to 
the  present.  But  the  solution  depends 
not  so  much  upon  the  school  as  upon  the 
home. 

The  prevalence  of  college  education 
blinds  us  to  its  limitations.  It  is  thougjit 
that  we  send  our  sons  and  daughters  to 
college  for  positive  reasons,  to  put  them 
into  a  certain  environment,  whereas  the 
most  potent  reason  is  negative,  to  keep 
them  out  of  a  certain  other  environment. 
We  send  them  not  because  colleges  are 
so  good  but  because  the  alternative  of 
their  not  going  is  so  unattractive.  We 
send  them  in  part  because  it  is  the  fash- 
ion, and  it  would  upset  our  domestic  ar- 
rangements considerably  if  students 
should  strike  and  stay  at  home.  Just  as 
the  sending  of  children  earlier  in  life  to 
the  public  schools  is  the  easiest  shifting 
of  parental  responsibility  and  conse- 
quently the  most  popular,  so  for  four 
years  the  girls  in  particular  are  sent 
away,  in  part,  to  relieve  their  parents  of 
just  so  much  anxious  care.  It  may  be 
a  drain  on  the  parents  financially  but  it 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  moral  re- 
lief which  they  enjoy  in  having  their 
daughters  off  their  hands  and  minds,  or 
at  least  beyond  their  immediate  control. 
In  many  cases,  also,  the  daughter  would 
be  in  the  way  at  home.  In  a  small  fam- 
ily her  presence  would  seriously  en- 
croach upon  the  functions  of  the  mother, 
who  would  not  yet  be  willing  to  be 
shelved ;  and  there  would  not  be  enough 
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work  about  the  house  to  keep  the  two 
employed  and  content.  The  daughter's 
return  after  four  years  may  create  a  per- 
plexing enough  problem  for  parents,  but 
they  have  at  least  had  their  breathing 
spell  from  parenthood.  The  negative 
reasons  for  sending  sons  to  college  are 
perhaps  even  more  potent,  for  it  means 
both  the  postponement  of  their  going  in- 
to business  and  a  change  from  the  cer- 
tainly mentally  uninvigorating  and  per- 
haps morally  unwholesome  present  en- 
vironment. In  addition  to  negative 
causes  for  their  leaving  home,  which 
bear  negative  fruit, — the  environment  to 
which  these  young  men  and  women  re- 
turn is  unchanged,  and  since  it  may  be 
described  as  one  which  is  commercially 
prosperous  and  humanly  enervating,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  results  of  college 
education  are  less  important  than  they 
would  seem  to  be? 

The  positive  reason  for  sending  stu- 
dents to  college  is  the  hope  that  they  may 
there  be  exposed  to  certain  influences 
beneficial  to  mind  and  heart  which  they 
would  not  be  so  likely  to  meet  else- 
where. There  is  absolutely  no  way  of 
foretelling  these  influ'ences.  There  h  no 
way  of  determining  beforehand  whether 
college  is  going  to  benefit  a  student,  hu- 
manly, or  not.  There  is  no  way  of  pre- 
arranging consciously  or  intentionally 
that  he  come  into  intimate  relation  with 
some  instructor  and  some  upperclassman, 
yet  upon  the  realization  of  some  such 
human  bonds  of  sympathy  depends  the 
success  or  failure  of  his  college  course. 

The  first  of  these  relations  which  it  is 
important  for  him  to  make  is  that  with 
a  professor  who  is  so  enthusiastic  over 
his  work  and  is  so  sympathetic  with  the 
student  that  he  is  able  to  fire  him  with 
his  own  enthusiasm,  with  the  spirit  and 
joy  of  discovery.  What  the  subject  is,  at 
least  within  the  circle  of  the  humanities, 
is  of  little  importance.  Many  a  graduate 
finds  out  in  after  years  that  he  has  no 
genuine  interest  in  a  given  thing,  al- 
though at  the  time  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  had.  He  later  realizes 
that  the  instructor's  enthusiasm  affected 
him  and  that  the  easiest  temporary  out- 
let for  his  own  chanced  to  be  what  it 
was.  These  cases  which  are  common 
enough   are  sometimes   looked  upon   as 


unfortunate  by  those  people  who  put 
more  emphasis  upon  the  content  of  a 
given  subject  than  they  do  upon  the  hu- 
man introduction  to  it.  The  human  in- 
troduction to  it  is  the  most  important 
thing  of  all.  This  means  the  approach 
to  it  through  humanity,  through  its  tie  to 
life  in  the  large.  The  second  relation- 
ship is  that  between  an  upperclassman 
(or  a  group)  and  an  entering  man, 
where  for  the  moment  the  upperclass- 
man becomes  in  the  eyes  of  the  fresh- 
man the  god  of  his  idolatry.  If  he  have 
a  zest  for  any  of  the  finer  things  he  will 
be  able  to  effect  an  introduction  between 
them  and  the  freshman  of  an  intensity 
which  can  be  effected  in  no  other  way. 
As  with  the  professor  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference what  these  things  are  so  long  as 
the  spirit  of  search  and  the  joy  of  ex- 
periment be  there.  Although  these  re- 
lationships are  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  best  institutions,  yet  they  may  be 
found  in  the  poorest.  If  found  the 
freshman  has  met  with  success:  if  not 
found  he  has  missed  the  most  vital  point 
of  his  course  and  it  is  this  lack  that  the 
experienced  observer  detects  in  so  many 
graduates.  Nothing  else  can  take  its 
place. 

The  opening  of  a  new  world  is  the 
avowed  object  on  the  part  of  parents  in 
sending  their  children  to  college.  This 
is  consciously  avowed,  is  ever-present  in 
their  thoughts,  and  the  chief  reason  that 
in  thousands  of  cases  they  are  so  dis- 
satisfied is  that  their  prayer  has  been 
answered,  and  that  their  children  have 
become  interested  in  some  of  these 
things,  that  they  have  found  a  new 
world,  that,  in  short,  they  have  taken 
seriously  certain  things  which  they  have 
learned.  The  average  parent  does  not 
object,  is  even  proud  of  his  son's  going 
to  college,  but  he  does  most  heartily  re- 
sent the  boy's  coming  home  different 
from  what  he  was.  He  can  stand  and 
understand  the  boy's  interest  in  certain 
forms  of  athletics,  he  can  stand  and  un- 
derstand his  enthusiasm  for  certain 
studies,  knowledge  of  which  leads  direct- 
ly to  tangible  results,  especially  if  they 
lead  to  tangible  business  results,  but  he 
can  neither  stand  nor  understand  his 
boy's  acquiring  an  interest  in  life  in  the 
large  to  the  point  of  its  breaking  into  his 
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complete  absorption  in  business.  The 
father  finds  himself  complaining  that  his 
son's  course  has  made  him  impractical, 
and  he  can  imagine  no  worse  word  to 
say  of  his  own  son.  He  accuses  him  of 
being  a  dreamer  and  the  epithet  spells 
total  condemnation. 

If  the  truth  were  known,  the  father 
did  not  realize  what  he  was  doing  to  and 
for  his  son.  He  suspected  a  flaw  in  his 
own  career  and  he  had  been  so  often  told 
of  the  benefits  of  an  education  that  he 
believed  that  that  flaw  would  not  be  in 
the  career  of  his  college-bred  son.  The 
father  had  no  clear  idea  as  to  what  he 
wanted  his  son  to  be  like;  vaguely  he 
linked  his  education  with  his  future  suc- 
cess. If  his  son's  career  contributed  by 
technical  acquirement  to  his  usefulness, 
in  his  father's  office,  all  well  and  good  on 
that  point.  But  even  when  this  is  the 
case,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  son 
will  have  acquii'ed  at  college  in  addition 
to  technical  expertness  a  liking  for  cer- 
tain subjects  which  are  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  father's  business,  and  which 
interest  the  son  so  greatly  as  to  make  his 
loyalty  to  total  absorption  in  his  father's 
affairs  somewhat  half-hearted.  Nothing 
could  be  more  annoying  to  the  father  I 
have  in  mind  than  this.  The  fact  that 
this  newly  acquired  bent  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  mystery  to  the  father  increases  his 
annoyance  and  irritation.  Here  he  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  something  in- 
tangible, something  which  he  cannot  un- 
derstand and  over  which  he  has  no  pow- 
er. He  sees  it  luring  his  son  away  from 
the  course  which  has  been  marked  out 
for  him  and  yet  he  can  do  nothing.  A 
break  is  inevitable  and  it  always  takes 
place,  although  frequently  in  such  an  un- 
dramatic  way  as  to  make  it  seem  not  to 
be  going  on.  There  may  be  no  complete 
rupture  between  father  and  son.  More 
common  is  the  son's  defeat  and  the  giv- 
ing up  of  his  newly  acquired  taste  for 
life  in  the  large  to  devote  himself  solely 
to  the  job.  He  becomes  literally  a  chip 
of  the  old  block,  in  every  way  like  his 
father  in  his  commercial  prosperity  and 
in  his  general  attitude  toward  life.  In 
short,  five  years,  ten  years  after  gradua- 
tion all  of  the  things  which  affected  him 
and  which  he  believed  to  be  of  lifelong 
interest  have  lost  their  influence.    No  one 


would  suspect  that  a  college  course  had 
taken  place. 

The  son  had  not  noticed  before  going 
away  the  imaginative  and  intellectual 
paucity  of  his  father's  home.  He  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  then,  that  his 
mother  should  be  concerned  in  the 
routine  of  housework,  in  the  affairs  of 
their  neighbors,  and  in  such  outside  ac- 
tivities as  fell  to  the  lot  of  her  social  set 
and  that  she  should  make  all  these  the 
exclusive  topic  of  her  conversation.  It 
also  seemed  natural  to  him  in  the  old 
days  that  his  father,  while  lamenting  that 
he  had  no  leisure  for  general  reading, 
should  spend  two  hours  over  the  evening 
paper.  Graduates  do  not  like  to  admit 
to  themselves  the  shock  that  came  over 
them  in  realizing  that  during  their  four 
years  in  college  their  parents  had  re- 
mained stationary,  perhaps  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  mother  attended 
even  more  conscientiously  to  routine 
house  work  and  that  the  father  devoted 
three  hours  to  his  evening  paper.  To 
such  a  home  the  young  man  returns  and 
his  first  feeling  is  one  of  restive  loneli- 
ness. He  not  only  finds  that  his  parents 
do  not  follow  him  the  moment  he  begins 
on  anything  of  larger  import  than  the 
incidents  of  the  day,  but  he  finds  that  the 
possibility  does  not  occur  to  them  of 
their  entering  into  such  interests,  and 
finally  he  finds  that  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  they  rather  disapprove  of  them. 
They  look  forward  to  the  time  when  his 
work  and  play  will  once  more  approxi- 
mate identity  with  theirs. 

At  first  there  is  great  rebellion  in  the 
son's  heart.  He  is  ready  to  fight,  and  he 
vows  that  he  will  keep  alive  for  himself 
some  of  the  college  acquired  intellectual 
souvenirs  and  he  spends  his  evenings 
away  from  home,  to  discover  that  the 
homes  of  his  friends  are  like  his  own. 
He  perceives  that  it  is  not  an  even  fight, 
that  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
pressure  of  imaginative  inertia.  The  on- 
ly thing  to  do  is  to  lock  himself  into  his 
own  room  to  find  there  the  echo  of  his 
college  days.  And  so  he  takes  to  reading 
this  or  that,  or  re-reading  this  or  that. 
Then  in  the  solitude  and  the  loneliness 
of  his  room  he  encounters  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back.  He  sees  again 
in  memory  the  instructor  and  the  upper- 
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classman  who  first  opened  up  for  him 
this  new  world,  and  he  now  realizes  that 
that  opening  up  took  place  through  hu- 
man contact,  through  hours  and  hours  of 
talk.  He  now  realizes  that  he  has  no 
one  to  talk  with,  no  one  interested 
in  such  things  as  are  in  his  mind,  and 
that  he  himself  is  powerless  to  keep  them 
alive  without  companionship.  So  for  a 
few  years  he  lives  and  relives  in 
memory  those  days  of  his  college  life, 
which  in  time  grow  dim  and  fade  away 
as  he  yields  more  and  more  to  the  per- 
sistent and  insidious  demands  of  the 
world  about  him.  In  desperation,  he 
marries ! 

Humanly  and  generally  speaking,  the 
college  senior  reaches  the  height  of  his 
development.  Then  he  is  more  interest- 
ed in  life  in  the  large  than  before  or  af- 
ter, and  his  career  from  that  time  on  is 
one  of  decline,  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
is  less  interesting  five  or  ten  years  after 
graduation  and  still  less  so  in  middle  life 
and  old  age.  The  reason  for  all  this  is 
that  the  subjects  on  which  'his  favorite 
instructor  and  upperclassman  discoursed 
to  him  hour  after  hour  seemed  to  him 
at  that  time  to  be  so  vital  that  if  they 
were  but  generally  known  they  would  be 
of  general  concern.  As  he  becomes  old- 
er he  realizes,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
were  confined  to  a  few.  It  is  these  few 
whose  combined  chorus  makes  up  the 
wee  small  voice. 

We  send  our  children  to  college  and 
then  we  resent  the  college's  having  a 
collegiate  effect  upon  them.  The  pres- 
ent generation  is  like  the  last,  going  to 
college  has  not  made  it  different.  When 
will  things  be  different?  What  is  the 
remedy  ? 

There  is,  of  course,  no  remedy  for  the 
less  sensible  majority:  but  there  will 
come  a  time  when  the  more  sensible  min- 
ority will  be  more  sensible  and  less  of  a 
minority  than  now.  That  time  will  come 
when  the  boy  has  a  new  world  opened 
up  to  him  of  intellectual  and"  aesthetic 
life  before  he  goes  to  college.  It  will 
come  when  at  his  parents'  knees  or  at 
the  knees  of  their  friends  he  has  had  an 
opi>ortunity  for  such  an  awakening. 
There  is  little  hope  that  the  child  of  the 
man  who  spends  three  hours  with  the 
evening  paper  will  there  acquire  any  real 


intellectual  or  aesthetic  incentive.  The 
atmosphere  of  such  a  home  is  too  heav- 
ily laden  with  stagnation  and  inertia.  But 
the  time  will  come  when  some  parents 
will  appreciate  that  nothing  in  their  chil- 
dren's education  at  school  will  be  com- 
parable in  effectiveness  to  their  home  in- 
fluence, that  the  school  is  powerless  to 
bring  about  progress  until  the  home  co- 
operate in  its  work. 

They  will  realize  that  the  term  "home 
influence"  must  be  given  a  far  more 
liberal  and  stimulating  interpretation 
than  the  negative  and  pseudo-moral  in- 
terpretation that  it  has  at  present.  It 
must  be  made  a  real  and  vital  force  in 
the  life  of  the  children.  Home  influence 
should  mean  that  the  children  meet  in 
their  own  homes  interesting  personalities 
socially  and  unostentatiously,  men  of 
varied  types,  representing  in  their  per- 
sons the  humanization  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  aesthetic.  To  be  specific,  math- 
ematical puzzles  have  been  the  recreation 
of  many  intellectual  men  from  time  im- 
memorial. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
child  will  become  devoted  to  mathematics 
from  being  given  perfunctory  lessons 
by  a  perfunctory  teacher  in  a  per- 
functory school,  and  even  if  the  teach- 
er has  genuine  zeal  there  is  still  little 
hope  of  the  child's  acquiring  it  if 
he  never  meets  with  a  counterpart 
in  his  own  home.  But  suppose  that 
among  his  father's  friends  is  a  man, 
presumably  in  business,  one  of  whose 
forms  of  recreation  is  mathematical 
puzzles.  Suppose  that  this  man  drops 
into  the  home  merely  as  a  friend  and 
takes  the  child  on  his  knee  and  together 
they  work  out  a  puzzle.  Here  is  a  new 
world  opened  up  to  the  child  in  his  sur- 
prise and  delight  at  finding  that  there  is 
a  connection  between  his  mathematics 
class  in  school  and  his  father's  fireside. 
Imagine  another  friend,  also  a  business 
man,  who  has  a  liking  for  Latin  hymns, 
a  taste,  incidentally,  to  be  found  in  every 
community.  How  his  presence  in  the 
home  with  the  child  would  mean  worlds 
for  that  child's  Latin  when  he  discovered 
that  his  father's  friend  had  not  only 
learned  but  still  knew  some  of  the  very 
words  which  he  himself  was  then  learn- 
ing in  school.  Imagine  again  a  man  who 
had  travelled,  not  necessarily  widely  but 
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well,  in  foreign  parts,  and  who,  upon  his 
return,  had  other  tales  to  tell  than  those 
of  his  experiences  in  hotels  and  on  the 
trains,  in  getting  or  not  getting  the  com- 
forts to  which  he  had  been  used  at  home. 
He  is  not  a  tourist  but  a  traveller.  Sup- 
pose he,  as  I  say,  had  been  off  the  beaten 
track  and  had  become  acquainted  with  a 
strange  people  in  its  daily  life.  Imagine 
him  with  this  child  on  his  knee  showing 
how  he  had  seen  the  jewel  on  his  finger 
cut  in  a  foreign  factory,  or  telling  how 
the  pipe  in  his  mouth  had  been  given  to 
him  by  the  man  who  made  it  in  a  for- 
eign forest.  Here  is  a  lesson  in  geog- 
raphy which  the  child  does  not  forget,  a 
lesson  which  humanizes  the  entire  sub- 
ject. Many  other  instances  occur  to  us 
all  to  indicate  how  one  day  children  will 
be  introduced  to  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
their  own  homes,  there  meeting  their 
examplars  in  companionship  and  in  fel- 
lowship. Then  the  boy  who  has  been 
away  will  return  to  a  home  which  is  as 
vital  or  more  vital  than  college  itself; 
and  in  years  to  come  his  own  home  will 
inevitably  carry  on  the  custom  of  his 
childhood.  He  will  realize  that  his  own 
childhood  was  richer  in  opportunities 
than  was  his  father's,  and  he  will  be  keen 
on  keeping  the  door  of  his  own  home 
wide  open  to  interesting  people  for  the 
sake  of  his  children's  early  and  effective 
introduction  to  life  in  the  large. 

There  is  no  visible  human  progress 
externally  applied  to  large  numbers  of 
people.  The  world  wags  on,  and  the 
race,  generation  by  generation,  repeats 
itself ;  but  in  individual  cases  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  doors  of  opportunity  open 
wider  than  they  are  now,  and  in  this 
sense  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  chance 
for  progress.  It  is  only  as  the  more 
sensible  minority  becomes  more  sensible 
and  less  of  a  minority  that  the  race  will 
progress  along  paths  which  alone  lead  to 
fullness  of  experience  through  the  de- 
velopment of  men  and  women  who  are 
alive  intellectually  and  imaginatively  as 
well  as  physically,  and  who  in  their 
childhood  first  caught  the  vision  of  life  • 
as  it  can  be  lived. 

In  some  such  way,  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted, is  to  be  brought  about  the  regen- 
eration of  the  home  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  returning  graduate.     When 


will  this  change  begin?  The  answer  is, 
Even  now.  What  perhaps  could  not  have 
been  so  effectually  accomplished  in  years 
of  peace  was  well  set  on  foot  in  a  few 
months  of  war.  The  atmosphere  of 
countless  homes  changed  as  by  a  mir- 
acle. The  son  returns  not  from  college 
but  from  the  front.  His  craving  for  a 
different  home  from  what  he  finds  is 
even  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
There  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that 
that  home  that  was  inadequately  pre- 
pared for  the  return  of  the  collegian  of- 
fers an  even  more  unsatisfactory  wel- 
come to  the  soldier.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  can  be  made  to  feel  com- 
pletely at  home  in  his  father's  house.  For 
in  many  instances  and  in  the  midst  of 
hideousness  in  military  service  he  vnll 
have  had  moments  of  experiencing 
life  other  than  physically  speaking, 
of  a  tensity  which  he  did  not 
know  even  in  college,  which  of  course  he 
did  not  enjoy  at  home.  But  if  the  home 
is  not  prepared  for  him,  think,  on  the 
contrary,  what  a  boon  to  it  is  his  return. 
Think  what  it  means  to  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  Far  more  than 
upper  classman  and  professor  are  to  the 
freshman  the  soldier  is  to  the  children— 
.indeed  the  god  of  their  idolary.  Not  to 
mention  the  numberless  side  lights  from 
him  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  is  a  real 
traveller  with  a  tale  to  tell.  In  thousands 
of  families,  the  soldier's  return,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  and  expected,  will  do  some- 
what towards  bridging  the  gap  of  the 
recent  past,  between  home  and  college. 


Do  I  make  the  effort  necessarj-  to  keep 
myself  in  first-class  physical    condition? 

Do  I  have  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
people  and  things  about  mc? 

Do  I  constantly  keep  in  mind  that 
what  I  am  to-day  is  the  result  of  what 
I  did  yesterday  and  that  what  I  shall  be 
to-morrow  is  being  determined  by  my 
conduct  and  my  environment  to-day? 

Do  I  have  the  vision  to  sec  myself  ten 
years  hence  occupying  the  place  in  lite 
that  I  would  like  to  occupy,  and  do  1 
see  clearly  the  road  leading  forward  to 

my  goal?  Digitized  by  LjOOQ  16 
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KNOWLEDGE  alone  does  not  suf- 
fice. Mere  intellectuals  are  not 
safe  guides.  We  have  seen  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth  come  to 
grief  through  the  influence  and  teach- 
ings of  its  universities.  Knowledge  still 
is  power.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  beneficent  power. 

Germany  was  one  of  the  best  educated 
nations  of  the  world  but  its  Kultur  was 
its  ruin.  It  is  true  that  the  state,  for 
purposes  of  its  own,  had  always  by  the 
most  subtle  means,  given  direction  to 
German  philosophic  thought.  And  yet 
this  alone  cannot  account  for  the  phil- 
osophy of  government  which  Germany 
evolved.  For  it  must  be  confessed  that 
in  many  American  universities  where 
thought  and  speech  are  free  and  where 
the  State  has  withheld  its  hand,  there 
were  many  devotees  of  German  Kultur. 

Though  education  alone  is  not  always 
sufficient,  yet  without  it  no  democracy 
can  survive.  But  we  must  add  to  educa- 
tion of  the  mind,  national  ideals  if  we 
would  make  the  republic  secure.  Those 
ideals  are  human  brotherhood,  justice 
and  liberty. 

The  conquests  of  the  intellect  have 
come  faster  than  moral  convictions. 
Hence  it  is  that  science  has  proven  it- 
self more  deadly  in  war  than  beneficent 
in  peace.  Some  way  must  be  found  by 
which  moral  progress  will  outrun,  or  at 
least  equal,  intellectual  achievements.  We 
have  taught  our  children  the  form  of  our 
government,  but  we  have  been  silent 
about  its  guiding  spirit.  We  have  re- 
peated again  and  again  that  this  is  a 
government  by  the  majority.  That  is 
only  half  true.  For  our  fathers  recog- 
nized that  some  rights  were  so  sacred 
that  they  should  forever  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  majority.  Among  these 
ricrhts  were  liberty  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religious  worship,  the  life,  liberty  and 
property  of  the  individual.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  that  no  oiviliziation  could  en- 
dure unless  certain  sacred  rights  were 
guaranteed  as  absolutely  to  the  smallest 
minoritv  as  to  the  largest  majority.     It 


is  true  that  the  majority  governs  in  our 
republic.  But  its  government  must  al- 
ways be  subject  to  the  preservation,  in  all 
their  integrity,  of  these  fundamental 
rights.  The  Bolshevist  too  claims  to 
govern  by  majority  rule.  But  his  idea 
of  majority  rule  is  that  the  majority  has 
a  perfect  right  to  deprive  the  minority  of 
its  liberties,  of  its  property,  of  its  very 
life.  This  means  a  despotism  more  hate- 
ful and  more  dangerous  than  the  despot- 
ism of  the  HohenzoUerns  we  have  just 
crushed.  Someone  has  said  that  the  en- 
lightenment of  a  free  government  is 
measured  by  the  consideration  which  it 
extends  to  the  minority.  Under  the  Bol- 
shevist doctrine,  the  success  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  measured  by  the  completeness 
with  which  the  majority  destroys  the 
minority.  The  tyranny  of  the  majority 
under  Bolshevist  rule,  I  repeat,  is  more 
dangerous  to  the  future  of  the  world 
than  autocratic  rule  ever  was.  For  there 
hasn't  been  a  king  in  modern  times,  no 
matter  how  bigoted  or  how  cruel,  who 
didn't  feel  that  in  some  way  some  at 
least  of  the  arts  and  sciences  must  be 
preserved  if  his  kingdom  was  to  endure. 
The  Bolshevist,  with  a  savage  logic,  puts 
to  death  the  student  and  the  scholar  and 
closes  the. university  doors.  For  this  form 
of  government  cannot  survive  in  the 
light  of  learning. 

We  have  just  emerged  victorious  from 
the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
During  the  fateful  months  of  last  year, 
civilization  at  times  seemed  hanging  in 
the  balance.  The  only  effective  prepara- 
tion we  had  made  for  that  was  the  work 
done  by  the  public  schools.  It  was  there 
that  the  youth  of  America  had  learned 
something  about  a  practical  democracy. 
There,  the  different  nationalitnes  met  and 
through  a  common  language  in  the  main, 
had  come  .to  feel  that  they  were  Ameri- 
cans. Our  people  had  begun  to  think  and 
feel  in  class  terms.  It  was  the  public 
schools  that  tended  to  break  down  this 
tendency.  The  Central  Empires  did  not 
believe  that  America  could  enroll  a  great 
army.    They  thought  it  impossible  thatQi 
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government  of  the  people  could  marshal 
milUons.  They  omitted  one  factor  from 
their  calculations,  and  that  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  public  schools  of  America. 

But  now  we  are  fighting  another  foe. 
The  Bolshevist  is  as  much  our  enemy  as 
was  the  Prussian  autocracy.  And  just 
as  we  had  learned  democracy,  in  the 
public  schools,  so  must  we  learn  that  de- 
mocracy is  only  possible  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  law  and  order.  Too  many  of 
our  college  professors  have  been  teach- 
ing a  vague  form  of  internationalism  as 
against  the  national  spirit.  In  the  seclusion 
of  the  study,  without  responsibility  for 
the  actual  conduct  of  practical  human 
affairs,  they  have  permitted  their  fancy 
to  roam  over  a  world  unvexed  by  real 
government.  They  have  forgotten  that 
government  has  been  in  all  the  world  the 
condition  of  human  progress.  They  con- 
duct a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  over- 
look the  fact  that  government  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  arts.  In  their 
economics  they  discuss  wealth  as  though 
nature,  i«n  some  sort  of  way,  had  stamped 
values  upon  all  natural  resources. 

Why  is  it  that  Mexico,  a  country 
which  approaches  the  United  States,  in 
natural  resources,  is  a  bankrupt  nation, 
while  the  United  States  is  the  richest 
country  on  the  globe?  It  is  because  the 
United  States  has  had  a  stable  govern- 
ment and  the  people  have  been  able  to 
make  orderly  progress.  Travelers  tell  us 
that  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  agri- 
cultural lands  in  Siberia,  the  equal  of  the 
best  in  Iowa  or  Illinois.  These  lands  can 
be  bought  for  a  song.  Why  is  it?  Be- 
cause, under  the  government  of  America, 
the  people  have  been  permitted  to  de- 
velop their  resources.  Because  great 
transportation  lines  have  been  laid  down 
so  that  the  products  of  our  farms  ever>'- 
where  can  reach  a  market.  Because  we 
have  a  government  under  which  life, 
liberty  and  property  are  secure.  And  so, 
in  any  inventory  of  our  mere  material  re- 
sources, we  shall  place  our  government 
first. 

Our  education  must  concern  itself 
more  and  more  with  the  practical  things 
of  life.  We  have  inherited  the  idea  that 
the  highest  culture  rests  upon  the  liter- 
ature of  Greece  and  Rome.  That  idea  is 
well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes.    But  those 


ancient  writers  dealt  with  the  things  of 
their  every-day  life.  The  occupation,  the 
customs,  the  habits  of  the  people  were 
the  over  recurring  themes.  And  so  the 
culture  of  to-day  must  have  a  more  di- 
rect relation  to  the  life  we  live.  Our 
civilization  may  in  some  ways  be  no  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  classic  age,  but  it  is 
entirely  different.  Through  the  develop- 
ment of  science,  industrialism  is  now  the 
dominant  fact  in  our  world.  Let  us  rec- 
ognize this  fact  and  vitalize  the  education 
of  to-day.  Vocational  training  must  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  cultural  train- 
ing. This  can  be  done.  We  must  teach 
our  children  more  about  business.  We 
should  give  more  attention  to  the  great 
industries.  Our  histories  should  give  at 
least  as  much  attention  to  the  production 
of  commodities  in  time  of  peace  as  to 
their  destruction  in  war.  Our  economics 
should  teach  our  children  that  while 
property  is  the  fruit  of  labor,  it  is  the 
fruit  of  the  labor  of  the  brains  as  wU  as 
the  hand.  The  Bolshevists  deny  that 
brains  are  a  factor.  And  if  brains  pro- 
tests, the  Bolshevist  kills  brains. 

It  is  not  only  important  what  we  shall 
teach,  but  in  what  language  we  shall 
teach.  It  sometimes  is  assumed  that  the 
idea  and  the  printed  word  are  totally  dif- 
ferent things.  This  is  not  so.  The  idea 
and  the  word  to  express  it  are  so  closely 
wedded  that  you  cannot  separate  the  two. 
This  it  is  which  gives  cultural  value  to 
the  study  of  a  foreign  tongue.  You  do 
not  get  the  Roman  spirit  by  the  study  of 
Greek  literature.  Nor  do  you  get  the 
American  spirit  if  you  are  educated  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  The  English  ton^e  is 
the  language  of  liberty,  of  self-govern- 
ment, of  orderly  progress,  under  the  law. 
It  is  the  language  in  which  Washington 
bade  farewell  to  his  countr)rmen.  It  is 
the  language  which  Lincoln  used  in  its 
purest  form  in  enunciating  the  great  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  republic  stands.  It 
is  the  language  in  which  the  aspirations 
of  the  American  nation  have  been 
clothed  in  all  its  history,  and  it  is  the 
only  language  which  reveals  the  true 
American  spirit.  Unless  our  children  in 
the  elementary  grades  of  our  schools  are 
compelled  to  learn  to  think  in  that  lan- 
guage, we  cannot  expect  them  to  come 
under  the  influence  of  American  ideals. 
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BEFORE  attempting  a  discussion  of 
the  topic,  Supervision  in  a  Small 
City  School  System,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  that  in  this  paper,  any  system 
of  schools  which  has  no  special  super- 
visory corps  is  included. 

The  Small  School  System  presents 
many  peculiar  problems  to  the  admin- 
istration. Among  these  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Lack  of  sufficient  office  help  pre- 
sents a  very  serious  problem. 

2.  The  truancy  problem  in  a  small  sys- 
tem causes  considerable  worry. 

3.  The  problem  of  supervision. 
There  are  no  doubt  others  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  at  the 
same  time  most  difficult  to  solve  is  that 
of  proper  supervision.  Can  the  super- 
intendent do  all  the  supervising?  If  the 
system  is  progressive,  modern  ideas  in 
education  will  prevail.  The  superintend- 
ent will  be  the  chief  administrator  of  the 
system.  He  will  select  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals, inspect  various  school  depart- 
ments, inspect  school  buildings,  will  be 
responsible  for  results  in  each  depart- 
ment for  the  selection  of  textbooks,  im- 
provements of  teachers  in  service,  the 
application  of  the  salary  schedule,  pro- 
motion of  teachers,  will  act  as  a  court  of 
appeal  for  subordinates,  parents  and 
teachers. 

He  will  also  act  as  the  agent  of  the 
board  of  education,  will  be  a  member  of 
committees  of  the  board  of  education, 
represent  the  board  in  the  community, 
as  a  member  of  civic  organizations,  in 
pitblic  meetings  and  with  the  press.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  the  budget,  build- 
ings, janitor  service,  supplies,  records 
and  reports. 

He  will  be  responsible  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  whole  school  system  and 
each  department,  and  will  be  responsible 
for  the  policies  of  administration,  of  in- 
struction, inspection,  supervision  and  the 
courses  of  study. 

The  foregoing  shows  briefly  the 
functions  of  a  superintendent  of  schools 


in  a  modern  system.  No  matter  how 
small  the  system,  it  would  seem  that  most 
of  one  man's  time  would  be  taken  in  at- 
tending to  these  administrative  duties. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  these  duties  are 
performed,  there  is  little  time  for  the 
work  of  supervision  of  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  time  to  ade- 
quately supervise,  is  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  become  competent  to  really  supervise 
all  the  instruction  in  a  school  ?  Instruc- 
tion may  be  improved  by  showing  the 
teacher  how.  One  who  assumes  to  super- 
vise should  be  able  to  demonstrate.  Is  it 
possible  for  a  superintendent  to  properly 
supervise  a  primary  teacher,  to  point  out 
her  weaknesses  and  demonstrate  how  the 
thing  actually  should  be  done  on  one  day 
and  on  the  next  show  a  teacher  in  the 
sixth  grade,  for  example,  how  best  to 
teach  silent  reading  and  then  the  next 
day  do  something  really  worth  while  in 
improving  instruction  in  the  Junior  High 
School,  while  all  the  time  he  has  in  mind 
the  administrative  duties  related  in  the 
first  part  of  this  discussion?  If  we  find 
a  man  who  is  able  to  improve  the  in- 
struction in  any  of  the  classes  by  helpful 
suggestion  and  demonstration,  if  he  is 
actually  the  administrator  of  the  school 
he  will  not  have  time  to  repeat  his  visits 
often  enough  to  make  his  work  really  ef- 
fective. 

Quoting  George  A.  Mirick : 

"When  administration  and  supervision 
compete  for  the  time  and  attention  of 
one  who  has  both  responsibilities,  ad- 
ministration always  crowds  out  super- 
vision. The  work  of  administration  must 
be  done  or  the  schools  will  close ;  there- 
fore the  superintendent  will  of  necessity, 
for  lack  of  time,  translate  his  supervisory 
work  in  terms  of  inspection,  criticism 
and  personal  opinion.  When  thus  trans- 
lated, supervision  becomes  mechanical, 
destructive,  irritating.  Teachers  endure 
it,  but  are  not  helped  by  it."  It  never 
has  and  cannot  be  efficient. 

All  schools  should  have  a  trained  corps 
of     supervisors.       ^djTiJnistrationjo|!gl 
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supervision  have  become  so  highly  de- 
veloped, technical,  and  specialized  that 
one  person  cannot  master  both. 

However,  in  a  great  many  schools  this 
is  wholly  impossible.  The  superintend- 
ent finds  himself  with  these  two  great 
responsibilities  on  his  hands.  He  must 
be  the  administrator  of  the  school. 
Supervision  of  instruction  is  too  import- 
ant to  be  a  "side  line"  and  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. 

The  following  plan  has  some  advan- 
tages. 

The  school  system  may  be  divided  into 
groups  as  follows:  First  and  second 
grade  groups;  third  and  fourth  grade 
groups ;  fifth  and  sixth  grade  groups,  and 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  groups. 

In  selecting  teachers  for  these  groups 
the  superintendent  makes  special  effort 
to  secure  one  teacher  who  in  addition  to 
being  well  trained  and  experienced  is 
well  balanced  and  has  those  traits  which 
tend  toward  making  her  a  leader  among 
her  fellow  teachers.  This  teacher  may 
be  called  the  principal  of  the  group.  Thus 
a  system  using  this  play  will  have  four 
groups,  each  with  a  superior  teacher  in 
the  capacity  of  a  leader  or  principal. 

The  teachers  in  these  groups  will  meet 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  once 
each  succeeding  month  and  together  go 
over  the  course  of  study.  They  will  dis- 
cuss ways  and  methods  of  accomplish- 
ing the  work  called  for  in  the  course. 
Each  teacher  will  be  permitted  to  make 
suggestions  or  ask  questions. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  conference 
there  can  be  no  haziness  or  doubts  about 
the  requirements.  In  the  subsequent 
meetings  the  teachers  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  the  past  month  and  explain  how 
they  solved  them.  If  any  had  problems 
they  couldn't  solve  and  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  amount  of  work  the  other 
tCvichers  in  the  group  did,  they  are  helped 
by  a  free  discussion  with  other  teachers. 
These  meetings  are  always  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  principal  of  the 
group,  who  has  been  chosen  because  of 
her  training,  experience  and  personality. 
Less  experience  and  less  efficient  teach- 
ers find  these  meetings  stimulating  and 
helpful  and  return  to  the  class-room  bet- 
ter able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 


Another  part  of  the  plan  is  to  employ 
a  substitute  who  will  relieve  the  principal 
so  that  she  may  observe  the  work  of  her 
various  teachers.  This  substitute  at 
other  times  relieves  the  various  teachers 
so  that  they  may  observe  the  work  of  the 
principal  or  of  any  other  teacher  who  is 
especially  strong  in  all  her  work  or  in 
any  particular  branch. 

By  these  meetings  and  visits  each 
teacher  knows  just  what  work  each 
teacher  in  his  group  is  doing.  By  co- 
operation between  the  principals  of  the 
groups  she  knows  or  can  find  out  from 
her  principal  what  work  is  being  done  by 
the  grades  above  and  below  her.  This 
is  a  benefit  to  teachers  and  students  but 
is  something  which  doesn't  always  pre- 
vail. 

When  this  plan  is  in  effect  the  school 
has  the  advantage  of  any  supervision  the 
superintendent  is  able  to  give.  He  may 
meet  with  the  various  groups  if  he  has 
time.  He  mav  have  conferences  with  the 
various  principals  as  often  as  needed  and 
he  may  visit  class-rooms  just  as  often  as 
he  can.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
hibits him  supervising  or  inspecting  as 
much  as  he  would  do  without  adopting 
the  plan.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
plan  are : 

1.  The  busy  superintendent  has  some 
one  of  special  ability  to  confer  with  about 
anv  new  ideas  or  policies  which  he  thinks 
might  improve  the  work  in  any  particular 
grade  or  subject.  He  receives  her  opin- 
ion which  is  based  on  her  mature  exper- 
ience in  the  grade  or  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. If  the  new  poHcv  is  thought  to 
be  worthy  of  a  trial  the  principal  may  di- 
rect its  introduction. 

2.  The  principal  is  always  ahle  to 
demonstrate  how  she  desires  anythins: 
done. 

3.  It  recognizes  special  abilities  of  all 
the  teachers  since  any  are  permitted  to 
make  anv  sugreestions  thev  think  will  im- 
prove the  instruction.  Or  if  any  teach- 
er has  special  talent  in  any  line,  teach- 
ers are  set  to  observe  her  teaching. 

4.  Teachers  of  a  necessitv  must  co-op- 
erate or  there  is  no  place  in  the  system 
for  them. 

5.  Teachers  have  no  just  cause  for 
criticism  of  the  course  of  studv,  or  the 
policy  which  prevails  because  each  one 
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is  invited  to  make  suggestions  looking  to 
improvement.  They  either  accept  the 
course  of  study  as  the  best  they  know 
and  the  plans  for  the  working  it  out  as 
fair  and  reasonable  or  they  have  an  op- 
portunity each  month  of  bringing  a  sug- 
gestion of  improvement.  Each  one  is 
given  credit  for  any  ideas  she  may  have. 
If  they  are  worth  while  they  are  adopted. 

6.  Teachers  gain  confidence  since  they 
know  each  other,  they  know  what  each 
is  accomplishing,  what  has  been  ac- 
complished and  what  is  expected  of 
them. 

7.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  uni- 
formity in  efficiency  since  all  gain  by  a 


knowledge  of  the  strong  points  in  each 
teacher  and  each  may  model  her  teach- 
ing after  the  best  in  the  group. 

In  order  to  check  up  on  instruction 
and  to  know  that  effective  teaching  is  be- 
ing done,  the  superintendent  may  use  the 
various  standard  tests.  And  since  his 
teachers  are  working  together  with  so 
little  friction  and  lost  motion  he  should 
find  that  the  various  classes  are  nearly 
on  the  same  plane  of  efficiency  and  that 
the  curve  from  grade  to  grade  to  be 
quite  uniform,  which  would  donate  that 
the  system  had  been  effectively  super- 
vised. 


AMERICAN  BACKWARDNESS  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 

W.  G.  Bagley,  Before  Department  of  Superintendence 


AMERICAN  policies  regarding  the 
professional  preparation  of  teach- 
ers have  pretty  faithfully  reflected 
the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  teaching 
as  a  career.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this 
audience  to  rehearse  the  facts  regarding 
our  backwardness  in  this,  the  most  im- 
portant function  in  a  democracy.  We  all 
know  that  our  normal  schools,  generally 
speaking,  are  more  penuriously  supported 
than  any  other  institutions  of  similar 
grade  or  approximate  significance  and 
responsibility.  We  know  that  they  do  not 
hold  a  place  in  the  public  esteem  that  is 
comparable  to  that  of  the  colleges  of  lib- 
eral arts,  engineering,  agriculture,  medi- 
cine, or  law.  We  know  that  they  suffer 
in  consequence,  both  in  the  advantages 
that  they  are  able  to  offer  and  in  their 
attractiveness  to  ambitious  youth. 

All  thi3  is  clear  enough  to  us,  but  for 
some  reason  it  is  not  clear  to  the  public. 
There  are  certain  fundamental  facts  that 
deserve  to  be  reiterated  until  their  deep 
significance  has  sunk  home.  There  are 
three  upon  which  I  should  lay  particular 
emphasis. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  high-school  graduates  now 
entering  the  normal  schools  to  prepare 
for  public-school  service  represent  a  sig- 
nificantly lower  level  of  mental  ability 
than  do  the  high-school  graduates  who  are 
looking  toward  other  professions.  This 
fact  has  been  definitely  established  upon 


the  basis  of  a  thoroughgoing  investiga- 
tion for  one  large  and  typical  state ;  that 
the  same  condition  obtains  in  many  if  not 
most  of  the  other  states  is  youdied  for 
by  the  testimony  of  those  long  familiar 
with  the  normal  schools.  The  situation 
in  short,  is  this:  not  only  are  the  great 
masses  of  public-school  teachers  relative- 
ly short-lived  in  the  service — ^half  of  all 
teachers  remaining  in  the  schools  but  four 
years  or  less,  and  fully  one-fourth  of  all 
leaving  at  or  before  the  close  of  the 
second  year;  not  only  are  the  majority 
of  these  teachers  without  professional 
training;  but  even  the  relative  few  who 
are  now  preparing  with  any  degree  of 
seriousness  for  the  work  do  not  represent, 
as  a  group,  anything  approaching  the  best 
available  material.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  condition  has  developed  chiefly 
within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and 
that  the  normal  schools  before  that  time 
were  selective  of  a  relatively  better  grade 
of  student.  But  with  the  ever-increasing 
opportunities  for  women  to  enter  other 
callings,  the  situation  in  the  public-school 
service  is  certain  to  become  more  and 
more  serious  unless  immediate  steps  are 
taken  to  make  classroom  teaching  a 
permanent,  attractive,  honored,  and  well- 
rewarded  profession. 

It  is  essential  that  we  should  think  of 
this  problem  and  discuss  it  in  an  objective 
and  impartial  attitude.  What  we  as  in- 
dividuals may  suffer  because  of  the  di- 
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pressed  standards  and  inadequate  com- 
pensation of  our  calling  is  a  matter  of 
small  consequence  in  comparison  with 
the  fundamental  interest  that  is  affected, 
— namely  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and 
of  its  welfare  and  progress  in  the  years 
that  are  to  come.  Every  ideal  that  dem- 
ocracy is  striving  to  realize  is  bound  up 
indissolubly  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
educational  system.  To  permit  without 
protest  a  situation  to  continue  that  means 
a  progressively  lower  level  of  ability 
among  our  public-school  teachers  would 
mean  that  we  were  recreant  to  our  trust. 
It  is  our  particular  business  to  keep  our 
eye  on  the  educational  barometer,  just  as 
it  is  the  financier's  business  to  keep  his 
eye  on  the  business  barometer,  and  the 
physician's  business  to  keep  his  eye  on  the 
health  barometer.  The  public  may  not 
thank  us  for  doing  it  any  more  than  the 
public  thanked  certain  of  its  army  officers 
for  having  sense  enough  to  protest  in 
their  professional  capacity  against  our 
unpreparedness  because  they  could  see 
things  to  which  the  public  was  blind. 
Democracies,  generally  speaking,  do  not 
take  kindly  to  anything  approadbing  pro- 
fessional advice ;  but  that  does  not  relieve 
the  professional  servant  of  a  democratic 
society  from  the  duty  of  pointing  out 
dangers  which  his  familiarity  with  a  cir- 
simiscribed  field  enables  him  to  detect 
long  before  the  layman  knows  what  is 
going  on. 

Another  fact  of  which  the  public  should 
become  thoroughly  aware  is  the  low  rank 
that  we  hold  among  the  civilized  nations 
in  respect  to  the  preparation  of  our  pub- 
lic-school teachers.  Just  before  the  war 
began,  for  example,  two-thirds  of  the 
elementary  teachers  in  England  were  pro- 
fessionally prepared  for  their  responsible 
work.  I  mean  by  this  that  these  teachers 
had  had  a  preparation  that  would  be 
equivalent  in  this  country  to  graduation 
from  a  four-year  high  school  plus  two 
years  of  normal-school  training.  In  the 
United  States,  not  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  elementary  teachers  have  had  so 
extended  a  preparation. 

Nor  is  our  standing  low  only  in  com- 
parison with  countries  like  England  and 
France.  One  of  our  South  American 
sister-republics — Chile — supports  sixteen 
normal  schools  for  a  population  of  4,- 
000,000 — five  more  than  Massachusetts 


operates  for  a  population  about  equal  to 
that  of  Chile.  While  these  Chilean 
normal  schools  do  not  require  our  equiva- 
lent of  high-school  graduation  for  admis- 
sion, they  keep  their  students  in  resi- 
dence for  six  years,  and  provide  for  them 
not  only  tuition  but  board,  lodging,  and 
clothing  during  this  long  period  of  pro- 
fessional study  and  training.  To-day, 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Chile  are  graduates 
of  these  extended  professional  curricula, 
and  the  remaining  sixty  per  cent,  have 
had  some  professional  preparation. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  our  people  wish  to 
continue  their  leadership  in  a  democratic 
world,  they  must  be  awakened  to  the 
significance  of  this  most  important  demo- 
cratic function  of  providing  competent 
teachers  for  the  children  of  the  Nation. 
Practically  every  other  civilized  country 
has  adopted  for  the  education  of  its 
public-school  teachers  the  same  liberal 
policy  that  we  have  adopted  for  the 
training  of  our  officers  for  the  army  and 
the  navy ;  that  is,  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates upon  a  rigorous  basis  of  merit  and 
the  careful  education  of  these  select  can- 
didates at  public  expense.  In  the  United 
States  as  in  other  countries,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  public-school 
teachers  are  recruited  from  families  that 
are  unable  at  their  own  expense  to  send 
their  children  to  normal  schools  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  professional  prepara- 
tion. There  are  two  ways  out  of  the 
difficulty.  One  is  to  require  adequate 
professional  preparation  and  limit  certifi- 
cation to  those  individuals  who  can  af- 
ford to  secure  this  preparation.  The 
other  is  to  require  professional  prepara- 
tion and  then  keep  the  profession  open  to 
all  qualified  candidates  by  providing  the 
training  at  public  expense.  Our  people 
have  adopted  neither  method.  They  have 
kept  the  standards  of  certification  so  low 
that  candidates  readily  secure  licenses 
without  any  preparation  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  then  they  have  established 
normal  schools  with  tiie  expectation  that 
students  will  enroll  voluntarily  in  large 
numbers  for  the  privilege  of  securing 
training  at  their  own  expense  and  then 
competing  with  those  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  profession  by  the 
back  door.  The  result  is  one  that  could 
easily  be   predic^^i^g^b^;[§ojQ^gi^o  the 
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normal  schools,  as  we  have  seen,  fail  to 
attract  the  best  available  talent,  but  they 
graduate  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  num- 
ber of  recruits  needed  each  year  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  the  elementary  schools  alone. 
Most  of  the  graduates  go  into  those  city 
systems  that  are  progressive  enough  to 
demand  some  measure  of  professional 
preparation,  leaving  to  immiature  and  un- 
trained recruits  the  rural  and  village 
schools,  in  which  more  than  one-half  of 
the  nation's  children  receive  all  of  their 
schooling. 

A  third  fact  that  should  be  brought 
before  our  people  is  that  the  kind  of 
education  that  they  expect  the  public 
schools  to  provide  for  their  children  can 
never  be  provided  unless  the  standards 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  are  raised 
far  beyond  what  they  are  to-day  even  in 
in  our  most  progressive  city  school  sys- 
tems. Of  course  not  all  of  the  miracles 
that  some  people  expect  from  the  public 
schools  can  ever  be  brought  about, — ^any 
more  than  anyone  can  ever  square  the 
circle  or  construct  a  cube  that  will  be 
double  the  contents  of  a  given  cube,  or 
devise  a  machine  for  perpetual  motion. 
The  sooner  we  recognize  some  of  these 
impossibilities,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
our  cause,  for  good  schoolmen  and  even 
professors  of  education  sometimes  lose 
their  heads  over  beautiful  dreams  that 
could  be  realized  only  if  we  were  able 
to  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  things 
and  reconstruct  the  human  race  on  a  dif- 
ferent pattern.  But  even  modest  and 
eminently  sane  hopes  of  educational  bet- 
terment must  await  a  general  level  of 
teaching-skill  and  teaching-insight  now  to 
be  found  only  in  the  rarest  cases.  Many 
parents  who  have  a  vague  but  sincere 
conviction  that  their  children  are  not  get- 
ting what  they  should  from  the  schools 
are  not  expecting  miracles,  but  they  are 
expecting  goods  that  cannot  be  delivered 
by  a  teacher  whose  equipment  comprises 
at  most  a  four-year  high-school  education 
with  a  little  professional  training  which 
has  attempted  in  one  or  two  years  to 
prepare  her  to  teach  every  subject  and 
supervise  every  activity  in  an  eight-year 
educational  programme  covering  so  com- 
prehensive a  portion  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  human  skill  as  arithmetic, 
geography,  the  myths  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  greatest  short  masterpieces  of 


English  and  American  literature,  the  es- 
sentials of  physiology  and  hygiene,  the 
whole  gamut  of  American  history  and 
biography  from  Columibus  to  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  background  of  English  his- 
tory, a  knowledge  of  civic  institutions 
and  ideals  of  civic  righteousness,  music, 
drawing,  painting,  and  design, — to  say 
nothing  of  nature  study,  agriculture,  and 
industrial  arts  of  various  types.  And  this 
brief  professional  training  attempts  to 
furnish  not  only  a  mastery  of  this  great 
heritage  which  the  teacher  is  to  pass  on 
to  the  next  generation,  but  also  skill  and 
insight  in  the  process  of  adapting  these 
materials  every  day  to  forty  little  minds 
each  differing  from  all  of  the  others  in 
ability  and  willingness  to  learn, — each  an 
individual  mind  with  individual  tastes 
and  limitations.  The  parent  is  expecting 
no  miracle  when  he  asks  that  his  children 
be  safely  and  profitably  inducted  into  that 
basic  and  precious  part  of  our  human 
heritage  which  the  elementary  programme 
of  studies  represents.  He  is  expecting 
a  miracle  when  he  assumes  that  it  can 
be  done  satisfactorily  by  a  nineteen-year- 
old  girl,  who  enters  the  work  with  the 
limited  preparation  now  accepted  as  a 
maximum,  and  who,  however  sincere  and 
devoted  she  may  be,  is  looking  upon  her 
work,  not  as  a  great  and  responsible  pro- 
fession, but  as  a  stop-gap  occupation. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  most 
short-sighted  of  policies  to  attempt  to 
prepare  a  teacher  in  two  years  to  fit  suc- 
cessfully into  any  grade  that  happens  to 
have  a  vacancy  when  she  seeks  appoint- 
ment. What  the  child  of  eight  or  nine 
or  ten  years  needs  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing is  not  what  the  beginner  needs  or 
what  the  eighth-grade  pupil  needs.  The 
teaching  difficulties  that  are  involved  in 
only  a  circumscribed  range  of  school 
work  are  enormous  when  one  comes  to 
catalogue  them.  The  demands  upon  even 
a  fourth-grade  teacher  who  would  do 
well  the  work  of  that  grade  are  as  severe 
and  as  exacting  as  any  individual  should 
be  expected  to  bear.  Until  we  dispel  the 
fatuous  delusion  that  the  equipment  of 
the  teacher  must  vary  directly  as  the 
age  of  the  pupil,  we  shall  never  have  in 
the  elementary  school  the  level  of  expert 
service  that  we  must  have  if  these  basic 
schools  are  to  do  their  basic  work.  If 
the  people  will  give  our  normal  schools 
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four  years  to  prepare  each  type  of  teach- 
er,— rural-school,  primary,  intermediate, 
upper-grade  or  junior  high-school,  and 
high-school ;  if  they  will  provide  scholar- 
ships for  qualified  students  seeking  en- 
trance to  these  normal  schools;  if  they 
will  limit  teachers'  licenses  to  graduates 
of  these  normal  schools;  if  they  will  in- 
sist that  the  normal  school  is  to  train 
teachers  and  that  this  job  is  big  enough 
and  important  enough  to  absorb  all  of 
its  energies ;  if  they  will  insist  that  every 
normal  school  is  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people  and  not  for  the 
pecuniary  advantage  of  the  local  com- 
munity in  which  it  has  been  placed;  if 
they  will  determine,  in  consequence,  that 
all  of  the  schools  of  every  community 
having  a  normal  school  shall  be  available 
as  laboratories  of  teaching,  and  be  firm 
in  their  determination  to  the  point  of 
moving  the  school  to  another  place  if 
the  profiteers  are  obstinate;  if  they  will 
pay  to  normal-school  instructors  salaries 
just  a  trifle  higher  than  instructors  in 
any  other  group  of  higher  or  professional 
institutions  receive  (for  this,  in  view  of 
their  tremendous  responsibilities  is  no 
more  than  the  due  of  those  who  prepare 
teachers  for  the  public  schools)  ;  if  the 
people  will  take  these  simple  steps,  the 
problem  will  be  solved,  and  with  it  will 
be  solved  a  host  of  other  irritating  and 
perplexing  problems  that  beset  public 
education. 

I  have  purposely  characterized  these  as 
"simple"  steps,  for  they  are  simple.  In 
are  aggregate,  they  bear  no  comparison 
in  difficulty  to  any  one  of  a  half-dozen 
collective  achievements  of  our  people  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years ;  the  establishment 
of  the  selective  draft ;  the  floating  of  Lib- 
erty loans;  the  inauguration  of  the  ship- 
building programme;  the  feeding  of  the 
Allies ;  the  sending  of  two  million  soldiers 
to  France.  Nor  would  the  cost  be  pro- 
hibitive, even  in  this  day  of  high  taxes. 
The  nation  has  spent  for  intoxicating 
liquors  in  past  years  no  less  than  $1,500,- 
000,000  annually.  It  seems  that  this  is  to 
be  saved  in  the  future.  It  will  be  aug- 
mented by  the  increased  production  due 
to  the  disuse  of  intoxicants.  Let  us  as- 
sume, conservatively,  that  the  available 
wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  increased  by 
an  annual  increment  of  two  billion  dol- 
lars because  of  prohibition.  Where  should 


this  increase  go  ?  Is  it  improper  to  sug- 
gest that  a  fair  portion — say  one-half — 
should  go  to  public  education  ?  Certainly 
the  public  schools  have  done  their  share 
to  bring  about  this  consunvnation.  We 
are  told,  of  course,  that  the  prime  cause 
of  prohibition  in  this  country  has  been 
the  great  development  of  industry;  but 
other  countries  have  undergone  indus- 
trial development, — ^are  much  more  thor- 
oughly industrialized,  even,  than  we  are. 
Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  visible  move- 
ment toward  prohibition.  In  this  coun- 
try, one  factor,  however,  has  operated  in 
a  measure  unapproached  elsewhere.  For 
two  generations  the  schools  have  explicit- 
ly and  systematically  indoctrinated  the 
diildren  of  the  nation  against  alcohol. 
The  mills  of  education  grind  slowly — but 
eventually  they  grind  exceeding  small. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  claim  for  educa- 
tion one-half  of  the  impending  saving? 
A  billion,  dollars  added  to  our  annual 
educational  budget  would  solve  our  prob- 
lem in  a  trice.  We  could  raise  the  level 
of  public-school  service  to  a  point  un- 
approached and  unapproachable  by  any 
other  nation.  We  could  put  into  every 
classroom  in  the  country  within  a  decade 
— into  the  rural  and  village  schools  as 
well  as  the  urban  schools — a  teacher  ade- 
quately prepared  to  do  in  a  masterly 
way  the  work  that  that  school  involves. 
We  could  pay  to  that  teacher  a  salary 
that  would  make  him  not  only  content 
but  anxious  to  make  the  work  a  real  and 
permanent  career.  We  could  pay  to  the 
rural  school  teacher  the  differential  thpt 
is  needed  to  get  into  these  schools  and 
keep  in  them  the  men  and  women  who, 
in  these  strategic  positions,  can  do  more 
for  the  future  of  our  country  than  any 
other  group.  We  could  make  our  nornial 
schools  into  great  educational  West 
Points  where  the  best  talent  that  the 
country  produces  can  be  instructed  and 
trained  and  inspired  to  do  the  most  im- 
portant work  that  can  be  done  in  a  great 
democracy. 


Really  now,  honest   Injun,   have    you 
ever  done  your  best — ^your  very  best? 


What  you  will  finally  be  will  be  large- 
ly determined  by  what  >i91?/l9^y^^  you 
have  nothing  to  do.  "^^ 
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WHAT  THE  WAR  SHOULD  DO  FOR  OUR  METHODS 

IN  GEOGRAPHY 

J.  Paul  Goode,  University  of  Chicago,  Before  Department  of  Superintendence 


THIS  Great  War,  more  than  any  other 
war  in  history,  has  focused  the 
world's  attention  upon  the  map. 
Every  nation  has  been  involved,  some  at 
grips  with  death,  and  even  the  remotest 
neutral  nation  paying  tribute  to  the 
Kaiser,  in  unsettled  markets  and  ruined 
affairs.  And  on  us,  in  America,  these 
disturbing  influences  have  been  very 
marked.  We  have  been  keenly  alert  to 
every  phase  of  the  great  conflict.  We 
have  watched  the  tide  of  events  day  by 
day  from  Tsing-tao,  to  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  then  to  the  Skager  Rak ;  the 
fighting  in  Togo,  the  Cameroons,  Da- 
maraland,  and  East  Africa,  the  tragedies 
of  Mesopotamia,  Palestine  and  Armenia, 
the  varying  flood  of  events  On  the  Italian 
front,  in  Roumania,  on  the  front  in 
France  from  St.  Mihiel  to  Flanders,  and 
on  the  long  East  front  from  Riga  to 
Odessa.  We  have  learned  of  the  hero- 
ism and  dramatic  travels  of  the  80,000 
Czecho-Slovaks,  and  their  deathless 
glory,  in  their  desperate  ventures  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  now  we  are  watch- 
ing the  birth  of  a  flock  of  little  republics, 
most  of  the  names  of  which  even,  were 
unknown  to  the  mass  of  Americans  four 
years  ago.  Our  sons  and  brothers  from 
every  community  in  our  broad  land,  have 
gone  by  the  million  into  service  in  var- 
ious parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  getting 
geography  at  first  hand,  and  writing 
home  innumerable  letters  from  places  un- 
heard of  by  the  folks  at  home. 

So  suddenly  has  our  attention  been  de- 
manded for  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  and  so  uneducated  in  geography 
are  most  of  us,  that  our  newspapers  early 
found  that  the  most  valuable  bit  of  news 
they  could  publish  was  a  map  which 
would  put  before  the  eye  the  location  of 
the  event  chronicled.  All  the  magazines 
have  learned  the  same  good  lesson,  and 
even  the  most  staid  and  sober  of  the 
literary  magazines,  which  has  always  held 
itself  in  dignified  superiority  to  the  use  of 
illustrations,  has  followed  suit  these 
years,  with  maps. 


Our  navy  shares  with  Britain  in  the 
rule  of  the  seas.  Our  ship  building  pro- 
gramme looks  to  the  future.  W^e  built 
last  year  almost  two  million  tons  of  ship- 
ping and  are  building  now  at  a  two  mil- 
lion rate.  Our  lads  are  still  enlisting  for 
naval  service,  and  a  half  million  of  them 
will  soon  be  finding  themselves  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  world, — and  we  at  home  will 
be  keeping  track  of  them,  and  getting  les- 
sons in  place  geography  in  the  most  nat- 
ural and  effective  way. 

So  far  back  as  1890  our  country 
"reached  its  majority"  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  trade.  Manufacture  and  com- 
merce have  grown  vastly,  since  then,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  the  total  value  of 
our  foreign  trade  has  passed  the  mark 
of  $9,000,000,000.  We  are  far  and  away 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth  in  foreign 
trade — and  we  are  only  beginning  to 
grow.  When  we  stop  to  think  that  our 
country  has  over  one  half  of  all  the 
known  coal  in  the  world;  is  producing 
almost  one-half  of  the  world's  iron ;  and 
three-fourths  of  the  world's  copper ;  and 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  petroleum ;  and 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  cotton, — and 
this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  long  list 
of  advantages  we  claim  as  ours, — -we  can 
see  very  plainly  that  our  manifest  destiny 
is  to  do  the  manufacturing  for  half  the 
world,  and  to  assume  presently  the  re- 
sponsibility for  half  the  world's  foreign 
commerce. 

All  this  should  make  it  as  plain  as  a 
pike  staff,  that  we,  as  a  people,  are  not 
to  be  permitted  longer  to  be  a  provincial 
people.  We  must  look  over  the  horizon, 
and  learn  the  geography  of  other  lands. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  all  our  children  get 
this  general  acquaintance  with  the  world 
at  larjje.  And  if  we  are  going  to  be  the 
world's  greatest  commercial  nation,  we 
cannot  escape  the  call  for  a  large  and 
general  development  of  commercial  geog- 
raphy— the  study  of  the  geographic  prin 
ciples  underlvinsr  the  production  of  the 
raw  materials  of  commerce,  and  the  dis 
tribntion  of  these  materials  into  tBg4@r- 
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kets  of  the  world.  It  is  an  inspiration  to 
see  the  government,  through  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  making 
a  careful  canvass  of  what  education  is 
essential  in  the  development  of  our  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  and  discovering 
geography  as  an  indispensable  element  in 
all  preparation  for  industry,  and  especial- 
ly commercial  geography  for  the  foreign 
trade  work. 

Now  comes  the  conclusion  of  the 
Great  War,  when  the  victors  are  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, which  shall  make  it  forever  impos- 
sible for  the  world  to  be  drawn  again  in- 
to a  world  war,  and  we  find  ourselves  as 
a  nation,  because  of  the  great  advantages 
bestowed  upon  us,  facing  a  large  fraction 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Great 
League,  sharing  in  policing  the  world, 
and  seeing  to  it  that  every  people,  how- 
ever small,  shall  be  g^ven  its  right  to 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We 
are  likely  to  be  called  to  act  as  sponsor 
to  a  flock  of  small  nations  all  over  the 
earth, — and  we  are  all  going  to  have  a 
patriotic  pride  in  this  business  of  assur- 
ing the  "square  deal," — ^and  willy  nilly, 
we  will  all  be  drilled  still  farther  in  geog- 
raphy. 

We  as  a  nation  are  distinctly  above  the 
horizon.  We  are  very  much  in  the  fam- 
ily of  nations.  We  may  not  play  the 
role  of  recluse  any  more — be  provincial 
any  more.  We  must  become  good  geog- 
raphers, and  have  a  general  acquaintance, 
not  only  with  our  own  country,  but  with 
the  family  of  nations  outside  our  own. 

When  we  turn  to  our  schools  to  find 
what  provision  there  is  for  all  this  gen- 
eral training,  we  find  geography  teach- 
ing at  a  low  ebb.  As  a  rule  in  the  com- 
mon schools  geography  is  offered  only  in 
three  or  four  years.  In  many  schools 
the  pupil  is  given  no  training  in  geog- 
raphy after  the  sixth  grade.  Even  so, 
what  is  done  is  often  so  poorly  done,  that 
the  pupil  goes  on  into  his  life  work,  with 
as  nearly  nothing  in  the  way  of  geograph- 
ic training  as  can  be  imagined.  A  gener- 
ation ago  some  emphasis  was  put  upon 
place  geography,  and  the  older  men  -and 
women  of  to-day,  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  map  to  fall  back  upon,  as  the 
horizon  of  our  daily  interest  takes  us  out 
into  the  world.    But  there  came  a  protest 


against  this  drill  on  the  map,  this  "sailor 
geography,"  and  without  taking  pains  to 
inquire  what  was  bad  about  it,  or  how 
better  to  do  the  part  that  was  worth  do- 
ing in  place  geography,  it  was  easier  to 
call  it  a  bad  name,  and  drop  it,  and  with 
it  nearly  all  interest  in  the  subject  So 
far  has  this  lack  of  interest  in  geography 
as  a  school  subject  carried  us,  that  we 
hardly  expect  an  entering  college  student 
to  know  any  geography  at  all.  I  have 
had  in  my  own  classes,  teachers  of  long 
standing  in  the  schools  of  a  great  city, 
who  could  not  even  name  half  the  States 
in  the  United  States,  and  who  on  a  test 
in  a  hundred  important  place  names  in 
general  geography  might  get  but  thirteen 
to  twenty  of  them  right.  Successful  men 
within  my  horizon  have 'within  the  last 
two  years  been  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Ukraine  was  a  region  and  not  a  breakfast 
food.  One  man  interested  in  selling  a 
product  in  Australia  asked  what  part  of 
South  America  Australia  is  in,  anjrway! 
And  a  professor  in  a  prominent  Eastern 
university  could  not  answer  the  question, 
"What  is  Milwaukee?" 

A  very  slight  search  for  reasons  for 
this  general  apathy,  and  evasion  of  the 
opportunity  and  duty  of  getting  all  die 
students  of  our  schools  well  established 
in  geography,  shows  that  the  study  of  ge- 
ography for  the  purpose  of  teaching  it, 
is  largely  ignored  in  normal  schools,  and 
other  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
There  are  not  many  such  schools  where 
the  subject  has  a  fair  share  of  the  stu- 
dent teachers'  time,  or  where  competent- 
ly trained  instructors  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  such  training;  or 
where  instructors  who  have  the  training 
are  given  adequate  equipment  for  a  prop- 
er development  of  the  science.  There  are 
normal  schools  of  some  standing,  in 
which  provision  for  training  the  young 
geography  teacher  is  limited  to  one  term, 
or  one-half  year  in  the  course,  and  then 
as  one  of  four  or  five  subjects  carried 
abreast.  In  many  schools  one  or  two 
years  of  Latin  or  German  may  be  offered, 
and  in  some  cases  required  of  young 
people  who  are  presently  required  by  the 
principal  to  take  classes  in  geography. 
Some  one  has  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  largest  handicaps  against  the  develop- 
ment of  geography  in  our  schools  is  that 
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the  geography  text  is  printed  in  English. 
If  it  had  a  language  of  its  own,  or  even 
a  peculiar  vocabulary,  like  Latin,  or  Ger- 
man, or  chemistry,  or  domestic  science, 
some  preliminary  preparation  for  its 
teaching  would  be  granted.  As  it  is,  it 
often  happens  that  a  young  teacher  who 
has  not  even  been  exposed  to  geography 
since  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade,  is  re- 
quired to  teach  a  class,  often  with  re- 
sults which  on  the  surface  seem  to  war- 
rant the  principal  or  the  school  board  in 
still  further  ignoring  the  subject. 

What  then,  has  the  war  done,  in  in- 
dicating needed  changes  in  our  miethods 
in  geography  ?  It  has  shown  the  absolute 
need  of  the  reorganization  of  the  course 
of  study  in  our  schools,  bringing  geog- 
,  raphy  up  to  a  par  with  English,  and 
arithmetic,  as  an  essential  in  the  liberal 
education  of  all  our  children.  It  might 
be  profitable  to  have  some  work  in  geog- 
raphy in  every  year  in  the  grades. 

It  has  shown  the  utter  folly  of  expect- 
ing good  geography  teaching  to  be  done 
without  providing  for  the  adequate  train- 
ing of  the  young  person  who  is  expected 
later  to  teach  the  subject. 

It  is  certain,  that  following  all  the 
work  that  can  be  done  in  the  grades,  there 
should  be  provided  in  the  high  school,  at 
least  three  separate  units  for  work  in  ge- 
ography, which  might  well  occupy  three 
terms  or  three  half  years :  I.  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Geography.  II.  Commercial  or 
Economic  Geography,  and  III.  Commer- 
cial Countries. 

The  first  of  these  units  is  an  element 
of  the  very  largest  significance  in  the 
liberal  ediication  of  every  student,  and 
might  with  perfect  propriety  be  required 
as  rigidly  as  a  knowledge  of  common 
arithmetic.  The  second  course,  com- 
mercial geography,  is  of  the  largest  value 
in  opening  up  the  horizon  of  the  world's 
activities  in  industry  and  commerce,  and 
by  all  means  should  be  a  part  of  the 
necessary  general  education  of  every  boy 
or  girl  who  is  to  go  into  the  business 
world,  and  is  of  almost  equal  value  with 
the  principles  course  just  mentioned,  as 
an  element  in  a  liberal  education.  The 
third  course,  commercial  countries, 
would  be  offered  late  in  the  high  school 
work,  it  might  occupy  a  whole  year  with 
profit,   and  would  be  the  beginning  of 


special  training  leading  into  active  com- 
mercial work  in  the  business  world. 

It  is  plain  also,  that  adequate  teaching 
in  geography  calls  for  a  generous  equip- 
ment in  globes,  maps,  atlases  and  other 
texts,  and  pictures,  such  as  photographs, 
stereographs,  or  lantern  slides.  It  should 
be  considered  just  as  essential  to  have 
this  material  equipment  for  geography, 
as  to  have  a  laboratory  and  regents  and 
apparatus  for  chemistry. 

Finally  the  whole  question  of  teachers' 
pay  should  be  opened  up.  A  young  per- 
son pan  not  afford  to  get  the  preparation 
necessary  for  doing  good  work  in  teach- 
ing, unless  there  is  a  decent  living  wage 
to  look  forward  to.  There  are  many  city 
schools  in  which  the  janitors  are  better 
paid  than  any  of  the  teachers,  where  the 
plumber  who  comes  to  fix  a  leaky  pipe  is 
paid  more  than  the  principal  of  the 
school.  That  is  because  the  janitors  and 
the  plumbers  have  unions  and  can  de- 
mand a  living  wage.  If  necessary  the 
teachers  shoidd  be  encouraged  to  form 
unions,  and  play  the  game  too.  The 
teachers'  pay  should  be  sufficient  to  do  a 
little  more  than  merely  buy  clothes  and 
pay  board  bills.  It  should  be  possible  for 
a  geography  teacher  to  lay  by  a  little,  and 
travel  a  bit  now  and  then  out  into  the 
world,  and  get  at  first  hand  some  of  the 
geographic  relations  and  conditions  he  is 
teaching  to  his  pupils.  Under  present  con- 
ditions most  of  the  able  men  and  women 
avoid  teaching,  where  no  such  margin  is 
discoverable  in  the  year's  budget,  and 
choose  some  other  line  where  a  better  liv- 
ing is  possible.  Those  who  stay  by  are 
either  missionaries,  having  an  interest  in 
teaching,  and  in  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
knowing  that  it  is  a  good  service ;  or  they 
are  the  left  overs, — that  is,  the  kind 
of  product  the  school  board  bargains  for 
with  the  salary  offered. 

These  are  some  of  the  larger  needs 
which  the  World  War  has  shown  us.  If 
we  are  wise  we  will  awake  at  the  call  of 
the  new  day,  and  prepare  our  boys  and 
girls  for  the  new  era,  being  now  ushered 
in.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  examine  our 
course  of  study  carefully,  and  throw  out 
non-essentials.  And  we  will  elevate  the 
science  of  geography  to  the  proud  place 
it  deserves  in  the  general  education  of  the 
future  American  citizen.  oyV^OOQ  16 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Lloyd  L.  Cheney,  Editor 


THE  Department  was  represented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nation- 
al Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Vocational  Education,  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  February,  by  Lewis  A.  Wilson, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Education. 


Bird    Day    will    be    observed    in    the 
schools  Friday,  April  11th.  i 


The  Department  has  recently  issued  a 
Syllabus  for  the  Examination  and  Cen- 
sus of  Mentally  Retarded,  Subnormal  or 
Atypical  Pupils.  It  contains  suggestions 
for  class  organization  and  copies  of  use- 
ful blanks. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  will  be  held  in  Buffalo  on  March 
27th,  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of 
the  new  state  normal  school  building  and 
the  installation  of  Harry  W.  Rockwell, 
formerly  of  Pelham  Manor,  as  prin- 
cipal 

The  department  of  historical  research 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton has  invited  Arnold  J.  F.  Van  Laer, 
archivist  of  this  department,  to  go  to  Hol- 
land for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data 
for  the  publication  of  a  guide  to  the  ma- 
terial in  the  Dutch  archives  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
major  part  of  this  material  relates,  of 
course,  to  the  history  of  New  York 
state,  and  Mr.  Van  Laer  will  be  occupied 
with  important  matters  connected  with 
his  regular  work  in  this  department.  The 
Board  of  Regents  has  granted  Mr.  Van 
Laer  a  three  months  leave  of  absence, 
to  begin  about  April  15th. 


Fred  Engelhardt,  formerly  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Malone,  has  been 
appointed  inspector  in  elementary  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Engelhardt  entered  the  army 
in  May  1917,  was  later  assigned  to  the 
coast  artillery,  and  was  recently  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  major. 


LANTERN  SLIDES 

The  sets  of  lantern  slides  of  the  Vis- 
ual Instruction  Division  on  Lincoln  and 
on  Washington  were  in  great  demand 
during  February.  There  are  75  dupli- 
cates of  each  of  these  sets.  The  Lincoln 
slides  were  lent  95  times ;  those  on  Wash- 
ington 77  times.  Twenty  additional  ap- 
plications for  the  Lincoln  set  and  thirty 
for  the  Washington  had  to  be  denied. 

In  announcing  List  39  covering  101 
titles  of  slides  on  Asia  Minor  the  Visual 
Instruction  Division  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing introductory  note : 

Asia  Minor  is  now  a  comparatively , 
little  known  region,  but  it  has  a  long  and 
interesting  history.  It  is  the  bridge  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe  and  hence  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  world  move- 
ments. It  has  also  played  a  part  of  its 
own  in  the  world's  activities.  Troy  was 
there ;  Greek  colonies  occupied  its  coastal 
districts;  numerous  classical  myths  are 
associated  with  this  land ;  Christianity  es- 
tablished there  some  of  its  earliest 
churches ;  a  powerful  Seljuk  dynasty  left 
its  impression  on  the  country. 

To-day  Asia  Minor  is  coming  into 
some  prominence  again  as  providing  a 
trade  route  between  Europe  and  the  East. 
It  is  also  to  be  considered  with  the  Bal- 
kan states  in  international  politics.  There- 
fore this  region,  like  other  parts  of  Asia. 
is  beginning  to  have  a  larger  share  of 
public  attention  than  formerly. 


HOME  GARDEN  PROGRAMME 

An  extensive  school  and  home  garden 
programme  is  being  planned  for  the  sea- 
son of  1919.  Three  agencies,  the  State 
Education  Department,  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  through  the  School 
Garden  Army  will  co-operate  with  local 
agencies  in  the  closest  possible  manner  to 
increase  food  production  through  gar- 
dens grown  by  pupils. 

Training  cour>es  for  garden  teachers 
and  supervisors  will  be  conducted  at  Buf- 
falo, Rochester,  Syracuse.  Albany  and 
Yonkers  during  the  weeks  of  March  17th 
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and  March  24,  1919.  These  cjourses  will 
be  given  by  representatives  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department.  Candidates  desiring 
to  enroll  for  this  instruction  should  make 
application  to  the  Division  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Education,  Educa- 
tion Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

Some  time  since  it  was  planned  to  give 
a  testimonial  of  reading  to  all  pupils  who 
had  done  a  required  amount  and  variety 
of  reading.  The  School  Libraries  Divi- 
sion prepared  a  list  of  250  books  divided 
into  ten  groups.  Whenever  a  pupil  in  the 
grades  was  reported  to  have  read  with 
care  at  least  fifty  of  these  books,  and  not 
fewer  than  three  from  each  group,  the 
testimonial  was  issued  to  him. 

This  testimonial  is  a  handsome  one 
bearing  the  facsimile  signature  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  it  is  to 
be  signed  by  the  school  officer  of  the 
locality,  either  the  district  superintend- 
ent, principal,  or  superintendent.  It  takes 
some  time  to  get  such  a  plan  in  operation 
and  have  the  required  amount  of  read- 
ing done,  but  the  district  superintendents 
issued  1,964  such  testimonials  last  year, 
and  the  superintendents  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages many  more. 

It  is  believed  that  this  plan  might  be 
taken  up  in  all  elementary  schools  to 
great  advantage.  It  would  ensure  better 
reading  on  part  of  the  pupils,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  reading.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  only  a  very  small  part 
of  our  children  ever  enter  our  high 
schools,  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
they  acquire  the  reading  habit  while  in 
the  grades,  and  that  they  acquire  a  taste 
for  good  reading.  The  plan  indicated 
seems  to  accomplish  this. 

'  The  city  of  Binghamton  has  done  most 
excellent  work  in  this  direction.  Doubt- 
less Superintendent  Kelly  would  be  glad 
to  inform  any  one  interested  in  this  plan 
as  to  how  it  has  worked  out  with  them. 


SUMMER  SESSION  OF  STATE 
LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  New  York  State  Library  School 
will  this  year  give  a  continuous  summer 


session  of  six  weeks  from  June  4th  to 
July  16th.  The  course  will  be  general 
including  Cataloging  and  Subject  Head- 
ings, Government  Documents,  Reference, 
Bibliography  and  a  series  of  discussions 
on  Book  Selection.  Other  special  sub- 
jects, such  as  Bookbinding  and  repair. 
Book  ordering,  etc.,  will  be  treated  in  one 
or  more  lectures.  A  special  attempt  will 
be  made  to  touch  directly  the  problems 
of  social  adjustment  which  are  likely  to 
arise  from  tiie  war  and  their  relation  to 
the  libraries  of  the  country.  Their  spe- 
cific application  to  book  selection,  refer- 
ence and  other  phases  of  library  use  will 
be  constantly  kept  in  mind  throughout 
the  course. 

Several  specialists  have  already  prom- 
ised to  speak  to  the  summer  session.  Ap- 
plication has  been  made  for  special  funds 
to  engage  others.  These  special  lectures 
and  discussions  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  systematically  grouped  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  course  (July  1-16)  and 
library  workers  who  have  already  attend- 
ed the  summer  session  or  who  are  un- 
able to  attend  for  the  entire  six  weeks 
may  attend  this  part  of  the  course  as 
auditors. 

A  special  circular  of  information  will 
be  issued  as  soon  as  more  definite  plans 
can  be  made.  This,  with  any  other  in- 
formation concerning  the  session  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  The  Registrar, 
New  York  State  Library  School,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

LIBRARY  INSTITUTE  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  connection  with  the  School  Librar- 
ies Division  a  three  weeks'  libran^'  insti- 
tute for  school  librarians  (including 
teachers  who  have  been  definitely  assign- 
ed to  library  work)  will  be  held  probably 
from  July  8  to  25.  Very  elementary  in- 
struction in  cataloging  and  classification 
and  one  or  two  other  important  phases 
of  school  library  organization  will  be 
given.  Some  general  lectures  on  school 
library  work  will  also  be  included  in  the 
course.  There  will  be  no  tuition  charge 
for  any  teacher  actually  at  work  in  New 
York  State.  Particulars  concerning  this 
Institute  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Sher- 
man Williams,  School  Libraries  Division, 
University  of  the  State  o£  NqysXp^. 
Albany,  N.  Y.         ^'^'^'^^^  byi^ODgrC 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

Elementary  General  Science.    By  Dr. 

D.  R.  Hodgson.    Cloth,  illustrated,  553  pp.  Price, 
51.50.    Hinds,  Hayden&  Eldridge,  New  York. 

Teachers  of  general  science  who  be- 
lieve that  the  pupil's  environment  should 
be  the  central  thought  in  the  present- 
ation of  the  work  will  be  interested  in 
the  diagram  given  in  the  preface  of  the 
book  on  "Elementary  General  Science" 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Russell  Hodgdon,  which 
illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  that  start- 
ing with  the  home  as  the  center,  there 
need  be  no  lack  for  material. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  book  some 
eighty  pages  are  devoted  to  atmospheric 
and  related  topics.  About  100  pages  are 
devoted  to  topics  relating  to  Heat.  Con- 
siderable emphasis  is  given  to  the  topic 
of  Food  and  its  preparation.  Titles  of 
other  chapters  are:  Water;  Gecms  and 
Disease;  Light  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
World;  Electricity;  Relation  of  Sound 
and  Music  to  Us.  Certain  fundamental 
laws  of  science  useful  in  interpreting  and 
explaining  one's  surroundings  are  taken 
up  in  a  chapter  on  The  Universe. 
"Safety  First"  is  the  title  of  an  import- 
ant chapter. 

The  book  contains  a  wealth  of  un- 
usually well  selected  and  prepared  tables, 
diagrams,  and  illustrations.  Experi- 
ments also  are  written  into  the  text. 

The  value  of  carefully  chosen  titles 
for  paragraphs  for  the  purpose  of  enlist- 
ing an  immediate  interest  and  a  spirit  of 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is 
well  illustrated  throughout  the  book. 
Harry  Carpenter, 
West  High  School, 

Rochester. 


Our  Winter  Birds.  By  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man. Cloth,  illustrated,  ix-i82  pp.  Price,  60c. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A  really  delightful  book  for  children 
and  grown-ups  as  well.  The  clever  il- 
lustrations on  the  inside  of  the  covers 
render  possible  instant  identification  of 
the  feathered  residents  and  visitors. 
Study  of  the  book  will  add  much  enjoy- 
ment to  winter  walks  or  life  indoors. 
Edith  Willis  Forbes. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

McHale^  C.  F.  "Spanish  Taught  in 
Spanish."  A  textbook  for  learning 
Spanish  in  the  easiest  and  most  prac- 
tical manner.  Cloth,  viii-136pp.  Price, 
$1.00.  Houghton  MiffKn  Co.,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago. 

Spillman^  W.  J.  "Farm  Science."  A 
Textbook  on  Agriculture.  Qoth,  il- 
lustrated, vii-344pp.  Price,  $1.28. 
World  Book  Companv,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Transeau^  Edgar  Nelson.  "Science 
of  Plant  Life."  A  High  School  Bot- 
any treating  of  the  plant  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  environment.  Cloth,  il- 
lustrated, ix-336pp.  Price,  $1.48. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Scherer,  Peter  J.  "Beginners'  French 
Reader."  Cloth,  illustrated,  ix-131  pp. 
Price,  88c.  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cody,  S  her  win.  "Commercial  Tests 
and  How  to  Use  Them."  Paper,  vii- 
216  pp.  Price  99c.  World  Book  Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Serl,  Emma  and  Pelo,  William  J. 
"American  Ideals."  Selected  Patriotic 
Readings  for  7th  and  8th  Grades  and 
Junior  High  Schools.  Cloth,  illustrat- 
ed, Teacher's  Manual,  160  pp.  Price, 
69c.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York. 

Skinner,  Eleanor  L.  and  Skinner, 
Ada  M.  "Children's  Plays."  Qoth, 
illustrated,   xiii-270pp.     D.   Appleton 

&  Company,  New  York. 


Reduce  Your  Cost  Per  Book 

Our  overstock,  including  many  titles  that 
have  appeared  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  and  in 
other  Usts  of  recommended  books,  is  listed 
complete  and  briefly  described  in  our  Clkax- 
ANCE  Catalogue,  ready  March  15th. 

Those  in  charge   of  purchasing  books  for 
library  purposes  will  And  this  catalogue  helpfn] 
in  making  up  their  orders  so  as  to  secure  great- 
est value  for  the  sum  at  their  disposal. 
Hm  Cktmct  Citalope  nfll  k  ml  iree  to  m 
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Rising  Salaries  7^  JSS- 

ble  by  teachers  in  many  cases  heretofore 
cramped  for  actual  living  expenses. 

One  principal  writes  us  on  February  25th:  "We  are  looking 
for  a  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teacher.  We  will  pay  according 
to  this  year's  prices,"  which  is  the  present  spirit  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  calls  for  teachers. 

Two  Dollars  Registration  Fee 

IS  A  SMALL  INVESTMENT 

in  comparison  with  the  chance  assured  of  securing  a  personal 
reconnimendation  to  the  kind  of  position  wanted  at  the  salary 
desired.  An  Oneonta  graduate  placed  in  departmental  grade 
work  at  $900  last  September  writes  us  on  February  1 2 : 

'^I  am  perfectly  delighted  with  my  work  and  everything 
here.  I  had  only  11  failures  in  the  examinations  recently 
held,  in  which  134  tried.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  consider  your 
Agency  at  any  time  I  am  in  need  of  a  position,  and  to  recom- 
mend it  to  anyone  else  who  may  be  in  need  of  one." 

SEPTEMBER  APPLICATIONS 

now  coming  in  give  the  opportunity  for  an  early  settlement  of  next 
year's  plans.  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION  AND  DISCRIM- 
INATING RECOMMENDATION  mark  our  Agency  work. 
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C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Manager  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Before  Purchasing 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  our  catalog  aod  prices  of 

Movable  Chair  Desks      Tablet  Arm  Chairs 
Combination  Desks  Auditorum  Chairs 

Teachers'  Desks     Portable  Folding  Chairs 

^'EMPIRE*'  furniture  means  QUALITY 


EMPIRE  SEATING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

430  East  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


The  Wadleigh  High  School 

of  New  York  City  has  ordered 

675 

Dunn's  Community  and  the  Citizen] 

for  use  in  first  year  high  school  classes 

35,000 

copies  of  this  book  have  been  ordered  for  use  in  classes  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France. 

Have  you   arranged  for   the   use  of  this  ideal  book  for  Lnt  "*  r| 

high  school  course  in  civics,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  id^"*  ^^  ri 

teaching  Americanism  ?        

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPAJ 


BOSTON 


NEW   YORK 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Officers,  Nineteen  Hundred  Nineteen 

President — JuDSON  S.  Wright,  Falconer. 

Viee-President^Yi.  D.  De  Groat,  Cortland. 

Secretary — RiCHARD  A.  Searing,  North  Tonawanda. 

Treasurer— Vf.  H.  Benedict,  Elmira. 

Executive  Committee:  Terms  expire  in  1919— Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson,  Brockport;  Howard  G. 
BuRDGE,  Wellsville.  Terms  expire  in  1920—  Mrs.  Rose  Minnick,  Glens  Falls;  C.  Edwabd 
Jones,  Albany.    Terms  expire  in  192 1— Dr.  H.  S.  Weet,  Rochester;  W.  E.  Pierce,  East  Aurora. 

Ex -Officio  ^rtw*^'/— -President  Judson  S.  Wright,  Secretary  Richard  A.  Searing,  Tnasr 
urer  W.  H.  Benedict. 

Committee  on  Legislation — Chairman,  John  A.  De  Camp,  Utica;  Daniel  J.  Kelly,  Binghamton; 
Dr.  a.  R.  Brubacher,  Albany;  Dr.  C.  Edward  Jones,  Albany;  Mrs.  Rose  Minnick,  Glens  Falls. 

Committee  on  Teachers'  ffV^ar/— Chairman,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  Clinton  McCord,  Albany;  Henry  D.  Hervey,  Auburn;  Miss  Sophie  Becker, 
Buffalo;  Miss  Mabel  Simpson,  Rochester;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Connolly,  Jamestown;  Supt  L.  W. 
Swain,  Westfield;  Dr.  A.  R.  Brubacher,  Albany;  Edward  F.  Brown,  New  York  City 

Special  Committee  on  Teachers'  Pensions —liK.  A.  R.  Brubacher,  Chaiiman,  Albany;  Supr.  Ray 
P.  Snyder,  New  Yoik  Mills;  Miss  Ada  M.  Baker,  Noith  Tonawanda. 

SECTION  CHAIRMEN— 1919 

Classical  Section — Pres.,  George  D.  Kellogg,  Union  College,  Schenectady;  Commercial ^^ts^  G- 
M.  York,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany:  Elocution— Vr^s.^  H.  M.  Tilroe,  Syracuse  University; 
English — Pres.,  A.  B  Si  as.  West  High  School,  Rochester;  Evening  Schools  and  Americanizatimi  {Eve- 
ning School  and  Immigrant  Education  Sections  comlnned)  —  Pres.,  W.  C.  Smith,  State  Education  Dept, 
Albany;  Fine^  Industrial  and  Household  Arts— Harry  W.  Jacobs,  Buffalo;  (a)  J^'ne  Artt-Vict- 
Pres.,  Eunice  Perrine,  Slate  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  {h)  Household  Arts,  Vice-'PTe%.,MARiOH 
Van  Liew,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  (c)  Industrial  Arts — Vice- Pres.,  Alfred  Bingham, 
192  Waverly  St.,  Buffalo;  Stewart  F.  Ball,  Buffalo;  History  Association  — Vre^.,  Edward 
P.  Smith,  High  School,  North  Tonawanda;  The  New  York  State  School  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education  Association^  meeting  as  a  section  of  the  New  York  State  Teacher:.'  Association — Pres.,  Law- 
rence S.  Hill,  815  Myrtle  Ave ,  Albany;  Kindergarten — Pres.,  Edith  Graves,  Fredonia;  Lii  j 
Section  —  Pres.,  Allf.n  Abboit,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City;  Mathematics — Prcs^  '.  u 
Arnold,  State  Education  Dept.,  Albany;  Modern  Language  Association — Pres.,  Dr.  Jonas,  New  k 
City;  Music — Pres.,  Miss  Emma  J.  Devendorf,  Gloversville;  Normal  and  Training  Sch  - 
Pres.,  Granville  B.  Jeffers,  President,  Training  School,  Schenectady;  Penmanship — Pres.,  >^  E 
E.  Benbow,  Schenectady;  Primary — Pres.,  Luther  N.  Steele,  Canandaigua;  Rural  School— \  w, 
SuPT.  M.  B.  FuRMAN,  East  Rochester,  2nd  Dist.,  Monroe  Co.;  Section  of  New  York  State  Council  0/  ^ 
mentary  School  Prituipals  and  Teachers — Pres.,  Nathaniel  G.  West,  School  No.  6,  Roche  r; 
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The  Humanizing  Touch 

that  catches  and  holds  the  child's  interest,  that  trains 
through  the  use  of  daily  experience,  that  directly  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination,  is  one  of  the  rare  and 
striking  features  of 

Oral  and  Written  English 

{POTTER.  JBSCHKB.  AND  GILLET) 

How  is  it  given?  By  appealing  to  motives  that 
will  make  the  pupil  want  to  speak  and  write;  by 
introducing  subjects  in  which  he  has  a  personal  inter- 
est; by  studying  stories  and  poems  and  pictures 
that  strongly  excite  his  imagination;  by  writing  real 
letters;  by  a  judicious  use  of  dramatizations,  games, 
and  current  events. 

You  can  make  your  English  work  in  years  four 
to  eight  really  attractive,  really  vital,  with  this  series. 
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SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SESSION 

July  7th-.-August  15th 


GRADUATE,   COLLEGE,   and 
ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

Physical  Education  in  all  branches  to  meet 
requirements  of  New  York  State  Syllabus. 

Methods  of  Teachinsr  Secondary  School 
Subjects  as  practiced  in  the  most  modem 
schools:  Oral  English,  English,  Mathematics, 
Science,  etc.  Teaching  staff  includes  heads 
of  departments  from  larger  high  and  normal 
schools  as  well  as  members  of  regular  faculty. 

Spanish,  Conversational  French.  His- 
tory, Public  Health  Nursing,  'etc.,  to 
meet  present  demands. 

Pedagogy:  Courses  to  meet  requirements  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Examinations  for  college 
graduates. 

Fine  Arts  Courses,  Painting,  Drawing,  Design, 
Vocal  Music,  Instrumental  Music,  Methods. 

TUITION.  $25.00 
BOARD  AND  ROOM.  FROM  $7.50  A  WEEK  UP 


For  further  information,  ivrite  to 
M.  ELLWOOD  SMITH,  Director 


CORNELL  UNIVERSin 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Summer 

Session  and  Summer  Term   in 

Arts  and  Sciences 

July  5 -August  15 

offer  to  teachers  and  to  students 
enlarged  opportunities  for  study  in 
substantially  all  college  subjects. 
Provision  also  for  graduate  work. 
Complete  University  facilities: 
libraries,  laboratories,  shops,  farms. 
Beautiful  surroundings  at  head  of 
Cayuga  Lake. 

Fall  Annonncement  on  request  to  Sec* 
retary  of  Sammer  Session,  Ithaca,  N*T« 


REVISED  EDITIONS 
OF  ALDINE  READING 

THE  revision  of  the  Aldine  Readers  has-been  made  in  the  light  ot 
the  most  modem,  most  up-to-date  psychology  and  pedagog^r*  re- 
taining all  the  best  features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new, 
attractive,  scientific  features  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discrimi- 
nating, progressive  teacher.  The  series  is  now  complete  through  the 
first  four  years  under  the  following  titles: 

PRIMER       Revised  Edition.  t916 

BOOK  ONE Revised  Edition.  1918 

BOOK  TWO Revised  Edition.  1918 

BOOK  THREE Revised  Edition.  1918.  Pupil's  Edition 

BOOK  THREE Revised  Edition.  1918,  Teacher's  Edition 

BOOK  FOUR Revised  Edition.  1919.  PupU's  Edition 

BOOK  FOUR Revised  EdiHon,  1919.  Teacher's  Edition 

LEARNING  TO  READ -A  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS.  Revised  Edition.  1918 

The  Revised  Manual  is  more  extended  and  comprehensive  than  the  old  edition,  and  takes  up  in 
more  detail  the  lessons  in  Book  One  and  Book  Two,  giving  suggestions  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
experienced  teacher  and  indispensable  to  the  inexperienced.  While  the  Manual  stops  with  Book  Two, 
the  Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three  and  Four  contain  many  instructions,  hints,  and  suggestions  to 
the  teacher  as  to  the  presentation  and  development  of  each  lesson  in  the  books,  which  themselves 
contain  a  valuable  new  feature  in  the  questions  and  suggestions  to  pupils,  under  the  title.  Learning  to 
Study  and  Think.  
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NEVER  QUESTIONED 

THE  TARR  and  McMURRY  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

ARE  THE  ONLY  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES  whose  method  of  ap- 
proach is  uniformly  the  PROBLEM  METHOD;  which  offer  the 
pupils  a  clear  marginal  outline  and  follow  this  analysis  consistently; 
which  stimulate  self-activity  by  the  type  of  questions  sanctioned  by  the 
principles  of  modern  pedagogy. 

ARE  THE  ONLY  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES  that  contain  adequate 
industrial  review  chapters;  that  constantly  prefer  comparative  type 
studies  to  encyclopedic  cataloging;  that  combine  19 19  content  with 
present-day  educational  ideals;  that  contain  up-to-date  information 
including  developments  of  the  past  two  years. 

ARE  THE  ONLY  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES  in  exclusive  use  in  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  state  adoption  states,  and  adopted  in  a  majority 
of  the  progressive  cities  of  all  sections — adopted  as  the  one  modern 
series  of  geographies.      
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EVERYDAY  ARITHMETIC 

By  F.  S.  Hoyt  and  Harriet  £.  Peet. 

The  Arithmetic  of  Everyday  Life 


THRBE^BOOK  COURSE: 


TWO-BOOK  COURSE 


**  Several  Miiea  of  arithmetics  that  have  appeared 
in  the  last  five  yean  have  shown  admirable  progress 
in  the  application  of  modem  educational  theory  to 
that  subject.  I  regard  the  Hoyt  and  Peet  Arithmetics 
as  the  ones  that  have  made  this  application  most 
fully  and  successfully." 

F.  H.  McMURRY 

ProfsMor  of  Blemvntery  Bdacatlon.  Tcachcn  ColI«s«, 

Colvmbte  Uohrcnity 


"The  occupations  provided  for,  the  industries  and 
values  brought  within  the  experience  of  the  pupils, 
the  opportunity  to  make  examples  from  the  concrete 
data  provided,  the  abundant  provision  for  fixing  facts 
which  should  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  habit— these 
are  some  of  the  features  of  the  books  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  most  helpful.'* 

LIDA  B.  BARHART 
Prindpml  la  New  York  City  Schools 


XHIS    SBRIBS 

Provides  supplementary  practice  and  drill  work  for  children  who   have  fallen 

behind,  and  extra  problems  for  the  faster  children. 
It  affords  drills  on  the  four  fundamental  operations  throughout,  and  provides 

abundant  review  work.  • 
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Another  Opportunity-Excelsior 

No  longer  can  you,  Mr.  Superintendent,  and  you,  Mr.  High  School  Principal,  blame 
the  Regents  because  you  omit  from  your  curriculum  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects.  Nearly  every  school  in  New  England,  the  Middle  West,  and  I 
suppose,  of  course,  the  Western  West  offers  a  practical  course  in  General  Science. 
Now  let  New  York  State  take  another  forward  step. 

HODGDON'S  ELEMENTARY  GENERAL  SCIENCE  supplies  sug- 
gestions and  material.  Get  busy,  purchase  a  copy,  examine  and  approve  and  start  a 
class  in  this  subject  either  in  the  eighth  grade  or  first  year  High,  or  both,  and  allow 
your  pupils  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  grow.  Unquestionably  this  work  on  science 
is  the  book  you  need.     Write  for  particulars  and  do  it  now. 

PRICE'S  REGENTS  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  are  different. 

Are  you  using  them?     If  not,  it  is  up  to  you  to  find  out  why  they  are  selling  so  fast. 

CAMPBELL  &  HUGHES  ARITHMETICS  EXCEL  IN  PRO- 
DUCING RESULTS. 

We  Have  Other  Leaders.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc. 


11  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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I  World  War  Stories  | 
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1  ocracy  and  dauntless  faith,  and  of  deeds  that  will  never  be  for-  | 

I  gotten,   presented  to   children  who  are  beginning  to  think  for  | 

I  themselves,  and  whose  first  thinking  should  be  properly  guided."  1 

I  An  historical  r6sum6  of  the  whole  struggle  from  the  invasion  of  1 

I  Belgium  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  | 

I  WINNING  A  CAUSE  ^/fJJ^^  | 

i  of  World  War  stories  emphasizing  America's  part  in  the  war  up  = 

1  to  and  including  President  Wilson's  visit  to  France.  | 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

Pearson  &  Suzzallo's 
Essentials  of  Spelling 

By  Henry  Carr  Pearson,  Principal,  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  Gollesre, 
Columbia  University,  and  Henry  Suzzallo,  President  of  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Sometime  Professor  of  Pliilosophy  of  Education,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  208  pages.    Published  complete  and  in  two  parts. 

CHIEF  AIMS 

1.  To  eliminate  waste  in  the  teaching  of  spelling. 

2.  To  present  the  results  of  the  recent  scientific 
studies  on  the  use  of  words. 

3.  To  teach  only  the  essential  words  used  fre- 
quently by  the  majority  of  people. 

4.  To  give  an  unusual  amount  of  drill  which  will 
clinch  those  words  in  the  minds  of  pupils. 

5.  To  make  the  grading  and  organization  as 
perfect  as  possible. 

6.  To  provide  a  large  amount  of  dictation  sentences 
and  selections  for  review  work. 

7.  To  furnish  definite  directions  for  teachers  which 
will  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  seeking  to 
improve  their  teaching  of  spelling. 
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THE  READING  PROBLEM  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AS 
AFFECTED  BY  ACTUAL  MEASUREMENTS 

Joseph  P.  O'Hem,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester,  Department  of 
Superintendence,  Chicago,  February  27,  1919 

THE  problem  of  reading  has  been  one  of  absorbing  interest  from  time  im- 
memorial. "We  accept  it  as  a  commonplace/'  says  Professor  Butcher  in 
his  Aspects  of  Greek  Genius,  "that  in  the  modern  world  the  invention 
whose  eflEects  have  been  most  far-reaching  is  the  invention  of  printing.  But  we 
sometimes  forget  that  the  ancient  world  made  a  still  greater  discovery — the  art 
of  writing.  The  transition  from  the  Spoken  to  the  Written  Word  was  more  start- 
ling to  the  imagination,  more  revolutionizing  in  its  consequences,  than  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Written  Word  to  the  Printed  Page."  The  Greeks,  the  most  en- 
lightened and  original  people  of  antiquity,  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  Written 
Word.  After  writing  had  come  into  general  use  they  still  looked  upon  it  as  im- 
ported from  abroad,  as  "Phoenician  symbols."  The  written  word,  nevertheless, 
came  to  be  an  instrument  of  education  even  among  the  Greeks.  They  loved  the 
spoken  word  because  it  was  more  human  and  because  it  adapted  itself  more  read- 
ily to  their  subtle  and  varying  moods  of  mind.  Until  the  invention  of  printing 
the  spoken  word  remained  the  sole  possession  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  By 
the  invention  of  printing,  however,  education  was  given  a  niew  starting  point  and 
a  new  direction.  The  Written  Word  to  a  large  extent  supplanted  the  Spoken 
Word.  People  becamie  readers  rather  than  talkers.  Reading,  therefore,  has 
come  to  be  the  first  and  foremost  problem  in  elementary  education. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  the  educational  world  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  instruction  in  reading  was  dull,  lifeless  and  monotonous.  As  a  protest  a 
movement  was  started  in  behalf  oif  rational  methods  of  instruction  through 
phonics  and  oral  reading.  But  every  new  movement  is  generally  pushed  too  far 
and  now  the  protest  is  heard  that  phonetic  training  is  too  frequently  mechanical 
and  oral  reading  is  a  mere  process  of  word  calling.  School  authorities  are  com- 
ing to  believe  that  silent  reading  is  being  neglected  in  our  schools,  or  attention 
given  to  it  too  late  and  after  faulty  reading  habits  have  become  fixed  in  the 
young  mind.  Recent  investigations  as  to  the  rate  and  quality  of  both  oral  and 
silent  reading  have  challenged  attention  and  the  present  aims  and  methods  of 
leaching  children  how  to  read  are  under  serious  consideration  in  many  school  sys- 
tems. The  Cleveland,  Grand  Rapids  and  St.  Louis  Surveys  and  the  Co-operative 
Study  of  Reading  in  sixteen  cities  of  Indiana  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Education  have  revealed  a  situation  with  respect 
to  reading  that  challenges  attention.  The  Educational  Monographs  on  Reading, 
published  by  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  notably  the 
"Studies  of  Elementary  School  Reading  Through  Standardized  Tests"  by  Dr. 
William  Scott  Gray  and  "Reading :  Its  Nature  and  Development"  by  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Judd  and  his  associates,  have  given  an  impetus  to  local  investigations  that  are 
being  made  here  and  there  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  to  one  phase  of  the  Reading  Problem  and  one  local  investigation  that  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention,  namely  to  the  problem  of  teachii^  reading  to  foreign 
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pupils  as  we  see  it  in  Rochester.  Rochester,  like  most  cities,  has  a  considerable 
foreign  population.  The  various  reading  tests — the  Kelly,  Monroe,  and  Thorn- 
dike — showed  a  decided  language  handicap  on  the  part  of  foreign  pupils,  except 
in  the  case  of  Hebrew  children.  The  schools  having  a  large  per  cent  of  Italian 
pupils  all  fell  below  the  median  standard  score  while  schools  largely  American 
were  above  the  median.  In  order  to  test  the  oral  and  silent  reading  ability  of 
foreign  pupils  or  pupils  of  foreign  parentage  it  was  decided  to  use  the  Gray 
tests  in  three  schools  predominantly  Italian.  Accordingly,  three  primary  teach- 
ers were  released  from  grade  work  and  a  thorough  preparation  made  by  them 
and  the  three  principals  of  the  schools  concerned  for  the  giving  of  the  tests. 
Conditions  were  standardized  and  stop  watches  used.  In  the  Whitney  School 
all  grades  were  examined  from  the  second  through  the  eighth;  in  the  Concord 
School — a  six  grade  school— all  grades  from  the  second  and  through  the  sixth, 
and  in  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  School — also  a  six  grade  school — all  grades  from 
the  second  through  the  sixth.  The  results  of  these  tests  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Principals  and  Supervisors  by  means  of  three  talks,  illustrated 
by  slides,  given  by  Mr.  Kellogg,  Mr.  Zornow  and  Mr.  Spencer,  principals  of  the 
schools  mentioned.  The  first  talk  was  on  the  "Theory  and  Underlying  Principles 
of  the  Gray  Tests,"  the  second  on  "Oral  Reading  and  the  Results  of  the  Gray 
Tests"  and^the  third  on  "Silent  Reading  in  the  Light  of  the  Gray  Tests."  Later 
in  the  year  these  talks  were  given  before  all  the  first,  second  and  third  grade 
teachers.  In  the  meantime  a  set  of  the  five  Reading  Monographs  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  had  been  placed  in  each  of  our  schools  so  principals  and 
teachers  alike  might  become  familiar  with  the  material  at  first  hand.  Then  Dr. 
Gray  himself  came  to  Rochester  and  talked  to  our  principals  and  supervisors  on 
"The  Work  of  Supervisors  in  Improving  Reading  Instruction"  and  to  the  first, 
second  and  third  grade  teachers  on  "Methods  of  Teaching  Reading."  In  these 
talks  Dr.  Gray  pointed  out  that  "the  most  significant  results  which  should  come 
from  this  kind  of  progressive,  co-operative  work  are  a  new  interest  in  teaching 
and  a  spirit  of  investigation  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  teaching  staff. 
The  teacher  who  scrutinizes  her  work  carefully  and  records  results  accurately 
becomes  more  open  minded,  more  interested  in  adequate  proof,  and  less  willing 
to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  by  accepting  blindly  all  things  on  authority. 
The  supervisor  who  encourages  co-operative  effort  of  this  t3rpe  will  soon  find 
himself  surrounded  with  a  group  of  enthusiastic  teachers  who  are  willing  to  put 
forth  every  effort  in  securing  the  types  of  progress  which  are  pre-eminently 
worth  while." 

The  problem  of  teaching  reading  to  the  foreign  child  is  quite  a  different 
problem  from  that  of  teaching  the  American  child.  Basal  systems  of  reading  and 
primary  readers  fail  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  foreign  children.  Miss  Jenkins 
in  her  admirable  little  book  on  Reading  has  the  American  child  in  mind  when 
she  says,  "The  home  can  make  its  best  contribution  through  companionship  in 
the  joys  of  reading.  When  parents  and  children  share  charming  stories,  beauti- 
ful poems  and  stimulating  information,  the  pupil  has  a  larger  contribution  to 
make  to  the  recitation  and  finds  added  opportunity  for  using  the  ideas  gained  in 
the  recitation."  In  the  Italian  home  there  is  no  companionship  in  the  joys  of 
reading,  no  sharing  of  charming  stories  or  beautiful  poems  and  no  stimulating 
information.  The  foreign  tongue  is  spoken  at  home,  the  Italian  sounds  are 
ringing  in  their  ears,  there  are  no  toys,  no  playthings,  no  pets,  no  knowledge  of 
animals,  birds  or  flowers,  in  short,  no  common  concepts  save  of  the  most  ordinary 
routine  of  a  life  lived  on  the  street  and  in  the  crowded  settlements.  This  utter 
lack  of  a  background  in  experience  makes  the  problem  of  teaching  reading  to 
foreign  children  still  more  perplexing.  But  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  ascer* 
taining  the  facts  through  actual  measurement,  by  convincing  the  teacher  tiiat 
actual  measurements  are  rational  and  helpful,  by  developing  and  setting  up  in  the 
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minds  of  teachers  definite  aims  in  reading  grade  by  grade,  and  by  revising  or  de- 
vising methods  of  instruction  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  actual  measurements  in  the  three  schools  mentioned  revealed  a  situation 
akin  to  that  in  other  cities  where  the  Gray  tests  had  been  used.  In  general,  the 
oral  reading  scores  were  relatively  better  than  the  silent  reading  scores.  Even  in 
the  oral  reading  foreign  pupils  seemed  to  labor  under  a  distinct  lang^uage  handi- 
cap. This  was  decidedly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Italian  children,  more  so  than 
in  the  case  of  children  of  other  nationalities.  This  is  due  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  linguistic  inheritance  of  Italian  children.  The  differences  due  to  national* 
ity  were  more  marked  in  the  silent  reading  scores  than  in  the  oral  reading  scores. 
In  both  oral  and  silent  reading  the  foreign  children,  except  Hebrew,  were  below 
standard  scores.  We  knew  that  reading  was  poor  in  the  case  of  foreign  chil- 
dren, but  more  than  that  we  wanted  to  know  how  poor  it  was.  We  have  been 
shown  the  weaknesses  in  our  teaching  of  reading.  We  have  learned  that  we  were 
not  teaching  our  children  to  read  in  the  real  sense,  but  with  too  much  emphasis 
on  phonics  were  making  them  pronouncers  of  words.  The  large  number  of  zero 
scores  in  the  fourth  grade  convinced  us  that  we  were  neglecting  silent  reading. 
We  were  still  stressing  oral  reading.  We  examined  the  kind  of  material  which 
we  gave  our  pupils  to  read  and  found  most  of  it  too  difficult  for  the  foreign  chil- 
dren to  understand.  We  are  looking  for  more  suitable  stories  and  selections. 
This  is  all  important  if  the  proper  emphasis  is  to  be  put  on  the  acquisition  of 
thought.  We  discovered  pupils  in  some  of  the  grades  who  were  far  above  the 
standard  for  their  grade.  These  were  given  double  promotions.  We  found  many 
below  the  standard  and  with  these  we  have  tried  to  do  individual  work  in  order 
to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard. 

Dr.  Judd  said  to  the  Indiana  conference  that  it  was  all  important  "to  per- 
suade the  teachers  that  they  ought  to  measure  something."  By  means  of  non- 
promotion  per  cents,  he  showed  "how  we  can  collect  evidence  which  will  make  it 
clear  to  teachers  that  they  ought  to  make  these  measurements."  "Here  was  the 
grim  humor  of  the  situation,"  continued  Dr.  Judd,  "the  teachers  were  calling 
a  lot  of  children  incapacitated  individuals  on  the  mental  side  and  yet  were  pro- 
moting them  so  far  as  reading  was  concerned."  It  was  not  difficult  to  convince 
our  teachers  that  actual  measurements  produce  facts  that  must  be  faced.  They 
became  interested  in  the  demonstrations  of  the  Gray  tests  which  were  given  at 
the  grade  institutes  and  in  the  actual  scores  obtained  in  the  foreign  schools.  The 
most  promising  thing  is  the  fact  that  a  definite  plan  of  co-operation  has  been 
worked  out,  as  the  result  of  the  measurements,  between  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  teachers  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  uitderlying  principles  of 
kindergarten  training.  In  fact,  in  one  large  foreign  school  a  kindergarten 
teacher  trained  also  as  a  primary  teacher  has  actually  carried  her  children  on 
through  first  grade  work  without  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  work.  There  is 
unquestionably  a  large  amount  of  waste  time  and  misdirected  energy  in  making 
this  transition  from  kindergarten  to  first  grade.  The  theory  prevails  that  reading 
must  be  started  the  first  day  a  pupil  enters  the  first  grade  whatever  may  be  the 
language  abilities  and  habits  of  the  children.  We  believe  that  pupils  progress 
much  more  rapidly  if  language  habits  precede  reading  habits.  Accordingly,  we 
take  six  or  eight  weeks  in  foreign  schools,  and  in  other  schools  when  needed, 
to  make  this  language  approach  to  reading. 

In  no  single  subject  of  instruction  is  there  so  much  vagueness  as  to  aims 
as  in  the  subject  of  reading.  By  means  of  a  questionnaire  each  teacher  was  asked 
to  define  "the  three  most  important  aims  of  reading"  for  her  grade.  It  was 
surprising  to  see  how  much  teachers  differed  in  their  conception  of  aims.  These 
replies  were  tabulated  and  returned  to  the  principal  of  each  school  to  be  presented 
at  a  teachers  meeting,  that  the  teachers  might  see  how  much  variation  there  is 
on  the  question.  Each  school  by  conference  is  now  formulating  its  conception 
of  aims  in  reading  to  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  in  the  near  future.    The  mat- 
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ter  will  then  be  the  problem  of  the  Director  of  Primary  Grades  and  Kinder- 
gartens. 

OutUnes  in  reading  for  the  first,  second  and  third  grades  were  worked 
out  as  the  result  of  the  tests.  These  outlines  are  in  no  sense  a  complete  or  per- 
fected method  of  procedure  in  teaching  reading  to  foreign  children.  Much  still 
remains  to  be  done  along  this  line.  However,  the  outlines  cover  the  essential 
steps  in  both  oral  and  silent  reading  and  have  given  much  needed  help  to  all 
our  primary  teachers,  whether  in  schools  with  all  American  children  who  need 
the  training  in  silent  reading  quite  as  well,  or  in  schools  with  a  mixed  population, 
or  one  predominantly  foreign.  Regarding  these  outlines  Dr.  Gray  was  kind 
<rnough  to  say,  "I  have  read  the  outlines  with  interest  and  wish  to  commend  you 
and  your  committee  on  the  thoroughgoing  way  in  which  you  have  gone  into  this 
matter.  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer  whatsoever  in  regard  to  the  detailed  recom- 
mendations which  you  make  in  the  report.  The  report  should  prove  distinctly 
helpful  and  suggestive  to  the  teachers  of  your  city." 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that  the  problem  of  reading  is. looming  up 
to-day  in  new  and  larger  proportions  because  of  actual  measurements.  In  the 
past  it  was  largely  a  matter  of  phonetics  but  to-day  it  is  a  matter  of  nationality, 
home  environment,  social  condition  and  the  like.  The  problem  is  recognized  in 
a  general  way  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  action  because  of  a  fixed  attitude  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  ^many  teachers,  due  largely  to  their  early  training.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  the  most  natural  place  to  begin  was  in  the  foreign  sections  for  there  results 
are  least  satisfactory  and  consequently  teachers  are  most  eager  for  new  ideas  or 
methods.  Rochester  did  exactly  this:  Three  foreign  schools  became  interested 
in  Dr.  Gray's  discussions ;  wanted  to  try  the  tests ;  did  so ;  became  enthusiastically 
interested ;  reported  in  detail  to  other  principals  and  teachers  of  the  city ;  kindled 
their  interest ;  and  as  a  result  all  schools  are  working  on  the  problem  of  reading 
as  if  it  were  something  new  and  novel  which  promised  to  relieve  the  tediousness 
.  of  former  days. 

THE  WORK  OF  SUPERVISORS  IN  IMPROVING 
INSTRUCTION  IN  READING 

William  S.  Gray,  The  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

PROGRESSIVE  supervisors  and  teachers  devote  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
energy  to  the  improvement  of  instruction.  Too  frequently,  however,  the 
methods  employed  are  crude  and  inaccurate.  There  is  need  for  the. intro- 
duction of  methods  of  supervision  which  are  impersonal  and  analytical,  and  which 
base  judgments  concerning  needed  changes  in  instruction  on  accurate  data.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  consider  the  ways  in  which  principals  and 
supervisors  can  make  use  of  accurate,  precise  methods  in  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  teaching  under  their  supervision.  In  order  to  make  the  discussion 
concrete  and  specific  the  major  portion  of  the  discussion  will  relate  to  the  super- 
vision of  reading. 

The  efficiency  of  a  school  is  determined  in  a  large  way  by  the  extent  to  whidi 
teachers  and  supervisors  work  together  harmoniously  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  well-defined  aims.  One  of  the  first  problems,  therefore,  which  a  supervisor 
may  attack  to  advantage,  relates  to  the  aims  of  teaching  reading  in  the  various 
grades.  About  two  years  ago  the  teachers  of  Indianapolis  were  asked  the  fol- 
lowing questions :  What  do  you  consider  are  the  most  desirable  results  or  out- 
comes of  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  elementary  school?  How  does  reading 
instruction  in  your  grade  contribute  to  the  results  outlined  above?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  were  tabulated  for  each  grade  under  thirteen  different  head- 
ings. The  aims  are  given  below  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  rtf^^9^  ^^' 
portant  first :  '^'  '^^    ^  o 
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Appreciation  of  good  literature. 

Ability  to  comprehend. 

Ability  to  secure  information. 

Improvement  in  oral  reading  ability. 

Enlargement  of  reading  vocabulary. 

Mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

Training  for  leisure. 

Improvement  in  oral  and  written  English. 

Improvement  in  study  habits. 

Development  of  general  mental  qualities. 

Ability  to  reproduce  and  utilize  materials  read. 

Moral  training. 

Use  of  books. 

Many  commendable  tendencies  are  illustrated  in  this  summary  of  aims.  The 
list  includes  a  number  of  the  important  outcomes  of  reading  instruction.  Ability 
to  comprehend  and  ability  to  secure  meaning  are  very  important  accomplishments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  unusual  emphasis  on  appreciation  of  literature  particularly 
in  the  lower  grades  may  legitimately  be  challenged.  The  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion given  to  improvement  in  study  habits  and  to  training  in  the  use  of  books  is 
quite  inappropriate  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  independent  study  which  is 
required  of  pupils  in  all  grades  above  the  primary.  The  relative  importance  of 
the  various  aims  outlined  above  suggests  instantly  a  number  of  questions  in  regard 
to  the  phases  of  reading  instruction  which  should  receive  the  most  emphasis.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  place  such  problems  before  his  teachers  for  con- 
sideration and  discussion.  In  this  connection  he  must  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
all  his  teachers  in  the  undertaking.  His  contact  with  them  must  be  sympathetic 
and  tactful.  He  must  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a  progressive  stimulating  leader. 
A  number  of  lines  of  activity  are  open  to  him  in  securing  their  co-operation.  He 
can  secure  statements  from  them  in  regard  to  the  most  important  aims.  These 
statements  can  be  tabulated  or  summarized  and  presented  to  the  teachers  for  con- 
sideration. The  discussion  which  follows  should  result  in  the  formulation  and 
adoption  of  the  most  effective  and  vivid  point  of  view  available. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  for  the  supervisor  to  direct  the  thinking  of  his 
teachers  by  tactfully  presenting  a  progressive  point  of  view.  One  supervisor 
recently  made  a  study  of  the  way  in  which  successful  men  and  women  use  reading 
;ibility  and  presented  the  following  list  of  outcomes  of  reading  instruction  to  his 
teachers  for  consideration.  First,  ability  to  read  intelligently,  independently  and 
fluently;  second,  ability  to  determine  quickly  the  purpose  of  a  selection  and  to 
make  effective  use  of  appropriate  reading  habits;  third,  the  intelligent  use  of 
books,  references,  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias;  fourth,  the  development  of 
effective  habits  of  study;  fifth,  knowledge  about  and  familiarity  with  reading 
material  of  various  types;  sixth,  permanent  interest  in  reading  current  events, 
selections  relating  to  civic  and  vocational  problems,  and  books  of  real  worth. 
These  aims  were  thoroughly  discussed  with  the  result  that  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view  was  adopted  in  regard  to  the  significant  outcomes  of  reading  in- 
struction. 

The  study  of  the  aims  of  reading  instruction  in  Indianapolis  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  of  each  grade  had  not  clearly  differentiated  tlie  specific  aims  of 
reading  instruction  in  their  respective  grades  from  the  aims  of  reading  instruc- 
tion in  general.  This  situation  is  true  in  a  number  of  cities  in  which  similar 
situdies  have  been  made.  A  supervsor  is  therefore  under  obligation  to  aid  his 
teachers  in  securing  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  each  grade  should  accom- 
plish. A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  which  show  clearly  the  following 
facts  in  regard  to  growth  periods  in  the  development  of  reading  ability.  First, 
that  ability  in  oral  reading  develops  rapidly  in  the  lower  grades  and  that  a  high 
degree  of  fluency  may  be  attained  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade.     Second,  that 
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rate  of  silent  reading  increases  rapidly  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
grades  and  approximates  its  highest  level  in  the  sixth  grade.  Furthermore,  the 
studies  show  that  whatever  emphasis  is  given  to  rate  of  silent  reading  should  be 
given  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  if  instruction  is  to  be  most  effective. 
Third,  that  ability  to  understand  improves  gradually  throughout  the  grades,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  problem  of  first  importance  at  all  times. 

The  results  of  studies  of  the  acquisition  of  reading  ability  enable  super- 
visors and  teachers  to  reach  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  aims  of  certain 
grades.  First,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  content  of  what  is  read  in  each 
grade.  Second,  the  first  three  grades  should  be  devoted  largely  to  the  attainment 
of  a  high  degree  of  fluency  in  oral  reading.  Third,  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  problems  of  silent  reading  during  the  primary  grades.  Habits  of  ef- 
fective silent  study  should  receive  large  attention  during  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  Fourth,  ability  to  make  keen,  critical  interpretation  of  what  is  read 
should  be  emphasized  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

After  a  supervisor  has  developed  a  valid  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  aims 
of  reading  instruction  he  is  under  obligation  to  help  his  teachers  work  out  methods 
of  teaching  which  will  secure  the  most  effective  results.  This  problem  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  second  article  of  this  series.  The  third  responsibility 
of  the  supervisor  relates  to  the  training  of  teachers  to  measure  the  results  of  in- 
struction accurately  and  effectively. 

The  first  prerequisite  of  successful  work  in  the  use  of  the  tests  is  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  purpose  of  giving  tests.  Tests  have  been  give  in  thousands  'of 
classrooms  during  the  last  year.  This  work  has  utilized  a  tremendous  amount 
of  time  and  energy.  In  many  cases  tests  have  been  given  merely  because  it  is 
the  popular  thing  to  do.  In  other  cases  tests  have  been  given  because  the  teach- 
ers were  proceeding  intelligently  and  scientifically  to  secure  a  body  of  needed  in- 
formation in  regard  to  certain  phases  of  school  work.  The  value  derived  through 
the  use  of  tests  is  determined  primarily  by  the  intelligence  which  directs  the  in- 
vestigation. It  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  instruct  his  teachers  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  tests  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  characteristics  and  purposes 
of  the  various  tests. 

The  importance  of  recognizing  clearly  the  purpose  of  a  test  is  brought  out 
clearly  when  one  compares  the  kinds  of  information  secured  through  the  use  of 
the  various  reading  tests.  For  illustration,  Jones'  Vocabulary  Test  measures 
ability  to  pronounce  isolated  words  at  sight.  The  Standardized  Reading  Par- 
agraphs measure  the  rate  and  accuracy  of  oral  reading  and  the  degree  of  diffi- 
culty of  a  passage  which  a  pupil  is  able  to  read  successfully.  Thomdike's  Visual 
Vocabulary  Test  measures  ability  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  isolated  words  well 
enough  to  classify  them.  Brown's  Silent  Reading  Test  measures  rate  of  reading 
and  ability  to  reproduce  what  has  been  read.  Monroe's  Silent  Reading  Test 
measures  ability  to  follow  directions,  to  answer  specific  questions,  to  solve  cer- 
tain t3rpes  of  problems,  etc.  Other  reading  tests  might  be  included  in  the  list 
The  foregoing  discussion  is  sufficient,  however,  to  show  that  great  care  must  be 
employed  in  selecting  tests  for  an  investigation,  if  the  desired  t)rpe  of  information 
is  secured. 

.After  teachers  have  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  tests  and  the 
characteristics  of  those  which  are  available,  they  need  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  procedure  in  planning  an  investigation  and  in  arranging  the  various 
details.  A  study  of  reading  was  recently  made  in  an  elementary  school  in  one 
of  our  large  cities.  It  is  reviewed  at  this  point  by  way  of  showing  some  of  the 
steps  which  a  supervisor  may  take  in  directing  his  teachers  in  such  work. 

Before  planning  the  study  the  teachers  were  called  into  conference  in  order 
to  discuss  the  kind  of  information  which  they  should  have  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  teaching.    The  following  types  of  information  were  selected 
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as  the  basis  for  the  investigation.  First,  what  phases  of  reading  instruction 
should  receive  emphasis  in  each  grade  in  order  to  improve  the  reading  accom- 
plishments of  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  school?  This  problem  grew  out  of  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  each  grade  vary  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Although  this  problem  had  been  studied  less  than  two  years  before,  it  was  selected 
again  for  consideration  because  the  teachers  recognized  that  instruction  which  was 
appropriate  two  years  ago  might  not  be  the  most  appropriate  type  of  instruction 
at  the  present  time. 

Second,  what  are  the  specific  needs  of  each  pupil  ?  The  evidence  which  has 
been  secured  in  investigation  of  reading  makes  it  clear  that  pupils  who  belong 
in  a  given  grade  because  of  general  accomplishments  in  reading  may  have  notice- 
able weaknesses  in  regard  to  specific  phases  of  reading  ability.  Third,  what 
changes  in  the  classification  of  pupils  are  desirable?  This  problem  arose  from  a 
consideration  of  the  following  important  facts.  Previous  investigations  had 
shown'that  the  pupils  of  each  grade  vary  widely  in  their  accomplishments  aloi^ 
certain  lines.  Successive  tests  given  in  the  same  grades  had  sho\/9n  that  pupils 
advance  in  a  subject  at  different  rates  of  progress.  Expert  teachers  have  repeat- 
edly stated  that  results  are  secured  through  group  instruction  when  the  pupils 
approximate  the  same  general  level  of  accomplishment.  With  these  aims  or 
problems  in  mind  the  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs,  the  Courtis  Silent 
Keading  Tests,  No.  2,  and  the  Thomdike  Scale,  Alpha  2,  were  selected  by  the 
teachers  for  use  in  this  investigation.  Although  these  three  tests  do  not  measure 
all  phases  of  reading  ability  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  teachers  that  they  would 
secure  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  three  problems  which  they  had  select- 
ed for  investigation. 

Through  conferences  and  discussions  of  the  type  just  described  supervisors 
can  train  their  teachers  for  intelligent  participation  in  the  measurement  movement. 
In  this  way  a  great  deal  of  waste  time  and  effort  can  be  avoided.  Furthermore, 
the  tests  will  be  given  more  intelligently  and  the  results  interpreted  more  effective- 
ly because  the  teachers  understand  the  general  aim  of  testing  and  the  significance 
of  each  test.  After  tests  have  been  given  it  is  necessary  that  teachers  be  brought 
together  for  a  series  of  conferences  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  results. 
Too  frequently  a  supervisor  is  satisfied  when  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
work  in  given  class-rooms  is  of  superior  or  inferior  quality.  Testing  can  hardly 
be  justified,  however,  xmless  it  results  in  the  improvement  of  instruction.  In  con^ 
nection  with  tiiese  conferences  the  supervisor  should  serve  as  a  progressive,  stim- 
ulating leader.  The  interpretation  of  the  results  must  be  discussed  in  the  light 
of  the  accepted  aims  of  reading  instruction.  Definite  standards  of  accomplishment 
for  each  grade  must  be  established.  Teachers  must  be  instructed  in  regard  to  the 
major  points  of  emphasis  for  the  school  as  a  whole  and  for  specific  grades.  The 
:iupervisor  must  hold  himself  responsible  for  presenting  to  his  teachers  the  re- 
sults of  recent  investigations  of  the  problem  under  consideration.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  the  frequent  discussion  of  studies  which  have  been  made  by 
teachers  within  the  school  system.  Effective  methods  of  securing  desirable  re- 
sults should  be  discussed.  Every  possible  opportunity  should  be  utilized  to  stim- 
ulate interest  on  tiie  part  of  teachers  in  making  detailed  studies  of  their  problems. 

Supervisors  and  principals  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  scrutinizing 
with  the  greatest  care  the  quality  of  the  work  under  their  supervision.  They 
must  go  about  this  work  earnestly,  under  the  guidance  of  definite  aims.  In  the 
supervision  of  teachers,  it  is  essential  that  the  supervisor  enlist  the  hearty  co-oper- 
ation of  his  teachers.  Through  discussions  and  conferences  he  must  aid  the 
teachers  under  his  direction  in  formulating  acceptable  aims  which  will  determine 
the  direction  of  their  instruction.  He  must  go  into  the  class-room  and,  if  neces- 
sary, show  the  teachers  how  these  results  can  be  secured.  He  is  under  obligation 
to  plan  investigations  from  year  to  year  which  will  reveal  to  his  teachers  in  clear, 
convincing  terms,  the  problems  of  instruction  which  require  largest  emphasis. 
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He  must  encourage  individual  teachers  in  pursuing  studies  within  their  own 
class-rooms. 

The  most  significant  results  which  should  come  from  this  type  of  progressive, 
co-operative  work  are  a  new  interest  in  teaching  and  a  spirit  of  investigation  on 
the  part  of  every  member  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  teacher  who  scrutinizes  her 
work  carefully  and  records  accurately  becomes  more  open  minded,  more  inter- 
ested in  adequate  proof,  and  less  willing  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  by 
accepting  blindly  all  things  on  authority.  The  supervisor  who  encourages  co- 
operative effort  of  this  type  will  soon  find  himself  surrounded  with  a  group  of  en- 
thusiastic teachers  who  are  willing  to  put  forth  every  effort  in  securing  the  types 
of  progress  which  are  pre-eminently  worth  while.  A  concrete  illustration  of  such 
results  is  found  in  Rochester  where  this  type  of  supervision  and  leadership  has 
been  carefully  followed  for  a  number  of  years. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  READING— FIRST,  SECOND 

AND  THIRD  GRADES 

William  S.  Gray,  The  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

READING  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  subject  in  the  elementary 
school  curriculum.  Promotions  in  the  lower  grades  are  based  primarily 
on  the  progress  which  a  pupil  makes  in  reading.  Progress  through  the 
grades  is  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  read  in- 
telligently and  effectively.  Metifiods  of  teaching  reading  in  the  primary  grades  are 
matters  of  first  importance  inasmuch  as  the  progress  which  a  pupil  makes  in  the 
lower  grades  determines  to  a  large  extent  his  efficiency  and  progress  in  the  later 
grades. 

Methods  of  teaching  are  determined  by  the  aims  which  are  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  at  the  outset  of  this  discussion  to  ask  our- 
selves, first,  what  the  general  aims  of  reading  instruction  are  in  the  elementary 
school,  and,  second,  what  the  specific  aims  of  reading  are  in  the  first,  second  and 
third  grades.  A  recent  study  of  the  uses  which  adults  make  of  reading  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  following  list  of  objectives  of  reading  instruction. 

1.  Ability  to  read  intelligently,  independently  and  fluently. 

2.  Ability  to  determine  quickly  the  purpose  of  a  selection  and  to  make 
use  of  the  appropriate  habits  in  reading  it  effectively. 

3.  Intelligent  use  of  books,  references,  dictionaries,  and  encyclopaedia,  and 
effective  habits  of  study. 

4.  Knowledge  about  and  familiarity  with  the  content  of  varied  sources  of 
reading  material. 

5.  Permanent  interest  in  reading  current  events,  selections  relating  to  civic 
and  vocational  problems  and  books  of  real  worth. 

If  instruction  in  the  first  three  grades  contributes  directly  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  objectives,  the  aim  of  each  grade  must  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  growth  of  pupils  in  reading  ability.  Numerous  investi- 
gations of  this  problem  show  clearly  that  pupils  may  reach  a  very  high  level  of 
efficiency  in  oral  reading  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade.  Furthermore,  individual 
records  show  that  the  habits  and  associations  which  are  necessary  in  fluent  oral 
reading  are  also  prerequisite  to  effective  silent  reading.  Many  pupils  do  not  read 
the  required  level  of  efficiency  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade.  It  is  a  matter  of 
first  importance,  therefore,  that  reading  instruction  be  so  organized  that  a  high 
degree  of  fluency  be  attained  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade. 

Studies  of  rates  of  silent  reading  show  that  pupils  increase  rapidly  in  rate 
ot  silent  reading  during  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Many 
pupils  in  the  second  and  third  grades  become  such  fluent  oral  readers  that  they 
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can  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  silent  reading  to  very  great 
advantage.  Teachers  who  neglect  to  emphasize  this  phase  of  reading  fail  to  con- 
tribute to  the  child's  maximum  accomplishment  in  the  lower  grades.  Studies  of 
comprehension  in  reading  show  that  growth  is  steady  throughout  the  grades,  and 
that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  content  of  what  is  read  in  every  grade. 

Our  study  of  growth  periods  in  the  acquisition  of  reading  ability  leads  to 
the  following  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  phases  of  reading  which  may  be  ap- 
propriately emphasized  in  the  first  three  grades.  The  content  of  what  is  read 
:s  a  matter  of  first  importance.  Oral  reading  should  be  emphasized  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pupil  can  read  fluently  and  intelligently  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade 
any  passage  of  ordinary  difficulty.  As  rapidly  as  pupils  become  fluent  oral  read- 
ers they  should  be  trained  in  habits  of  effective  silent  reading  in  order  that  they 
may  reach  as  high  a  degree  of  efficiency  as  possible  both  in  oral  and  silent  read- 
ing by  the  end  of  the  third  grade.  These  general  conclusions  concerning  the  aims 
of  reading  in  the  first  three  grades  prepare  the  way  for  a  detailed  study  of  the 
methods  of  instruction. 

The  aim  of  first  grade  reading  is  two- fold ;  namely,  to  train  pupils  to  attach 
meanings  to  printed  symbols,  and  to  develop  some  degree  of  independence  in  the 
recognition  of  simple,  familiar  words.  Progressive  school  system's  have  adopted 
the  former  aim  as  the  point  of  departure  in  all  reading  instruction.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  illustrates  the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers  of  St.  Louis : 

"Reading  is  primarily  a  thought  process  and  the  first  aim  in  teaching  it 
should  be  to  enable  the  child  to  get  the  thought  quickly  and  accurately.  From  the 
very  beginning  reading  should  be  done  only  for  the  sake  of  getting  meaning. 
'JTie  habits  formed  in  the  first  reading  experience  and  the  set  of  the  mind  toward 
the  act  and  purpose  of  reading  must  be  right  from  the  start.  Consequently,  any 
method  which  lays  the  initial  stress  on  word  calling  is  to  be  avoided." 

The  point  of  view  just  presented  assumes  large  importance  when  the  fact  is 
pointed  out  that  of  the  thirty  or  more  cities  which  have  been  tested  thus  far,  the 
primary  grades  of  St.  Louis  ranked  highest  both  in  the  mastery  of  the  mechanics 
of  reading  and  in  the  comprehension  of  what  was  read. 

The  assumption  made  by  many  primary  teachers  to  the  effect  that  a  read- 
ing vocabulary  must  be  acquired  before  pupils  can  begin  to  read  for  content  is 
not  supported  by  the  results  of  comparative  studies  which  have  been  made  of  the 
t\\'0  types  of  teaching.  While  it  is  true  that  progress  in  the  mechanics  of  reading 
is  approximately  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  superiority  of  attacking  first  grade 
i^eading  from  the  content  side  is  clearly  revealed  when  the  pupils'  comprehension 
of  what  is  read  is  measured. 

The  foregoing  discussion  shows  clearly  that  the  selection  of  appropriate  ma- 
terials for  the  first  reading  lessons  is  an  issue  of  first  importance.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple underlying  the  selection  of  all  reading  material  is  that  the  content  should 
be  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  child,  an  end  in  itself  and  not  merely  a  means 
of  teaching  pupils  to  read.  From  the  very  first  the  aim  is  intelligent,  fluent 
reading  rather  than  word  calling.  Easy  blackboard  sentences  which  are  an  out- 
growth of  class  discussion  are  appropriate  for  introductory  lessons.  An  account 
of  a  field  trip  which  the  pupils  discuss  freely  and  which  the  teacher  writes  on 
the  board  may  be  read  to  very  great  advantage.  Some  teachers  work  out  plans 
with  a  class  for  a  group  enterprise  and  make  the  written  report  of  these  plans  the 
subject-matter  for  a  reading  lesson.  In  some  schools  materials  from  the  museum 
.stimulate  discussions  which  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a  reading  lesson.  One 
teacher  has  been  observed  who  placed  a  mounted  bluebird  before  the  class  and 
the  reading  lesson  grew  out  of  a  carefully  directed  discussion  concerning  the 
bird.  The  justification  for  basing  reading  lessons  on  experiences  of  the  types 
suggested  above  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  child  connects  with  such  passages 
those  forms  of  interpreting  reactions  which  will  make  them  centers  of  vivid  pe£- 
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sonal  attitudes.  This  not  only  deepens  the  interest  in  the  reading  act  itself  but  it 
strengthens  the  association  between  the  symbols  and  meanings  involved. 

If  a  primary  teacher  is  limited  to  the  use  of  a  primer  which  is  organized 
primarily  to  provide  vocabulary  opportunities  and  to  develop  power  in  word 
analysis,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  introduce  reading  lessons  two  or  thret 
times  a  week  which  will  concentrate  attention  on  the  content  side  of  what  is 
read.  These  lessons  should  be  based  on  experiences  which  are  familiar  to  the 
pupils  which  are  of  distinct  interest  and  which  have  real  worth  from  the  stand- 
point of  content 

A  second  method  of  developing  intelligent,  thoughtful  readers  involves  the 
use  of  a  considerable  amount  of  silent  reading.  Miss  Jenkins  describes  the  use 
of  these  exercises  in  the  following  terms: 

"Many  silent-reading  exercises  are  introduced  from  the  first  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  pupils  practice  in  getting  the  thought  without  calling  the  words. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  the  pupils  will  attack  a  story  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  whether  it  is  interesting,  who  the  characters  are,  what  kind  of  people 
they  are,  whether  they  do  sensible,  funny  or  foolish  things,  and  other  problems 
which  are  worth  while.  Children  may  point  to  words  or  sentences  which  give 
the  answer  to  the  question,  may  copy  them,  or  read  them  quietly  to  the  teadier 
as  she  moves  about  the  class.  One  pupil  may  read  the  sentence  which  he  thinks 
answers  the  question,  another  pupil  may  read  a  different  sentence  which  he 
thinks  answers  the  same  question.  These  differences,  the  need  for  explaining  new 
ideas,  and  the  discovery  of  relationships  between  parts  of  the  story  lead  to  dis- 
cussion. The  words  of  the  story  are  bandied  back  and  forth,  both  tiieir  pronunc- 
iation and  meaning  appearing  in  this  natural  way.  The  crucial  points  of  a  story, 
the  climaxes,  the  key  sentences  are  discovered  during  this  study  recitation." 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  securing  interest- 
ing selections  and  of  centering  the  attention  on  the  content  of  what  is  read.  It 
it  also  important  that  pupils  develop  independence  in  the  recognition  of  words. 
Definite  training  in  word  analysis  has  been  widely  recommended  during  recent 
years  as  an  aid  in  developing  power  to  recognize  unfamiliar  words.  The  justifi- 
cation for  such  training  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  child  frequently  encounters  groups 
of  words  which  he  cannot  readily  recognize.  There  is  common  agreement  that 
the  child  must  learn  to  recognize  as  large  units  as  he  can,  preferably  meaningful 
phrases,  and  at  least  words.  But,  in  addition,  he  must  know  how  to  analyze 
words  when  he  needs  to  do  so.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd  has  expressed  the  matter 
in  three  terms.  "The  associations  which  will  give  value  and  meaning  to  the 
printed  page  demands  that  the  pupil  recognize  words  and  phrases,  the  visual 
recognition  of  words  often  demands  close  scrutiny  which  breaks  up  the  printed 
page  into  small  groups  of  letters  or  even  into  single  letters." 

Many  teachers  secure  excellent  results  through  the  use  of  devices  such  as 
recalling  similar  words  previously  studied,  dividing  words  on  the  blackboard  into 
small  units  of  two  or  three  letters,  comparing  a  word  with  the  same  word  in  a 
committed  expression,  comparing  one  word  with  another  which  it  closely  re- 
sembles and  whose  pronunciation  is  known,  such  as  some,  and  come,  etc.  Teachers 
who  have  a  variety  of  these  devices  at  their  command  meet  difficulties  quickly 
and  effectively.  Many  teachers  on  the  other  hand  have  not  developed  effective 
methods  of  securing  independence  and  accuracy  of  pronunciation.  Such  teachers 
should  follow  a  carefully  planned  system  and  should  train  themselves  in  the 
effective  use  of  the  method. 

Two  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  phonetic  training  should  be 
offered.  The  first  is,  that  training  of  this  type  should  not  be  started  until  the 
pupil  has  learned  to  recognize  at  sight  a  considerable  number  of  words.  The 
pupil  becomes  conscious  of  phonetic  elements  when  he  sees  them  in  words  which 
he  has  already  learned.  By  comparing  words  which  have  occurred  in  previous 
lessons  attention  may  be  called  to  the  similarity  in  sound  and  appearance  of  cor- 
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responding  parts  of  words.  After  the  phonetic  element  has  once  been  learned 
it  may  be  applied  in  the  recognition  of  unfamiliar  words  containing  the  same 
phonetic  unit.  The  second  suggestion  is  that  training  in  word  analysis  should  foe 
given  during  a  period  set  aside  definitely  for  this  purpose.  It  is  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  gravest  error  is  being  committed  to-day  in  first-grade  reading.  The 
primers  are  organized  primarily  to  give  training  in  word  recognition  and  word 
analysis.  The  pupil  continues  this  type  of  work  day  after  day  until  reading  and 
word  recognition  become  synonymous  terms.  The  reconmiendation  here  offered 
is  that  word  study  and  phonetic  analysis  should  be  carried  on  during  a  period 
which  is  distinct  from  the  reading  period  and  it  should  be  clearly  recognized  as 
a  drill  exercise.  When  pupils  are  asked  to  read,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should 
recognize  instantly  that  the  chief  business  of  the  hour  is  getting  and  giving 
thought. 

The  fourth  problem  relates  to  the  development  of  rate  or  fluency  in  the 
recognition  of  increasingly  large  units.  Class  room  observations  reveal  the  fact 
that  pupils  of  the  first  grade  recognize  words  in  small  imits  and  frequently  pause 
for  several  seconds  before  pronouncing  some  of  the  simplest  words.  Fluency  in 
either  oral  or  silent  reading  is  dependent  on  the  rapid  transition  from  the  symbol 
to  its  meaning  and  pronunciation.  In  order  to  make  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  phase  of  reading  ability,  frequent  reading  lessons  are  recommended  in 
which  the  pupil  reads  at  sight  selections  whose  vocabulary  is  quite  familiar.  In- 
teresting selections  which  were  studied  two  or  three  weeks  previously,  or  simple 
selections  chosen  from  supplementary  readers  involving  familiar  words,  furnish 
excellent  material  for  this  purpose.  The  rapid  reading  of  simple  selections  of  the 
type  mentioned  above  facilitates  the  establishment  of  various  habits  upon  which 
fluency  in  reading  depends. 

Special  drill  exercises  have  been  devised  for  increasing  the  rate  of  recogniz- 
ing words,  phrases  and  sentences.  Dean  Fordyce  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
recommended  the  presentation  of  familiar  phrases  to  pupils  for  instant  recogni- 
tion, similar  to  the  following:  This  is  the  house — that  Jack  built — ^This  is  the 
cheese — that  lay  in  the  house — that  Jack  built. 

The  aim  is  to  grasp  and  interpret  each  of  these  phrases  as  a  unit.  Frequent 
flash  card  exercises  of  this  type,  increase  the  unit  of  recognition  and  lead  to  im- 
provement in  the  rate  of  reading  and  in  the  fluency  of  expression.  These  exer- 
cises should  not  be  thought  of  as  reading  exercises.  They  should  be  thought  of  as 
exercises  appropriate  for  tiie  special  drill  period. 

Time  has  permiitted  me  to  present  only  four  problems  in  connection  with  first- 
grade  reading.    They  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

a.  Reading  lessons  should  always  be  conducted  as  thought  getting  exercises 
and  they  should  be  based  on  interesting  selections  which  have  real  worth. 

b.  Frequent  silent  reading  exercises  may  be  used  to  promote  the  habit  of  as- 
sociating thought-getting  with  reading. 

c.  Specific  attention  is  necessary  to  training  in  oral  analysis.  Such  training 
should  be  given  during  a  drill  period  and  it  should  not  be  started  until  after  pupils 
have- learned  a  large  number  of  sight  words  which  may  be  used  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 

d.  The  frequent  reading  of  simple  selections,  and  the  use  of  flash  card  exer- 
cises with  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  are  essential  in  developing  the  span  of 
recognition  and  in  securing  fluency  both  in  oral  and  silent  reading. 

By  the  time  a  pupil  enters  the  second  grade  he  has  learned  to  associate  mean- 
ings with  the  words  of  simple  interesting  selections,  he  has  mastered  a  reading 
vocabulary  of  a  few  hundred  words,  he  has  gained  some  power  in  the  recognition 
of  new  words  and  he  is  able  to  read  simple  selections  independently  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  unable  to  recognize  at  sight  many 
words  which  he  hears  daily  in  the  conversation  of  his  parents  and  friends,  ^ 
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recognizes  words  separately  rather  than  in  groups  at  a  single  fixation  of  the  eye, 
and  he  is  unable  to  read  with  a  great  deal  of  fluency.  Further  progress  in  reading 
ability  requires  the  development  of  additional  skill  in  the  recognition  of  unfamiliar 
words  and  greater  fluency  in  the  grouping  of  words. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  second  and  third  grades  form  the 
most  appropriate  periods  for  emphasizing  this  phase  of  reading  instruction.  The 
result  which  is  desired  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade  is  ability  to  read  fluently 
and  intelligently,  either  orally  or  silently,  any  material  of  ordinary  difficulty.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  the  result  attention  must  be  concentrated  primarily  on  the 
content  of  what  is  read.  If  attention  is  directed  too  largely  to  the  medianics 
of  reading,  it  is  probable  that  reading  will  become  a  process  of  word-calling 
rather  than  thought  getting.  If  attention  is  not  directed  to  the  content,  the  pupil 
will  probably  lose  interest  in  reading  and  will  not  put  forth  that  type  of  persist- 
ent effort  which  is  prerequisite  to  rapid  progress. 

Methods  of  concentrating  attention  on  the  content  of  what  is  read  have  been 
discussed  in  most  striking  terms  by  Miss  Jenkins  in  her  book  entitled,  "Reading 
in  the  Primary  Grades."  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  quote  a  short  section  from 
her  discussion.  It  is  entitled  Finding  the  Heart  of  the  Story :  "Every  poem  or 
story  has  a  central  theme  about  which  the  different  parts  are  organized.  Both 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  a  literary  selection  depend  upon  the  finding  of 
this  central  theme.  The  conventional  reading  work  of  the  schools  is  justly 
criticized  because  little  is  done  to  make  this  major  purpose  clear.  Seldom  does  a 
lesson  in  reading  concern  itself  with  a  large  point  of  view. 

"At  times  the  title  suggests  the  organizing  idea.  The  teacher  may  well  raise 
the  question  why  the  author  has  chosen  such  a  title,  but  the  answer  can  be  only 
tentative  until  a  careful  reading  determines  its  fitness.  The  Ugly  Duckling  is  a 
good  example  of  a  significant  title.  Only  when  the  story  has  been  read  .can  the 
children  see  than  the  ignorance  of  the  barnyard  fowls  caused  suffering;  that  the 
duckling  was  not  a  duckling  after  all;  that  the  ugliness  which  caused  so  much 
sorrow  was  called  ugliness  because  the  little  swan  was  compared  with  little  ducks : 
and  that  mother  ducks  see  beauty  only  in  little  ducks.  The  element  of  surprise  in 
the  story  is  delightfully  guarded  in  the  title.  How  many  children  get  the  idea 
from  the  story,  however,  that  an  ugly  duckling  turns  into  a  beautiful  swan?  When 
the  central  thought  has  been  appreciated,  other  selections  containing  the  same 
thought  may  be  presented." 

The  finding  and  naming  of  important  divisions  of  stories,  poems,  and  in- 
formational material,  trains  the  child  in  getting  the  larger  ideas  and  their  se- 
quence.   As  he  grows  older  he  is  able  to  discuss  these  larger  units  intelligently. 

Concentrating  attention  effectively  on  the  content  of  what  is  read  is  an  evi- 
dence of  real  teaching  skill.  This  cannot  be  done  without  careful  preparation. 
Each  lesson  should  be  studied  carefully  before  it  is  presented  in  order  that  the 
teacher  may  make  the  right  kind  of  assignment  and  in  order  that  she  may  ask 
the  most  effective  questions  and  use  the  most  effective  illustrations  in  explaining 
the  difficult  passages.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  nine^enths  of  the  reading 
lessons  are  taught  with  little  or  no  preparation  and  that  whatever  questions  are 
asked  and  whatever  corrections  are  offered  are  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment? 
Is  it  not  true  that  we  should  discontinue  hearing  reading,  and  begin  the  serious 
business  of  teaching  pupils  how  to  read  intelligently  and  effectively? 

In  order  to  secure  effective  progress  in  the  establishment  of  the  fundamental 
habits  and  associations  involved  in  effective  reading  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil 
be  given  abundant  opportunity  to  read  simple  selections  in  order  to  further  tfie 
establishment  of  various  habijts  which  were  partially  developed  in  the  first  grade 
Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  pupils  gradually  to  selections  of  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  order  that  they  may  gain  power  in  attacking  increasingly  difficult 
problems  from  the  standpoint  both'of  meaning  and  of  pronunciatiqi©(3^o  types 
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of  reading  exercises  have  been  organized  in  many  schools  in  order  to  meet  these 
demands.  The  morning  recitation  consists  of  an  intensive  study  of  a  selection  in 
the  basic  reader  and  the  afternoon  exercise  includes  a  large  amount  of  supple- 
mentary reading. 

The  purpose  of  the  morning  recitation  is  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  as- 
signed selection,  to  discuss  various  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  it  and 
to  aid  the  pupils  on  such  problems  as  pronunciation,  grouping,  fluent  expression, 
etc.  This  recitation  in  reality  resolves  itself  into  a  supervised  study  period.  The 
recitation  of  the  afternoon  centers  about  some  interesting  story  in  a  supplement- 
ary reader.  This  reading  is  done  at  sight  and  proceeds  with  little  interruption. 
"Whenever  a  pupil  encounters  a  difficult  word,  it  is  pronounced  by  the  teacher  or 
'by  some  member  of  the  class,  and  the  reading  continues.  The  chief  purpose  of 
the  hour  is  to  read  and  enjoy  the  story.  The  selections  chosen  for  the  afternoons 
are  noticeably  easier  than  the  selections  studied  in  the  mornings.  The  arguments 
ill  favor  of  simple  selections  are  that  pupils  are  able  to  read  pages  rather  than 
paragraphs,  they  become  intensely  interested  in  the  content  of  what  is  read, 
they  group  their  words  effectively  when  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  working  out 
new  meanings  and  pronunciations,  their  rate  and  fluency  improve,  and  keen  in- 
terest in  reading  develops.  These  two  types  of  reading  exercises  have  proved  so 
effective  in  many  places  that  I  am  glad  to  recommend  them  to  you  for  considera- 
tion. 

A  third  problem  which  confronts  the  second  and  third  grades  in  reading  re- 
lates to  rate  and  fluency.  Slowness  in  oral  reading  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes:  (a)  A  pupil  may  fail  to  recognize  individual  words  readily;  (b)  he  may 
not  have  reached  the  point  in  his  development  when  his  eye  takes  in  more  than 
one  word  at  a  single  fixation;  (c)  he  may  be  slow  by  nature;  or  (e)  he  may 
have  difficulty  in  comprehending  what  he  reads  and  therefore  be  unable  to  move 
on  rapidly  to  the  following  passages.  Ease  and  fluency  in  reading  are  dependent 
on  ability  to  g^oup  words  effectively  as  rapidly  as  the  voice  can  vocalize  them. 
As  reading  is  conducted  in  the  average  classroom  pupils  have  very  limited  oppor- 
timity  to  read.  Pupils  of  the  second  and  third  grades  should  read  page  after 
page,  instead  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  if  they  are  to  establish  those  funda- 
mental habits  and  associations  which  are  necessary  in  fluent  reading. 

This  point  of  view  was  emphasized  in  a  recent  study  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  of  ten  second-grade  readers.  On  an  actual  count  it  was  fdund  that  these 
books  contained  approximately  5,000  different  words.  On  further  investigation 
it  was  found  that  only  about  400  of  these  words  were  common  to  all  ten  books. 
In  the  average  classroom  one  or  two  second  readers  are  studied  and  then  the 
pupil  passes  on  to  a  more  difficult  level  of  words  in  the  third  grade.  The  result 
is  that  only  a  narrow  field  of  the  simple  second-grade  words  are  mastered.  When 
ihe  pupil  reaches  the  fourth  grade  he  not  only  has  to  master  the  difficult  word 
for  that  grade  but  in  addition  many  of  the  simple  unfamiliar  words  which  should 
have  been  mastered  earlier  through  extensive  reading. 

The  distinction  between  oral  and  silent  reading  which  was  begun  in  the 
first  grade  should  be  encouraged  in  the  second  and  third  grades.  Oral  reading 
may  be  emphasized  legitimately  in  these  grades  when  the  pupil  is  acquiring  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading.  Silent  reading,  on  the  other  hand, 
assumes  increasing  importance  at  this  time  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Many 
pupils  acquire  reading  ability  so  rapidly  that  silent  reading  becomes  a  more 
economical  and  effective  method  of  reading  before  the  end  of  the  second  g^ade. 
(2)  Many  recitations  in  these  grades  can  be  conducted  much  more  economically 
if  pupils  have  been  trained  sufficiently  in  the  art  of  vsilent  reading  to  enable  them 
to  secure  information  independently  from  the  printed  page.  (3)  Pupils  are  rapid- 
ly approaching  the  period  in  their  school  life  when  numerous  demands 
made  on  them  for  the  silent  study  of  large  amounts  of  subject-matter.  ^ 
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Training  in  silent  reading  can  be  given  in  many  classrooms  during  super- 
vised study  periods  in  which  the  teacher  directs  the  pupils  in  their  study  of  seleo 
tions.  Frequently  a  large  number  of  books  are  brought  to  the  classroc»n  which 
deal  with  a  problem  such  as  how  cotton  is  grown  and  marketed.  The  pupils  read 
widely  in  these  books  to  find  the  answers  to  questions  in  which  they  are  interested. 
In  still  other  schools  supplementary  reading  books  are  used  for  outside  reading. 
In  some  of  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  pupils  read  on  the  average  one  book  a  wedc 
outside  of  school  hours.  It  should  be  stated  that  these  schools  ranked  highest  in 
every  phase  of  reading  ability.  We  need  to  give  pupils  more  opportunity  to  read 
both  orally  and  silently,  and  we  need  to  supply  them  with  numerous  supplement- 
ary readers  containing  interesting  and  appropriate  material. 

There  are  innumerable  problems  appropriate  for  discussion  in  connection 
with  reading  instruction  in  the  second  and  third  grades.  Time  will  not  permit  of 
further  discussion  of  these  problems  at  this  point.  The  main  suggestions  which 
have  been  emphasized  in  this  part  of  the  discussion  are  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  fundamental  problem  of  the  second  and  third  grades  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fundamental  habits  and  associations  involved  in  fluent  reading.  In 
this  connection  attention  must  always  be  concentrated  on  the  content  of  what  is 
read. 

(2)  Reading  lessons  of  two  types  should  be  provided  in  order  to  further 
the  establishment  of  the  habits  and  associations  which  are  partly  formed  and  in 
order  to  develop  power  in  attacking  problems  of  increasing  difficulty. 

(3)  Quantitative  oral  reading  should  be  provided  in  order  to  increase  the 
rate  and  fluency  of  reading. 

(4)  Silent  reading  exercises  should  become  increasingly  prominent  during 
the  second  and  third  grades  and  should  result  in  the  improvement  of  study  habits. 

(5)  Interesting,  appropriate  supplementary  reading  material  should  be  sup- 
plied in  large  quantities.  Pupils  should  form  the  habit  of  reading  books  fre- 
quently during  out  of  school  hours. 

THE  THEORY  AND  UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLES  OF 
THE  GRAY  TESTS 

Clinton  E.  Kellogg,  Principal,  Concord  School,  Rochester 


I 


T  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  un-  along    with    it    other    equally    valuable 

dertake  to  discuss   for  the  readers  studies  which  the  University  of  Chicago 

of  this  Journal  a  subject  with  which  has  made  in  the  field  of  elementary  edu- 

so  many  of  them  are  familiar.    But  as  a  cation,  I  shall  feel  that  these  articles  are 

matter  of  preparation  for  some  specific  not  necessary  to  justify  the  use  of  the 

reports  which  are  to  follow  I  want  to  space  which  this  one  occupies, 

review  briefly  some  of  the  more  promi-  I*  was  Dr.  Gray's  monograph  whidi 

nent  features  of  Dr.  William  Scott  Gray's  suggested  and  largely  directed  the  experi- 

standardized     reading    tests,     and     the  nient,   reports  of   which  are  to   follow, 

process  of  obtaining  scores.    If  this  dis-  Later  it  was  Dr.  Gray,  himself,  who  by 

cussion  can  create  a  background  which  his   stimulating   presence   and   his   wise 

will   make   the   following   reports  more  and  resourceful  counsel  made  one  of  the 

interesting  and   suggestive  it  will  have  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  prob- 

accomplished  its  purpose.    But  if  in  addi-  lem  oi  teaching  reading  which  our  city 

tion  to  that  it  can  stimulate  in  a  consider-  has  received  in  some  considerable  time, 

able  number  a  desire  to  read  and  reread  We  understand  the  absolute  necessity 

Dr.  Gray's  monograph,  "Studies  of  Ele-  for  different  standards  of  measure  and 

mentary  School  Reading  Through  Stand-  value.    Without  the  aid  of  the  pound  or 

ardized   Tests"   published  by  the   Uni-  the  dollar  modern   business  intercourse 

versity  of   Chicago   Press  and  possibly  would  be  almost  impossible.    We  are  be- 
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ginning  to  wonder  that  teachers  have 
been  content  so  long  with  standards  of 
intellectual  achievement  which  cannot  be 
interpreted  and  which  are  so  variable 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  pupil  is 
altogether  too  frequently  merely  a  re- 
flection of  the  teacher's  own  physical  and 
mental  attitude  toward  the  world  in  gen- 
eral and  the  pupil  in  particular.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  teachers 
are  consciously  unfair  in  rating  pupils. 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation that  the  same  teacher  will  vary 
from  day  to  day  in  rating  the  same  pupil. 
And  if  she  does  rate  a  pupil  87%  who 
knows  what  it  means  and  who  can  say 
that  any  two  other  teachers  would  agree 
to  the  same  mark? 

It  is  this  fallibility  and  variability  of 
human  judgment  which  emphasizes  the 
need  of  more  stable  standards,  and  the 
work  of  Dr.  Gray  and  others  along  this 
line  during  the  last  few  years  is  of  such 
great  importance  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion that  the  most  of  us  have  only  just 
begun  to  appreciate  its  significance. 

In  Rochester  three  schools,  namely, 
Whitney  School,  Susan  B.  Anthony 
School  and  Concord  School,  with  Whit- 
ney School  and  its  principal  in  the  lead 
became  interested  in  trying  some  of  the 
experiments  which  Dr.  Gray  had  tried 
in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  with  the  idea 
of  putting  some  of  his  conclusions  to  the 
test  and  furthermore  with  the  thought  of 
attempting  to  bring  the  standards  of 
these  three  schools  up  somewhere  near 
those  established  by  Dr.  Gray.  That 
there  was  urgent  need  for  such  an  at- 
tempt will  be  revealed  in  the  reports 
which  are  to  be  given  later  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore A.  Zornow,  Principal  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  School  and  Mr.  Roger  A.  Spen- 
cer, Principal  of  Whitney  School. 

These  three  schools  named  above  are 
so  called  foreign  schools  representing  an 
aggregate  of  over  four  thousand  chil- 
dren. The  children  of  the  first  two  are 
almost  entirely  of  Italian  parentage  while 
those  of  Concord  School,  of  which 
the  writer  is  principal,  are  about  60  per 
cent,  of  Italian  and  25  per  cent,  of  He- 
brew parentage.  These  facts  explain  the 
particular  interest  of  these  schools  in  Dr. 
Gray's  study  and  tabulation  of  results  in 
oral  reading  by  nationality  when,  as  a 


member  of  the  Cleveland  Survey  Staflf. 
he  discovered  that  in  Cleveland  Hebrew 
children  were  in  every  grade  decidedly 
above  the  city  average  as  well  as  above 
those  more  commonly  spoken  of  as 
American  children  and  furthermore  that 
the  Italian  children  in  every  grade  were 
conspicuously  below  the  city  average.  Im- 
mediately the  principals  and  teachers  of 
these  three  schools  were  eager  to  make 
the  test  for  themselves  with  €he  hope  that 
if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  Italian 
children  constituted  a  peculiar  problem  it 
might  be  possible  to  persuade  tho.^e  in 
autiiority  that  quite  different  methods 
and  conditions  must  prevail  with  these 
children  if  anything  like  normal  progress 
is  to  be  expected. 

Then  too,  these  same  principals  and 
teachers  were  quite  disturbed  over  Dr. 
Gray's  compilation  of  data  comparing 
results  in  schools  dependent  entirely  up- 
on the  Aldine  System  of  Reading  with 
others  using  exclusively  the  Ward  Sys- 
tem of  Reading,  and  when  it  developed 
that  he  could  find  no  perceptible  differ- 
ences in  any  grades  which  would  in- 
dicate or  prove  the  superiority  of  one 
system  over  the  other,  there  seemed  to 
remain  little  opportunity  for  continuing 
the  old  time  meaningless  arguments. 
Indeed,  there  seemed  to  remain  but  one 
thing  to  do  and  that  to  begin  to  study 
the  old  problem  from  a  new  point  of  view 
and  with  the  aid  of  such  new  implements 
as  the  most  progressive  minds  of  the  day 
had  devised.  They  felt  that  there  must 
be  less  time  spent  in  stating  or  in  listen- 
ing to  mere  opinions  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted good  reading  and  how  to  get  it. 
For  the  time  was  at  hand  when  they 
could  in  a  large  measure  analyze  their 
problems  and  get  at  the  facts  and  if  the 
facts  so  obtained  revealed  conditions  of 
which  they  were  not  proud,  the  facts  at 
least  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  neces- 
sity for  action  and  indicated  the  direction 
of  approach. 

Dr.  Gray  makes  a  very  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  silent  and  oral  reading  and 
it  is  with  his  silent  and  oral  reading  tests 
that  we  are  chiefly  concerned  in  this 
discussion. 

The  oral  test  consists  of  twelve  par- 
agraphs containing  about  fifty  words 
each.     These  paragraphs  have  bee 
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lected  with  great  care  and  so  arranged 
as  to  present  a  fairly  uniform  difference 
in  difficulty  from  the  first  and  easiest  to 
the  last  and  most  difficult. 

Standardized  Reading  Paragraphs 
1 

A  boy  had  a  dog. 

The  dog  ran  into  the  woods. 

The  boy  ran  after  the  dog. 

He  wanted  the  dog  to  go  home. 

But  the  dog  would  not  go  home. 

The  little  boy  said, 

"I  cannot  go  home  without  my  dog." 

Then  the  boy  began  to  cry. 
2 

Once  there  was  a  little  pig. 

He  lived  with  his  mother  in  a  pen. 

One  day  he  saw  his  four  feet. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "what  can  I  do 
with  my  feet?" 

His  mother  said,  "You  can  run  with 
them. 

So  the  little  pig  ran  round  and  round 
the  pen. 

3 

Once  there  were  a  cat  and  a  mouse. 
They  lived  in  the  some  house.  The  cat 
bit  off  the  mouse's  tail.  "Pray,  puss," 
said  the  mouse,  "give  me  my  long  tail 
again." 

"No,"  said  the  cat,  "I  will  not  give 
you  your  tail  till  you  bring  me  some 
milk." 

4 

Once  there  lived  a  king  and  queen  in 
a  large  palace.  But  the  king  and  queen 
were  not  happy.  There  were  no  little 
children  in  the  house  or  garden.  One 
day  they  found  a  poor  little  boy  and  girl 
at  their  door.  They  took  them  into  the 
beautiful  palace  and  made  them  their 
own.  The  king  and  queen  were  then 
happy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  birds 
which  ever  lived  in  my  bird-room  was  a 
blue-jay  named  Jackie.  He  was  full  of 
business  from  morning  till  night,  scarce- 
ly ever  still.  He  had  been  stolen  from 
a  nesit  long  before  he  could  fly,  and  he 
had  been  reared  in  a  house  long  before 
he  had  been  given  to  me  as  a  pet. 
6 

The  part  of  farming  enjoyed  most  by 
a  boy  is  the  making  of  maple  sugar.  It 
is  better  than  blackberrying  and  almost 


as  good  as  fishing.  One  reason  why  a 
boy  likes  this  work  is  that  someone  else 
does  most  of  it  It  is  a  sort  of  work 
in  which  he  can  appear  to  be  very  in- 
dustrious and  yet  do  but  little. 
7 

It  was  one  of  those  wonderful  even- 
ings such  as  are  found  only  in  this  mag- 
nificent region.  The  sun  had  simk  be- 
hind the  mountains,  but  it  was  still  light 
The  pretty  twilight  glow  embraced  a 
third  of  the  sky,  and  against  its  brilliancy 
stood  the  dull  white  masses  of  the  moun- 
tains in  evident  contrast. 
8 

The  crown  and  glory  of  a  useful  life 
is  character.  It  is  the  noblest  possession 
of  man.  It  forms  a  rank  in  itself,  an 
estate  in  the  general  good  will,  dignifying 
every  station  and  exalting  every  posi- 
tion in  society.  It  exercises  a  greater 
power  than  wealth,  and  is  a  valuable 
means  of  securing  honor. 
9 

He  was  approximately  six  feet  tall 
and  his  body  was  well  proportioned.  His 
complexion  inclined  to  the  florid;  his 
eyes  were  blue  and  remarkably  far 
apart.  A  profusion  of  hair  covered  the 
forehead.  He  was  scrupulously  neat  in 
his  appearance;  and,  although  he  habit- 
ually left  his  tent  early,  he  was  well 
dressed. 

10 

Responding  to  the  impulse  of  habit 
Josephus  spoke  as  of  old.  The  others 
listened  attentively  but  in  grim  and  con- 
temptuous silence.  He  spoke  at  length, 
continuously,  persistently,  and  ingratiat- 
ingly. Finally  exhausted  through  loss  of 
strength  he  hesitated.  As  always  hap- 
pens in  such  exigencies  he  was  lost. 
11 

The  attractions  of  the  American  prai- 
ries as  well  as  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
Egypt  have  been  overcome  by  the  azure 
skies  of  Italy  and  the  antiquities  of 
Roman  architecture.  My  delight  in  the 
antique  and  my  fondness  for  architectu- 
ral and  archaeolc^ical  studies  verges  onto 
a  fanaticism 

12 

The  hypotheses  concerning  physical 
phenomena  formulated  by  the  early 
philosophers  proved  to  be  inconsistent 
and  in  general  not  universally  applicable. 
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Before  relaitively  accurate  principles 
could  be  established,  physicists,  mathe- 
maticians, and  statisticians  had  to  com- 
bine forces  and  work  arduously. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  test  should  be 
given  in  a  well  lighted  room  which  is  as 
free  from  all  distracting  influences  as 
possible.  The  examiner  needs  to  know 
how  to  put  the  child  at  ease  and  still  not 
in  any  way  to  suggest  either  success  or 
failure  to  the  pupil  while  the  test  is  go- 
ing on.  T.he  oral  test  determines  just 
two  things :  the  rate  of  oral  reading  and 
the  ability  to  pronounce  words  and  sen- 
tences at  sight.  The  rate  of  reading 
should  be  determined  with  a  stop  watch 
since  a  difference  of  a  few  seconds  will 
often  materially  change  the  score. 

The  errors  are  indicated  by  the  ex- 
aminer as  the  child  reads.  After  a  little 
practice  one  can  do  this  quite  readily  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  easily 
possible  later  to  tabulate  and  study  the 
various  types  of  errors  which  children 
make  in  oral  reading.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  after  considerable  study  Dr. 
Gray  has  reduced  all  of  the  oral  read- 
ing errors  which  children  make  to  six 
type  forms.  They  are  as  follows :  gross 
errors  of  pronunciation,  minor  errors  of 
pronunciation,  that  is,  mispronunciation 
of  only  a  part  of  the  word,  insertions, 
omissions,  substitutions  and  repetitions. 
The  whole  subject  of  errors  in  reading 
is  full  of  suggestion  and  interest  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  article  of  Mr.  Zornow. 

While  the  author  attempted  to  devise 
some  simple  standards  for  judging  ex- 
pression he  finally  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt. However,  some  experiments  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  by  Dr.  Qar- 


ence  Truman  Gray  seemed  to  indicate 
that  pupils  with  a  low  rating  in  the  oral 
test  could  usually  be  expected  to  read 
with  poor  expression  and  vice  versa.  In 
any  event  it  is  doubtful  whether  expres- 
sion as  such  deserves  the  attention  which 
many  have  been  giving  to  it. 

It  is  a  long  story  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  standards  used  in  this  test, 
but  to  be  brief  I  may  say  that  four  stand- 
ards of  varying  degrees  of  severity  were 
adopted  as  a  basis  of  scoring.  Any  pupil 
meeting  the  requirement  of  the  severest 
standard  has  met  the  requirements  of  all 
four  and  is  given  four  credits.  Likewise 
if  he  just  meets  the  conditions  of  the  sec- 
ond in  severity  he  has  failed  on  the  one 
mbst  severe  and  has  met  the  conditions 
of  the  other  three  and  his  credit  would 
be  three.  If  he  failed  to  reach  any  of  the 
standards  he  would  receive  no  credit. 

A  fixed  value  is  assigned  to  each  par- 
agraph except  the  iirst.  The  reason  foi 
doing  it  in  this  particular  way  must  be 
taken  on  faith  so  far  as  this  discussion  is 
concerned.  It  may  be  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  all  based  on  very  careful 
mathematical  computations.  By  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  first 
grade  pupil  deserves  more  credit  than  the 
eighth  grade  pupil  for  reading  the  easier 
paragraphs  and  by  weighting  the  fixed 
value  to  account  for  this  difference,  it 
is  possible  to  use  the  same  set  of  read- 
ing paragraphs  for  all  and  still  have 
scores    that    are    within    a    consistent 


range. 


Silent  Reading  Test. 


For  the  purpose  of  testing  silent  read- 
ing ability,  Dr.  Gray  has  chosen  three 


TINY  TAD 

Tiny  Tad  was  a  queer  lit- 
tle fellow  with  only  two  legs 
and  a  short  tail.  He  was 
nearly  black,  too,  and  much 
smaller  than  most  tadpoles 
in  the  big  pond.  He  could 
hardly  wait  for  his  front 
legs  to  grow. 


^'When  I  have  them  all," 
he  said,  'Til  leave  this  dirty 
water  and  go  up  into  the 
orchard.  What  fun  it  will 
be  to  hop  and  hop  and  hop. 
If  only  I  had  a  little  brother 
to  hop  with  me,  I  should  be 
so  happy. 

It  wasn't  long  before  his 
legs  began  to  grow.  He 
jumped  about  and  kicked 
around  until  his  legs  grew 
quite  strong.  "I  am  going 
out  on  the  bank  to  see  if  I 
can  hop,"  he  said  one  night 
when  he  was  just  six  weeks 
old. 

The  sun  was  hardly  up  the 


next  morning  when  a  little 
toad  jumped  out  of  the 
water  and  hopped  out  on 
the  bank.  He  was  very 
small,  but  none  too  small 
for  his  little  legs  that  wob- 
bled- under  him.  It  wasf 
Tiny,   the  young  toad. 
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different  selections.  The  first  entitled 
"Tiny  Tad"  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
second  and  third  grade  pupils.  The  sec- 
ond "The  Grasshoppers"  is  intended  for 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The  third 
is  "Ancient  Ships"  and  is  used  in  test- 
ing seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Three  abilities  are  tested  in  the  silent 
reading  tests,  namely,  speed,  the  ability 
to  reproduce  what  is  read  and  the  ability 
to  answer  questions  on  what  is  read.  The 
value  of  speed  in  silent  reading  needs  no 
argtunent  and  while  comprehension  may 
be  indicated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  through  reproduction  of 
written  matter  or  through  the  answers 
to  questions  upon  material  which  has 
been  read,  practically  all  of  a  teacher's 
judgment  concerning  comprehension  is 
obtained.  The  standard  score  for  rate  is 
kept  separate  from  the  comprehension  or 
quality  score  and  for  convenience  in  get- 
ting the  rate  accurately  each  selection  is 
printed  on  a  card  in  three  sections  with 
one  hundred  words  in  the  middle  section 
of  "Tiny  Tad"  and  two  hundred  words 
in  the  middle  section  of  the  others.  With 
this  arrangement  the  examiner,  by 
watching  the  eye  movements  of  the 
pupil,  can  easily  determine  just  when  the 
child  begins  to  read  the  middle  section 
and  just  when  he  finishes  and  knowing 
the  exact  number  of  words  in  that  sec- 
tion it  is  a  simple  matter  to  compute  the 
reading  rate.  There  is  also  a  feeling  of 
assurance  on  the  part  of  the  examiner 
that  this  rate  so  obtained  has  not  been 
unduly  influenced  by  embarrassment  or 
other  causes  for  delay  which  the  child 
may  experience  in  getting  started. 

The  reproduction  in  the  second  and 
third  grades  is  given  orally  and  written 
by  the  one  conducting  the  test.  In  the 
other  grades  the  pupil  writes  his  own 
reproduction.  This  same  rule  applies  in 
the  answering  of  questions.  After  much 
experimentation  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  almost  a  constant  ratio  be- 
tween the  percentage  of  ideas  correctly 
reproduced  and  the  percentage  of  rele- 
vant words  used  in  the  reproduction. 
Since  the  latter  was  much  more  easily 
computed  that  method  was  adopted.  If 
a  third  g^ade  child  used  105  relevant 
words  in  reproducing  "Tiny  Tad"  (175 


words)  the  reproduction  score  would  be 
60  since  105  is  60%  of  175. 

There  are  ten  questions  on  tiie  selec- 
tion read  which  each  pupil  is  expected  to 
answer.  While  he  is  not  required  to  use 
the  exact  words  of  the  text  in  his  ans- 
wers it  is  expected  that  his  answers  will 
accurately  reproduce  the  thought.  The 
questions  are  not  equally  difficult  In 
fact  the  relative  difficulty  differs  in  dif- 
ferent schools  and  different  localities  but 
they  have  been  so  selected  that  very  few 
children  will  be  able  to  answer  all  and 
nearly  all  can  answer  some.  A  credit  of 
ten  points  is  allowed  for  each  correct 
answer.  The  reproduction  score  and  the 
score  on  answers  to  questions  are  aver- 
aged to  get  the  quality,  score.  Because  of 
frequent  reference  which  will  be  made 
in  the  later  reports  to  the  scores  in  both 
oral  and  silent  reading  it  may  be  well  to 
repeat  that  the  oral  reading  score  is  a 
combination  score  based  on  rate  of  read- 
ing and  the  ability  to  pronounce  word** 
and  sentences  at  sight. 

The  silent  reading  score  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  namely,  the  rate  which  is 
expressed  in  the  number  of  words  read 
per  second,  and  the  quality  which  is  the 
average  of  the  credits  for  reproduction, 
and  answers  to  questions. 

Since  these  tests  are  given  individually 
they  require  considerable  time  and  eflFort. 
The  method  of  scoring  results  is  slow 
and  laborious.  For  that  reason  many 
schools  with  limited  help  naturally  turn 
to  simpler  though  less  satisfactory  tests. 
But  wherever  it  is  possible  for  one 
teacher  to  be  free  so  that  she  can  con- 
duct the  tests  systematically,  tabulating 
the  results  and  so  organizing  the  data 
that  the  teacher,  principal  or  supervisor 
concerned  may  see  at  a  glance  the  pecul- 
iar problem  needing  attention,  the  Gray 
tests  are  distinctly  superior  to  others 
more  easily  administered.  It  doesn't  take 
much  of  a  test  to  convince  you  tfiat  a 
pupil  has  failed,  but  the  important  thing 
for  us  to  know  is,  why  and  where  he 
fails,  and  even  though  it  takes  time  and 
effort  to  find  this  out  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  we  may  hope  to  achieve  real 
success. 


You  often  miss  the  best  fishing  while 
traveling  to  a  better-looking  place.  2 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  GRAY  ORAL  READING  TEST.IN  A 
ROCHESTER  SCHOOL  AND  SOME  DEDUC- 
TIONS FROM  THE  RESULTS 

Theodore  A.  Zornow,  Principal,  Susan  B.  Antliony  Scliool,  Rocliester 


ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  of  the 
Journal  appear  articles  by  Prin- 
cipal Clinton  Kellogg  and  Prin- 
cipal Roger  Spencer,  describing  the  Gray 
Reading  Tests  and  telling  something  of 
their  use  recently  in  three  Rochester 
Schools.  This  article  is  intended  to  sup- 
plement those  by  Mr.  Kellogg  and  Mr. 
Spencer.  It  will  deal  with  tiie  practical 
application  of  the  Gray  Test  in  oral  read- 
ing only  and  will  give  some  deductions 
from  the  results  attained  in  giving  the 
test  in  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Sch<x)l  of 
Rochester. 

The  Gray  tests,  in  both  oral  and  silent 
reading,  were  given  in  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  School  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  spring  term  last  year.  All  the  chil- 
dren from  grades  2A  to  6A  were  tested, 
some  595  in  all,  the  results  were  tabulat- 
ed and  in  so  far  we  had  time  and  inspira- 
tion were  studied  for  what  they  might 
reveal.  The  work  was  done  by  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  school,  Miss  Dorothea 
Kaiser,  who  was  released  from  the  reg- 
ular work  of  her  grade  for  the  purpose, 
and  whose  interest  and  zeal  have  been 
most  keen  and  enthusiastic  throughout. 

I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  we  under- 
took the  testing  of  our  children  with  a 
feeling  that  our  reading  Was  poor.  We 
wanted  to  ascertain  just  how  poor  it  was 
comparatively.  We  also  wanted  to  as- 
certain the  most  vital  elements  entering 
into  the  reading  situation  that  are  pecul- 
iar to  our  school  and  if  possible  to  de- 
termine better  methods  of  dealing  with 
them. 

Reading  is  by  all  means  our  biggest 
problem  in  the  so-called  foreign  school. 
It  confronts  us  at  every  turn  of  the 
child's  school  career.  About  82%  of  the 
children  in  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  School 
are  of  Italian  parentage  of  Sicilian  and 
Calabrian  stock,  coming  from  homes  in 
which  in  most  cases  no  English  is 
spoken,  where  the  parents  are  generally 
illiterate  and  in  which  there  are  few  re- 
fining or  elevating  influences.     Probably 


fo  or  more  of  these  children  under 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age  have  never 
been  out  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
their  homes  and  are,  therefore,  most 
limited  in  thedr  stock  of  concepts  when 
they  enter  school.  It  is  astonishing  how 
few  of  our  children  are  familiar  with  a 
cow,  a  sheep,  a  robin  or  many  of  the  oth- 
er objects  that  usually  figure  prominent- 
ly in  primary  reading.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  foreign  schools  are  generally 
congested,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  School,  and  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  problem  of  read- 
ing in  such  a  school  is  strikingly  imique 
and  one  that  challenges  our  most  intel- 
ligent, most  intensive  and  most  sympa- 
thetic attention. 


Cram  6A 
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Mr.  Kellogg  has  described  fully  the 
nature  and  the  validity  of  the  oral  test, 
the  method  of  using  it  and  the  manner  of 
scoring  results.  For  the  sake  of  making 
each  child's  record  as  significant  as  pos- 
sible on  a  comparative  basis,  a  series  of 
three  graphs  was  prepared  for  each 
grade  tested  in  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
School,  one  for  oral  reading,  one  for 
silent  reading  quality  and  one  for  the 
rate  of  silent  reading.  The  first  figure 
shows  these  three  graphs  for  a  6A  grade. 
The  scale  for  this  chart  is  found  in  the 
left  margin.    The  rate  of  reading  is  read 
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in  words  per  second  and  is  indicated  on 
the  chart  by  the  smaller  figures.  The 
larger  figures  should  be  used  in  reading 
the  quality  of  both  oral  and  silent  read- 
ing. Each  child  in  the  grade  has  a  num- 
ber at  the  top  of  the  chart.  His  three 
scores,  one  for  oral  reading  and  one  each 
for  the  rate  and  the  quality  of  silent 
reading  may  be  found  on  a  vertical  line 
dropped  from  his  number.  The  exact 
score  in  each  of  the  three  particulars  is 
indicated  by  the  height  at  which  this  line 
is  intersected  by  the  appropriate  curve. 
The  relation  of  any  child's  score  to  the 
standard  set  by  Dr.  Gray  may  be  deter- 
mined by  comparison.  The  location  of 
the  standard  scores  is  indicated  in  the 
left  margin.  For  example,  the  standard 
score  for  oral  reading  in  the  6th  grade 
is  shown  to  be  48.  Eighteen  of  the 
pupils  in  the  grade  attained  a  score  in 
oral  reading  equal  to  or  above  this  stand- 
ard. Unfortunately,  the  cross  section 
lines  which  appeared  on  the  original 
charts  were  not  reproduced  in  the  pro- 
cess of  photographing  the  charts. 

These  charts  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  individual  teacher,  together  with 
the  examination  sheets  and  score  sheet 
for  her  grade,  in  order  that  she  might 
note  the  individual  differences  in  her 
pupils.  Questionnaires  were  likewise 
given  to  the  teachers  to  direct  their  study 
somewhat.  And  a  series  of  teachers' 
meetings  was  held  with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  individual  teacher  as  conscious  as 
possible  of  the  problem  and  of  quicken- 
ing her  to  her  opportunity  to  suggest 
remedies. 

Not  all  of  the  charts  prepared  in  the 
study  of  the  problem  can  be  reproduced 
in  connection  with  this  article.  The  sec- 
ond figure  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  condi- 
tion discovered  in  the  school  as  a  whole. 
This  figure  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
scores  attained  in  oral  reading  by  all  the 
pupils  tested.  The  scale  for  the  chart  is 
at  the  top  in  this  instance.  The  several 
grades  tested  are  indicated  in  the  left 
margin.  The  series  of  blackened  squares 
opposite  each  grade  shows  the  scores  at- 
tained by  the  pupils  in  the  grade  as  in- 
dicated by  the  scale  at  the  top  of  the 
chart.  The  vertical  line  at  the  right  in 
the  figure  locates  the  standard  score  for 
oral  reading  in  the  several  grades.    The 
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darkened  squares  to  the  right  of  this 
line  stand  for  the  scores  of  diildren  who 
attained  results  above  the  standard. 
There  are  91  such  squares,  which  is  15% 
of  the  595  children  tested.  At  the 
extreme  left  of  the  figure  30  darkened 
squares  are  found  in  the  zero  column. 
This  does  not. mean  that  these  children 
were  not  able  to  read  at  all  but  rather 
that  they  read  so  slowly  and  with  so 
many  errors  that  they  were  tmable  to 
score  under  the  rules.  In  studying  these 
cases  further  we  found  that  21  out  of 
30  were  boys;  13  had  had  kindergarten 
training,  17  had  not  and,  therefore,  pre- 
sumably entered  the  first  grade  knowing 
little  or  no  English ;  9  had  attended  more 
than  one  school,  and  27  were  Italians, 
3  were  Americans  of  an  inferior  type. 

The  element  of  nationality  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  scores  attained. 
The  average  oral  score  for  all  American 
children  tested  was  40,  for  all  Italian 
children  31.  The  average  score  for 
American  children  therefore  is  29^ 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  Italian 
children.     If   tetizItsbHlwiiQSSlgldi   had 
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Stood  29%  higher  than  they  did  a  num- 
ber of  grades  would  have  attained  averr 
age  scores  above  the  standard. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  nationality  somewhat  further 
in  the  next  chart,  where  we  compare  the 
scores  attained  in  oral  reading  in  schools 
Number  17,  Number  18  and  Number  27. 
The  Susan  B.  Anthony  School  is  Num- 
ber 27.  All  three  schools  are  known  as 
foreign  schools.  Number  17  school  pupils 
are  about  65%  Italian;  Number  18  has 
about  50%  Italian  pupils  and  about  40% 
Hebrew  pupils ;  while,  as  already  stated, 
the  children  in  Number  27  school  are 
about  82%  Italian.  In  the  chart  there 
are  six  figures,  one  for  each  grade  from 
the  4B  to  the  6A  inclusive.  Grades  be- 
low the  4B  were  not  tested  in  School  18 
and  therefore  comparisons  below  this 
grade  could  not  be  made.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  figure  for  the  4B  grade.  The 
reader  will  notice  that  there  are  six 
columns  in  the  figure.  The  first  three 
represent  graphically  the  average  of  the 
scores  attained  by  all  the  pupils  tested  in 
oral  reading  in  the  4B  grades  of  Schools 
17,  18  and  27  respectively.  The  last 
three  columns  in  the  figure  pertain  to 
School  18  only.  The  fourth  column 
shows  graphically  the  average  score  at- 
tained by  the  Italian  children  in  the  4B 
grade  of  School  18,  while  columns  five 
and   six   show  the  same  thing   for  the 


Hebrew  and  American  children  respec- 
tively in  the  same  school.  Above  the 
columns  is  a  horizontal  line  which  shows 
how  tall  the  columns  should  be  if  the 
average  score  attained  were  equal  to  the 
standard  set  by  Dr.  Gray  for  grade  4B. 
The  same  arrangement  applies  to  the 
figures  for  the  five  other  grades. 

In  studying  the  foregoing  chart  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  Italian  children  in 
School  18  in  no  grade  attained  an  aver- 
age equal  to  the  average  of  the  grade  as 
a  whole.  Compare  columns  four  and 
two  in  each  figure.  Furthermore,  by 
comparing  column  five  with  columns  two 
and  six  in  each  figure  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Jewish  children  as  a  class  attain- 
ed an  average  score  in  oral  reading  that 
not  only  surpassed  the  average  for  the 
grade  as  a  whole  in  every  instance,  but 
that  indeed  was  equal  to  or  above  the 
average  score  attained  by  the  American 
children  as  a  class  in  every  grade  except 
5A.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  the  qual- 
ity of  oral  reading  is  concerned  the  pres- 
ence of  Hebrew  children  in  a  school 
seems  to  be  as  distinctly  an  asset  as  the 
presence  of  Italian  children  is  a  liabil- 
ity. 
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When  we  summarized  the  particular 
errors  of  the  pupils  tested  in  School  27, 
selecting  nine  grades  so  that  each  "A" 
and  "B"  grade  from  2A  to  6A,  inclusive, 
should  have  representation,  we  found 
that  there  were  8,381  errors  made  in 
these  nine  grades.  The  chart  labeled 
"Errors  in  Oral  Reading"  is  a  tabulation 
under  six  heads  of  the  errors  made  in 
each  grade.    For  each  grade  the  absolute 
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number  of  errors  of  each  type  recorded 
is  given  as  well  as  the  percentage  that 
this  number  represents  of  the  total  errors 
made  in  the  grade. 

A  more  graphical  representation  of  the 
significance  of  the  six  different  types  of 
errors  by  grades  is  shown  in  tiie  last 
chart. 

In  this  chart  there  are  again  six  fig- 
ures, one  for  repetitions,  one  for  inser- 
tions, etc.  The  nine  columns  in  each  fig- 
ure show  on  a  comparative  basis  the 
number  of  errors  of  the  given  type  in 
each  grade  tabulated  from  2A  to  6A  in- 
clusive. The  same  scale  and  arrange- 
ment applies  to  all  six  figures.  It  will  be 
observed  from  a  study  of  this  chart  that 
as  one  advances  through  the  grades  repe- 
titions and  omissions  remain  practically 
constant ;  insertions  and  substitutions  ap- 
parently tend  to  decrease.;  partial  mis- 
pronunciations tend  to  increase  owing  to 
the  fact  that  pupils  in  more  advanced 
grades  read  paragraphs  involving  diffi- 
cult words;  while  gross  or  whole  mis- 
pronunciations remain  about  the  same. 

In  general  these  results  are  in  accord 
with  those  of  Clarence  Truman  Gray, 
who  investigated  the  same  matter  for  the 
General  Education  Board  with  59  pupils 
ranging  from  the  third  grade  to  the  col- 
lege. His  results  show  that  there  is  lit- 
tle variation  in  the  percentage  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  errors  as  far  as  grade  is 


concerned,  except  that  mispronundatioiis 
lessen  in  the  high  school  and  collq;e. 
There  is  much  overlapping,  the  best  in 
the  lowest  grades  make  fewer  errors 
than  the  poorest  in  the  upper  grades. 
And  he  concludes  that  these  errors,  ex- 
cept mispronunciations,  either  get  little 
attention  in  school  or  else  that  they  are 
not  open  to  the  effects  of  training. 

To  some  extent  we  have  endeavored  to 
explain  the  significance  of  the  different 
types  of  errors.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
space  I  shall  discuss  in  this  article  the 
cause  and  significance  of  misprcmunda- 
tions  only. 

Mispronunciations,  both  partial  and 
total,  are  the  most  typical  errors  made  by 
our  children.  They  constitute  42%  of 
the  total  errors.  Seemingly  they  may  be 
attributed  to  one  of  the  three  following 
causes : 

(1)  The  material  read  may  be  entire- 
ly beyond  the  vocabulary  and  the  com- 

•  prehension  of  the  child.  The  largest 
number  of  mispronunciations  were  made 
by  our  intermediate  grade  children  whose 
mechanical  ability  enabled  them  to  read, 
although  poorly,  the  more  difficult  par- 
agraphs, the  content  of  which  they  could 
not  understand. 

(2)  Mispronunciations  of  course  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  phonetic  training  since  Ae 
child  is  not  able  to  analyze  the  words  in- 
to their  elemental  parts. 

(3)  They  are  to  some  extent,  in  the 
case  of  foreign  children,  due  to  habitual 
linguistic  characteristics  inherited  from 
their  foreign  ancestry. 

In  so  far  as  mispronunciations  are  due 
to  the  first  two  causes,  they  will  disap- 
pear with  increasing  experience  and  cor- 
rection. Careful  selection  of  reading  ma- 
terial within  the  ability  of  the  children 
and  systematic  and  thorough  phonetic 
training  should  help.  The  inborn  for- 
eign linguistic  tendencies  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate.  They  tend  to  perpetu- 
ate themselves  in  the  spoken  language  of 
the  child  and  to  make  it  slovenly  and  vul- 
gar. You  recognize  the  t3rpe  of  mispro- 
nunciation that  I  mean.  The  Italian  diild 
quite  commonly  says  "tree"  or  "free** 
for  three ;  "dat"  for  that  or  "dose"  for 
those.  Final  syllables,  especially  "ing,** 
"ed"  or  "s"  are  frequently  omitted.  The 
possessive  "s"  in  "mouse's"  was  omitted 
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23  times  in  a  grade  of  32  pupils.  On  the 
other  hand  a  final  "s"  or  "ed*'  or  a  final 
vowel  are  frequently  added.  In  the  Gray 
test  many  children  read  "What  shall  I 
do  with  my  feets"  instead  of  "feet" 
"Puss"  was  quite  commonly  changed  to 
"pussy"  by  adding  the  final  vowel — 13 
times  out  of  32  possibilities.  Words  in- 
volving the  same  or  similar  sounds  are 
frequently  interchanged.  "Was"  is  sub- 
stituted for  "saw,"  "some"  for  "same" 
or  vice-versa ;  "king"  for  "kind,"  "house" 
for  "home,"  "when"  for  "then,"  "was" 
for  "were." 

This  type  of  error  is  pernicious  and 
cannot  be  eliminated  by  casual  or  in- 
cidental correction.  It  is  a  matter  of 
habit  and  habits  are  broken  only  through 
persistent  and  systematic  attack. 

In  a  large  measure  this  is  a  matter  of 
hearing.  Children  of  foreign  parentage 
hear  so  little  English.  There  is  so  much 
competition  offered  by  the  foreign  tongue 
that  the  ear  accustomed  to  its  sounds  and 
cadence,  fails  to  hear  accurately  the 
sounds  uttered  by  the  teacher.  There  is 
no  apperceptive  auditory  basis.  The  child 
cannot  utter  "three"  instead  of  "tree" 
because  he  does  not  hear  it.  Therefore, 
we  must  -see  to  it  that  the  child  hears  ac- 
curately all  the  sounds  in  a  word  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  hearing  it.  We  must 
develop  an  auditory  sensitivity  through 
correct  first  impressions  and  through 
drills  and  imitations. 

There  are  other  qualities  entering  into 
oral  reading  which  the  Gray  test  fails  to 
take  into  consideration.  It  only  indirect- 
ly evaluates  rate  of  reading.  Emphasis 
and  expression  are  overlooked  as  are 
likewise  pitch,  clearness  and  quality  of 
voice.  In  all  these  factors  our  children 
are  wofully  weak.  I  shall  discuss  the 
conditions  more  in  detail  in  connection 
with  our  plan  of  constructive  work. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  give  these 
tests  were  we  not  to  profit  from  our  find- 
ings. If  not  from  the  «pecific  revelations 
of  the  test,  at  least  from  the  quickening 
that  inevitably  results  from  a  study  of 
the  records.  We  must  translate  the 
revelations  of  the  test  into  better  methods 
of  instruction.  Our  constructive  effort 
intended  to  improve  the  reading  in  our 
school  has  not  progressed  very  far  since 
we  only  started  the  testing  in  April,  1918. 


We  are  not  yet  able  to  see  results.    In 
general  this  is  what  we  have  undertaken : 

(1)  A  more  deliberate  preparation  in 
the  kindergarten  for  the  work  of  the 
first  grade.  Without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  underlying  principles  of 
kindergarten  work,  we  hope  to  promote 
the  children  to  the  first  grade  (1)  bet- 
ter able  to  work  independently  and  (2) 
with  a  stock  of  concepts  which  will  fur- 
nish an  apperceptive  basis  for  first  grade 
reading.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade 
teachers  are  working  together  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  idea. 

(2)  With  the  approval  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  we  are  keeping  our 
first  grade  children  on  double  sessions 
which  is  not  the  customary  practice  in 
Rochester,  and  are  giving  them  two  pe- 
riods a  day  of  40  minutes  each  in  the 
auditorium  during  which  they  are  getting 
story-telling  work,  conversation  work, 
dramatization,  reproduction  and  rhythm 
work. 

(3)  We  are  attempting  certain 
changes  in  our  reading  instruction  or  at 
any  rate  are  putting  more  emphasis  on 
certain  phases  of  that  instruction.  From 
our  study  of  the  results  of  the  tests  and 
our  discussions  there  developed  certain 
suggestions  as  to  method  that  seemed 
worth  following.  In  order  that  we  might 
not  forget  them  we  put  them  in  outline 
form.  On  accoimt  of  limited  space  the 
Outlines  will  not  appear  until  the  May 
issue  of  Journal. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  outline 
in  detail  but  shall  mention  briefly  three 
or  four  points,  such  as  rate,  phonics  and 
motivation,  which  seemingly  have  to  do 
with  the  psychology  of  the  situation  in 
our  school  as  revealed  by  the  Gray  tests. 

If  the  outline  has  any  merit  at  all  it 
lies  in  the  fact  that  every  suggestion 
made  is  intended  to  contribute  directly  or 
indirectly  to  emphasis  on  thought  ac- 
quisition. We  propose  to  start  with  it 
as  a  guiding  principle;  to  correlate  our 
occupation  work  with  the  content  of  the 
material  read  and  to  gradually  reduce 
the  amount  of  oral  reading  and  increase 
the  amount  of  silent  reading  as  the  child 
advances  through  the  grades  because  the 
latter  seems  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
development  of  thought-getting,  and  it 
was  in  the  matter  of  thought-getting  that 
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our  children  were  particularly  weak.  It 
was  failure  to  get  the  thought  that  ac- 
counted for  many  of  the  mechanical 
errors,  omissions,  substitutions,  etc. 

If  the  chief  emphasis  in  reading  is  to 
be  put  on  the  acquisition  of  the  thought 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
that  the  reading  material  to  be  offered  to 
the  children  should  be  most  carefully 
selected.  Children  should  be  trained 
from  the  beginning  to  look  for  the 
thought  in  every  word,  phrase,  'sentence 
or  paragraph.  They  should,  therefore, 
be  given  reading  material  that  is  worth 
while  for  its  own  sake  and  that  is  inter- 
esting to  them.  There  should  be  continu- 
ity of  thought  and  not  merely  pages  of 
inane  sentences  constructed  primarily  to 
involve  certain  phonograms  and,  as  some- 
one says,  that  may  be  read  quite  as  well 
from  the  bottom  of  the  page  up  as  from 
the  top  down. 

There  should  be  -stories  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  children,  stories  that 
will  grip  their  interest  in  order  that  there 
may  be  an  incentive  for  wanting  to  read. 
And  after  all  is  not  that  our  chief  ob- 
jective in  reading,  to  develop  in  the  chil- 
dren a  desire  to  read  for  the  sake  of  what 
they  get  out  of  it?  As  Dr.  Klapper  says, 
"The  child  must  learn  that  words  are 
like  our  eyeglasses,  they  are  of  greatest 
service  to  us  when  we  look  through  them 
not  at  them."  Dr.  Gray  says  that  there 
should  be  an  abundance  of  easy,  well- 
graded,  interesting  reading  material  fur- 
nished for  "the  child  learns  to  read  by 
reading  just  as  he  learns  to  walk  by 
walking  and  to  talk  by  talking."  Need- 
less to  say  much  of  the  material  that  we 
have  of  necessity  used  in  the  past  ha^ 
not  met  the  requirement  just  described. 
It  has  become  a  matter  of  real  concern 
to  us  to  get  reading  material  within  the 
ability  of  foreign  children  and  that  will 
make  an  appeal  to  them. 

And  I  should  like  to  say  right  here 
just  a  word  in  regard  to  a  point  that  is 
being  much  stressed  by  those  who  are 
studying  the  reading  problem  most  sys- 
tematically and  scientifically.  Dr.  Judd, 
in  his  monograph  "Reading:  Its  Nature 
and  Development"  reports  a  series  of 
photographs  taken  of  the  eye  movements 
of  different  individuals  as  they  read  the 


same  lines  and  shows  that  there  is  the 
greatest  variation  in  those  movements. 
The  eye  sweeps  and  pauses  several  times 
in  reading  a  line  tending  to  take  in  a 
certain  number  of  letters  or  words  at  a 
fixation.  Reading  or  recognition  takes 
place  during  the  pauses  and  the  better 
the  reading  the  less  pauses  there  are  to 
a  line.  Good  reading,  fluent  reading, 
ease-of  reading,  are  secured  by  a  rhythm- 
ic movement  of  the  eye  tending  to  break 
up  each  line  into  the  same  number  of 
sweeps  and  pauses.  Lines,  therefore, 
should  be  of  uniform  length  and  about 
8  cm.  long  or  Ij^  times  the  width  of  the 
usual  newspaper  column.  Pictures 
should  be  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
page.  When  lines  are  brokeq  it  should 
be  at  a  natural  break  in  the  thought.  Ir- 
regular, broken  lines  mean  eye  fatigue 
because  of  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the 
eye  to  the  lines  of  varying  length.  Eve 
fatigue  leads  to  myopia  and  other  ail- 
ments. 

Rate  of  reading  is  another  matter  of 
prime  importance  in  good  oral  or  silent 
reading.  In  the  silent  reading  test,  which 
was  the  only  one  in  which  the  rate  of 
reading  was  directly  measured,  6  of  our 
grades  were  above  the  standard — 14 
were  below.  Invariably  low  rate  meant 
poor  quality  with  both  grades  and  in- 
dividuals. The  question  is,  therefore, 
"Does  emphasis  on  speed  of  reading 
have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  compre- 
hension and  the  quality  of  expression?" 
The  burden  of  the  testimony  offered  by 
reliable  scientific  students  of  reading  is 
all  in  the  affirmative.  Miss  Abell,  who 
tested  Wellesley  college  students  and 
who  is  quoted  by  Huey,  pointed  out  that 
slow  readers  read  a  word  at  a  time  while 
rapid  readers  grasp  phrases,  clauses  and 
even  sentences.  Oberhokzer  concluded 
from  the  examination  of  1,800  pupils  at 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  that  rate  improved 
with  practice  and  that  oral  expression 
and  power  to  grasp  the  content  were 
equally  improved.  Klapper  says  that 
rapid  readers  are  the  more  intelligent 
readers;  they  gain  the  more  vivid  im- 
pression-?. Now  it  is  true  indeed  that 
most  of  the  tests  that  have  been  made 
have  been  mainly  in  connection  with 
silent  reading,  although  not  altogether. 
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However,  oral  reading  in  the  primary 
grades  is  only  a  preparation  for  silent 
reading  in  the  more  advanced  grades. 
And  if  we  want  rapid  silent  reading,  we 
must  first  develop  fluent  oral  reading. 
In  her  book  entitled  "Reading  in  the 
Primary  Grades,"  Frances  Jenkins  points 
out  that  there  is  grave  danger  in  permit- 
ting a  child  to  habituate  himself  to  a  slow 
rate  of  oral  reading  if  rapid  reading  is 
expected  later.  Stressing  speed  in  read- 
ing, therefore,  within  certain  limits,  is 
important  and  from  the  very  start. 

How  are  we  going  to  stress  speed  and 
thus  increase  rate  of  reading?  Well,  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  our  pupils  read 
slowly  is  because  they  fail  to  synthesize 
words  into  thought  units,  phrases  or 
clauses.  Fluency  of  reading  and  the 
recognition  of  words  in  groups  go  hand 
in  hand.  Rapid  and  expressive  reading 
is  not  possible  when  the  child  is  trained 
essentially  to  recognize  words  singly. 
Therefore,  we  will 

(1)  Emphasize  and  drill  on  phrases 
and  word  groups. 

(2)  We  will  put  emphasis  on  getting 
the  meaning  of  words  from  the  context, 
so  as  to  show  the  necessity  of  grouping 
words,  and 

(3)  We  will  use  as  many  specific  tests 
and  devices  as  possible  to  arouse  a  spirit 
of  competition  and  a  desire  to  read  rapid- 

ly. 

What  about  phonics?  How  necessary 
is  it  that  we  should  give  our  children 
phonetic  training  in  order  to  develop 
power  to  attack  new  words?  You  doubt- 
less have  read  the  report  of  the  experi- 
ment at  Franklin,  N.  H.,  where  through 
the  first  two  grades  one  group  of  chil- 
dren was  given  phonetic  training,  another 
was  trained  only  with  quick  perception 
cards  and  in  sense-content  methods.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  felt  that  the 
group  without  phonetic  training  read 
more  fluently  and  more  expressively  but 
less  accurately.  However,  the  conclu- 
sion was  that  foreign  children  and  those 
having  bad  habits  of  pronunciation  were 
helped  by  the  phonetic  training.  Our  own 
experience  leads  us  to  feel  emphatically 
the  need  of  phonetic  training  for  foreign 
children  not  only 

(1)  To  develop  a  method  of  attacking 
new  words,  but 


(2)  To  sharpen  auditory  perception 
through  systematic  ear  training,  for  the 
sounds  of  the  Italian  words  are  ringing 
in  our  children's  ears  and  systematic  ef- 
fort is  necessary  to  supplant  them,  and 

(3)  Phonetic  training  is  needed  to  de- 
velop co-ordination  of  the  speech  organs 
necessary  to  the  utterance  of  correct 
sounds,  which  are  so  difficult  for  the 
Italian  child  to  acquire. 

Dr.  Judd  in  his  monograph  on  reading 
furnishes  a  number  of  photographs  of 
the  eye  movements  of  poor  readers  try- 
ing to  recognize  difficult  words.  He  says 
"The  child  moves  his  eyes  about  restless- 
ly trying  by  getting  different  views  to 
recognize  the  complex  of  letters."  These 
eye-wanderings,  complicated  backward 
and  forward  movements,  constitute  what 
Dr.  Judd  calls  technically  a  "period  of 
confusion."  He  'says  that  the  cure  for 
"confusion"  is  to  be  found  in  training 
the  pupil  to  make  an  orderly  analysis  of 
words.  Unless  the  school  trains  the 
pupil  to  work  out  his  words  systematic- 
ally he  will  do  it  badly  and  will  exhibit 
confusion.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  goal  towards  which  training  in 
reading  should  always  be  directed  is 
away  from  analysis  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  fixation  of  whole  phrases  at  a 
single  glance.  "This  is  not  analysis  but 
decidedly  a  form  of  synthesis  which  can 
never  be  achieved  if  all  the  training  is 
in  the  form  of  analysis."  "The  school 
aims  to  reach  the  level  of  fluent  synthetic 
grasp  of  phrases.  Purely  mechanical 
training  is  in  opposition  to  this.  Me- 
chanical training  would  not  be  justified 
if  distraction  could  be  avoided  by  ready 
recognition  of  words.  Mechanics  are 
justified  only  when  they  contribute  to 
final  fluent  recognition  of  words." 

What  should  our  course  be,  therefore  ? 
A  composite  method  in  which  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  attention  shall  be  given 
to  content  and  thought  acquisition,  but 
in  which  there  shall  be  a  co-ordinate 
emphasis  on  phonetic  training.  In  this 
phonetic  work  the  major  part  of  our 
emphasis  should  be  put  on  synthesis 
rather  than  analysis.  There  should  be 
an  abundance  of  blending  and  a  definite 
attempt  to  develop  constructive  synthetic 
power  on  the  part  of  the  child  by  build- 
ing groups  around  word  roots.  :iOOQlC 
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This  process  of  synthesizing  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing. Children  should  be  taught  to  read 
ideas  rather  than  words.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  the  slow  and  jerky  read- 
ing that  we  sometimes  hear  even  when 
a  child  knows  the  words?  He  is  read- 
ing disconnected  ideas.  He  fails  to 
synthesize  words  into  sentences  vocally 
and  ideas  into  thoughts  mentally.  Simple 
reading  material  prepared  silently  before 
being  read  aloud,  with  abundant  ques- 
tions to  direct  attention  to  the  thought 
should  help  to  overcome  this  tendency. 

Again,  frequently  children  get  sentence 
thoughts  effectively  but  fail  to  think  sen- 
tence thoughts  into  larger  wholes.  This 
results  particularly  from  the  practice  of 
permitting  children  to  read  only  isolated 
sentences  in  first  grades.  Again  it  is  a 
process  of  synthesis  that  is  required. 
Children  should  read  several  connected 
sentences  as  soon  as  possible  to  develop 
the  habit  of  sensing  the  continuity  of 
thought. 

And  lastly  the  child  must  be  taught  to 
synthesize  paragraph  thoughts  into  story 
wholes.  The  child  who  cannot  repro- 
duce in  substance  the  entire  thought  of 
a  story  read  "misses  the  point"  and  is 
not  trained  to  read  efficaciously.  From 
the  start  we  must  strive  to  train  our 
pupils  to  grasp  the  whole  as  well  as  the 
parts  of  everything  they  read.  Real  and 
effective  reading  is  essentially  s)nithetic 
— ^the  thinking  together  of  separate  ideas 
into  united  wholes. 

Much  of  our  reading  is  lifeless,  dull 
and  expressionless.  Our  children  fail  to 
sense  the  situation  involved  in  a  reading 
selection  and  to  appreciate  the  charac- 
ters. It  seems  to  us  that  the  difficulty  is 
largely  due  to  a  lack  of  motivation.  We 
are  urging  therefore,  a  wider  use  of  four 
natural  aids  which  the  teacher  may  call 
to  her  assistance  to  make  reading  more 
real  and  vital,  viz:  The  child's  vivid 
imagination ;  his  faculty  of  imitation ;  his 
dramatic  impulse,  and  lastly,  the  appeal 
that  comes  through  the  thrill  of  an  au- 
dience. 

No  more  potent  factor  may  be  called 
into  play  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  the 
selection  than  the  child's  imagination,  and 
still,  how  commonly  teachers  fail  to  use 
the  child's  imagination  even  in  the  study 


of  a  picture  before  beginning  the  reading 
recitation.  A  tactful  and  a  simple  way 
of  preparing  the  child  intellectually  and 
emotionally  for  what  he  is  to  read  is 
through  the  study  of  the  picture  and 
through  calling  on  his  imagination  to 
suggest  what  is  probably  going  to  take 
place.  Thus  is  an  appreciative  attitude 
developed. 

The  idiom,  the  emphasis,  the  inflection 
of  the  English  language  are  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Italian  child.  How  are 
we  to  help  him  catch  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish? Through  imitation  of  the  teacher 
as  a  model  or  in  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  of  the  better  readers  in  the  grade. 
No  more  effective  help  can  be  given  the 
backward  child. 

Dramatization  should  be  used  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  with  foreign  chil- 
dren as  a  means  of  vitalizing  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  thought.  To  require  tiie 
child  to  give  his  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  what  he  has  read  through 
actions,  words  or  posture,  is  a  real  and 
effective  test  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
thought. 

There  is  inspiration  to  be  derived  from 
the  thrill  of  an  audience.  To  get  the 
child  to  feel  this  thrill  is  real  motivation. 
He  will  do  his  best  when  there  are  expect- 
ant faces  about  him.  When  he  feel« 
that  he  has  a  message  to  communicate 
that  is  worth  while  and  that  his  class- 
mates desire  to  hear  him.  He  cannot 
real  well  if  he  is  reading  simply  because 
it  is  his  turn. 

In  conclusion,  an  increasing  amount  of 
emphasis  is  being  placed  by  educators  on 
the  importance  of  silent  reading.  It 
seems  unquestionable  that  silent  reading 
has  been  neglected  and  that  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  far  more  attention  than  it  has  re- 
ceived. However,  lest  we  should  go  to 
extremes  in  our  newly  awakened  zeal  for 
silent  reading,  is  it  not  well  for  us  to 
remember  that  there  should  be  a  sensible 
co-ordination  of  oral  and  silent  reading 
for,  as  Dr.  Klapper  says : 

(1)  It  is  only  through  oral  reading 
that  we  can  ascertain  what  S3anbols  the 
child  does  not  know  and  thereby  help  to 
develop  his  power  to  attack  new  mater- 
ial. 

(2)  One  can  tell  whether  the  child  has 

gotten  the   ag^gj^^y^^s^r^^e^l'^'"^ 
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the  thought — to  some  extent  through  the 
voice,  the  emphasis  and  interpretation  of 
oral  reading  as  well  as  through  reproduc- 
tion after  silent  reading. 

(3)  Effective  oral  speech  requires 
clearness  of  articulation,  of  enunciation 
and  voice  control.  *  How  can  these  be 


noted  and  developed  better  than  through 
oral  reading? 

(4)  Interpretation  and  expression  can 
be  developed  only  through  oral  reading. 
Many  a  masterpiece  would  lose  its  force, 
dignity  and  beauty  were  it  not  read  oral- 
ly rather  than  silently. 


SILENT  READING  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  GRAY  TESTS 

Roger  A.  Spencer,  Principal,  Whitney  Scliool,  Rochester 


THE  preceding  articles  in  this  mag- 
azine make  any  lengthy  introduc- 
.  tion  to  this  article  unnecessary. 

Assistant  Superintendent  O'Hem's 
article  has  taken  up  the  general  problem 
of  Reading.  He  has  also  touched  on  the 
problem  of  teaching  reading  to  the  for- 
eigner. 

Principal  Kellogg  has  shown  what  the 
Gray  Tests  are,  how  they  are  scored  and 
has  discussed  the  general  problem  of 
handling  them. 

Principal  Zomow  has  discussed  the 
problem  of  Oral  Reading  and  has  shown 
some  very  carefully  compiled  data  as  a 
result  of  the  Gray  Tests. 

This  article  will  deal  especially  with 
silent  reading  although  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  some  oral  reading  scores  will 
be  used.  Charts  will  be  presented  show- 
ing how  the  results  of  the  Gray  Tests 
were  analyzed,  what  the  whole  general 
situation  in  silent  reading  in  Whitney 
School  is,  two  charts  comparing  Whit- 
ney and  Anthony  Schools  showing  how 
the  value  of  different  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading  was  checked  up  and  a  chart 
to  show  how  difficult  is  the  problem  of 
teaching  reading  to  Italian  children. 
These  charts  will  be  discussed  somewhat 
at  length.  In  addition,  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Silent  Reading  will  be  discussed 
in  a  brief  way  and  some  practical  every 
day  uses  of  the  Gray  Tests  will  be 
shown. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
American  schools  are  essentially  reading 
schools  as  opposed  to  European  schools 
which  are  for  the  most  part  oral  schools. 
In  American  schools,  the  text  book  plays 
an  important  part.  Beginning  as  early 
as  the  fourth  grade  and  increasingly  as 
successive  grades  are  reached,  the  pupil 
IS  expected  to  secure  much  of  the  infor- 


mation used  in  his  education  from  read- 
ing text  books  and  judging  and  inter- 
preting the  material,  while  in  European 
schools  the  teacher  delivers  the  infor- 
mation to  the  class  orally  and  the  pupil 
is  expected  to  do  but  little  reading  even 
in  the  upper  grades.  The  fact  that  the 
progress  of  a  pupil  in  our  educational 
system  depends  largely  on  his  ability  to 
get  the  meaning  from  the  printed  page, 
makes  the  teaching  of  silent  reading  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance. 

But  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
this  matter  by  the  schools.  We  find  in 
the  same  grades  and  even  in  high  school 
classes  pupils  with  greatly  varying  abil- 
ities in  silent  reading  attempting  to  do 
the  same  work.  This  has  given  rise  to 
all  sorts  of  undesirable  results.  But  un- 
til recently  no  one  had  devised  a  method 
which  would  tell  quickly  what  ability  a 
pupil  possessed  in  silent  reading. 

The  reader  has  already  been  told  how 
three  schools  in  Rochester  surveyed  their 
reading  in  the  spring  of  1918  by  means 
of  the  Gray  Tests.  Careful  preparation 
was  made  in  advance  of  beginning  these 
surveys.  In  Whitney  School,  Miss  Net- 
tie J.  Hamilton,  a  first  grade  teacher  of 
unusual  experience  and  ability,  was  as- 
signed to  the  work  of  actually  giving  the 
tests  which  covered  grades  two  to  eight 
inclusive.  Miss  Hamilton  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  had  studied  Standard 
Tests  in  an  Extension  course  given  by 
Dr.  Pechstein  at  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester. In  addition,  they  had  made  a  very 
careful  study  of  Dr.  Gray's  Monograph 
to  which  preceding  articles  have  referred. 
They  had  likewise  read  Huey  and  num- 
erous other  writers  on  the  subject  of 
reading.  They  had  also  worked  togeth- 
er for  ten  years  studying  methods  of 
teaching  reading  and  developing  methods 
in  the  class  room.  Digitized  by  CjOOQ  16 
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In  giving  the  report  of  the  Silent  Read- 
ing Tests,  the  writer  will  be  compelled 
for  the  most  part  to  use  the  results  ob- 
tained in  Whitney  School.  While  it 
would  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  have  a 
report  made  in  which  the  three  schools 
were  compared  in  all  phases  of  the  work, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  as  yet  no  one 
has  had  time  to  get  the  data  in  shape  for 
such  a  report  except  in  a  meagre  way. 
Further  than  that,  such  a  report  would 
require  far  more  space  than  this  article 
can  presiune  to  occupy.  In  fact,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  omit  much  of  interest  al- 
ready worked  up  from  the  results  at 
Whitney  School  alone. 

In  this  report  the  writer  is  well  aware 
that  the  results  obtained  are  of  interest 
only  in  a  general  way.  Particular  facts 
have  no  place  except  in  so  far  as  they 
show  general  tendencies  or  seem  to  es- 
tablish some  general  proposition.  It  will 
be  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  report 
such  phases  of  the  results  of  the  Gray 
Tests  as  will  show  the  scope  of  the  whole 
question  and  to  give  such  detail  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  show  the  results  in  a 
general  way  both  as  to  the  analysis  of 
the  present  abilities  of  the  children  con- 
cerned and  as  to  what  these  results  seem 
to  show  as  to  the  necessity  of  changing 
our  methods  of  teaching  reading  in  or- 
der to  overcome  the  deficiencies  which 
are  shown  to  exist. 

As  the  work  progressed,  several  con- 
ferences were  held  with  Mr.  O'Hern,  the 
teachers  assigned  to  the  giving  of  the 
tests,  and  the  principals  of  the  three 
schools  concerned  present.  At  these  con- 
ferences, all  questions  arising  as  a  result 
of  giving  the  tests  were  thrashed  out. 
The  importance  of  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  obvious.  It  was  necessary  that 
we  work  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  methods  used  by 
Dr.  Gray  himself  in  order  that  our  re- 
sults might  be  above  reproach  when  they 
were  compared  with  each  other  and  with 
the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Gray  frpm 
which  he  set  up  his  tentative  standards. 

In  all  cases,  tests  were  begun  in  the 
upper  grades  where  the  maturity  of  the 
pupils  would  make  the  giving  of  the  tests 
a  more  simple  matter.  This  gave  the 
examiner  experience  in  handling  the  tests 
in  advance  of  giving  them  in  the  lower 


grades  which  appeared  to  be  and  later 
proved  to  be  a  more  delicate  task.  In  no 
case  was  serious  difficulty  experienced  in 
handling  the  children.  In  most  cases 
they  seemed  anxious  to  try  the  tests. 

The  difficulties,  outside  of  setting  up 
standard  conditions  for  giving  the  tests, 
arose  largely  in  scoring  the  answers  to 
the  ten  questions.  Two  questions  arose, 
the  first  being  the  case  of  the  pupil  who 
seemed  to  have  the  idea  more  or  less  but 
who  had  failed  to  answer  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  test.  To  illustrate:  the 
"Grasshopper  Test"  contained  this  sen- 
tence, "The  noise  of  their  wings  filled 
the  air  with  roaring  sound  like  a  rushing 
storm,  followed  by  a  deep  hush  as  they 
dropped  to  the  earth  and  began  to  de- 
vour the  crops."  Question  7  on  this  test 
asks:  "What  kind  of  a  noise  did  they 
make  when  flying  through  the  air?"  Sev- 
eral children  answered,  "Like  thunder" 
and  one  said,  "Like  an  aeroplane."  These 
answers  we  regarded  as  more  or  less  de- 
scriptive, but  we  were  unable  to  ag^e  in 
a  conference  as  to  how  they  should  be 
scored.  Finally  we  referred  the  matter 
to  Dr.  Gray  and  on  his  advice  they  were 
disallowed  and  the  answers,  "Like  a 
storm"  or  "Like  a  rushing  storm"  were 
required.  The  second  question  was  one 
of  partial  credits.  In  the  same  test  this 
sentence  occurs,  "Sometimes  on  clear, 
warm  moonlight  nights  they  traveled  all 
night."  Question  3  asks:  "  On  what 
kind  of  nights  did  the  grasshoppers  some- 
times travel  all  night  long?"  Some  ans- 
wered, "On  warm  nights,"  others,  "On 
warm  moonlight  nights."  Inasmuch  as 
three  different  adjectives  were  used  in 
the  text  of  the  test,  the  question  arose  as 
to  how  much  credit  should  be  given 
where  but  one  or  two  of  these  adjectives 
were  used  in  the  answer.  This  was  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Gray  and  he  advised  us 
that  he  used  no  partial  credits  in  scoring 
answers.  He  allowed  each  of  these  ans- 
wers full  credit.  We  followed  his  ad- 
vice as  to  what  to  require  and  found  no 
further  difficulty  in  scoring. 

When  the  score  sheets  were  made  up. 
it  seemed  necessary  to  show  the  results 
in  graphic  form. 

Accordingly  Plate  I  shows  how  these 
results  were  handled.  The  particular 
grade  shown  here  is^a^^c^^  grade 
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PLATE  I 


with  a  very  superior  teacher.  Plate  V 
shows  this  same  grade  again  but  for  a 
diflFerent  purpose.  In  Plate  I  the  pupils 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  oral 
reading  scores.  This  shows  a  variability 
in  oral  scores  from  60  to  6,  the  first 
nineteen  pupils  being  above  the  Gray 
standard.  Looking  at  the  quality  score 
curve,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  first 
six  pupils  were  above  the  standard,  but 
that  beyond  that  point  there  is  little  cor- 
relation between  the  oral  and  silent 
scores.  In  some  grades  correlation  did 
not  exist  for  more  than  the  first  two 
pupils  without  a  break.  The  rate  curve 
is  not  the  one  used  by  Dr.  Gray  and  Mr. 
Zornow  but  is  the  time  the  puprils  re- 
quired to  read  100  words.  Accordingly 
the  high  points  are  the  slow  readers  and 
the  low  points  are  the  rapid  readers.  The 
matter  of  rate  again  shows  disconcerting 
tendencies.  The  first  three  pupils  are 
above  the  standard  in  all  three  scores 
Pupil  4,  the  first  Italian  child,  drops  be- 
low the  standard  in  rate,  but  still  keeps 
above  the  standard  oral  and  quality 
scores.  Pupils  5  and  6,  the  second  and 
third  Italian  children,  keep  above  all 
standards.  Pupil  7  drops  below  stand- 
ard in  quality  score,  8  keeps  above  all 
standards,  9  and  10  drop  below  in  qual- 
ity score,  11  and  12  drop  below  both  in 
rate  and  quality  scores,  etc.  Pupil  32  re- 
quired 200  seconds  to  read  100  words, 
was  considerably  below  standard  in  oral 
reading  and  while  below  standard  in 
quality  score,  he  was  able  to  do  surpris- 
ingly well.  Seldom  does  a  slow  pupil 
comprehend  what  he  reads  to  any  ap- 


preciable degree.  Likewise  pupil  34  had 
remarkably  high  speed  and  yet  scored 
below  standard  both  in  oral  and  quality 
scores.  He  is  the  only  pupil  in  this  grade 
with  anything  like  that  rate,  who  scored 
below  standard  in  both  oral  and  quality 
scores.  .  The  quality  score  of  pupil  33  is 
also  interesting.  This  pupil  was  much 
below  the  rate  and  oral  standards  and  yet 
was  much  above  in  quality  score.  She 
was  not  nearly  so  slow  as  pupil  32  in 
silent  rate  but  failed  to  come  up  to  32  in 
oral  score  and  yet  secured  this  excellent 
quality  score  which  is  above  that  secured 
by  two-thirds  of  the  class.  However  in 
general,  it  was  fotuid  that  good  rate  ac- 
companied good  quality  and  oral  scores 
and  that  poor  rate  accompanied  poor 
scores. 

Charts  like  Plate  I  were  made  by  the 
principal  for  the  results  in  each  room  and 
the  teacher  was  called  in  to  study  the 
scores  of  her  pupils.  It  was  more  inter- 
esting to  her  than  to  any  one  else  as  she 
knew  the  characteristics  of  each  child 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  check  up  her 
judgment  against  a  perfectly  objective 
standard.  Teachers  awaited  the  testing 
of  their  grades  with  much  interest.  The 
element  of  anxiety  was  removed  by  the 
fact  that  we  were  all  anxious  to  learn  the 
facts  and  not  to  prove  some  point  in  re- 
gard to  poor  or  good  work.  In  general, 
it  is  evident  as  will  be  shown  later,  that 
we  suffer  from  improper  methods  more 
than  from  any  other  cause. 

Plate  II,  which  looks  like  several  views 
of  New  York  City  as  you  cross  the  Hud- 
son, gives  the  quality  score  distribution 
of  the  pupils  in  Whitney  school.  The 
numbers  at  the  left  indicate  the  grade 
represented  in  each  "view,"  The  num- 
bers at  the  top  indicate  the  score  repre- 
sented by  the  pupils  on  a  vertical  line 
through  that  point.  The  original  draw- 
ing was  on  cross  ruled  paper,  but  un- 
fortunately the  commercial  ruling  failed 
to  photograph.  Each  small  square  rep- 
resents one  pupil.  The  right  hand  ob- 
lique lines  connecting  certain  points,  con- 
nect points  which  represent  the  standard 
quality  score  and  the  corresponding  ob- 
lique lines  at  the  left  indicate  the  points 
at  which  the  grades  of  Whitney  School 
averaged.  Grades  6  and  7,  also  grades 
3  and  4  are  not  connected  by  these  oh- 
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lique  lines  since  their  tests  were  differ- 
ent. The  '  alarming  thing  is  the  great 
number  of  zero  scores.  No  grade  es- 
caped them  and  they  were  conspicuous 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  This  same 
disconcerting  result  was  found  in  each  of 
the  other  two  schools  tested. 

As  we  progressed  with  this  work,  we 
came  to  have  great  faith  in  the  Silent 
Reading  Tests.  They  proved  very  re- 
liable in  determining  the  general  ability 
of  pupils.  We  found  that  those  children 
unable  to  reach  a  fair  quality  score,  had 
had  much  difficulty  in  learning  history, 
geography,  language  and  in  solving  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic.  This  question  will 
be  discussed  again  further  on.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  take  too  much  pains  to  im- 
press on  the  reader  the  great  problem  the 
teachers  face  in  a  school  with  the  silent 
reading  ability  shown  in  Plate  II.  As 
will  be  shown  later,  the  teachers  in  Whit- 
ney School  face  this  problem  when  these 
children  enter  kindergarten.  At  every 
stage  the  teachers  use  their  best  efforts 
to  overcome  this  great  handicap.  At 
times  it  seems  a  heart-breaking  struggle 
and  yet  until  Dr.  Gray  discovered  a 
marked  difference  in  the  reading  abilities 
of  the  children  of  foreign  parentage,  as 
shown  in  the   report  of  the   Cleveland 


Survey,  these  schools  were  expected  to 
reach  the  same  standard  of  work,  wiA 
the  same  per  capita  expenditure  as  other 
schools  in  the  city.  In  fact,  it  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  many  people  in  general  ad- 
ministrative positions,  maintained  that 
there  was  practically  no  difference  in 
children.  These  same  people  had  an  idea 
that  a  defective  child  could  easily  be 
made  normal  by  giving  him  a  few  weeks 
in  a  special  class  witli  a  preponderance 
of  hand  work.  It  is  impossible  to  use 
sufficient  space  here  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion further.  However,  there  must  be 
much  more  intelligent  consideration 
given  to  it  in  the  future  than  has  been 
given  in  the  past  if  the  sdiools  are  to 
discharge  their  obligation. 

Plates  III  and  IV  should  be  consid- 
ered together.  This  is  the  only  attempt 
made  in  this  article  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  two  of  these  schools.  The  plates 
are  designated  by  the  number  of  the 
schools.  In  Rochester  schools  have  both 
names  and  numbers.  Whitney  School  is 
Number  Seventeen  and  Susan  B.  An- 
thony School  is  Number  Twenty-Seven. 
In  these  plates  Gray's  Standards  are  used 
as  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  the  aver- 
ages attained  by  the  different  grades  are 
reduced  to  percentages  of  the  standard. 
This  enables  us  to  compare  the  scores 
obtained  in  Oral  Reading,  Silent  Qual- 
ity, and  Silent  Rate  at  a  glance.  The 
height  of  the  columns  used  inclicates  the 
percentages  attained.  Mr.  Zomow  used 
similar  charts  in  comparing  the  general 
results  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  of  the  three  schools.  However, 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  lower 
grades  in  but  two  schools  as  Concord 
School  was  unable  to  test  the  second  and 
third  grades  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Zomow's  comparison  of  these 
three  schools  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  is  very  fair  because  all  those 
children  had  been  taught  reading  on  a 
purely  phonetic  basis.  The  comparison 
here  is  for  a  different  purpose.  In  1915 
Whitney  School  changed  from  a  phonetic 
method  of  teaching  reading  to  a  method 
having  meaning  or  comprehension,  as  we 
prefer  to  call  it,  as  its  fundamental  basis 
while  Anthony  School  kept  on  with  a 
phonic  method.  The  change  at  Whitney 
School  wtis  madftiilb#ik  first  grade  and 
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tlie  method  went  along  with  the  children 
as  they  passed  from  grade  to  grade  so 
that  the  Fourth  B  grade  in  Whitney 
School  was  the  lowest  grade  at  the  time 
of  the  test  which  had  been  taught  read- 
ing entirely  by  the  phonic  method. 
The  Third  A  grade  and  those  below  had 
been  taught  entirely  by  the  comprehen- 
sion method.  While  we  still  use  phonics, 
we  do  not  begin  their  -use  until  the  chil- 
dren have  a  fair  vocabulary  of  sight 
words.  Then  phonics  is  a  matter  of 
analysis  and  not  of  synthesis  as  we  for- 
merly used  it  On  the  other  hand,  every 
agency  is  brought  to  bear  to  g^ve  the 
children  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and 
use  of  the  words  employed,  perhaps  I 
should  say,  to  be  employed  in  tiieir  read- 
ing work.  This  work  starts  in  the 
kindergarten.  Since  the  reading  mater- 
ial is  largely  the  Story  Hour  which  uses 
the  Mother  Goose  rhymes  as  a  basis,  this 
is  a  simple  matter.  Kindergartens  have 
always  taught  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
more  or  less.  Miss  Elsie  Eberwein,  the 
kindergarten  director  at  Whitney  School, 
who  is  a  young  woman  of  superior  abil- 
ity, has  taken  much  interest  in  working 
with  Miss  Hamilton  on  this  plan.  In 
fact,  in  1917  Miss  Eberwein  spent  a  half 
year  organizing  the  assembly  hall  work 
for  our  first  grades. 

Now  while  we  teach  these  rhymes  in 
the  kindergarten,  they  are  woven  in  as 
an  integral  part  of  a  story  which  makes 
plain  to  the  children  the  meaning  of  the 
rhymes.  Care  is  also  taken  that  the  chil- 
dren know  the  separate  words,  that  is, 
that  they  shall  not  run  two  or  three 
words  together  and  get  some  unbeliev- 
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able  hybrid.  These  stories  are  dramatiz- 
ed as  we  find  it  necessary  to  create  ex- 
periences for  the  children  which  will 
teach  them  the  meanings  of  the  words 
they  must  use.  These  same  rhymes  are 
again  used  in  stories  in  the  first  grades 
and  are  dramatized.  In  this  way  the 
children  gain  much  in  language  ability 
and  learn  the  vocabulary  they  must  use 
in  reading.  While  this  description  of  our 
present  method  of  teaching  reading  is 
very  meager,  it  will  suggest  to  the  read- 
er who  has  studied  the  problem  some- 
thing of  our  general  line  of  procedure. 
It  might  be  well  to  remark  in  passing 
that  our  language  work,  games  and  oc- 
cupation work  all  tend  toward  this  one 
end  and  aim,  comprehension. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  plates  III 
and  IV,  he  will  find  that  in  grade  4  both 
schools  are  entirely  alike  but  for  a  slight 
advantage  in  favor  of  Number  Twenty- 
Seven  School,  except  in  the  matter  of 
oral  reading  in  which  Number  Seventeen 
School  was  slightly  better.  Then  if  the 
reader  will  study  the  silent  quality  scores, 
he  will  see  that  Number  Seventeen 
School  has  an  increasing  advantage  as 
we  pass  from  Third  A  to  Second  A 
grades.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  notice 
that  the  rate  has  toned  down  to  cor- 
respond to  the  quality  score.  Likewise 
he  will  notice  that  while  Number  Seven- 
teen School  has  made  this  marked  ad- 
vance in  silent  reading,  that  the  oral 
reading  of  these  same  grades  has  pulled 
up  in  a  corresponding  way.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  part  above.  It  is  due  to  a 
change  in  reading  method.  The  Third 
A  grade  is  the  one  which  started  with  the 
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Story  Hour  method  and  used  it  accord- 
ing to  the  manual.  With  the  Third  B 
grade,  the  method  was  modified  some- 
what to  fit  our  situation  and  shows  that 
this  change  was  sound.  The  Second  A 
grade  had  all  day  sessions  in  the  first 
grade  which  represents  an  increased  per 
capita  cost.  This  gave  us  a  chance  to 
modify  and  amplify  our  method  still  fur- 
ther and  to  introduce  our  assembly  hall 
plan  in  the  first  grade.  The  Gray  tests 
show  that  this  proved  to  be  an  advantage. 

This  comparison  should  not  be  taken 
by  any  one  as  a  reflection  on  Number 
Twenty-Seven  School.  If  the  reader  will 
look  at  the  comparative  chart  in  Mr.  Zor- 
now's  article,  he  will  find  that  Number 
Twenty-Seven  School  had  an  advantage 
over  Number  Seventeen  School  in  grades 
4,  5  and  6.  This  fact  makes  the  story  of 
the  change  in  reading  method  at  Number 
Seventeen  School  much  more  significant 
showing  that  the  difference  is  not  due  to 
any  other  cause  than  a  change  of  method. 

For  all  time  since  reading  has  been 
taught  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 
methods  of  teaching  reading.  In  the  end 
no  one  could  speak  with  authority.  One 
person's  opinion  carried  no  more  weight 
than  another's  except  among  his  friends 
or  when  it  had  the  advantage  of  being 
given  a  clever  presentation.  The  Gray 
Tests  have  changed  all  that.  It  is  possible 
to  compare  the  results  of  various 
methods  now  and  the  person  who  still 
insists  that  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  has 
about  as  much  right  to  be  heard  as  the 
person  who  still  insisted  that  the  world 
was  flat,  had  after  Magellan  had  sailed 
around  it. 

The  same  teachers  who  produced  the 
result  in  the  4  B  grade  in  Plate  III,  pro- 
duced the  results  in  3A,  3B  and  2A 
grades  on  the  same  plate.  There  is  no 
possibility  that  the  4B  grade  teachers 
could  have  caused  such  a  slump  within 
a  month  after  they  had  received  these 
children.  A  difference  in  quality  be- 
tween the  children  in  the  4B  grade  and 
the  grades  below  was  not  evident  to  any 
of  those  who  worked  with  them,  so  that 
the  writer  has  no  choice  but  to  believe 
that  the  method,  the  only  factor  that  had 
been  changed,  was  responsible  for  the 
very  marked  difference  in  these  results. 
These  plates  bear  out  the  contention  of 


Dr.  Judd  in  his  recent  monograph, 
"Reading:  Its  Nature  and  Develop- 
ment," when  hfe  states,  "Put  in  broad 
terms,  the  argument  is  that  whatever  can 
be  accomplished  by  improved  methods 
is  clear  gain  and  the  business  of  the 
schools  is  to  assume,  whether  it  is  so  or 
not,  that  method  is  at  least  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  practical  problem.  NsUive 
endowment  is,  indeed,  present  but  in 
some  measure  even  native  limitations  can 
be  corrected  by  improved  methods." 

Plate  V  shows  the  problem  these 
schools  are  facing.  This  grade  consisted 
of  twenty-three  Italian  children  and 
twelve  other  children  from  the  same 
neighborhood.  Further  than  that  six  of 
the  twelve  Non-Italians  were  of  foreign 
parentage.  These  twelve  children  were 
considered  very  slow  in  the  first  grade. 
But  a  superior  teacher  with  superior 
methods  was  able  to  bring  these  twelve 
to  one  hundred  eleven  per  cent,  of  the 
Gray  standard  in  oral  reading,  to  one 
hundred  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
Gray  standard  quality  score  and  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  the  Gray  standard 
for  silent  rate.  In  any  American  school, 
these  twelve  children  would  have  be- 
longed in  the  lower  third  of  the  class  and 
yet  here  they  show  well  above  the  Gray 
standards.  The  problem,  then,  that  this 
teacher  faced  is  shown  by  the  columns 
representing  the  percentages  attained  by 
the  average  scores  of  the  twenty-three 
Italian  children.  If  when  twelve  slow 
Non-Italian  children  attained  one  hun- 
dred eleven  per  cent,  of  the  standard  in 
oral  reading  and  the  twenty-three  Italian 
children  can  attain  but  an  eighty-four  per 
cent,  average,  or  if  in  silent  quality  score, 
this  same  Non-Italian  group  could  attain 
a  one  hundred  twenty-one  per  cent,  aver- 
age while  the  same  Italian  group  attain- 
ed but  a  seventy- four  per  cent,  average, 
or  if  you  consider  a  one  hundred  per 
cent,  rate  as  compared  to  an  eighty-four 
per  cent,  rate,  it  is  possible  to  compre- 
hend in  a  slight  degree  how  great  a 
problem  this  teacher  and  every  other 
teacher  faces  who  has  to  teach  reading 
to  Italian  children. 

The  greatest  problem  this  teacher 
faced  was  in  getting  comprehension. 
This  is  evident  from  tfie  fact  that  after 
stressing  this  phase  of  the  work  to  the 
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point  where  this  slow  Non-Italian  group 
attained  a  one  hundred  twenty-one  per 
cent,  average,  ten  per  cent,  above  their 
oral  score,  that  the  Italian  children  at- 
tained but  a  seventy- four  per  cent,  aver- 
age, ten  per  cent,  below  their  oral  score. 
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PLATE  V 

We  found  this  same  difference  of  ability 
existed  in  other  grades  having  both  Ital- 
ians and  Non-Italians. 

The  article  by  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent O'Hem  discussed  to  some  extent  the 
problem  the  schools  having  Italian  pupils 
face.  No  doubt,  improved  methods  and 
smaller  classes  which  mean  a  greater  per 
capita  cost,  will  do  much  to  bring  these 
children  up  to  the  present  standards. 
However,  the  same  amount  of  thought, 
energy  and  money  expended  in  American 
schools  would  no  doubt  cause  a  marked 
rise  in  the  standards  which  have  been 
set. 

But  two  courses  lie  open  if  this  prob- 
lem is  to  be  handled  in  an  intelligent 
manner.  Either  a  much  increased  per 
capita  cost  must  be  allowed  to  schools 
which  are  largely  Italian  in  order  that 
classes  may  be  smaller,  activities  more 
varied  and  supervision  more  intimate  or 
a  different  standard  of  achievement  must 
be  set  up  for  these  schools.  The  first  al- 
ternative fits  in  in  evefy  way  with  the 


present  organization  of  school  systems 
while  the  latter  would  require  adjust- 
ments at  many  points  and  would  no  doubt 
prove  highly  unsatisfactory  to  any  com- 
munity in  which  it  was  known  to  be  in 
operation.  Further  than  that,  any 
scheme  of  education  for  normal  children 
which  contemplates  failure  in  training 
the  children  to  read  with  thought-getting 
power  is  doomed  to  failure  because  it 
loses  sight  of  the  most  vital  purpose  of 
public  education  in  any  country  in  which 
all  citizens  have  the  right  of  franchise, 
the  making  of  citizens  who  will  be  able 
to  inform  themselves  so  that  they  may 
use  the  franchise  intelligently. 

As  soon  as  we  discovered  the  extent  to 
which  we  were  failing  to  teach  our  pupils 
to  get  meaning  from  the  printed  page,  we 
began  at  once  to  study  otu"  methods  of 
teaching  reading  with  a  view  of  sup- 
plementing, revising  and  correcting  them 
in  order  to  overcome,  if  possible,  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

Miss  Hamilton,  working  with  two  or 
three  of  our  best  primary  teachers,  be- 
gan to  devise  methods  for  teaching  silent 
reading.  Use  was  made  in  general  of 
well  known  material,  but  it  was  used 
with  a  new  purpose.  I  can  describe 
briefly  only  one  method  which  was  used 
in  our  First  A  grades.  This  method  and 
several  others  were  tried  by  us  and  by 
the  teachers  at  No.  27  School.  This 
method  consisted  of  putting  a  lot  of 
action  sentences  on  cards.  These  cards 
were  passed  to  all  the  children  in  the 
room  and  when  called  upon  by  the  teach- 
er, a  child  would  rise  and  perform  the 
act  called  for  on  his  card  and  would  then 
be  seated  and  another  child  would  bs 
called  up.'  Some  of  the  cards  the  writer 
recalls  were  such  as  these,  "Play  you  are 
the  little  tin  soldier."  "Bring  me  a 
book."  "Run  and  jump."  Then  these 
were  made  more  difficult  by  using  ques- 
tions such  as,  "What  did  Little  Red  Hen 
say?"  The  child  when  called  upon, 
would  rise  and  answer  in  a  complete  sen- 
tence, "The  Little  Red  Hen  said,  etc." 
A  large  variety  of  cards  are  possible.  In 
general,  the  material  used  refers  direct- 
ly to  the  material  of  previous  reading 
lessons  and  the  action  is  such  as  has  been 
used  in  dramatizing  the  stories  before 
they  are  rpad.    The  questions  also  refer 
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to  the  same  ntaterial.  It  has  the  great 
virtue  of  simplicity  and  it  might  be  re~ 
marked  in  passing  that  all  the  best 
writers  agree  that  material  for  teaching 
silent  reading  must  have  that  virtue. 

In  our  intermediate  grades,  we  are 
now  giving  more  attention  to  silent  read- 
ing. Miss  Hamilton  has  been  continued 
this  year  to  test  when  it  seemed  profit- 
able, but  more  especially  to  aid  the  teach- 
ers in  devising  and  revising  methods  of 
teaching  reading. 

We  hope  as  a  result  of  this  accurate 
knowledge  of  Whitney  School  as  shown 
in  Plate  II  to  make  a  decided  advance  in 
this  field.  The  Gray  tests  have  given  us 
a  keener  sense  of  the  importance,  and  we 
might  well  say  the  necessity,  of  improv- 
ing our  methods  of  handling  the  whole 
reading  problem. 

It  was  found  that  the  Gray  Silent 
Reading  Tests  gave  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  a  pupil's  general  ability  to 
do  school  work  than  had  ever  been  at- 
tainable before.  One  or  two  situations 
in  which  we  have  found  the  silent  read- 
ing test  has  helped  in  settling  questions 
of  organization  and  administration  will 
be  briefly  described  as  typical  of  the  pos- 
sibilities in  this  direction. 

In  September,  1918,  Whitney  School 
had  sixty  pupils  for  the  Seventh  B  grade. 
It  was  necessary  to  divide  this  group  into 
two  classes.  Inasmuch  as  our  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  work  is  entirely  depart- 
mentalized, these  pupils  would  all  have 
the  same  teachers  every  day.  This  made 
it  a  simple  matter  to  divide  them  accord- 
ing to  ability  and  to  later  check  up  the  re- 
sults. 

Twenty-six  of  these  pupils  were  from 
another  school  which  has  but  six  grades. 
These  pupils  were  unknown  to  us.  Our 
Sixth  A  grade  had  been  tested  with  the 
"Grasshopper"  test.  The  score  sheet  had 
been  preserved.  So  it  was  decided  to 
test  the  twenty-six  new  pupils  with  the 
same  test.  This  was  done  and  the  sixty 
names  were  arranged  in  a  list  according 
to  their  score  from  highest  to  lowest. 
We  were  convinced  that  this  arranged 
them  in  the  order  of  their  ability  to  learn 
history,  geography,  language  and  to  solve 
problems  in  arithmetic.  Further  than 
that,  we  believed  that  the  poorer  group 
should  be  the  smaller  to  give  them  the 


advantage  of  more  personal  attention 
from  their  teachers.  Accordingly  we 
organized  the  thirty-three  pupils  whose 
names  were  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  one 
class  and  the  remaining  pupils  as  anoth- 
er. From  time  to  time  reports  were  ob- 
tained from  the  teachers  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  grouping  and  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  two  classes.  The  teachers 
agreed  that  all  the  quicker,  brighter 
pupils  were  in  the  larger  group  and  that 
the  slowest  pupils  were  all  in  the  smaller 
group,  but  naturally  between  the  better 
pupils  in  the  smaller  group  and  the  poor- 
er pupils  in  the  larger  group  there  was 
but  little  difference.  But  as  time  went 
on,  the  upper  quarter  of  the  smaller 
group  made  so  much  improvement  that 
at  promotion  time,  it  was  suggested  that 
they  might  be  transferred  to  the  other 
group.  We  were  surprised  when  they 
asked  that  they  might  remain  where  they 
were  as  they  had  always  been  overawed 
and  overshadowed  by  the  brighter  pupils 
in  the  other  group.  They  said  that  they 
felt  that  they  could  make  better  progress 
where  they  were.  Their  request  was 
granted  and  the  two  groups  were  carried 
on  to  Seventh  A  as  originally  grouped. 
We  are  all  convinced  that  this  is  a  high- 
ly satisfactory  way  to  divide  grades  into 
groups.  The  smaller  group  has  been 
able  to  keep  along  with  the  work  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner  and  we  have 
found  no  unfavorable  reaction. 

We  find  that  a  perfectly  objective 
method  of  selecting  pupils  for  their  abil- 
ity is  very  essential  in  school  work.  If 
this  can  be  safely  done  by  one  short  test 
which  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes 
under  standard  conditions,  it  is  all  the 
more  desirable.  For  that  reason  this  ex- 
periment has  been  described  rather  in  de- 
tail in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  a  valuable 
suggestion  to  others  having  the  same 
problem. 

Along  this  same  line  we  used  the  Gray 
Oral  and  Silent  Reading  Tests  along 
with  the  Judd  tests  in  the  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic  to  grade  all  new 
pupils  coming  to  us  from  other  than  pub- 
lic schools  of  Rochester.  This  method 
takes  a  little  time  but  gives  very  satis- 
factory results.  It  saves  experimenting 
vvith  the  child  in  two  or  three  different 
classes  to  find  j^^j^feest  place  for  him  to 
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fit  in.  This  saves  the  child  much  em- 
barrassment and  discouragement  and 
saves  the  time  of  the  teacher  to  whom 
the  pupil  might  be  assigned  but  for 
whose  work  he  is  not  fitted.  It  also  as- 
sures us  on  the  start  that  he  is  not  placed 
further  down  in  the  grades  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Were  it  simply  a 
matter  of  finding  comparative  abilities, 
we  could  do  it  with  the  silent  reading 
test  alone,  but  for  grading  a  pupil  a  more 
searching  inquiry  is  necessary  in  order 
that  we  may  know,  besides  his  general 
we  could  do  it  with  the  silent  reading 


test,  his  advancement  in  the  more  tech- 
nical lines  of  the  work. 

This  article  has  come  far  short  of  a 
thorough  discussion  of  many  phases  of 
this  question.  No  doubt,  that  is  one  of 
its  virtues.  However,  if  it  helps  to  call 
the  attention  of  school  men  and  women 
to  the  great  possibilities  these  tests  pos- 
sess for  checking  up  various  methods  of 
teaching  reading  and  of  testing  the  value 
of  changes  made  in  methods  as  well  as 
for  diagnosing  individual  difficulties,  it 
will  have  accomplished  its  purpose. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Lloyd  L.  Cheney,  Editor 


MANY  letters  have  been  received  at 
the  Department  making  inquiry 
as  to  whether  or  not  pupils 
would  be  released  for  farm  service  this 
spring.  Apparently  there  is  a  surplus  of 
labor  available  this  year,  and  therefore 
the  emergency  that  existed  in  1917  and 
1918  does  not  now  exist.  Consequently 
pupils  will  not  be  released  from  high 
school  for  farm  service  with  credit  this 
year. 


A  most  interesting  and  helpful  meeting 
of  rural  trustees  was  held  in  the  Court 
House  in  Rochester  on  March  6th.  Of 
the  191  school  districts  in  the  four  super- 
visory districts  in  the  county,  175  were 
represented.  The  questions  of  school 
health  supervision  and  schoolhouse  san- 
itation were  presented  by  speakers  from 
the  State  Department.  The  meeting 
lasted  nearly  three  hours  and  was  char- 
acterized by  the  cordiality  and  keen  in- 
terest of  the  trustees  and  their  desire  to 
learn  th6  wishes  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  comply 
with  them.  Such  meetings  can  but  be 
helpful  in  their  influence  for  better  and 
more  efficient  co-operation. 


TRAVELING  UBRARIES  IN  AMERI- 
CANIZATION WORK 

In  accomplishing  the  ideal  which  we 
have  before  us,  that  of  making  good 
Americans  of  our  foreign-born  people, 
one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  will  be 
books;  books  for  the  teaching  of  Eng- 


lish, citizenship,  etc.,  and,  of  equal  im- 
portance, books  for  establishing  a  connec- 
tion between  the  American  community 
and  the  foreign  home. 

While  the  children  and  the  more  vigor- 
ous of  the  older  people  are  mastering  the 
English  language,  the  mother  or  the 
father  in  the  home  will  welcome  the  sight 
of  a  book  written  in  his  own  tongue. 

The  traveling  library  system  of  the 
Educational  Extension  Division  at  Al- 
bany makes  it  possible  to  do  just  this 
work.  Carefully  chosen  books  in  Italian, 
Polish,  German,  Swedish,  Spanish, 
French,  Danish,  Hungarian  and  Yid- 
dish are  in  that  collection  and  a  few  of 
these  might  be  included  in  the  traveling 
libraries  of  which  so  many  schools  are 
already  taking  advantage. 


MATERIAL  FOR  DEBATES  AND  COM- 
MENCEMENT ESSAYS 

The  New  York  State  Library  lends 
books,  pamphlets  and  periodical  articles 
for  the  use  of  debaters  throughout  the 
state.  Material  is  lent  for  four  weeks 
and  may  be  renewed  for  two  weeks  un- 
less it  is  needed  by  other  debaters.  The 
borrower  pays  return  parcel  post  charges 
— no  fee. 

The  material  offered  is  intended  to 
supplement  what  is  in  the  public  and 
school  libraries  of  the  state.  Applica- 
tion for  loans  should  be  made  through 
the  librarian  of  a  public  library  or  the 
librarian  or  principal  of  a  public  school 
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registered  with  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Loans  are  not  made 
on  direct  application  of  individual  stu- 
dents. All  material  is  sent  to  the  library 
or  principal  from  whom  application  is 
received.  Address  New  York  State 
Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DEBATE  QUESTIONS 

Army  and  Navy  increase 

Resolved;  That  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States  should  be  en- 
larged over  its  pre-war  footing  as  a 
means  of  adequate  defense. 

Capital  punishment 

Resolved;  That  capital  punishment 
should  be  abolished  in  the  United 
States. 

Child  labor 

Resolved ;  That  a  uniform  child  labor 
and  compulsory  education  law  embody- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional federal  act  be  adopted  by  the 
several  states. 

City  manager  plan 

Resolved;  That  the  city  manager  plan 
of  municipal  government  should  be 
adopted  by  American  cities. 

Compulsory  arbitration 

Resolved ;  That  compulosry  arbitration 
should  be  adopted  for  all  labor  con- 
troversies involving  railroads  and  oth- 
er public  service  companies. 

Conservation 

Resolved;  That  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  par- 
amount to  that  of  the  States  in  the 
conservation  of  forests,  water  power 
and  minerals. 

Daylight  saving 

Resolved;  That  the  present  daylight 
saving  law  enacted  as  a  war  measure 
s^hould  not  be  repealed. 

Eight  hour  day 

Resolved;  That  universal  limitation 
of  hours  of  labor  to  the  eight  hours 
should  receive  the  sanction  of  law. 

Government  ownership  of  railroads 
Resolved;    That    the    United    States 
should  own  and  operate  its  interstate 
railways. 

Government  ownership  of  telegraph  and 
telephone. 

Resolved;  That  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  own  and  con- 


trol the  telegraph  and  telephone  sys- 
tems. 

Immigration 
Resolved;  That  the  United  States 
should  adopt  a  literacy  test  for  all 
European  immigration. 
Resolved;  That  immigration  into  the 
United  States  should  be  suspended  for 
a  term  of  years. 

Income  tax 

Resolved;  That  an  income  tax  is  a 
desirable  part  of  a  permanent  system 
of  federal  and  state  taxation. 

League  of  nations 

Resolved;  That  after  the  war  the 
United  States  should  so  far  depart 
from  her  traditional  policies  as  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  organization  of  a  league 
of  powers  to  enforce  peace. 

Merchant  marine 

Resolved;  That  the  United  States 
should  operate  her  government  owned 
merchant  marine. 

Military  training 

Resolved;  That  a  system  of  compul- 
sory military  training  in  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  adopted  by  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Resolved;  That  the  United  States 
should  adopt  a  system  of  "Compul- 
sory Military  Service"  similar  to  that 
of  Switzerland. 

Monroe  doctrine 
Resolved ;    That  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
should  be  continued  as  a  part  of  the 
permanent  foreign  policy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Mothers'  pensions 

Resolved;  That  pensions  or  allow- 
ances should  be  paid  from  public  funds 
to  mothers  of  dependent  children. 

Municipal  ownership 

Resolved;  That  municipalities  in  the 
United  States  shown  own  and  operate 
I)lants  for  supplying  light,  water,  and 
transportation. 

Open  versus  closed  shop 

Resolved;  That  the  "closed  shop" 
should  receive  the  support  of  public 
opinion. 

Peace  (world) 

Resolved ;  That  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  law  can  and 
should  be  substituted  for  armed  force. 
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Police  (International) 

Resolved;  That  a  system  of  interna- 
tional police  should  be  established  to 
prevent  future  war. 

Preparedness 

Resolved;  That  our  national  policy 
should  be  further  military  and  naval 
preparedness  rather  than  limitation  of 
armaments. 

Price  control 

Resolved ;  That  a  permanent  policy  of 
direct  price  control,  both  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  finished  products,  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Government, 
constitutionality  conceded. 

Prohibition 

Resolved;  That  the  national  govern- 
ment and  the  States  should  unite  in  a 
uniform  drastic  enforcement  law  of 
the  prohibition  amendment. 
Resolved ;  That  the  adoption  of  pro- 
hibition of  liquor  traffic  as  a  national 
measure  is  a  detriment  to  the  country. 

Trade  unions 

Resolved ;  That  trade  unions,  as  they 
now  exist,  are,  on  the  whole,  beneficial 
to  society  in  the  United  States. 
Resolved ;  That  the  policy  of  Ameri- 
can Trade  unions  of  non-political 
action  is  more  effective  than  the  po- 
litical policy  of  European  Trade 
unions. 

Unemployment 

Resolved ;  That  the  United  States  em- 
ployment system  should  be  maintained 
as  the  exclusive  agency  for  labor  place- 
ment. 

Wages,  Minimum 

Resolved;  That  the  several  states 
should  create  minimum  wage  boards 
with  power  to  establish  schedules  of 
minimum  wages  in  workshops,  depart- 
ment stores  and  factories,  constitution- 
ally conceded. 


Additional  topics  for  essays  and  de- 
bates for  which  material  can  be  fur- 
nished: 

Aeronautics,  Automobiles,  Bolshev- 
ism, Clemenceau,  Foch — General,  Food 
Control,  Free  Speech,  Labor  Problem, 
Mexico,  Negroes  in  the  War,  News- 
papers, Paderewski,  Pan-Americanism, 
Panama  Canal,  Prison  Reform,  Recon- 
struction, Roosevelt,  Ship  Building,  Wil- 
son, Woman — Employment. 


Topics  suggestive  for  commencement 
essays : 

Air  Craft  in  Modern  Warfare. 

American  Art. 

Booker  T.  Washington  and  His  Ef- 
forts for  His  Race. 

Chivalry  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Effect  of  the  Crusades  in  England- 
Child  Labor. 

Drama  To-day. 

Famous  Cathedrals  of  Europe. 

Food  Adulteration. 

General  Goethals  and  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Helen  Keller,  Optimist. 

Historic  Churches  in  America. 

Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 

Ideas  of  the  Greeks  on  Education. 

Jane  Addams. 

Necessity  of  a  Classical  Education. 

Negro  Problem. 

Our  Problem  in  Mexico. 

Pioneer  Roads  in  America. 

Preservation  of  Forests. 

Results  of  Antarctic  Exploration. 

Results  of  Arctic  Exploration. 

(The)  Rhine,  its  Scenery  and  Castles. 

Shakespeare's  Fools. 

Spirit  of  Monticello,  a  Message  from 
the  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Submarine  in  Modern  Warfare. 

Twentieth  Century  Poets  of  Interest. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne  and  Prison  Re- 
form. 

Value  of  Vocational  Education. 

A  West  Point  Cadet. 

What  is  a  Novel? 

What  is  the  Theater  Doing  for 
America  ? 

Woman  Suffrage. 


This  world  that  we're  livin'  in 

Is  mighty  hard  to  beat ; 
There's  a  thorn  for  every  rose — 

But  aren't  the  roses  sweet? 
Don't  grumble,  don't  bluster, 

Don't  dream,  and  don't  shirk. 
Don't  think  of  your  worries. 

But  think  of  your  work. 


Making  a  success  in  life  is  beginning 
with  one  dollar  and  ending  with  two. 


Believe  you  can.    Confidence  is  every- 
thing in  the  efforts  of  a  real  man. 
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Judson  S.  Wright,  President 


MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

ONE  of  the  gravest  questions  con- 
fronting New  York  State  is  the 
rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of 
young  people  fitting  themselves  to  be- 
come teachers.  Last  fall  only  850  enter- 
ed our  training  schools.  When  we  real- 
ize that  there  are  over  41,000  teachers 
employed  in  this  State,  we  come  to  the 
disquieting  proof  that  this  is  only  two 
teachers  qualifying  for  all  the  vacancies 
caused  by  deaiths,  marriages,  and  other 
reasons  in  each  one  hundred  teachers  at 
work. 

There  has  been  a  notable  shortage  in 
regular  teachers  during  this  school  year. 
More  than  1,800  temporary  licences  have 
been  issued.  By  comparison  with  1916, 
this  is  nearly  double.  In  that  year  the 
number  of  temporary  licences  was  968. 
These  temporary  licences  represent  an 
emergency  permission  to  those  who  have 
not  qualified  for  a  regular  licence  to 
teach. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  ranks  of  teach- 
ers were  kept  c(Mnfortably  filled  by  the 
constant  inflow  of  young  people  into  the 
training  schools,  fitting  tiiemselves  for 
this  high  profession.  The  reason  why  it 
is  not  true  to-day  is  certainly  not  far  to 
seek:  It  is  a  question  of  compensation. 
This  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Bulletin 
No,  4  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which 
says,  "Salaries  of  teachers  are  so  low 
that  they  offer  neither  incentive  to  pro- 
fessional preparation  nor  encouragement 
to  long  tenure.  Moreover,  the  new  and 
more  lucrative  opportunities  which  the 
war  has  made  available  to  teachers  have 
made  serious  inroads  on  the  profession. 
It  can  not  now  be  expected  that  qualified 
persons  will  continue  to  teach,  or  that 
capable  ones  will  prepare  for  teaching, 
unless  radical  and  sweeping  changes  are 
forthcoming  in  the  salary  scale." 

Reciting  the  results  of  a  nation-wide 
investigation,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  states  that  at  the  opening  of 
school  last  fall  there  were  at  least  50,- 
000  teacher  vacancies.  The  Bureau 
makes  a  further  alarming  estimate,  that 
there  were  no  less  than  120,000  inexper- 


ienced, untrained  persons  placed  in 
teaching  positions  in  order  to  keep  the 
schools  open. 

This  is  no  false  alarm.  A  report  is- 
sued by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion in  July,  1918,  presses  this  further 
upon  our  attention  in  the  following  strik- 
ing paragraph : 

"Apart  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  itself,  there  is  no  more  urgent  prob- 
lem now  before  the  American  people 
than  that  created  by  the  threatened  col- 
lapse of  the  teaching  profession.  Col- 
lapse is  an  extreme  word,  but  so  is  the 
emergency  it  describes.  The  drafting 
into  other  work  of  large  numbers  of  the 
most  capable  teachers,  the  continual 
opening  of  new  doors  of  opportunity  to 
thousands  of  others,  the  utterly  inade- 
quate financial  provision  for  the  major- 
ity of  the  remainder — these  are  no  long- 
er matters  for  debate.  They  are  facts. 
And  they  are  facts  ominous  with  disaster 
for  the  nation.  If  the  American  people 
cannot  be  made  tq  see  the  situation  and 
to  supply  an  early  and  drastic  remedy, 
we  shall  run  the  risk,  even  though  we 
win  the  war,  of  losing  much  that  makes 
the  war  worth  winning." 

If  our  children  are  to  be  educated, 
teachere  must  be  had.  This  is  a  work  in 
which  efficiency  cannot  be  secured  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  pupils  under 
each  teacher.  Experiments  without 
number  have  demonstrated  this  fact  The 
situation  confronted  is  a  very  serious 
one.  Good  authorities  estimate  that  the 
new  pupils  entering  school  in  September, 
1921,  will  exceed  by  80,500  those  who 
come  for  entry  in  September,  1919.  This 
means  that  with  40  pupils*  for  a  teacher, 
over  2,000  new  teachers  must  be  pro- 
vided in  the  two  years  just  ahead.  In- 
stead of  an  increase,  the  enrollment  of 
young  folks  to  take  teachers'  training 
shows  a  decrease  of  613  in  1918-19,  as 
compared  with  1915-16.  The  need  is  in- 
creasing while  the  teachers  to  supply  the 
need  are  steadily  decreasing. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  editor  of  the 
Geneva  "Times,"  FebruajD?lQ|919: 
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"When  a  station  agent  in  a  small  town 
is  paid  double  the  salary  of  our  most 
distinguished  investigators  and  scholars, 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
our  social  system,  and  we  are  blind  in- 
deed if  we  do  not  act  before  it  is  too  late 
and  teaching  becomes  only  the  hade 
work  of  the  unfit,  the  lazy,  the  misfits 
and  uninspired,  and  the  very  life  is 
sapped  out  of  our  educational  system." 

Something  must  be  done  radically  and 
at  once  to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  de- 
sire to  become  teachers.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  first  and  most  reasonable  step 
is  to  provide  such  compensation  as  will 
not  call  for  too  great  a  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  those  who  espouse  the  teaching 
profession. 

The  limits  of  this  article  prevent  cita- 
tion of  figures  which  show  in  a  remark- 
able way  how  unfavorably  the  pay  of 
teachers  compared  with  that  of  the  com- 
monest kind  of  workers  in  other  lines  of 
eflFort. 

It  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
that  when  the  public  education  system  of 
the  Empire  State  and  other  common- 
wealths is  rendered  inefficient,  the  very 
life  of  the  nation  is  in  peril  at  its  source, 
and  free  institutions  are  in  danger. 

It  is  the  part  of  patriotism  to  rally  to 
the  Downing-Malone  Bill  offered  to  cor- 
rect these  unfair  conditions  which  cripple 
the  schools  of  the  State.  This  bill  by 
regulating  teachers'  salaries  in  the  sev- 
eral cities  of  the  State,  will  have  a  strong 
influence  in  bringing  the  needed  volun- 
teers to  the  service  of  public  education. 
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=  Trammg,  Expression,  Music  and  Fine  Art.  = 

=  For  information    regarding   these  and    other  courses  = 

J  address                     J.  p.  M£SS£NGER,  Director.  | 
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NEAV  BOOKS 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  EdKHmal  Pohiiskn 
New  York    Boaton    Chicaaro    San  Francisco 

AMERICAN  IDEALS:  S'tlected  Patriotic  Readlngt.  bj  Bmma 
S«rl  and  WitUam  J.  Pelo.  A.  M.  (Harvard).  Dr.  BUot  »•▼»:  "Ktott 
child  Hhould  lomehow  get  a  clear  Idea  of  what  loveofoouutrj  Implies 
Id  the  patriot!  aoal  and  should  lead  to  In  the  patriotic  eondact." 
"American  Ideals"  contains  a  careful  selection  of  patriotic  readings 
adapted  for  ase  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  Junior  high  schools. 
The  selections  have  been  made  with  the  idea  in  view  of  arousing  the 
highest  patriotic  feelipg,  and  to  teaoh  the  student  the  duties  of 
oitisenship. 

The  BaUimort  Sun,  in  vrlilng  of  this  book,  sajs:  "It  ought  to  be 
used  as  a. textbook  in  ererj  school  in  America.  Am«riean  Ideal*  is  a 
little  mine  of  patriotism,  and  altogether  admirable  both  for  any 
school  or  any  fnmlly."    IflO  pages,  honnd  in  cloth;  89  cents. 

WALSH'S  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC,  by  John  H.  WaUh' 
AuoelaU  Superintendent  of  Sehoote,  New  York  City:  author  of  th' 
Waleh  ArUhmetic  Sertee.  Mr.  Walsh  takes  a  bone-dry  subject  and 
transforms  it  from  a  desert  into  an  oasis.  He  connects  the  Importan* 
activities  of  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls  with  the  rnndamentals  o 
arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  interest,  knowledge  and 
technical  skill. 

"Walsh's  Business  Arithmetic"  has  been  boldly  conceived  and 
worked  out  by  a  practical  craftsman  with  a  constructive  imagination 
who  undcrstaods  child  psychology.  604  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  beauti- 
niliy  illustrated,  fl.SO. 

BARTHOLOMEWS   BOOKKEEPING    EXERCISES,    by 

Wailaee  B.  Bartholomew,  ^^eeiaUat  in  Commercial  Bducation,  the 
l7nivertU]f  of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  commercial  education 
specialist  for  the  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  discover  the  needs  of  i«-aohers  of  bookkeeping. 
He  has  brought  together  in  his  book  a  eollectiou  of  constructive  book- 
keeping problems  that  will  enable  the  teacher  to  obtain  better  rt-sulU. 
They  are  the  product  of  actual  test  in  the  classroom.  Adapted  to  any 
textbook.  In  two  parts— elementary  and  advanced.  96  pages  each, 
bound  in  cloth,  each  part,  flO  cents. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS,  by  Oraham  A.  Laing. 
A.  jr.,  Inetruetorin  Eeonomica  and  Hietory.  Vnioereity  of  California. 
Not  a  made-over  college  text,  but  actually  written  for  pupils  of  sec- 
ondary  schools.  Contains  an  up-to-date  discnanion  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  of  191S  and  of  the  changes  In  economic  organization  due 
to  the  war.  Deals  extensively  with  the  theories  of  value  and  ex 
change,  and  with  the  mechanism  of  trade.  Treats  commercial  ftinc 
tions  rather  than  technical  treatment  of  theories.     Ready  May    let 

SeidliBr  cwBiilete  list  of  bcw  pobficatiMs. 


Friedel,  V.  H.  "The  German  School 
As  a  War  Nursery."  From  the  French 
"Pedagogie  de  Guerre  AUemande." 
Cloth,  270  pp.  Price,  $1.30.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York. 

Giles,  Frederic  Mayor,  and  Giles, 
Imogene  Kean.  "Vocational  Civics." 
A  Study  of  Occupations  As  a  Back- 
ground for  the  Consideration  of  a 
Life-Career.  Cloth,  illustrations,  262 
pp.  Price,  $1.30.  The  MacmiUan 
Company,  New  York.  oyLjOOglC 
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■j^     A     O  '^  I  ^   Five  superintendents  from 
mIj  Sm,  I^    a      eastern  New  York  who  have 

AND visited  our  office  during  two 

•^-ir  T"i-^  O^  I  ^   weeks  have  offered  con- 
\\  M^^S    I       tracts  to   our   candididates 

recommended  as  follows: 
Junior  high  school,  $1800;  principal  grammar 
school,  $1200  (woman);  French,  $1250;  French, 
$1200;  French,  $1000;  Latin,  $1000. 

Immediate  positions  in  western  New  York  have 
during  the  same  time  been  jfilled  as  follows: 

Principal  high  school,  $1400;  assistant 
principal,  $1200;  assistant,  $1000. 

During  March  we  have  received  for  September 
Threk  Hundred  Applications  for  Teachers  at  salaries 
ranging  from  ^6oo  to  ^2000,  for  probably  a  third 
of  which  we  shall  be  unable  to  recommend  candi- 
dates. Teachers  available  at  $800  to  J^2ooo  in  any 
department  from  kindergarten  to  high  school  princi- 
pal may  profit  by  registration  with  us  NOW. 

Note  that  these  are  not  notices  of  vacancies  we 
happen  to  hear  of.  In  every  case  we  were  asked 
either  personally  or  by  letter  to  recommend  candi- 
dates. In  case  of  the  junior  high  school  the  man 
chosen  did  not  know  he  was  a  candidate  till  the 
superintendent  had  visited  him. 
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C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Manager,  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y, 
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No 


More  Outhouses 


New  York  State  has  decreed  it  for  the  rural  and  village  schools- 
Morals  and  health  applaud  the  decree. 


No 


Outhouses 


Comfort  and  decency  demand 
their  abolition. 


More 
Outhouses 


No  More 

Even  those  now  toler- 
ated are  doomed. 


Emphasize  it  as  you  choose-you  can't  over-emphasize  it. 

The  evils  of  the  oldjetached  outhouse 
are  fully  and  uiii\jrsally  admitted 

How  can  a  teacher  maintain  pie-mindedness  in  her  pupils  if 
they  are  subjected  daily  to  the  a\minable  suggestions  of  vice 
originating  in  the  outhouse  and  its  istoms  ? 

Thousands  of  schools  throughoutVmerica  now  have  Kaustine 
Equipment  installed  inside  the  buii^ng,  permanently  banishing 
the  disgusting  outdoor  toilet.  ^ 


Informatioa  coaceroiag 
this  equipmeat  will  be  free- 
ly and  promptly  seat  npoa 
receipt  of  yonr  request. 


KAUSTINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y, 

GKNCICS    EVERYWHERE 

o. — Outhouses  at  rural  homes  — 

they  very  desirable?    Thousands  of 

em   have  been  replaced  by  Kaustine 

ilpfs. 


Hiease  mention   the  "Journal'  when   corretpondiny  ^*''"\erttsers. 


Before  Purchasing 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  our  catalog  and  prices  of 

Movable  Chair  Desks      TabM  Arm  Chairs 
Combination  Desks         Auditorium  Chairs 
Teachers'  Desks    Portable  Folding  Chairs 

*' EMPIRE'*  fumiturerneans  QUALITY 


EMPIRE  SEATINC  COMPANY,  Inc. 

430  East  Main  Stre^,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  SPIRIl'  OF  FRANCE 

The  Spirit  of  France,  like  oAer  things,  may  best  be  understood  by 
learning  how  it  came  to  be  wha/it  is.  First  year  high  school  pupils  may 
now  get  the  inspiration  whicl/ comes  from  the  reading  of  F^«nch  his- 


tory in  French  through  the  Je  of 

\h'  Hi 


Laviss/:*  Histoire  de 
France,jtours  ^l^mentaire 

This  edition  makes  avaiTa}^  fcr  beginners  in  French  interesting  and  instructive 
matter  presented  in  simplearif  idiomatic  language  by  the  renowned  French  historian, 
Ernest  Lavisse.     There  jk  #  brief  resume  and  a  questionnaire  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter.     The  book  is  attr^ive  typographically  and  contains  the  many  a'*'^  '     '  ' 
illustrations  with  which  tb#French  edition    is  embellished.     The  vocahu 
been  carefully  compiled  aid  is  complete. 


^.      D.  C.  IhteATH  AND  COMPANY 

231-245    WEST    39TH    ^REET  NEW  YOl- 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Officers,  Nineteen  Hundred  Nineteen 

PresieUnt — Judson  S.  Wright,  Falconer. 

Vice-Prisident—li,  D.  De Groat,  Cortland. 

SecTitary — Richard  A.  Searing,  North  Tonawanda. 

Treasurer—^,  H.  Benedict,  Elmira. 

Executive  Committee:  Terms  expire  in  191 9— Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson,  Brockport;  Howard  G. 
BuRDGE,  Wellsville.  Terms  expire  in  1920 — Mrs.  Rose  Minnick,  Glens  Falls;  C.  Edward 
Jones,  Albany.    Terms  expire  in  1921— Dr.  H.  S.  Weet,  Rochester;  W.E.  Pierce,  East  Aurora. 

Ex -Officio  Af^rmM*/— President  Judson  S.  Wright,  Secretary  Richard  A.  Searing,  Treas- 
urer W.  H.  Benedict. 

Committee  on  Legislation — Chairman,  John  A.  De  Camp,  Utica;  Daniel  J.  Kelly,  Binghamton; 
Dr.  a.  R.  Bru backer,  Albany;  Dr.  C.  Edward  Jones,  Albany;  Mrs.  Rose  Minnick,  Glens  Falls. 

Committee  on  Teachers'  fF/^r/— Chairman,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  Clinton  McCord,  Albany;  Henry  D.  Heryby,  Auburn;  Miss  Sophie  Bkcker. 
Buffalo;  Miss  Mabel  Simpson,  Rochester;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Connolly,  Jamestown;  Supt.  L.  W. 
Swain,  Westfield;  Dr.  A.  R.  Brubacher,  Albany;  Edward  F.  Brown,  New  York  City 

Special  Committee  on  Teachers'  Pensions  —Dr.  A.  R.  Brubacher,  Chairman,  Albany;  Supt.  Ray 
P.  Snyder,  New  York  Mills;  Miss  Ada  M.  Barer,  Noith  Tonawanda. 

SECTION  CHAIRMEN— 1919 

Cleusical  Section — Pres.,  George  D.  Kellogg,  Union  College,  Schenectady;  Commercial— ^r^&^  G. 
M.  York,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  Elocution— Vres.^  H.  M.  Tilroe,  Syracuse  University; 
English  —  Pres.,  A.  B.  Si  as.  West  High  School,  Rochester;  Evening  Schools  ami  A  mericamMa/i^n  {Eve- 
ning School  and  Immigrant  Education  Sections  combined)  — Pres.,  W.  C.  Smith,  State  Education  DepL, 
Albany;  Fine,  Industrial  and  Household  ^r/j— Harry  W.  Jacobs,  Buffalo;  (a)  Fine  Arts—Viet' 
Pres.,  Eunice  Perrine,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  (b)/ra«wAa/</^rilf,  Vice- Pres.,  Marion 
Van  Liew,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  (c)  Industrial  Arts — Vice- Pres.,  Alfred  Bingham, 
192    Waverly   St,   Buffalo;    Stewart   F.  Ball,  Buffalo;    History    Association  —  Frt%.,    Edward 
P.  Smith,  High   School,   North   Tonawanda;    The  New  York  State  School  Hygiene  and  Pkyncal 
Education  Association,  meeting  as  a  section  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association — Pres.,  Law- 
rence S.  Hill,  815  Myrtle  Ave.,  Albany;    KincUrgarten—VxvA.,  Luella   A.   Palmer,  510   V 
123rd  St.,  New  York  City;  Library  Section — Pres.,  Allkn  Abbott,  Columbia  University,  New  Y 
City;  Mathematics — Pres.,  E.  E.  Arnold,  State  Education  Dept.,  Albany;  Modem  Language  Ass* 
A'tfif— Pres.,  Dr.  Jonas  New  York  City;   Music— Vres.,  Miss  Emma   J.   Devendorf,  Gloversv 
Normal  and   Training  School— Vrea.,  Granyille  B.  Jefkers,  President,  Training  School,  Sche 
tady;  Penmanship — Pres.,  Alice  E.  Benbow,  Schenectady;  Primary — Pres.,  Luther   N.  Stk      , 
Canandaigua ;  Rural  School — Pres.,SuPT.  M.  B.  Furman,  East  Rochester,  2nd  Dist.,  Monroe  Qt^Se       \ 
of  New   York  State  Council  of  Elementary  School  Principals  and  Teachers — Pres.,  Nathan  IE 
West,  School  No.  6,  Rochester;  Science  Section — Pres.,  B.  O.  Burgin,  Albany  High  School;  S* 
Administration— VTes.,CHAiLL¥.s  S.  Williams,  Hudson;  Subnormal  and  Backward  Children — I 
Leila  Martin,  Dept.  of  Education,  Rochester;  N.  Y.  State  Science  Teachers'  Association— l^rtA. 
A.  Carpenter,  West  High  School,  Rochester;  Sec-Treas.,  E.  £.  Ford,  West  High  School,  Rochec 
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One  of  the  Basic  Principles 

FOLLOWED  IN 

Potter,  Jeschke,  and  Gillet's 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  ENGLISH 

Book  I,  for  years  4,  5,  6   ^  Book  11,  for  years  7  and  8 

is  to  show  the  pupil  the  purpose  of  every  task  so  that  he  will  see  for 
himself  that  he  needs  and  wants  what  this  course  aims  to  give  him. 

The  ample  provision  for  oral  work  in  this  series  means  increase 
of  interest,  accelerated  progress  toward  good  writing,  improve- 
ment in  the  correctness  and  effectiveness  of  pupils'  speech. 

Oral  and  Written  English 

is  perfectly  adapted  to  New  York  schools.  Now  used  with  success  in 

New  York  Mamaroneck  Goshen 

Schenectady  Hempstead  ,  Rockville  Center 

Lockport  Whitehall  Saugerties 

New  Rochelle         Ticonderoga  Watkins 

Deposit 

and  a  great  number  of  other  places. 
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SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SESSION 

July  7th  — August  15th 

GRADUATE.   COLLEGE,   and 
ELEME^^^ARY  COURSES 

Physical  Education  iq  all  branches  to  meet 
requirements  of  New  York  Stare  Syllabus. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Secondary  School 
Subjects  as  practiced  in  the  most  modem 
schools:  Oral  English,  English,  Mathematics, 
Science,  etc.  Teaching  staff  includes  heads 
of  departments  from  larger  high  and  nortoal 
schools  as  well  as  members  of  regular  facuhy. 

Spanish^  Conversational  French,  HIb- 
tory»  Public  Health  Nuning,  etc,  to 
meet  present  demands. 

Pedagogy:  Courses  to  meet  requirements  of 
the  Slate  Teachers*  Examinations  for  college 
graduates. 

Fine  Aita  Courses,  Painting,  Drawings  Design, 
Vocal  Music,  Instrumental  Music^ Methods. 

TUmON»  125.00 
BOARD  AND  ROOM^  FROM  17.50  A  WEEIC  UP 

For  further  information,  write  to 
M.  ELLWOOD  SMITH,  Du^ector 


CORNELL  UNlYERSin 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Summer 

Session  and  Summer  Term  in 

Arts  and  Sciences 

July  5 -August  15 

offer  to  teachers  and  to  students 
enlarged  opportunities  for  study  in 
substantially  all  college  subjects. 
Provision  also  for  graduate  work. 
Complete  University  facilities: 
libraries,  laboratories,  shops,  ^ms. 
Beautiful  surroundings  at  head  of  I 
Cayuga  Lake. 

Full  Annonncement  on  reipiest  to  Sec- 
retary of  Snmmer  Session.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


THE  ALOINE    SPELLER 


««*«»*a«*»***««**««*«*iP4 


«  «#*««•«•••«-■••««•••»••••«•••*»«*  ••«•«•*«••••*••*  •••'»***»*4«  **«••**«•*•**« 


IN  offering   this   new  Speller  for  the    con- 
sideration   of   those   who    are    concerned 
with  the  teaching  of  this  important  sub- 
ject, the  publishers  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  distinguishing  features: 

1 ,  Cftrelu  Uy  preptired  i  nstru  etion »  to  th  e  tevche  r.  I 

2.  Phonetic:  iiAtM  on  which  words  in  common  u*e  «re  bftseii. 

5.  A  I  arire  num  ber  of  d  ic  tat  ios  exerci»«  based  oo 
the  wordft  found  In  the  speUins  leAKiii. 

6.  Special  streu  laid  oo  the  moit  difficult  wotda. 

7.  Olt-i*peated  dfiJla  on  the  reil  irouble-maker*. 
8»    DmiMion  of  wordA  aeldom  used  in  tpeaktnff 

and  writinBT. 


A  aystemslic  and  com  pre  hens  I  v«  preaentarion 

of  the  wordi  and  apellinv  facts   tbat  every 

ptipil  must  learn. 
A  proirrewivety  expBndinB  vocsbylary  fitted 

to  the  pupil'a  present  and  lurure  needa. 

FOUR-BOOK  EDITION 
THE  ALDINESPKLLEE.  Part  I,  Grades  I'and  i.  THB  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  ni,Gr»des5  and  fi, 

THE  ALDINE  SPELLER.  Part  IKGradeas  nnd  4.  THE  ALDINK  SPELLER,  Part  IV,  Grade*  7  auda. 

TWO-BOOK  EDITION 

THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Gradei  14.  THE  ALDINE   SPELLER,  Grade*  *-§, 


NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  73  Fiftli  knnu%  NEW  YORK.    623  S.  Wabash  Avetme,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  MOULTHROP 

c=z=3Movable  and  Adjustable  c=z=> 

Chair  Desk 


TYPES  X  and  Y.   SIX  SIZES 


A  Complete  and  Efficient 
Unit  for  Classroom  Seating 


School  Furniture 
Teachers'  Desks 

Auditorium 
and  Hall  Seating 


Blackboards 

Drawing  Stands 

Domestic  Science 

Tables 

Manual  Training 

Benches 


American  Steel 
School  Furniture 

All  Styles  and  Types 
Stationary  and 

Adjustable  Desks 

Artistic— Hygienic— Sanitary 


Write  Us  for  Circulars 

RANDOLPH  McNUTT  COMPANY 

45-47  East  Swan  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
48   De  Graaf  Building,    ALBANY,   N.  Y. 
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CLINCH  THE  PRINCIPLES 

BY  USING 

BARTHOLOMEW'S 

Bookkeeping  Exercises 

By  WALLACE  E.  BARTHOLOMEW.  SpcctalUt  in 

Commsrcial  Education,  th»  Univsnity  of 

thm  Stats  of  New  York. 

-!• 
No  matter  what  system  of  bookkeeping  you 
use,  how  much  or  how  varied  the  material 
you  need,  these  exercises  can  be  used  to  prac- 
tical advantage.  The  books  contain  exercises 
on  all  topics  regarded  as  essentially  funda- 
mental in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping,  all 
within  the  range  of  the  high  school  pupil's 
ability.  Exercises  are  grouped  under  topic- 
heads,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  sub- 
jects are  usually  taught.  Especially  well  adapted 
to  drill  and  review.  The  accepted  terminol- 
ogy of  accounting  applied  throughout.  In  two 
parts,  elementary  and  advanced.  105  nnd 
1 1 8  pages,  respectively,  bound  in  cloth,  each 
part  60c. 
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Combined  Balofiiicon 
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The  Science  o£  Everyday  Life 


By 
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Ed^r  F.  VasBusklrli.  A.M.. 
Dlr«ctor  of  0«n«rdl  Sc1«bc«« 
D«Wltt  Cllatoa  Hiih  School, 
New  York  City. 

Illnstrated.     $1.40. 


Edith  Lillian  Smith,  A.B., 
Inatnictor.  Boston  Norauil 
School,  Special  Teacher  of 
General  Science,  Model  School. 

Postpaid. 


This  textbook  is  planned  for  grades  VIII  or  IX,  or  Junior  High 
Schools.  The  project  method  of  teaching  is  emphasized  throughout  the 
book,  with  the  resulting  opportunity  for  meeting  individual  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  needs  of  pupils.  The  problems  are  thoroughly  workable, 
all  having  been  tested  in  class.  No  elaborate  equipment  is  needed  for 
the  presentation  of  the  course.  The  authors'  very  attractive  method  of 
approach  to  all  the  problems  will  arouse  and  hold  the  interest  of  both 
boys  and  girls.    The  teaching  equipment  is  unusually  adequate. 
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THE    NEW    HISTORY 

Yoq  &re  interested  in  putting  into  tlie  bands  of  your  irrannniiriireide  pupUs  new  texttKioJisin  Amencein  biatorr 
that  reflect  the  new  point  of  view  KWen  vm  by  the  Qreftt  War  and  its  attendant  probleniR.  The  best  opinion  every- 
where indicates  tt&at  ttiete  is  but  one  fiueh  text-book-- Beard  and  Barley's  History  of  ttie  American  People.  Reo^ 
for  initance  tbia  review  from  the  leadinir  mafrailnc  for  teachers  of  bietor>*' 

A  TEXT-BOOK  CONNECTED  WITH  EVERYDAY  LIFE 


'*  It  h  especially  in  the  treatment  of  social  and  economic  topics  that  this  book  shows  a  very 
commendable  advance  upon  earlier  ideals.  Here  we  find  a  chapter,  instead  of  a  few  isolated 
paragraphs^  upon  the  growth  of  the  West  and  life  on  the  frontier.  Here  is  an  excellent  account 
of  the  industrial  revolution  aud  the  changes  that  it  wrought,  corresponding  to  which  there  t« 
little  in  the  other  texts.  Here,  too^  is  an  adequate  treatment  of  such  topics  as  slavery^  immi- 
gration, and  labor  problems.  The  growth  of  our  s<:hool  systems,  the  spread  of  equal  suffrage^ 
and  the  meaning  of  the  newer  'progressive'  ideas  in  our  political  life  are  stated  with  compara- 
dve  fullness  in  the  Beard  and  Bagley»  while  they  are  entirely  slighted  or  only  briefly  summar- 
xed  in  other  texrs.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which  we  should  move 
rapidly  in  the  near  future?  The  adequate  treatment  of  these  topics  brings  to  the  child  mind  much 
concrete  material  connected  directly  with  the  everyday  life  about  him  and  fitting  him  distinctly 
to  judge  the  problettts  of  his  time."  (From  a  review  in  The  Historical  Outlook,  Febru&ry,  1&19.} 


SUCCESS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

And  in  the  hunilredfl  of  fichools  that  have  been  usinir  it  thi»  year,  thb  book  bAfl  l>een  found  auccessful  even 
beyond  expeetation.  Teachera  tell  ua  il  has  held  tbe  pupils'  interest  and  developed  enthiulMiQ  in  the  itudy  of 
history.    Will  you  deny  your  pupila  the  aame  privilege  ? 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Great  Aid 


f*^t   W*   I   i^. 


i*'^ 


in  Teaching 
Phonetics 


BRADLEY'S  PHONETIC  DESK  CARD 

This  device  is  designed  for  review  work  in  phonetics,  and  should  be  placed  before  pupils  after 
they  have  mastered  the  simple  phonograms  and  consonants.  The  phonograms  are  printed  on  the 
card  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  handling  and  the  consonants  are  cut  in  small  squares  to  fit  a  blank 
space  to  the  left  of  each  phonogram.  The  pupil  takes  the  consonant  and  places  it  in  the  blank  space 
before  a  phonogram,  which,  together  with  the  consonant,  completes  the  word. 

The  teacher  can  determine  at  a  glance  the  individual  child's  knowledge  of  phonetics  by  noting 
the  results  of  his  efforts  to  make  complete  words  on  his  card.  ZTTHI 

The  card  offers  several  hundred  possible  combinations  and  covers  tbe  simple  phonetic  w^ords 
taught  during  the  first  stages  of  the  development  of  reading.     Put  up  in  durable  box. 

PRICE.  PER  BOX,  $0.20;  MAILING  WEIGHT,  7  OZ. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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Duration  of  Peace  Determined  by  Character  of  Citizens 

American  Community  Civics 

By  A.  G.  Fradeaburih,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    Price  $1.23. 

This  work  is  the  latest  and  most  complete  text  book  in  Community  Civics.  It  meets  all  the  require- 
ments as  a  Community  Civics  and  in  addition  covers  all  requirements  of  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation in  civic  government. 

The  author  has  made  a  thoroughly  up  to  date  book  which  includes  the  rilation  of  the  World  War 
to  American  institutions  and  to  international  relations.  The  very  latest  matters  of  interest  in  civdc 
affairs  such  as  the  city  manager  plan  of  city  government  and  Americanination  are  adequately  treated. 

The  author's  long  experience  as  a  teacher  of  civics  and  his  proven  ability  as  a  writer  of  text  books 
in  civics  are  both  evident  to  one  who  examines  this  work.  It  is  not  only  well  and  accurately  written, 
but  it  is  pedagogically  sound. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  America^.  The  author  teaches  Americanism  because  he  believes  in  it. 
No  student  can  read  the  book  without  being  proud  of  his  citizenship  in  this  great  republic. 

A  Short  Course  in  American  Civics 

By  the  seme  entbor.  price  AO  cents. 

A  revised  edition  of  American  Civics.  Thoroughly  up  to  date.  Suitable  for  vim  in  the  upper  grades  of  grammar  schools 
and  in  Junior  High  Schools.    A  very  attractive  work. 

Secure  e£Bciency  by  thorough  drill—use  Prix's  Progressive  Series  Regents  Question  and  Answer  Books. 
Nivers  Geographies  and  Children's  Method  Readers  where  used  are  appreciated  and  acknowledged  the  best. 

We  have  other  excellent  texts.    Write  us*  stating^  yonr  needs. 


HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc. 

JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL  11  Union  Sqaare.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  Published 

VERGIL'S  AENEID 

By  H.  E.  BURTON,  Ph.D.,  Dartmouth  College 

A  Vergil  which  is  different  because  it  is  in  line  with  those  forces  which,  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  are  now  governing  educational  reconstruction,  because  it  is  free  from  outworn 
theories,  because  it  combines  scholarship  with  insight  into  the  needs  and  limitations 
of  the  immature  mind. 

Unusual  Features 

A  vocabulary  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  containing  only  those  meanings  which 
apply  to  the  text. 

IllustratioDS  and  maps  of  unusual  beauty  and  interest. 

A  sight  reading  section  including  extracts  from  other  Latin  poems. 

Notes  which  are  pointed,  live,   abounding  in  interest,   and   free  from  super- 
fluous scholarship. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 
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PEARSON  &  SUZZALLO'S 

Essentials  of  Spelling 

By  Henry  Carr  Pearson,  Principal,  Horace 
Mann  SchooU  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
Umversity*  and  Henry  Suzzallo,  President 
of  University  of  Washington,  Sometime  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  of  Education,  Teachers 
GoUege,  Columbia  University.  208  pages. 
PUBLISHED  COMPLETE  AND  IN  TWO  PARTS, 

THE  vocabulary  in  this  new  speller  embodies  the  results 
of  recent  scientific  studies  in  the  highly  important  sub- 
ject of  spelling*    It  is  based  on   an  examination  of 
thousands  of  children's  compositions.  All  of  the  1000  words 
of  the  Ayres  Measuring  Scale  are  given  here* 

This  book  presents  a  smaller  number  of  words  and  more 
drill  than  most  books,  for  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
spelling  vocabulary  of  the  average  adult  is  surprisingly  limited* 
Special  lessons  give  efficient  and  economical  instruction  in 
the  spelling  of  a  large  number  of  words  in  addition  to  the  3000. 

In  the  dictation  exercises  the  more  difficult  words  (includ- 
ing the  so-called  one  hundred  demons)  are  reviewed  more 
frequently  than  the  easier  words* 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  speller  are: 
h    The  smalt  number  of  words  taught. 
2.— The  careful  selection  of  words. 

3.  The  careful  grading  and  organization  of  the  book. 

4.  The  large  amount  of  dictation  sentences  and  selections 

to  give  review  in  the  spelling  of  the  words  taught. 

5*    The  definite  directions  for  teachers  in  which  are  set 
forth  the  methods  carefully  developed  by  the  authors. 
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THE  NEW  SYLLABUS  IN  LATIN 

S.  Dwight  Arms,  Specialist  in  Ancient  Languages,  Department  of 
Education,  Albany 


CHANGING  conditions  in  the  edu- 
cational world  make  necessary 
the  revision  of  a  syllabus  from 
time  to  time.  In  some  subjects  revision 
is  needed  less  frequently  than  in  others, 
but  any  syllabus  however  good  will  in 
time  outlive  its  usefulness.  New  impres- 
sions, new  points  of  view,  dianged  an- 
gles of  €uttack,  progress  in  scholarship, 
shifts  in  community  interests  and  com- 
munity needs,  practical  psydiology  find- 
ing expression  in  progressive  pedagogy, 
each  plays  its  part  in  consigning  a  sylla- 
bus now  and  again  to  the  educational 
scrap-heap.  To  say  that  the  State  of 
New  York  has  outgrown  the  Latin  sylla- 
bus of  1910  is  stating  a  proposition  to 
which  progressive  teachers  of  Latin  give 
general  assent.  For  several  years  past 
the  advocates  of  the  classics  have  been 
on  the  defensive,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
much  of  the  criticism  and  many  of  the 
attacks  on  Latin  have  been  the  out- 
growth of  narrowness  of  vision  or  of 
distorted  ways  of  thinking,  they  have 
none  the  less  exerted  an  unfortunate  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  parents  and  their 
children.  A  false  idea  of  education, 
wrong  notions  as  to  its  purpose  and 
aims,  vigorously  exploited,  not  infre- 
quently ithrow  the  educational  craft  out 
of  its  proper  chartings.  We  have  wit- 
nessed such  an  issue  of  events  a  number 
of  times  in  the  past  generation.  The 
point  needs  no  arguing  for  its  mere 
statement  will  serve  to  recall  to  the 
minds  of  many  the  radical  theories  re- 
garding suitable  matter  and  method  for 
our  schools  that  have  from  time  to  time 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  cult  or  fad 
or  self -exploitation,  and  have  wrought 
harm  far  beyond  their  right  to  command 
public  attention  or  popular  support.     In 


the  pursuit  of  the  new,  we  are  perhaps 
too  much  prone  to  undervalue  or  to  dis- 
card things  that  have  been  tried  and  that 
have  proved  their  worth.  Novelty  has 
potent  appeal,  and  the  community  re- 
sponds, oftentimes  buoyantly,  to  the  lat- 
est ism  or  pronouncement  set  forth  by 
some  self-styled  progressive  pedagogue. 
Yet,  in  the  long  run,  the  anrateur,  the 
faddist  and  the  educational  iconoclast 
finds  himself  rewarded  by — oblivion. 

All  this  by  way  of  excursion.  Those 
who  would  banish  Latin  from  the 
schools,  and  those  others  who  would  rel- 
egate it  to  an  obscure  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum have  had  their  say  and  to  quite 
an  extent  have  had  their  day.  The  su- 
perb defense  of  classical  study  that 
fotmd  its  inspiration  in  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies  has  been  sufficient  compensation 
for  all  the  trouble  caused  by  such  adver- 
sity. We  have  had  our  convictions 
strengthened  and  our  wits  sharpened  by 
the  controversy.  Resultant  of  the  pro- 
longed discussion  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  cause  of  classical  studies  has  suffered 
serious  loss.  Moreover,  we  have  learned 
much  from  our  critics.  Among  other 
things  we  understand  now  as  never  be- 
fore that  Latin  in  our  schools  does  not 
exist  by  any  divine  right  and  that,  like 
every  other  candidate  for  preferment,  it 
must  stand  or  fall  on  the  basis  of  its  in- 
herent value  in  the  list  of  studies.  We 
have  had  pointed  out  to  us  with  peculiar 
emphasis  its  puny  proportions,  measured 
by  results,  and  its  narrow  possibilities 
growing  out  of  traditional  methods.  True 
it  is  that  no  better  case  can  be  made  out 
for  French,  for  Spanish,  nor  for  that 
matter,  for  English.  These,  too,  without 
extended  investigation,  may  be  shown  to 
have  been  tried  [i^jtilfce  balanc^c^pj^  to 
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have  been  found  wanting.  About  all 
these  subjects,  however,  the  critics  of  the 
school  curriculum  have  maintained  a  dis- 
creet silence.  Let  that  pass.  But  let  us 
say  frankly  that  in  recent  years  we  have 
lost  step  somewhat  with  progressive  edu- 
cational movements.  Complaicent  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  a  good  thing, 
we  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  ways 
whereby  we  may  have  a  better  thing. 
Traditional  procedure  has  been  all  too 
common  among  us,  and  if  our  classical 
tree  has  often  been  barren  of  fruitage, 
we  need  blame  none  but  ourselves.  We 
must  bestir  ourselves  now  and  take  our 
place  in  the  militant  procession. 

A  syllabus,  new  or  old,  has  its  limita- 
tions in  an  educational  scheme.  It  is 
neither  a  panacea  nor  a  finaJity  in  de- 
termining what  the  results  of  teaching 
are  to  be.  It  may  point  the  way,  but  it 
cannot  supply  spirit  nor  insure  momen- 
tum in  classroom  activities.  The  teacher 
must  do  that.  In  so  far  as  a  syllabus 
fails  to  make  clear  right  points  of  de- 
parture  and  correct  and  distinct  goals  of 
endeavor,  it  falls  short  of  fulfilling  its 
mission.  On  the  one  hand,  a  syllabus 
may  be  too  brief,  too  general  in  its  terms, 
deficient  in  sujggestiveness,  lacking  in  in- 
spiring guidance ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  too  expansive,  too  exhaustive, 
too  teachery.  A  committee  charged  with 
responsibility  for  making  a  syllabus  may 
err  in  one  direction  or  in  the  other.  No 
syllabus  committee  would  claim  infallibil- 
ity for  its  report.  The  committee  that 
framed  the  Latin  syllabus  of  which  I 
am  to  speak  certainly  have  no  such 
claims  to  present.  But,  speaking  for  th« 
committee,  I  wish  to  says  that  the  new 
syllabus  represents  a  conscientious  and 
paintstaking  effort  to  present  in  outline 
a  scheme  of  procedure  adapted  to  cur- 
rent educational  needs.  The  extent  to 
which  the  committee  has  succeeded  in 
this  effort  must  be  left  to  public  discus- 
sion and  to  common  judgment. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  theory  on  which 
the  committee  proceeded  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  The  starting  point  must  be 
found  in  the  statement  of  a  few  facts  of 
common  observation  in  Latin  classrooms : 

L  Observed  lack  of  clean-cut  knowl- 
edge of  word  meanings. 


2.  Observed  deficiency  of  knowledge 
of  the  common  inflections  that  are  essen- 
tial to  understanding  in  dealing  with  the 
Latin  sentence. 

3.  Inability  to  state  clearly  or  to  il- 
lustrate briefly  in  correct  Latin  senten- 
ces the  common  principles  of  syntax. 

4.  Lack  of  insight  in  interpreting  the 
force  of  Latin  elements  observed  in  Eng- 
lish words  derived  from  the  Latin. 

5.  Helplessness  of  pupils  in  getting 
Latin  through  the  ear — quite  general  and 
almost  exclusive  appeal  to  the  eye  in 
classroom  instruction. 

6.  Mechanical  and  often  incorrect  in- 
terpretation in  English  of  the  thought 
found  in  the  I^tin  of  the  day's  assign- 
ment. 

To  suggest  correctives  for  these  de- 
fects was  the  main  task  to  which  the 
committee  addressed  itself.  And  so,  first 
of  all,  we  framed  a  syllabus  in  Latin  for 
the  first  two  years.  This  syllabus  is  now 
in  operation  in  the  schools.  Its  main 
characteristic  features  focus  attention  on 
the  mastery  of  minimum  essentials.  It 
is  held  to  be  a  fundamental  proposition 
that  a  coherent  two-year  syllabus  is  more 
eflfective  in  theory  and  in  operation  than 
one  dn  w^rich  the  work  of  the  first  year 
and  of  the  second  year  is  outlined  in  un- 
related units.  This  fact  is  accentuated 
in  a  syllabus  on  which  examinations  are 
based.  Experience  in  this  state  has 
proved  conclusively  that  a  distinct  first 
year  syllabus  gets  inadequate  attention 
from  teachers  when  an  examination  is 
set  almost  exclusively  on  the  basis  of 
work  done  in  the  second  year.  Quite 
generally  a  full  first  year's  work  is  not 
accomplished  in  that  year,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  class  is  bdow  standard 
when  it  comes  up  to  the  second  year. 
This  deficiency  is  seldom  made  good  by 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  With  a  syl- 
labus definitely  outlined  by  half  years, 
showing  exact  goals  of  endeavor,  there  is 
less  excuse  for  permitting  a  class  to  fall 
behind  during  any  stage  of  instruction. 

Complete  mastery  of  a  minimum  vo- 
cabulary is  held  to  be  of  prime  import- 
ance in  the  first  two  years  of  Latin  study. 
A  thousand  words  does  not  appear  an 
excessive  allotment  for  these  years.  In 
choosing  the  list  of  such  words  there  will 
naturally  be  differ«jce^^o^g|^.    No 
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two  committees,  no  two  teachers  of 
Latin  could  be  found  in  exact  accord  in 
the  selection  of  such  a  list.  In  the  case 
of  the  present  syllabus,  however,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  teachers  have 
not  gone  beyond  the  limit  of  100  words, 
and  practically  all  critics  of  the  syllabus 
wouW  be  well  satisfied  with  the  substi- 
tution of  40  or  50  words  for  a  cor- 
responding 40  or  50  in  the  syllabus  list. 
This  difference  is  of  no  consequence.  It 
has  its  origin  in  a  misconception  of  the 
real  purpose  of  such  a  list.  Primarily 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  vocabulary 
is  not  to  demand  the  mastery  of  every 
word  so  much  as  it  is  to  indicate  to 
teachers  and  to  pupils  the  importance  of 
acquiring  and  retaining  a  good  vocab- 
ulary as  the  pupil  goes  along.  The  exact 
sequence  in  which  words  are  acquired  is 
unimportant.  Similarly,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  exact  list  of  words,  pro- 
vided it  is  a  good  list,  is  not  of  great 
consequence.  If  any  teacher  who  is 
working  with  the  new  syllabus  prefers 
50  or  100  words — or  even  200  words — 
not  found  in  the  list  to  a  corresponding 
number  therein  presented,  he  may  sub- 
stitute such  words  without  embarrass- 
ment. The  speed  test  that  is  made  a  part 
of  the  examination  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  how  many  Latin 
words  the  pupil  can  write  in  ten  minutes 
so  much  as  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing in  the  mind  of  the.  teacher  and  in 
the  usages  of  the  class  the  vocabulary 
habit  and  momentum  in  getting  coni- 
mand  of  word  meanings.  ^I^perience  is 
proving  that  a  speed  test  in  anticipation  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  operates  as  an 
effective  instrument  of  appeal  in  stim- 
ulating effort  in  acquiring  vocabulary.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  as  a  rule  pupils 
who  attain  the  highest  standings  in  such 
a  test  are  those  who  write  the  words 
most  rapidly.  That  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  mastery  means  facility. 

The  remarks  just  made  apply  with 
equal  force  to  methods  regarded  as  ef- 
fective in  acquiring  mastery  of  the  com- 
mon inflections.  Here,  too,  oral  and 
written  time-limited  tests  are  found  of 
great  value  as  evidences  of  ready  com- 
mand, or  lack  of  it,  on  the  part  of  pupils. 
As  in  the  case  of  vocabulary,  exact  se- 
quence in  acquiring  inflections  is  of  less 


consequence  than  the  real  mastery  of 
such  inflections  in  the  progress  of  in- 
struction. However,  this  woM  of  caution 
is  pertinent.  Equivalents  substituted 
from  time  to  time  for  minimum  specifi- 
cations should  be  full  equivalents,  not 
partial  nor  make-beKeve,  for  eadi  half 
year.  The  goal  of  accomplishment  for 
that  half  year  should  be  reached  beyond 
doubt  or  question.  In  the  mastery  of 
fundamental  forms  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  90%  ef- 
ficiency should  be  adopted  by  teachers 
as  a  minimum  standard. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  the  committee 
to  outline  definitely  a  minimimi  list  of 
priniciples  of  syntax  and  to  hold  pupils 
responsible  for  their  mastery  and  for 
ability  to  illustrate  them  in  correct  Latin 
sentences.  While  the  list  presented  is 
distinctly  limited,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain practically  all  constructions  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  student's  early 
reading.  Again,  the  order  in  which  these 
principles  are  acquired  is  of  less  conse- 
quence than  their  mastery  and  their  ap- 
plications. The  list  is  minimum — so  far 
so  that  no  class  that  is  well  taught  will 
not  exceed  it  in  each  half  year's  work. 
Moreover,  the  choice  of  such  principles, 
when  it  comes  to  details,  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  substance,  not  the  letter 
of  the  specification  is  the  main  thing. 
That  substance  consists  in  getting  com- 
mand and  understanding  of  the  common 
fundamental  principals  of  syntax.  The 
question  as  to  just  what  those  principles 
are  may  be  left  largely  to  text  books  and 
to  teachers. 

There  is  no  feature  of  instruction  in 
Latin  that  is  now  receiving  more  careful 
attention  on  the  part  of  progressive 
teachers  than  the  one  which  em^asizes 
the  relation  of  Latin  to  English.  De- 
vices, methods,  materials  differ,  but  in 
the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher  Latin  is 
proving  a  wonderful  instrument  in 
broadening  insight  and  in  strengthening 
the  pupil's  command  of  his  mother 
tongue.  In  this  connection  attention  is 
particularly  directed  to  an  article  entitled 
"Latin  as  a  Utility,"  by  Mr.  Albert  S. 
Perkins  of  the  Dorchester  High  School, 
Boston,  read  before  the  New  York  City 
Latin  Club  last  December  and  published 
in  a  recent  numb^fiz^iyihsdEdUcation- 
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al  Review.  The  preparation  of  deriva- 
tion note  books  by  pupils  is  there  earn- 
estly advocated.  Definiteness  and  system 
in  sudi  work  are  highly  desirable.  In 
undertaking  such  work,  I  fear  that  many 
teachers  have  been  slow  to  respond  to 
the  appeal  of  the  syllabus.  May  I  be- 
speak a  larger  attention  not  only  to  the 
routine  features  of  the  study  of  deriva- 
tion as  presented  in  the  syllabus  but  to 
a  thoughtful  study  of  method  and  tech- 
nique in  its  presentation. 

The  syllabus  emphasizes  the  value  of 
oral  features  of  instruction,  features  that 
are  very  common  in  the  pedagogical 
practice  of  the  modem  language  class^ 
room,  but  are  frequently  disregarded  in 
the  Latin  classroom.  Appeal  to  the  ear, 
brief  oral  questions  asked  by  the  teach- 
er and  answered  by  the  pupils  in  Latin, 
translating  short  sentences  at  hearing, 
practice  in  oral  sentences,  Latin-into- 
English  and  English-into-Latin  with 
books  closed,  frequent  exercises  in  read- 
ing Latin  aloud,  and  other  varied  de- 
vices whereby  application  is  made  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  daily  lessons 
and  whereby  the  ear  and  the  voice  as 
well  as  the  eye  are  trained  in  interpret- 
ing Latin — all  these  are  suggested  by  the 
syllabus  in  terms  so  specific  that  only  the 
heedless  can  fail  to  catch  their  signifi- 
cance. Such  procedures  will  not  only 
develop  interest,  but  will  give  momentum 
and  will  insure  a  much  larger  accom- 
plishment withha  the  limits  of  the  recita- 
tion period. 

Naturally  there  has  been  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  regarding  the  selections 
for  reading  for  the  second  year.  The 
committee  desired  to  present  a  course 
graded  so  far  as  practicable,  in  degree  of 
difficulty,  comprising  literature  of  real 
worth  and  of  a  character  to  arouse  and 
to  retain  the  interest  of  students.  In  the 
choice  of  such  selections  the  lim- 
itations arising  from  materials  available 
and  from  present  scholastic  demands 
operated  as  a  handicap.  The  committee 
makes  no  pretense  of  having  reached  a 
finality  in  the  selection  of  such  materials, 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  point  both 
of  the  choice  and  the  sequence  of  these 
selections  the  unbiased  mind  will  find  in 
comparison  with  usages  of  the  past  a 
marked  degree  of  improvement.    In  the 


amount  of  reading  called  for  in  the  sec- 
ond year  there  is  a  nominal  cut  of  about 
20%  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
heretofore  expected.  In  compensation 
for  this  reduction  the  minimum  amount 
of  reading  outlined  is  made  prescriptive- 
It  should  be  remarked  also  that  more 
reading  of  easy  connected  Latin  than 
heretofore  is  expected  during  the  first 
year.  A  few  teachers  would  like  to  see 
the  amount  of  reading  required  in  tiie 
second  year  still  further  reduced,  but  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  when  we  try  it 
out  fully  we  shall  find  that  the  allotment 
as  it  stands  is  not  excessive. 

The  third  year  syllabus  was  prepared 
by  a  sub-committee  of  three  designated 
from  the  general  committee  of  seven. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Bogart  of  the  Morris  High 
School,  New  York  City,  was  chairman 
and  his  associates  were  Mr.  Alvah  T. 
Otis,  now  of  the  White  Plains  High 
School  and  Prin.  Merritt  of  the  Glovers- 
ville  High  School.  At  a  meeting  of  Ac 
general  committee  held  in  Albany  a  year 
ago  last  November,  the  syllabus  prepared 
by  the  sub-committee  was  discussed  and 
agreed  upon.  In  its  general  theory  this ' 
syllabus  follows  the  outline  of  the  syl- 
labus for  the  first  two  years.  According- 
ly its  story  may  be  briefly  told.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  presentation  of  a 
vocabulary  had  met  with  general  favor, 
it  was  determined  to  present  correspcmd- 
ing  vocabularies  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  It  will  be  observed  that  if  a  pupil 
has  acquired  a  good  working  vocabulary 
consisting  of  about  1,000  words  in  con- 
nection with  his  first  two  years  of  study, 
he  will  need  a  little  over  500  additional 
words  in  connection  with  his  study  of 
Cicero.  In  view  of  the  greater  maturity 
of  pupils  and  on  the  assumption  that  the 
vocabulary  habit  is  well  established  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years,  it  did  not  seem 
desirable  to  the  committee  to  recommend 
procedures  in  acquiring  vocabularies  in 
third  year  work  nor  to  submit  tests 
thereon  as  a  feature  of  the  examination. 
The  method  of  attack  is  therefore  left 
entirely  to  the  initiative  of  teachers,  but 
it  is  thought  that  persistency  and  system 
in  such  work  will  prove  a  time  saver  to 
pupils  and  in  the  end  will  give  assurance 
of  far  greater  effectiveness  as  the  year 
advances.     The  same  r£m?M:KjWpJies  to 
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the  work  indicated  in  the  review  of 
forms  and  in  grammatical  constructions. 
The  features  markii^  more  exactly  than 
heretofore  the  boundaries  of  what  is  ex- 
pected in  collateral  studies  relating  to 
government,  biography  and  literary  fea- 
tures will  doubtless  meet  with  general 
approval.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
differences  in  method  of  attack  suggest- 
ed in  connection  with  the  work  in  deriva- 
tion. The  amoimt  of  reading  required  is 
cut  from  six  orations  to  five,  on  four  of 
which,  as  heretofore,  the  intensive  exam- 
ination will  be  set.  Certification  of  the 
reading  of  a  fifth  oration  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  amount  will  be  required  but  the 
school  is  offered  a  wide  range  of  choice 
in  making  the  selection.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  remarked  that  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  com- 
mittee regarding  the  degree  of  emphasis 
which  should  be  placed  on  sight  reading. 
It  is  well  tmderstood  by  those  who  are 
best  informed  that  the  results  in  so-call- 
ed sight  reading  are  distinctly  disappoint- 
ing. The  amount  of  reading  done  in  this 
way  in  many  schools  appears  very  limit- 
ed and  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
on  the  whole  pupils  acquire  as  much 
power  in  reading  Latin  during  a  three  or 
four  year  secondary  course  in  cases 
where  considerable  time  is  given  to  such 
work  from  day  to  day,  as  they  do  by  a 
policy  persistently  pursued  of  adequate 
assignments  and  correspondingly  incisive 
reading.  The  method  appears  to  call  for 
a  degree  of  skill  for  its  successful  out- 
worlang  that  is  possessed  by  only  a  few 
teachers.  At  any  rate,  many  of  those 
who  have  had  the  best  opporttmity  to 
observe  sight  work  and  its  results  at 
close  range  avow  that  it  is  inaccurate, 
sloppy,  partaking  of  snap-shot  methods, 
seldom  quite  hitting  the  bull's  eye  and 
often  missing  the  target  altogether.  They 
say  that  by  it  thought  is  lost,  meaning 
distorted  and  shiftless  habits  encour- 
aged. Any  meaning  of  a  word,  any  guess 
that  comes  within  a  mile  of  expressing 
the  thought  of  the  sentence,  comes  to  be 
regarded  by  the  pupil  as  near  enough 
**for  all  practical  purposes."  "What's 
the  use,"  he  reasons,  "of  exactness  and 
fidelity  in  translation?  If  I  show  that  I 
can  extort  some  meaning  from  a  sen- 
tence, isn't  that  enough?    What  if  my 


translation  does  depart  somewhat  from 
the  real  meaning  of  the  lines?  I'm  get- 
ting power  all  along  in  reading  Latin  and 
that's  the  main  thing  I'm  after."  A  par- 
ticularly apt  illustration  of  characteristic 
sight  translations  is  found  in  an  article 
published  in  the  September  (1918)  num- 
ber of  the  Educational  Review  by  Pro- 
fessor Moore  of  Columbia  University. 
Various  translations  of  two  or  three 
rather  easy  sentences  from  one  of 
Cicero's  Orations,  as  made  by  students, 
are  therein  presented.  It  would  be 
laughable  if  it  were  not  tragic  to  note  the 
way  the  students  have  missed  the  mark, 
missed  word  meanings,  missed  the  force 
of  modes,  missed  the  thought  of  the 
passage  altogether.  Lest  it  be  thought 
that  I  am  entering  into  an  ex  parte  and 
ungracious  discussion  of  this  point,  I 
hasten  to  say  that  while  my  observations 
and  impressions,  obtained  by  visitation 
of  many  classes  in  Latin,  reinforced  by 
extended  acquaintance  covering  a  period 
of  several  years  with  the  results  of  sight 
work  as  evidenced  by  Regents  examin- 
ation papers,  are  adverse  to  any  con- 
siderable emphasis  on  this  procedure  in 
the  average  secondary  classroom,  I  am 
open  minded  after  all,  and  am  willing  to 
be  shown.  Let  me  say  frankly  that  the 
third  year  syllabus,  as  it  stands  in  the 
draft  before  us,  is  essentially  prescrip- 
tive. The  same  remark  appKes  to  the 
fourth  year  syllabus  of  which  I  shall 
speak  presently.  The  committee  agreed 
to  submit  the  draft  of  each  syllabus  in 
this  form  and  let  the  people  have  it  out 
in  the  criticisms  that  they  might  send  in 
and  in  the  discussions  in  gatherings  like 
this.  We  shall  modify  its  specifications 
in  case  the  criticisms  and  discussions  re- 
veal a  considerable  adverse  public 
opinion  among  the  Latin  people. 

Dr.  Elmer  of  Cornell  University  was 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  that  pre- 
pared the  syllabus  for  the  fourth  year. 
Associated  with  him  were  Principal 
Parker  of  the  Elmira  Free  Academy  and 
Principal  Merritt.  of  the  Gloversville 
High  School.  The  work  of  this  commit- 
tee is  worthy  of  admiration.  The  vo- 
cabulary presented  is  particularly  com- 
mendable both  in  the  choice  of  words 
and  in  the  discriminating  meanings.  The 
fact  is  emphasized  that  pupils  who  have 
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acquired  the  vocabulary  laid  down  for 
the  first  three  years  may  get,  if  they  will, 
a  mastery  of  nearly  all  essential  addition- 
al words  needed  in  reading  any  selection 
from  the  Aeneid  in  connection  with  their 
study  of  the  first  two  books.  Other 
features,  such  as  the  presentation  of 
syntactical  constructions  peculiar  to  Vir- 
gil, the  limitation  put  on  collateral  mat- 
ters— figures,  mythology,  geography,  bi- 
ography and  the  like — ^and  the  exhibit  in 
the  syllabus  of  a  minimum  selection  of 
verses  for  memorizing,  will  in  their  de- 
finiteness  and  well  marked  boundaries 
bring  relief  to  many  teachers.  To  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  read  some 
selections  from  the  Eclogues  or  from 
Ovid  in  their  fourth  year  classes  the  ex- 
act prescription  indicated  may  prove  dis- 
appointing. The  reason  for  such  an  al- 
lotment of  work  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
syllabus.  Of  this  feature  dt  should  be 
remarked  that  modifications  will  be  made 
in  response  to  a  clear  demand  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  Unless  a  concensus  of 
opinion  appears  adverse  to  the  prescrip- 
tion as  indicated,  the  requirement  will 
stand  as  printed  in  the  tentative  outline. 
The  committee  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  preparation  of  the  sylla- 
bus are  hopeful  that  their  labors  may 
prove  helpful  in  stimulative  interest  in 
classical  studies  and  in  more  satisfactory 
and  permanent  results  to  students.  There 
are  some  people  who  think  that  the  study 
of  Latin,  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
war,  will  in  post-bellum  days  rapidly  de- 
cline. I  am  not  among  that  number.  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  humanistic 
studies  will  be  less  appreciated  or  less 
zealously  pursued  after  the  war.  The 
men  who  have  had  most  largely  to  do 
with  shaping  policies  and  in  pushing  the 
war  to  its  final  successful  consummation 
for  the  Allies,  are  in  a  very  large  ma- 
jority people  of  liberal  education.  To 
suggest  to  them  that  effectiveness  in  in- 
dustry, in  business  and  in  professional 
life  will  be  better  served  by  yard-stick 
methods  of  training,  by  short  cuts  and 
by  the  pursuit  of  education  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  material  and  the  commer- 
cial, would  be  to  ignore  one  of  the  best 
lessons  of  the  war.  The  men  at  the 
front  in  France  and  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
who  are  leading  our  armies  and  who  are 


directing  the  fire  of  our  batteries,  in 
large  numbers  are  graduates  of  the  best 
American  colleges  whose  courses  were 
not  set  down  in  terms  of  war  mathe- 
matics, war  chemistry  and  the  French  of 
the  shop  and  the  cafe.  When  they  re- 
turn, they  will  see  to  it  that  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  again  come  into 
their  own  and  that  no  narrow  definition 
of  education  shall  find  acceptance  in 
shaping  our  educational  future. 

But  let  us  set  our  classical  house  in 
order.  Let  us  speed  up  our  activities  in 
the  I^tin  classroom.  Let  us  frame  our 
procedures  in  a  way  to  enhance  the  pos- 
sibilities of  classical  learning.  Let  us 
find  ways  of  doing  things  which  shall  be 
more  meaningful  in  their  humanistic  and 
social  aspects.  Let  us  seek  out  process- 
es whereby  there  shall  be  more  numer- 
ous points  of  contact  in  our  work  with 
everyday  life.  Interest  and  larger  re- 
sults in  the  pursuit  of  Latin  may  then 
take  the  place  of  argument  for  its  re- 
tention. This  end  will  crown  the  means, 
and  the  classics  will  have  a  large  and  en- 
during place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people 
and  in  the  curricula  of  our  schools  and 
colleges. 


TWELVE  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

The  value  of  time. 
The  success  of  perseverance. 
The  pleasure  of  working. 
The  dignity  of  simplicity. 
The  worth  of  character. 
The  power  of  kindness. 
The  influence  of  example. 
The  obligation  of  duty. 
The  wisdom  of  economy. 
The  virtue  of  patience: 
The  improvement  of  talent. 
The  saving  grace  of  hard  work. 


The  man  with  pluck  who  has  the  sense 

to  see. 
Can  make  of  himself  what  he  wants  to 

be. 
If  he  will  off  with  his  coat  and  pitch 

right  in. 
For  the  man  with  pluck  can't  help  but 

win. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INDIANS  UPON  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  Department  of  Education,  Albany 


THE  influence  of  the  Indians  upon 
our  history  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. The  general  disposition  to 
sneer  at  "Cooper's  Indians"  and  the 
"Noble  Red  Man"  is  based  upon  a  most 
pronounced  failure  to  understand  the 
race.  That  individually  considered, 
many  of  them  are  what  the  detractors  of 
the  race  claim  them  to  be,  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  the  inferences  commonly  drawn 
from  these  facts  are  not  warranted.  The 
Indians  as  a  race  were  not  inherently  in- 
ferior, mentally,  physically  or  morally. 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  white 
race  had  existed  for  some  thousands  of 
years  under  conditions  favorable  for  its 
development,  while  the  Indians  had  no 
such  favoring  conditions;  but  inherently 
they  were  not  an  inferior  people.  This 
is  sho>yn  by  the  marked  ability  of  many 
Indian  chiefs  such  as  Powhatan,  Mas- 
sasoit.  King  Philip,  Canonicus,  Uncas, 
Garangula,  Pontiac,  Tamemend,  Logan, 
Tecumseh,  Red  Jacket,  Complanter  and 
Brant,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  a  later 
date. 

These  men  of  marked  ability  have 
been  too  numerous  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  theory  that  they  were  exceptional- 
ly capable  and  did  not  at  all  indicate  the 
general  character  of  the  race;  on  the 
contrary  they  furnish  proof  of  the 
natural  ability  of  the  Indians;  and  the 
marked  ability  of  Parker  who  served 
with  distinction  under  General  Grant, 
and  Dr.  Eastman,  a  full  blooded  Sioux, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer  and  otherwise,  show  in  a  very 
marked  way  the  inherent  ability  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  race. 

That  many  of  the  Indians  should  have 
succumbed  to  various  vices  that  the 
white  men  brought  to  them  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise.  They  were  largely  of 
necessity  an  unsophisticated  people  when 
the  whites  came  to  this  country,  at  least 
in  respect  to  matters  wholly  outside  their 
previous  experiences. 

That  they  and  the  white  men  should 
largely  misunderstand  each  other,  wholly 
so  in  some  matters,  was  the  most  natural 


thing  imaginable.  Take  for  illustration 
their  ideas  and  ours  as  to  property  rights, 
hospitality,  and  general  mutual  rela-' 
tions;  it  was  as  natural  that  they  and 
the  white  men  should  misunderstand 
each  other  as  it  was  that  unscrupulous 
white  men  should  take  advantage  of  the 
unsophisticated  Indians. 

Consider  somewhat  the  troubles  that 
grew  out  of  differing  ideas  of  ownership 
of  land,  and  land  controversies.  In  a  few 
instances  the  white  men  bought  the  land 
directly  from  the  Indians,  as  in  the  case 
of  Peter  Minuit  and  William  Penn,  in 
other  cases  purchases  were  made  quite 
indirectly,  and  in  still  others  the  land 
was  simply  taken  without  any  compensa- 
tion on  the  theory  that  Indians  could  not 
own  land. 

But  in  the  cases  in  which  the  white 
men  acted  in  perfect  good  faith  the  In- 
dians did  not  have  the  same  idea  of 
land  ownership  that  the  white  men  had. 
A  permanent  and  absolute  individual 
ownership  of  land  was  something  that 
the  Indians  could  not  comprehend,  as 
they  had  had  no  experiences  that  would 
enable  them  to  understand  this.  A  tribal 
ownership  was  understandable,  but  even 
that  was  not  the  same  idea  that  we  have. 
That  any  person  or  set  of  persons  should 
have  such  an  absolute  ownership  of  a 
tract  of  land  as  would  permit  them  to  ex- 
clude any  one  or  every  one  from  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  fishing  on,  or  even  passing 
over  the  land  in  question  was  an  idea 
that  the  experiences  of  the  Indians  had 
not  fitted  them  to  grasp. 

These  differing  ideas  of  ownership 
were  the  cause  of  many  difficulties  be- 
tween the  races. 

When  this  country  was  discovered  the 
whole  eastern  portion,  covering  the  coun- 
try from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  from  the  Carolinas  on 
the  south  to  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  and  the  Great  Lakes,  was  occupied, 
and  long  had  been,  by  a  great  Indian 
Confederacy  of  more  than  a  hundred 
tribes,  very  loosely  held  together  by 
kinship  as  well  as  common  ideas  and 
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ties.  These  people  were,  and  are  now 
known  as  the  Algonquins. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  some 
time  before  the  coming  of  Champlain 
another  Indian  group  had  entered  this 
territory  and  occupied  a  small  portion  of 
it.  This  was  an  important  fact  that  had 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  history  of 
the  country,  and  of  our  state. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  early 
history  of  this  new  claimant  for  power 
and  territory  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  All  their  traditions  say  that 
they  came  from  the  far  West.  It  is  at 
least  possible  that  they  originated  on  or 
near  the  Puget  Sound.  When  they  be- 
gan their  eastern  movement  is  not 
known.  It  may  have  been  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century.  That  the  eastern  move- 
ment covered  a  long  period  of  time  is 
pretty  certain.  While  they  lived  on  the 
Puget  Sound,  if  they  ever  did  live  there, 
which  seems  at  least  quite  possible,  they 
must  have  been  largely  of  necessity,  or 
if  not  of  necessity  at  least  as  a  matter  of 
ease  and  convenience,  a  fish  eating 
people. 

If  they  originated  on  the  Pacific  coast 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  their  first  east- 
ward step  was  into*  the  Rocky  Mountain 
section  where  of  necessity  they  would 
become  hunters  and  trappers  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  formerly  had  been.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  they  were  kin  of 
the  present  Sioux  Indians,  or  an  offshoot 
of  that  powerful  tribe ;  if  so,  this  would 
to  some  extent  account  for  their  ferocity 
in  war. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  their 
eastern  movement  they  spent  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
while  there  acquired  their  rude  agricul- 
ture and  also  greatly  increased  in  num- 
bers. Even  in  their  later  and  well 
known  history  they  had  a  fondness  for 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  that 
would  at  least  suggest  some  kind  of  as- 
sociation with  those  valleys  in  the  past. 

We  have  come  to  know  this  people  as 
the  Iroquois.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
clear  to  all  just  who  the  Iroquois  were. 
Some  think  that  all  the  Canadian  Indians 
were  Algonquins,  but  the  Hurons  were 
of  Iroquois  stock,  though  they  acted  with 
the  Algonquins;  also  some  southern  na- 
tions, including  the  Cherokees  and  Tus- 


caroras,  were  of  Iroquois  blood.  We  get 
our  mistaken  notions  on  this  point  from 
the  fact  that  the  Iroquois  people  attempt- 
ed to  form  an  Iroquois  League  which 
was  joined  only  by  the  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Ca)rugas  and  Sen- 
ecas  after  which  they  were  known  as  the 
Five  Nations ;  later,  after  they  were  join- 
ed by  the  Tuscaroras,  as  the  Six  Nations. 
All  the  other  tribes  of  Iroquois  sftock,  in- 
cluding the  Hurons,  Tobacco  Nation, 
Neutrals,  Eries,  and  others  refused  to 
join  the  League,  which  led  the  Five  Na- 
tions to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
against  them,  and  a  successful  one. 

The  effect  of  the  Indians  upon  the  his- 
tory of  our  state  and  country  was  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  attitude  of  the  Iro- 
quois and  Algonquins  toward  each  other 
and  toward  the  French  and  English.  Had 
these  two  Indian  confederacies  both 
favored  either  the  French  or  the  Eng- 
lish the  nation  favored  by  them  would 
without  doubt  have  been  successful  in 
dominating  all  North  America. 

The  various  factors  that  entered  into 
this  contest,  the  currents  and  cross  cur- 
rents, are  extremely  interesting.  The 
French  under  Champlain  came  to  Ais 
country  incidentally  because  of  the  fur 
trade,  but  primarily  to  establidi  a  great 
New  France,  and  they  were  sustained 
and  powerfully  helped  by  the  French 
priests  of  the  Catholic  church,  a  band  of 
wonderfully  capable  self-sacrificing  men. 
The  French  recognized  the  Indians,  their 
rights  and  ideals  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  did  the  English.  Many  of  the 
French  took  Indian  wives  and  the  half 
breeds  resulting  from  these  marriages 
were  often  very  capable,  and  always 
thoroughly  loyal  men,  and  a  source  of 
great  strength  to  the  French.  On  the 
other  hand  the  English  very  generally 
treated  the  Indians  as  inferiors,  and 
when  there  were  inter-marriages  the 
whites  who  were  parties  to  these  rela- 
tions rarely  hesitated  to  abandon  their 
wives  and  children  on  the  slightest  pre- 
text, or  with  none  at  all  if  their  interests 
or  desires  led  them  to  so  act.  This  tend- 
ed to  weaken  the  English  cause,  and  but 
for  the  fatal  mistake  of  Champlain  at 
Ticonderoga.  and  other  French  invasions 
of  Iroquois  territory  which  incensed  the 
Iroquois  beyond  expression,  the,  French 
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would  in  all  probability  have  won  over 
the  Iroquois  and  this  country  would 
have  been  French  in  laws,  customs  and 
manner  of  life,  if  not  under  French  rule, 
as  is  the  case  with  Quebec  to-day. 

At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Cham- 
plain  the  Iroquois  had  already  become  a 
power  to  be  dreaded.  While  they  oc- 
cupied only  a  small  territory  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Algonquins,  in  fact  some 
one  has  described  tiheir  territory  as  being 
an  Iroquois  island  in  an  Algonquin  sea, 
yet  they  were  winning  their  way,  grow- 
ing in  power,  gaining  in  territory,  and 
inspiring  their  Algonquin  and  other 
enemies  with  fear,  which  was  rapidly  be- 
coming terror. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  all  the  early 
settlers  in  this  country  should  at  the  out- 
set have  come  in  contact  solely  with  the 
Algonquins.  Powhatan  and  the  other 
Indians  with  whom  Smith  came  in  con- 
tact were  Algonquins;  Penn  made  his 
treaty  with  Algonquins.  Minuit  bought 
Manhattan  Island  of  Algonquins;  Mas- 
sasoit  and  the  other  Indians  with 
whom  the  Pilgrims  came  in  con- 
tact were  Algonquins,  and  it  was 
with  Algonquins  that  Champlain  spent 
his  first  winter  at  Quebec.  It  is 
small  wonder,  therefore,  that  Cham- 
plain  felt  that  if  he  was  to  succeed  he 
must  ally  himself  with  the  Algonquins. 
He  joined  with  them  on  an  expedition 
against  their  Iroquois  enemies.  Doubt- 
less he  did  this  in  part  to  cement  still 
more  strongly  the  relations  between  the 
French  and  the  Algonquins,  but  the 
dream  of  a  north-west  passage  to  the 
great  Pacific  ocean  had  not  yet  wholly  . 
died  out  from  the  minds  of  men.  The 
Indians  told  Champlain  of  a  great  sea  to 
the  south,  and  a  still  greater  one  to  the 
west.  Champlain  doubtless  hoped  the 
smaller  one  to  be  a  strait  leading  to  the 
greater  one  (which  was  really  Lake  On- 
tario) the  great  Pacific  ocean,  so  this 
was  an  added  inducement  for  him  to  join 
with  the  Algonquins. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  expedition, 
how  the  Algonquins  and  Hurons,  for 
both  tribes  took  part  in  the  expedition, 
were  confident  of  success  because  they 
knew  what  the  fire  arms  of  Champlain 
and  his  associates  would  do,  and  that  the 
Mohawks  were  equally  confident  because 


they  greatly  outnumbered  their  enemies, 
and  even  if  they  had  not  done  so  they 
were  confident  of  their  ability  to  defeat 
their  Algonquin  and  Huron  foes  even 
when  outnumbered  by  them  many  times. 
In  fact  they  had  often  done  this.  Cham- 
plain's  musket  won  the  victory.  The 
Iroquois  thought  him  immortal,  though 
they  afterward  learned  the  truth.  If 
Champlain's  shot  did  not,  like  that  of  the 
embattled  farmers  at  Concord,  ring 
round  the  world,  it  at  least  did  not  cease 
to  reverberate  on  this  continent  for  more 
than  a  century. 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  July,  1609,  that 
Champlain  defeated  the  Mohawks  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  and  by  so  doing  made  them 
the  imdying  enemies  of  the  French,  as 
they  already  were  of  the  Hurons  and  Al- 
gonquins. It  was  on  the  4th  of  Septeni- 
ber  of  the  same  year  that  Henry  Hud- 
son sailed  into  New  York  Bay  and  pass- 
ed up  the  river  to  where  Albany  is'  now 
located.  The  Dutch  soon  made  settle- 
ments along  the  Hudson  and  at  Schenec- 
tady on  the  Mohawk.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  French  outposts  and  the 
Dutch  was  not  great,  and  it  was  certain 
that  a  clash  would  soon  come.  The 
Dutch  were  in  the  country  of  the  Mo- 
hawks which  extended  as  far  east  as  Al- 
bany, and  a  little  distance  down  the  river. 
The  Indians  had  learned  that  their  de- 
feat by  Champlain  was  due  to  fire  arms, 
and  they  wanted  powder  and  guns.  The 
Dutch  desired  the  furs  which  the  Mo- 
hawks had  in  abundance  and  the  ex- 
change was  soon  made  and  in  due  time 
the  Indians  had  become  skilled  marks- 
men. 

It  was  the  bitterness  of  the  Mohawks 
toward  the  French  that  led  to  the  pleas- 
ant relations  between  them  and  the  Dutch 
and  later  toward  the  English.  The 
Iroquois  were  compelled  to  take  this  at- 
titude because  of  the  attitude  of  the 
French,  Hurons,  Algonquins  and  their 
other  Indian  allies.  This  alignment  had 
a  far  reaching  effect  upon  the  history  of 
our  state. 

The  intense  animosity  of  the  Iroquois 
toward  the  French  and  Algonquins  had 
its  origin  in  their  shameful  defeat  at  Ti- 
conderoga  in  1609,  and  was  made  more 
bitter  by  Champlain's  invasion  of  the 
Onondaga  country  in  1615i(M^fcCour- 
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celle  and  Tracy's  invasion  of  the  Mo- 
hawk country  in  1666,  while  the  Senecas 
were  roused  to  frenzy  by  Denonville's 
invasion  of  their  country  in  1687.  These 
invasions  were  followed  by  retaliatory 
action  by  the  Iroquois,  the  most  noted 
being  the  invasion  of  Canada  in  1689  by 
1,500  Iroquois  who  roamed  over  the 
country  at  will  for  two  months,  burning, 
destroying  and  murdering  on  every  hand, 
and  nearly  destroying  the  colony. 

These  were  the  main  movements  but 
there  were  many  cross  currents  and 
minor  affairs.  The  influence  of  the 
French  priests  who  were  found  in 
nearly  every  Indian  village  was  very 
marked.  The  influence  of  the  many 
halfbreeds  was  a  source  of  great 
strength  to  the  French,  some  of  these 
men,  notably  Montour,  being  very  help- 
ful to  the  French  and  a  source  of  dan- 
ger to  the  English.  Forts  were  estab- 
Sshed  at  Oswego,  Niagara  and  else- 
where. There  were  the  various  French 
and  Indian  wars.  Sir  William  Johnson's 
attempt  to  capture  Ticonderoga,  Mont- 
calm's movement  that  led  to  the  capture 
of  Fort  William  Henry  and  the  massacre 
of  hundreds  of  the  English  by  Mont- 
calm's Indians  who  represented  more 
than  thirty  nations,  some  coming  as  far 
as  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  Abercrombia,  the  slow  success 
of  Amherst,  and  the  final  capture  of 
Quebec  by  Wolfe  and  the  death  of  both 
leaders  of  the  opposing  armies  brought 
the  long  war  to  a  close  with  the  success 
of  the  English,  but  the  end  was  not  yet. 

During  all  the  long  struggle  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  had  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  English  cause,  partly  be- 
cause of  his  great  ability,  partly  because 
of  his  skill  in  dealing  with  the  Indians, 
and  partly  because  of  his  relations  with 
Molly  Brant,  the  sister  of  the  noted  Mo- 
hawk chief,  Joseph  Brant.  He  kept 
closely  in  touch  with  all  movements  of 
the  Indians,  but  was  surprised  by  the 
Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  which  came  near 
having  abiding  evil  results. 

With  the  formation  of  the  League  the 
Iroquois  grew  rapidly  in  power.  They 
attacked  their  foes  ferociously,  especial- 
ly those  Iroquois  who  would  not  join  the 
league.  They  first  attacked  and  almost 
exterminated   their    long  time   foes  the 


Adirondacks ;  then  the  Hurons  felt  their 
vengeance  and  this  nation  of  20,000  souls 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  body.  The 
Neutrals  with  12,000  people  met  the 
same  fate.  The  Fries,  Tobacco  Nation 
and  Andastes  were  overthrown  in  turn. 
By  1675  the  Five  Nations  had  reached 
the  culmination  of  their  power  and  were 
supreme,  knowing  no  savage  foe  of 
whom  they  stood  in  dread. 

In  1687  their  power  was  questioned  by 
Denonville  through  his  invasion  of  the 
Seneca  country,  but  two  years  later  the 
Iroquois  gave  the  return  blow  that  was 
almost  fatal  to  the  French  as  already 
stated. 

The  Five  Nations  had  rendered  pow- 
erful aid  in  driving  the  French  fnMn 
America,  and  had  humbled  their  savage 
foes,  but  the  end  was  not  yet,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned. 

When  the  revolution  came  the  Six 
Nations  were  a  power  to  be  courted. 
That  they  should  have  been  disposed  to 
support  Great  Britain  was  entirely  na- 
tural. They  had  always  supported  the 
English  against  the  French.  The  quar- 
rel between  Great  Britain  and  the  colon- 
ists was  a  matter  that  they  could  not  very 
well  understand.  Sir  William  Johnson, 
his  sons  and  followers,  were  loyal  to 
Great  Britain.  Sir  William  was  the  best 
known  and  most  loved  white  man  with 
whom  the  Iroquois  were  acquainted. 

The  laws  of  the  Confederacy  prevent- 
ed any  action  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, so  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Oneidas  and  a  few  Tuscaroras  no  part 
in  the  Revolution  was  taken  by  the  Con- 
federacy as  an  organization,  but  nearly 
all  the  Indians  naturally  allied  them- 
selves with  the  English.  This  was  not 
only  a  source  of  weakness  to  us  during 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  but  also,  es- 
pecially on  the  frontier  of  New  York, 
subjected  us  to  all  the  horrors  of  savage 
warfare.  Still  in  the  long  run  we  pro- 
fitted  by  the  attitude  of  the  savages,  thus 
showing  in  a  marked  manner  how  far  we 
sometimes  go  astray  in  our  short-sighted 
judgments. 

We  used  every  possible  argument  and 
persuasion  to  win  the  Six  Nations  over 
to  our  cause,  but  happily  failed.  Had  we 
succeeded  and  secured  the  Six  Nations 
as  our  allies,  at^h^^cl^ij^^g^volu- 
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tionary  struggle  we  would  have  been 
obliged  to  live  up  to  the  Fort  Stanwix 
treaty  of  1768,  made  with  the  Iroquois 
by  Sir  William  Johnson  as  Indian  super- 
intendent of  all  North  America,  which 
gave  the  Six  Nations  all  the  country 
west  of  the  present  city  of  Rome  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Having  taken  sides  against  us  and  lost, 
this  vast  territory  was  open  to  us  for  set- 
tlement. Otherwise  this  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  attitude  of  the 
Iroquois  first  made  this  country  English 
rather  than  French,  and  later  their  al- 
liance with  Great  Britain  during  the 
Revolution  gave  us  the  rich  country  of 
western  New  York.  Without  the  pos- 
session of  this  the  settlement  of  Ohio 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  a  long 
time. 

The  defeat  of  the  Iroquois  by  General 
Sullivan  made  western  New  York  known 
to  the  soldiers  with  him,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Rovolution  many  of  these  men 
went  to  western  New  York  and  settled 


in  a  country  more  fertile  than  any  they 
had  ever  known.  Many  others  went  in- 
to Ohio.  This  led  to  the  building  of  the 
Erie  canal.  This  in  turn  made  New 
York  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and 
central  New  York  the  route  to  and  from 
the  West.  This  in  turn  led  to  the  great 
development  of  what  was  then  the  mid- 
dle West.  It  made  the  North  prosperous, 
rich  and  populous  beyond  what  had  ever 
been  dreamed.  It  made  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  our  country  so  rich,  so  populous, 
so  prosperous,  so  great  a  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  country  that  when  the 
epochal  struggle  over  slavery  came  the 
development  of  the  North,  due  primarily 
to  the  action  of  the  Iroquois,  gave  it 
power  sufficient  to  banish  forever  not 
only  from  this  country,  but  from  the 
world,  the  great  burden  and  greater 
wrong  of  human  slavery. 

These  matters  so  briefly  and  so  crude- 
ly presented  show  very  conclusively  the 
outcome  of  the  attitude  of  the  Indians 
at  various  times  on  the  history  of  own 
state  and  country. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

James  Sullivan,  Ph.  D.,  State  Historian  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


IF  our  young  people  of  high  school  age 
are  to  be  good  citizens  they  must 
know  the  history  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  'which  they  live. 
Effective  work  in  teaching  these  subjects 
cannot  be  done  by  means  of  the  text 
book  alone,  but  must  be  supplemented  by 
additional  reading  matter  and  by  illus- 
trative material  in  the  form  of  pictures, 
maps  and  lantern  slides.  The  high 
school  library  is  the  best  medium  for 
getting  these  books  and  illustrations  be- 
fore the  students. 

Every  community  should  therefore  do 
its  utmost  to  provide  its  children  with  the 
best  collection  of  books  and  the  best  fa- 
cilities for  using  them.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  school  boards,  super- 
intendents, principals  and  teachers  along 
the  lines  of  how  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses that  this  pamphlet  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

In  the  year  1838  the  State  of  New 
York  appropriated  money  for  the  pur- 


pose of  giving  assistance  to  schools  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  school  libraries. 
It  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  do 
this  and  of  the  749  public  high  schools 
and  academic  departments  in  New  York 
in  1916  only  three  were  reported  as  hav- 
ing no  libraries  and  the  students  from 
these  were  taken  care  of  in. the  local 
academies. 

Of  these  libraries  the  largest  number- 
ed 25,756  volumes  and  the  smallest  13. 
The  total  of  voliunes  in  all  of  them 
reached  the  huge  total  of  913,115.  Clas- 
sified in  groups  202  had  less  than  500 
volumes;  295,  501-1,000;  153,  1001- 
2,000;  45,  2,001-3,000;  50,  3,001-and 
above. 

In  1890,  by  way  of  contrast,  there  were 
less  than  2,500  public  high  schools  in  the 
whole  country  housing  a  library  while 
to-day  there  are  somewhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  15,000.  Accurate  figures  for  the 
home  and  day  use  of  the  book^^tCnot 
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available,  but  reports  such  as  we  have  in- 
dicate an  enormous  circulation. 

In  a  quarter  of  a  century,  therefore, 
the  high  school  library  has  come  to  oc- 
cupy a  place  imknown  to  men  and  women 
who  were  students  in  the  secondary 
schools  previous  to  1890.  Many  of  our 
school  officials,  never  having  known  by 
actual  experience  in  their  own  high 
school  days  the  usefulness  of  well  equip- 
ped and  well  directed  libraries  in  high 
school  buildings,  are  seemingly  incapable 
of  appreciating  their  value  and  show  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  or  sympathy  with  them. 
It  behooves  each  one  of  such  officials  to 
spend  considerable  time  in  any  good  high 
school  library,  and  narrow  minded  in- 
deed will  he  be  if  he  does  not  come  out 
a  strong  protagonist  of  this  great  move- 
ment. 

Next  to  having  a  collection  of  books 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  have  them 
well  chosen.  Primarily  the  books  in  a 
high  school  library  should  be  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  course  of  study.  It  is 
this  choice  which  makes  this  kind  of 
library  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
public  library  and  gives  each  institution  a 
distinct  and  separate  function.  A  good 
high  school  library  is,  if  it  is  properly 
chosen,  not  suitable  for  public  use.  It  is 
the  work  shop  of  the  high  school  student 
and  his  tools  are  not  those  of  the  casual 
lay  reader.  The  same  distinction  as  ex- 
ists between  a  college  and  a  public 
library  also  exists  between  a  high  school 
and  the  latter.  The  attempts  made  in 
some  communities  to  combine  the  high 
school  and  the  public  library  and  to  have 
them  run.  by  the  same  librarian  have  for- 
tunately not  met  with  favor  in  New 
York  state.  The  New  York  idea  has 
been,  and  we  hope  it  will  continue  to  be, 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  func- 
tions of  the  two  institutions.  They  work 
in  harmony,  supplement  each  other,  but 
each  has  its  own  duty  to  perform,  and 
does  it  best  alone  and  not  tied  up  by  the 
necessary  limitations  of  the  other. 

Teachers,  principals  and  supervising 
officials  should  keep  the  above  facts  in 
mind  and  the  choice  of  books  should  al- 
ways be  prefaced  with  this  query:  "Is 
this  book  primarily  useful  for  the  student 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  work  in  the  high 
school?"    Books  useful  for  the  teachers 


may  also  be  chosen,  as  may  also  those 
good  for  students  in  their  general  read- 
ing, but  such  volumes  should  not  be  pur- 
chased until  the  primary  needs  of  the 
students  have  been  taken  care  of.  These 
needs  it  must  also  be  remembered  are 
only  completely  taken  care  of  by  fre- 
quently providing  duplicates.  When 
teachers  of  history  and  English  send 
many  students  to  the  library  tx>  look  up 
references  they  must  not  be  repeatedly 
discouraged  by  finding  the  book  they  are 
in  search  of  always  in  use. 

Next  to  the  selection  and  collection  of 
books  comes  the  g^eat  question  of  mak- 
ing them  easily  accessible.  No  matter 
how  fine  a  collection  of  books  a  high 
school  may  have,  if  they  are  stowed  away 
in  the  principal's  office  or  in  a  class  rocmi, 
are  poorly  arranged  and  badly  cata- 
logued, so  that  access  to  them  is  made 
difficult  and  forbidding,  the  usefulness 
of  the  library  is  diminished. 

Any  principal  or  teacher  who  has  tried 
to  administer  a  library  from  the  office  or 
a  class  room  realizes  only  too  soon  that 
the  machinery  becomes  an  obstacle  to  ef- 
fective reference  work.  Other  duties 
crowd  so  thick  and  fast  that  the  library 
work  is  neglected.  The  teacher  should  at 
all  times  be  in  a  position  to  refer  students 
to  reading  matter  in  the  library  and  be 
relieved  of  the  machinery  of  giving  out, 
taking  in  and  keeping  account  of  books. 
Moreover,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
pupil  may  have  a  free  period  in  which  to 
consult  books,  the  class  room  in  which 
the  class  room  library  is  placed  may  be 
in  use  for  a  recitation. 

It  is  for  such  a  reason  that  the  pro- 
viding of  a  school  with  a  well  selected  lot 
of  books  does  not  end  the  duties  of  the 
school  authorities.  They  must  see  that 
the  other  factors  are  taken  care  of. 

The  housing  of  a  high  school  library 
has  now  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  study  and  no  building  should  be 
put  up  which  does  not  provide  for  one.* 
Just  as  we  no  longer  try  to  teach  physics 
without  a  laboratory,  or  carpentering 
without  a  shop,  so  we  should  not  try  to 
teach  high  school  pupils  without  a  library 


iSee  Library  Journal,  Vol.  40,  No.  9,  Sept 
1915.  The  Wilson  Bulletin,  Vol.  1.  No.  7. 
June   1916.  Digitized  by  ^OOgie 
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— ^the  most  important  laboratory  of  all. 

If  a  trained  high  school  librarian  is  not 
in  the  employ  of  the  school  authorities 
before  the  library  is  planned,  one  should 
be  called  in  to  give  advice  and  assistance. 
Reliance  should  not  be  placed  exclusive- 
ly on  the  architect.  The  high  school  li- 
brarian will  enable  him  to  avoid  a  great 
many  mistakes. 

Library  planning  will  of  course  vary 
with  the  conditions  in  which  the  building 
is  being  erected.  A  library  room  should 
be  placed  at  a  central  point  in  the  school 
building  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
study  hall,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  used 
for  overflow  purposes,  and  also  for  the 
visual  instruction,  debating  and  public 
speaking,  which  are  closely  dependent 
upon  the  library  for  material.  A  library 
room  in  a  suburban  high  school,  with 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  can  be  very  diff- 
erent from  one  in  a  school  placed  in  a 
congested  city  block. 

In  general  there  are  three  t3rpes:  1. 
The  first  (Plan  1)  calls  for  surrounding 
the  entire  room  with  bookshelves.  This 
makes  the  books  easily  accessible  to  the 
students  and  distributes  the  crowd  over 
the  room.  The  arrangement  of  the 
catalogue  case  and  the  librarian's  desk 
makes  the  administration  and  disciplinary 
control  easy.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
plan  it  that  it  restricts  shelf  room.  If  ad- 
ditional shelves  are  needed,  however, 
they  may  be  radiated  from  the  sides  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  enable  the  librarian 
at  all  times  to  have  a  complete  view  of  all 
shelves — ^a  very  essential  thing  if  dis- 
cipline is  to  be  maintained  and  books 
preserved  from  damage.  Types  of  this 
kind  of  school  library  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  High  School  at  Montclair,  New  Jer- 
sey, Morris  High  School,  New  York 
City,  and  the  Albany  High  School. 

2.  A  second  type  (Plans  2  and  3) 
places  the  bookshelves  at  one  or  both 
ends  of  the  room,  in  one  or  two  stories 
or  tiers,  the  reading  tables  and  chairs, 
and  the  administration  desk  in  the  bal- 
aJice  of  the  space.  This  type  is  usually 
necessary  where  the  space  allotted  to  the 
library  is  small.  It  makes  possible  a  great 
deal  of  desk  room.  The  disadvantages 
of  it  are  that  it  causes  congestion  of 
pupils  at  the  shelves.  Even  though  they 
have  freedom  of  access  to  the  books,  the 


number  of  pupils  that  can  get  at  them  is 
necessarily  limited  and  there  is  therefore 
not  that  tendency  to  browse  that  is  pos- 
sible in  the  first  type  of  plan.  Examples 
of  this  type  may  be  found  in  the  Boys* 
High  Sdiool,  Girls'  High  School,  Eras- 
mus Hall  High  School,  all  in  Brooklyn, 
Washington  Irving  High  School  in  New 
York  City,  High  School  at  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  and  the  M.  Street  High 
School  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  The  third  type  (Plan  4)  is  that  in 
which  the  bookshelves  are  in  a  stack 
room  and  separated  from  the  reading 
room. 

This  type,  though  patterned  after  large 
public  libraries^  meets  with  least  favor 
from  experienced  high  school  librarians. 
If  students  are  given  access  freely  to  the 
shelves,  it  enables  them  to  get  beyond  the 
disciplinary  control  of  the  librarian.  If 
not  given. such  access  one  of  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  high 
school  library  is  lost.  The  librarian  must 
also  spend  the  larger  part  of  the  time  in 
going  to  the  stack  to  get  books,  or  a  page 
must  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

Its  advantage  is  that  it  makes  possible 
a  very  large  shelf  area  in  a  small  space. 
Examples  of  this  type  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Hutchinson  Central  High  School  and 
in  the  South  Park  High  School,  both  in 
Buffalo.  With  reference  to  these  libra- 
ries however  it  must  be  stated  that  both 
can  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  readers 
in  the  reading  room  nearly  5,000  vol- 
umes, so  that  they  are  in  reality  ideally 
equipped. 

No  matter  which  type  is  chosen  those 
having  the  constructioh  of  the  library 
in  hand  should  provide  for  expansion.  A 
good  rule  is  to  provide  for  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  more  shelf  room  than  there  are 
books  at  present  to  fill  and  a  hundred 
per  cent,  will  not  be  a  mistake. 

Into  the  details  of  library  equipment  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go.  Qosed  bookcases 
with  glass  doors  are  usually  considered  a 
nuisance.  Metal  shelving  is  now  manu- 
factured in  such  simple  and  artistic 
form  and  colors  that  it  is  much  to  be 
preferred  over  wood,  and  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  fireproof.  School 
authorities  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  giving  the  librarians  too  meager 
an  equipment  and  the  latter  should  be 
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careful  not  to  load  up  a  high  school 
library  with  all  of  the  furniture,  which, 
though  useful  in  a  regular  library,  is  out 
of  place  and  unnecessary  in  a  school. 

A  good  librarian  can  run  a  fairly  good 
library  with  poor  accommodations,  but  a 
fine  library  room  can  be  nearly  useless 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  library  work.  The  moral  of 
this  is  that  school  authorities  should  al- 
ways aim  first  to  get  somebody  for  the 
library  who  has  been  well  trained  for  the 
work.  If  they  cannot  afford  that,  then 
they  should  get  some  one  who  has  had  a 
little  training.  Lacking  that  they  should 
get  a  teacher,  preferably  one  who  teaches 
English  or  history,  who  has  a  strong 
sympathy  for  library  work.  It  should 
not  be  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  such  a 
teacher  as  a  penalty  or  burden,  but  a 
sufficient  allowance  should  be  made  in  re- 
lief from  other  duties  and  a  programme 
made  so  that  where  classroom  work  ends 
and  library  work  begins  is  clearly 
defined. 

The  possibilities  of  different  kinds  of 
librarians  are  mentioned  because  it  is 
realized  that  in  some  high  schools  there 
will  be  nowhere  near  sufficient  work  to 
warrant  the  employment  of  a  special 
librarian.  At  the  same  time  the  employ- 
er, in  hiring  a  person  to  do  part  library 
work,  should  consciously  take  pains  to 
get  somebody  who  meets  some  kind  of 
requirements  for  library  work.  Other- 
wise it  will  be  so  poorly  done  as  to  be 
almost  useless — ^how  much  so  the  school 
officer  can  only  realize  by  visiting  a 
school  where  it  is  well  done. 

Some  school  authorities,  even  in  our 
most  enlightened  communities,  have  an 
idea  that  all  that  a  librarian  does  is  to  sit 
behind  a  desk  and  pass  books  across.  In 
one  New  England  city  some  worthy 
citizens  pushed  the  candidacy  for  libra- 
rianship  of  a  person  whose  only  qualifi- 
cation was  the  headship  of  a  book  depart- 
ment in  a  large  store. 

If  there  are  any  school  officers  now- 
a-days  who  entertain  such  a  notion  of  the 
duties  of  a  librarian,  they  are  to  be  urged 
to  pay  several  days  visit  to  some  of  the 
high  school  libraries  mentioned  in  this 
pamphlet.  For  the  sake  of  those  who 
can  not  do  this  the  following  enumera- 


tion of  a  librarian's  duties  will  be  en- 
lightening: 

Care  of  the  reading  room,  planning  for 
additional  space,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 

Preparation  of  the  budget  allotting  the 
book  purchase  money  to  the  fields  of 
work  where  the  need  is  greatest 

Section  of  books,  pictures,  periodicals, 
pamphlets.  Consultation  witii  teachers 
as  to  the  needs  of  departments. 

Organization  of  library  material* 
books,  illustrative  material  such  as  post 
cards,  mounted  pictures,  clippings  etc 
Classification  of  the  foregoing  material, 
careful  and  thorough  cataloging,  compila- 
tion of  special  lists  of  helps  for  each 
teacher  and  his  special  work. 

Reference  or  research  work  for  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  organization  of  ready  re- 
ference index,  establishment  of  reserve 
shelf  system. 

Establishment  of  a  practical  charging 
system  for  books  lent  to  pupils  and 
teachers,  follow  up  of  books  lent  out  over 
night  and  longer  terms. 

Attending  to  the  proper  binding  and  re- 
binding  of  books,  taking  a  shelf  inventory 
at  stated  times  to  discover  losses. 

Keeping  track  of  the  statistics  of 
library  use. 

Maintaining  discipline  and  good  order 
by  personal  influence  and  by  student  aid. 

Teaching  by  regular  class  methods  the 
use  of  reference  books,  indexes,  card 
catalogs,  and  other  library  aids.  Pre- 
paring all  pupils  for  the  intelligent  use 
of  other  libraries  as  well  as  the  school 
library. 

Care  of  the  library  bulletin  board  on 
which  are  posted  material  illustrative  of 
current  topics,  reading  lists,  references  to 
books  on  debating,  public  speaking,  new 
books,  etc. 

Consultations  with  students  on  desir- 
able reading  to  be  done  by  clubs  and  so- 
cieties, guiding  students  to  books  which 
will  assist  them  in  the  choice  of  careers. 

Co-operation  with  the  public  library  of 
the  community. 

To  many  the  notion  that  the  librarian 
is  a  teacher  and  should  actively  partici- 
pate in  instruction  will  come  as  an  en- 
tirely new  idea,  but  reproduced  at  the  end 
of  this  pamphlet  are  some  of  the  lesson 
plans  used  by  progressive  librarians  in 
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teaching  pupils  the  use  of  books.  In  the 
illustrations  will  be  found  the  bulletin 
boards  on  which  the  librarian  posts  clip- 
pings, pictures,  reading  lists,  debating 
references,  et  cetera. 

The  librarian  is  essentially  a  teacher 
and  should  love  and  appreciate. his  posi- 
tion as  such.  Teachers  and  principals 
should  co-operate  in  suggesting  and 
selecting  books  for  particular  subjects. 
More  frequently  than  not  they  do  not. 
The  librarian  must  then  step  in  to  fill  the 
gap.  Upon  the  wisdom  of  that  officer 
frequently  depends  the  question  of 
whether  a  library  is  filled  with  books  use- 
ful to  high  schools  student  or  with  a  lot 
of  cheap  fiction,  Whether  the  library  is  a 
center  for  social  and  civic  work  or  a 
place  little  used  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

High  School,  Marinette,  Wisconsin.  A 
brief  course  in  library  aids  for  the  use 
of  classes  in  American  history. 

Library  Aids. 
Lecture  1. 

a.  Note  taking. 

b.  The  library,  the  students'  labora- 
tory. 

c.  The  card  catalogue. 

d.  Classification  and  arrangement  of 
books  in  library. 

Exercises —  ' 

a.  Problems  in  using  the  card  cat- 
alogue. 

b.  Problems  in  locating  books  on  the 
shelves. 

Indexes. 
Lecture  2. 

a.  Book  indexes. 

b.  Magazine  indexes. 

c.  Special  and  miscellaneous  indexes. 
Exercise — 

a.  Problems  involving  the  use  of  the 
various  indexes  and  their  ap- 
pendixes. 

Exposition  of  the  Construction,  Rel- 
ative Value  and  Use  of  Diction- 
aries and  Encyclopaedias. 

Lecture  3. 

a.  Dictionaries. 

b.  Encyclopaedias. 

c.  Special  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
paedias. 

Exercises — 

a.  List  of  25  words. 


b.  Problems  illustrating  points  of  dif- 
ference in  general  encyclopaedias. 

c.  Problems  requiring  the  use  of 
special  encyclopaedias. 

Handbooks  of  Information. 

Lecture  4. 

a.  General  information. 

b.  Literature. 

c.  Biography. 
Exercise — 

a.  Problems  in  looking  up  questions. 

Atlases,  Gazetters,  and  Statistics. 

Lecture  5. 

a.  Atlases. 

b.  Gazetteers. 

c.  Census  reports. 

d.  Year  books. 
Exercise — 

a.  Problems  in  looking  up  questions. 

Public  Documents,  Bibliography. 

Lecture  6. 

a.  Government  documents,  important 
sets  and  their  arrangement. 

b.  Document  indexes  general  and 
special. 

c.  State  documents,  importance  and  lo- 
cation. 

d.  Bibliography. 

1.  Value. 

2.  Methods. 

3.  Correct  form  in  make  up. 
Exercises — 

a.  Problems  in  the  reference  use  of 
documents. 

b.  Subject  assigned  to  each  pupil  for 
compiling  a  bibliography,  using  all 
the  tools  referred  to  in  die  forego- 
ing lectures. 

Some  things  which  every  High  School 
Student  should  know  about  the  use  of 
Books  and  Libraries. 

Outline  submitted  by  Mary  E.  Hall, 
Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

First  year  English. 

Lesson  1.  The  book;  its  part  and  its 
care. 

Note:  This  lesson  can  be  given  in 
part  in  the  smallest  rural  high  school. 
The  student's  own  text  book  if  it  has  an 
index  will  serve  as  an  example. 

As  far  as  possible  the  lesson  should 
cover  the  following  points:  Practical 
parts  of  a  book,  difference  between  table 
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of  contents  and  index,  various  kinds  of 
indexes ;  e.  g.,  first  line  and  title  in  books 
of  poetry,  index  to  set  of  books,  index  to 
an  atlas,  to  books  of  quotations,  etc.  Use 
of  a  concordance.  Abbreviations  often 
found  in  footnotes,  indexes,  etc. 

Proper  Care  of  Books. 

Lesson  2.  Dictionaries.  Webster's  New 
International  and  Funk  and  Wagnall's 
New  Standard.  One  or  both  of  these 
should  be  in  even  a  small  high  school. 
Mention  sfhould  be  made  of  the  Century. 

Study  of  the  general  vocabulary  and 
what  it  contains. 

Key  to  system  of  pronunciation.  New 
key  in  Standard. 

How  to  use  the  appendix.  Questions 
it  will  answer. 

Lesson  3.  Encyclopaedias. 

Difference  between  an  encyclopaedia 
and  a  dictionary. 

How  to  use  an  encyctopaedia :  guide 
words  on  back,  guide  words  at  top  of 
page,  cross  reference,  etc. 

Best  encyclopaedias  for  home  and 
school. 

Study  of  New  International  if  avail- 
able. 

Relative  value  of  New  International, 
Americanna  Britannica,  Nelson's  (If 
there  are  any  of  them  in  high  school  or 
public  library.) 

Second  year  English. 

Lesson  4.  The  card  catalogue.  (In 
very  small  towns  where  neither  sc1k>o1 
nor  public  library  is  organized  by  mod- 
em methods  this  lesson  must  be  omitted. 

How  to  use  a  card  catalogue :  Explan- 
ation of  the  arrangement  of  books  on  the 
shelves.  (Explain  the  Dewey  classifica- 
tion, if  in  use  in  public  or  school  library 
as  that  is  the  key  to  the  arrangement  of 
most  public,  school  and  college  libraries.) 

Lesson  5.  Magazines  and  their  use. 
Best  magazines  of  different  types.  How 
to  find  a  magazine  article.  (Use  of 
Reader's  Guide  to  periodical  literature.) 

In  very  small  towns  the  use  of  Read- 
er's Guide  may  have  to  be  omitted. 

Library  aids  for  debaters.  Newspaper 
almanacs;  e.  g.,  World  Almanac.  Year 
books,  as  Statesman's  Year  Book,  Gov- 
ernment reports,  etc. 

Lesson  6.  Books  useful  in  English 
literature. 


Literary  handbooks;  e.  g. :  Brewer's 
Reader's  hand  book ;  Wheeler's  FamiUar 
Allusions,  etc.  Century  book  of  names; 
Biographical  dictionaries;  Qassical  dic- 
tionaries; World's  best  literature  by 
Warner,  etc. ;  Granger's  Index  to  poetry 
and  recitations;  Firkin's  Index  to  short 
stories ;  Baker's  Guide  to  Fiction. 

Third  year  English. 

Lesson  7.  Book  buying.  Bmldii^  up 
one's  library. 

Aids  in  book  buying:  A.  L.  A,  Cat- 
alogue of  best  books  on  different  sub- 
jects. 

A.  L.  A.  book  list  of  best  books  each 
month. 

Cumulative  book  index. 

U.  S.  catalogue  of  books  in  print. 

Most  reliable  publishers.  Best  book 
reviews. 

Suggestions  as  to  good  editions.  Some 
good  low  priced  series. 

Even  if  these  helps  are  not  available 
it  is  wise  to  give  high  school  students  a 
knowledge  of  thfese.  They  may  be  near 
a  public  library  later  when  they  can  use 
them  to  advantage. 

Lesson  8.  Preparation  of  a  biblio- 
graphy on  a  given  subject  for  debate  or 
essay  calling  for  use  of  most  of  these 
aids. 

Library  Practice  for  First  Year  Stu- 
dents.   The  Catalogue. 

A  little  drill  in  using  the  card  cata- 
logue. 

L  Give  the  titles  of  three  books  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  which  may  be  found  in  the 
school  library.  Give  the  call  number  for 
each. 

2.  Give  the  author  of  one  biography  of 
Scott  and  find  it  on  the  library  shelves. 

3.  Has  the  library  a  copy  of  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop?"    Who  wrote  the  book? 

4.  Is  there  a  book  about  King  Arthur? 
If  so  copy  the  call  number  and  find  it  on 
the  shelves. 

5.  Have  we  in  the  school  library  Ac 
books  in  the  "Story  of  the  Nations" 
series?  Is  there  one  in  the  library  on 
Greece? 

6.  Have  we  Palmer's  translation  of 
the  Odyssey? 

7.  Have  we  the  copy  of  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  with  colored  illustrations? 

8.  What  sho^^^^^torie^^^i^j^ed  in 
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Hawthorne's    "Mosses    from    an    Old 
Manse?" 

9.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  books  in  the 
library  on  butterflies. 

Some  books  which  will  help  you  to 
answer  your  own  questions. 

Four  Helpful  Books. 

Century  Cyclopaedia  of  Names. 

Brewer's  Readers'  Handbook. 

Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable. 

Wheeler's  Familiar  Allusions. 

1.  Where  can  you  find  a  list  of  King 
Arthur's  Knights  of  the  Round  Table? 

2.  Which  of  these  books  will  tell  you 
who  wrote  "The  Tempest?" 

3.  (a)  Which  bpoks  has  the  most  in- 

teresting account  of  the  horse 
Bucephalus?       Whose     horse 
was  he? 
.(b)  Which  other  books  on  this  list 
tell  you  about  this  horse? 

(c)  Which  has  a  list  of  famous 
horses? 

(d)  Whidi  tells  you  best  how  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  Buce- 
phalus ? 

4.  Where  can  you  find  an  explanation 
of  the  phrase  "A  feather  in  your  cap?" 

5.  In  what  book  does  Captain  Cuttle 
appear  as  a  character? 

6.  In  what  book  can  you  find  some- 
thing about  the  "Lion  of  Lucerne"  ? 

7.  What  building  is  suggested  by  the 
words  "Notre  Dame"?    Where  is  it? 

8.  What  is  "The  Laocoon"?  Is  is  a 
painting  or  a  statue? 

Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias. 

1.  Where  can  you  find  how  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  "Formidable"?  On 
which  syllable  is  the  accent  ?  From  what 
Latin  word  is  it  derived?  What  does  it 
mean  in  English  usage  to-day? 

2.  \\Tiich  dictionary  gives  you  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "locomo- 
bile"? What  does  the  word  mean? 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  word? 

3.  Which  dictionary  gives  the  best  ac- 
count of  an  obelisk?  Is  this  shorter  or 
longer  than  the  account  in  the  encyclo- 
paedia? Which  encylcopaedia  has  the 
best  pictures  of  obelisks? 

4.  Which  encyclopaedia  will  give  you 
an  account  of  President  Roosevelt?  See 
whether  you  can  find  when  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  New  York. 


5.  Which  encyclopaedia  gives  you  the 
longest  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth? 
Which  has  a  full  page  portrait  of  her? 

6.  Where  can  you  find  good  accounts 
of  "Wireless  telegraphy"?  Who  invent- 
ed it? 

7.  Where  can  you  find  a  list  of  ab- 
breviations? What  does  the  abbrevia- 
tion "ibid"  mean? 

Questions  in  Library  Work  for  First 
Year  Pupils. 

Used  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Parker  of  the  Bovs' 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

L  Find  in  the  catalogue  and  give  full 
number  and  date  of  publication  of  the 
following: 

a.  McCarthy,  "Story  of  the  People  of 
England." 

b.  Benson,  "The  Schoolmaster." 

c.  Any  Life  of  Henry  Clay. 

d.  Dewey,  "Financial  History  of  the 
United  States." 

2.  How  many  books  about  Homer  do 
you  find  in  the  catalogue?  How  many 
by  him? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  seven  books  on 
fishes.    Give  author  and  title. 

4.  Find  in  the  catalogue  and  give 
author  and  title  of  one  book  on  each  of 
the  following:  (a)  Algebra,  (b)  German 
history  (c)  Ferns. 

5.  Name  the  dictionaries  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  this  library.  Tell  what 
you  can  about  the  New  English  Diction- 
ary. 

6.  Name  five  general  encyclopaedias  in 
this  library. 

Where  could  you  find  the  meaning  of 
Q.  E.  D. ;  Ich  dien ;  When  George  Wash- 
ington was  bom? 

8.  How  may  an  encyclopaedia  be  kept 
up  to  date?    Give  examples. 

9.  Use  the  Readers'  Guide  and  find  an 
article  on  insurance.  Give  name  of 
author,  magazine  in  which  published, 
volume,  page  and  date. 

10.  Name  two  biographical  dictionar- 
ies, two  classical  dictionaries. 

11.  Where  can  you  find  the  publisher 
and  price  of  Stevenson's  "Treasure 
Island"? 

12.  Name  three  year  books  in  the 
library.    For  what  do  you  go  to  them? 

13.  What  books  gives  an  account  of 
the  lives  of  Hvingr^,g4m^^ic^^ogie 
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AN  OUTLINE  IN  READING 


THE  following  outline  in  reading  is 
a  compilation  of  suggestions  given 
by  the  teachers  of  Number  27 
school,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  after  a  study 
of  the  results  of  the  Gray  Test  had  be'*n 
made.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  supple- 
mentary only  and  in  no  sense  a  complete 
or  perfected  method  of  procedure.  Not 
all  of  the  suggestions  made  have  been 
fully  tried  out.  The  outline  was  merely 
the  result  of  an  effort  to  put  in  concrete 
and  easily  accessible  form  devices  and 
suggestions  of  procedure  which  should 
be  of  assistance  in  meeting  the  particular 
problem  in  teaching  reading  to  foreign 
children. 

The  outline  at  once  appealed  to  the 
Teachers,  not  only  as  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  the  teaching  of  reading  to  for- 
eign children  but  also  as  being  helpful 
to  all  primary  grade  teachers.  It  was 
accordingly  submitted  to  Dr.  Gray  him- 
self, for  suggestions.  His  opinion  should 
commend  the  outline  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  every  primary  grade  teach- 
er.   Dr.  Gray  says : 

"I  have  read  the  outlines  with  interest 
and  wish  to  commend  you  and  your  com- 
mittee on  the  thoroughgoing  way  in 
which  you  have  gone  into  this  matter. 
I  have  no  criticism  to  offer  whatsoever 
in  regard  to  the  detailed  recommenda- 
tions which  you  make  in  the  report.  The 
report  should  prove  distinctly  helpful  and 
suggestive  to  the  teachers  of  your  city. 

"I  agree  with  you  that  mimeographed 
copies  should  be  distributed  to  all  pri- 
mary-grade teachers. 

"I  believe  that  all  of  our  studies  of 
reading  show  that  teachers  should  con- 
centrate more  attention  upo,n  the  con- 
tent of  reading,  even  in  the  lower  grades. 

"In  my  own  discussion  of  the  matter  I 
usually  state  that  the  problems  of  the 
first  grade  are  twofold;  first,  it  intro- 
duces the  child  to  reading  as  a  thought- 
getting  process;  and  second,  it  develops 
independence  in  the  recognition  of 
words.  I  then  proceed  to  point  out  de- 
vices by  means  of  which  each  of  these 
purposes  may  be  realized.  By  the  time 
the  pupil  reaches  the  second  grade  he  has 
mastered  a  limited  vocabulary.  The 
function  of  second-grade  reading,  there- 


fore, is  to  make  habitual  the  habits  and 
associations  which  have  been  partly 
formed,  and  to  extend  the  pupil's  ability 
to  more  difficult  types  of  material.  I, 
therefore,  recommend  two  types  of  read- 
ing exercises.  The  one  is  known  as 
quantitative  oral  reading  of  simple  ma- 
terial. Exercises  of  this  ty^t  in  whidi 
the  pupils  read  page  after  page  with  at- 
tention directed  primarily  to  Sie  content 
of  what  is  read,  are  given  in  detail.  The 
second  type  of  exercise  consists  of  a 
more  intensive  study  of  graded  selections 
in  order  to  develop  ability  to  attack 
problems  of  increasing  difficulty  from 
the  standpoint  of  thought,  comprehen- 
sion, expression,  etc." 

Oral  Reading  Grade  I. 

A.  The  Elements  of  Reading. 

The  function  of  classroom  reading  is 
to  develop  in  each  child: 

I.  The  ability  to  extract  thought  from 

the  printed  page. 
II.  The  ability  to  read  with  accurate 
enunciation,   clear  articulation  and 
convincing  expression. 
III.  An  appreciation  of  the  best  in  liter- 
ature. 

B.  Factors  involved  in  Teaching  Chil- 
dren to  Read  with  a  few  suggestions 
for  developing  the  same. 

I.  Association  of  the  Content  with  the 

Symbol. 

1.  By  letting  content  serve  as  the 
point  of  departure.  Of  necessity 
mudi  time  must  be  devoted  to 
the  mechanics  of  reading  in  the 
first  grade.  However,  constant 
emphasis  should  be  put  upon  the 
acquisition  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  thought.  Reading  is  but 
a  means  and  not  an  end.  Ap- 
preciation of  the  content  and  the 
ability  to  give  expression  to  it 
should  be  the  point  of  departure 
as  well  as  the  ultimate  goal  to  be 
attained  in  teaching  reading.  The 
essential  principle  underlying 
methods  of  procedure,  therefore, 
should  be  "from  the  whole  to  its 
parts."  The  following  steps 
should  be  involl|ed^^^^|^ 
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a.  Hearing  and  telling  the  oral 
story. 

b.  Playing  and  dramatizing  the  sit- 
uations. 

c.  Conversation.  Use  pictures,  ob- 
jects or  drawings  as  illustrative 
material:  Pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  the 
sentence  sense.  Let  sentences  be 
read  as  whofes,  not  word  by 
word. 

2.  By  placing  action  sentences  on 
the  board,  later  on  cards,  involv- 
ing only  one  act  at  first  and  grad- 
ually increasing  in  difficulty  as — 
Fly  I  Hop!  Fly  to  the  door!  Run 
to  the  window  and  open  it! 
Children  read  command  to  them- 
selves, then  do  as  the.  sentence 
directs. 

3.  By  listing  words  (Reading  les- 
sons to  supply  the  basis.  Teach- 
er and  class  work  cooperatively) 
as 

a.  Descriptive  words. 

b.  S3mon)rms — ^little,  small,  tiny, 
large,  big. 

c.  Words  denoting  action. 

d.  Words  referring  to  time. 

4.  Supplementary  books  at  seats  to 
be  used  in  free  moments. 

5.  Seat  Work. 

a.  Illustrating  with  ink,  plasticene, 
pap^r  cutting,  sticks. 

b.  Copy  with  letter  cards  a  sentence 
which  gives  a  picture. 

c.  Copy  names  with  letter  cards; 
copy  one  thing  each  said,  one 
thing  each  did. 

II.  Instantaneous  recognition  of  sym- 
bols. 

1.  Through  the  story,  charts, 
rh)rmes,  picture  study,  conversa- 
tion, etc. 

2.  Through  word  drills. 

a.  Keep  a  list  of  the  words  taught 
day  by  day.  Have  a  word  drill, 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  a 
game,  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

b.  Covered  list  of  words  on  board. 
Who  can  read  it  first? 

3.  By  means  of  phrase  drills. 
Note.     See  that  pupils  really  read 

phrases  as  connected  wholes  and 
not  merely  as  unrelated  words. 
Fluent  reading  depends  upon  see- 


ing more  than  one  word  at  a 
glance. 

a.  Use  any  word  or  phrase  cards 
that  may  be  available.  Almost 
countless  phrases  or  sentences 
may  be  made  by  rapidly  chang- 
ing the  position  of  cards  placed 
before  the  children  on  the  chalk 
tray  or  a  table.  Vary  as  much 
as  possible.  Make  new  cards 
using  other  words  and  ideas  as 
they  arise  in  the  reader. 

b.  Place  an  incomplete  sentence  on 
the  board  and  require  pupils  to 
supply  phrases  to  complete  the 
sentence,  using  as  many  possibil- 
ities as  sentences  permits— e.g., 
The  bird  is — (In  iitt  tree,  on  Ae 
groimd,  near  the  house,  on  the 
fence,  in  the  nest,  etc.) 

4.  By  means  of  phonics. 
Training  in  phonic  analysis  and 
S3mthesis  should  be  an  effective 
aid  in  equipping  the  child  with 
power  to  attack  new  reading  ma- 
terial. See  Course  of  Study  for 
suggestions  or  use  other  methods 
available.  Be  sure  that  the  child 
hears  accurately  all  the  sound 
elements  in  new  words  taken  up 
for  the  first  time. 

5.  Seat  Work — Independent  expres- 
sive work  to  aid  in  the  clarifying 
of  thought  content. 

a.  Sorting  words— e.g.,  separating 
die  known  from  Sie  unknown. 
Finding  words  that  are  alike. 
Call  on  two  or  three  children  to 
read  their  lists  before  collecting 
the  material. 

b.  Matching — ^pictures  of  common 
objects,  names  of  objects  on 
small  cards. 

Children  place  names  beside  pic- 
tures they  represent. 

c.  Sentence  building  —  Words  of 
lesson  on  small  cards.  Children 
arrange  words  to  make  sentences 
of  lesson. 

d.  Letter  cards — Children  find  and 
copy  with  letter  cards  rhyming 
words  in  lesson,  words  beginning 
with  a  certain  sound,  words  con- 
taining a  certain  phonogram. 

e.  Give  each  child  a  newspaper 
clipping.     Have  children  under- 
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score    known    words.     Call    on 
several  to  read  words  they  have 
underscored. 
III.  Expression  of  the  thought. 

1.  By  this  is  meant  the  oral  utter- 
ance of  a  thought  in  a  manner 
which  conveys  to  the  auditor  the 
meaning,  the  imagery  and  the 
emotions  of  another. 

2.  Suggestions  for  attaining  this 
end. 

a.  Create  the  atmosphere  of  the 
selection.  The  child  must  be 
made  a  part  of  the  circumstances. 
Make  use  of  the  pictures  in  the 
book,  the  child's  imagpination  and 
dramatization.  Let  the  children 
act  every  appropriate  situation. 

b.  Motivate  the  reading. 

(1)  Give  the  child  the  thrill  of  an 
audience  by  frequently  having 
the  children  in  their  seats,  close 
their  books  and  learn  to  listen 
attentively. 

(2)  Send  children  to  other  grades  to 
read  aloud. 

(3)  Allow  children  to  choose  the 
selection  they  would  like  to  read 
to  their  classmates. 

(4)  Imitation  of  the  teacher  develops 
expressiveness  in  reading. 

(5)  Rapid  readers  tend  to  use  phrase 
and  sentence  wholes  and  conse- 
quently read  more  fluently  and 
evenly.  Therefore,  in  asking 
children  to  read  early  blackboard 
exercises,  the  time  during  which 
the  sentence  or  phrase  or  word 
is  exposed  should  be  limited. 

(6)  Use  cards  containing  4  or  5  sen- 
tences. Child  who  finishes  read- 
ing card  silently  first,  may  be  the 
first  to  read  orally. 

c.  Voice 

(1)  It  is  evident  the  reading  must  be 
loud  enough  for  all  to  hear.  This 
may  be  brought  about : 

(a)  By  inviting  children  to  im- 
itate the  teacher  or  other 
children  who  read  well. 

(b)  By  frequent  breathing 
drills. 

(c)  By  requiring  a  correct 
standing  posture,  which 
tends  to  give  an  individual 


confidence  and  the  feeling 
of  power. 

The  book  should  be  held  at 
a  proper  distance  from  the 
eyes  and  mouth  so  voice 
will  not  be  smothered, 
(d)  Give  child  an  audience  and 
make  him  feel  he  is  read- 
ing something  worth  while. 
(2)  Demand  clearness. 

(a)  When  reading  lacks  clear- 
ness the  fault  may  be 
found  in  the  child's  articu- 
lation, enunciation  or  pro- 
nunciation. 

(b)  Phonics   may  be   used   to^ 
advantage     in     developing 
clearness, — 

By  making  a  strong  audi- 
tory appeal;  exaggerating 
the  sound  repeatedly. 

By  imitation  of  the  teach- 
er over  and  over  again. 

By  explaining  organic 
processes  to  those  who  fail 
in  above  suggestions  under 

(b). 

By  untiring  drill, 
d.  Correction  of  child's  reading. 

(1)  Reserve  all  corrections  for  the 
end  of  the  child's  assignment 
This  will  prevent  self  conscious- 
ness to  a  great  extent 

(2)  Make  use  of  commendation.  Let 
the  criticism  be  of  a  constructive 
rather  than  destructive  nature. 

(3)  Give  the.  members  of  the  class 
an  opportunity  to  express  their 
judgment  before  the  teacher 
gives  hers. 

Silent  Reading  Grade  I. 

A.  Elements  Involved. 

I.  Ability  to  get  maximum  thought  in 

minimum  time. 
II.  Ability  to  retain  thought. 
III.  Ability  to  reproduce  thought 

B.  Suggestions  for  Developing  Thought- 

Getting  and  Thought  Giving. 
I.  Action  words,  then  sentences  on 
board  followed  by  card  work.  In- 
stead of  reading  assigned  word  or 
sentence  orally,  let  child  give  evi- 
dence of  the  possession  of  the 
thought  in  ways  other  than  verbal. 
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II.  Have  cards  with  questions  to  be 
read  silently  and  then  action  or 
answer  only  required,  as — How 
does  a  soldier  march?  Instead  of 
reading  it  aloud,  the  child  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  thought  by  marching 
like  a  soldier. 

III.  Question  class  on  content  using  the 
phraseology  of  the  text  and  requir- 
ing the  answer: 

a.  In  the  same  terms. 

b.  In  as  many  different  ways  as 
possible. 

IV.  Reproduction  of  part  of  story  child 
liked  best. 

Oral  Reading  Grade  II. 

A.  The  Elements  of  Reading. 

The  function  of  class  room  reading  is 

to  develop  in  each  child : 

I.  The  ability  to  extract  thought  from 
the  printed  page. 

Note:  Children  should  read  be- 
cause they  are  interested.  Well 
graded  and  interesting  material 
should  be  used.  Care  should  be  ex- 
ercised lest  emphasis  on  the  mechan- 
ics of  reading  should  kill  the  child's 
joy  in  reading — ^his  greatest  asset 
Strive  to  develop  in  the  child  a 
spirit  of  wanting  to  conquer,  as  well 
as  the  habit  of  looking  for  the 
thought  and  giving  it  expression. 
II.  The  ability  to  read  with  accurate 
enunciation,  clear  articulation  and 
convincing  expression. 

III.  An  appreciation  of  the  best  in  liter- 
ature. 

B.  Factors  involved  in  Teaching  Chil- 

dren to  Read  with  a  few  Sugges- 
tions for  Developing  the  Same. 
I.  Association  of  Content  with  Sym- 
bol. 

1.  Story-telling  and  dramatization. 

2.  Through  conversation,  using  pic- 
tures and  objects  as  illustrative 
material. 

3.  Through  Spelling. 

a.  Children  use  words  in  sentences. 

b.  Group  words.  Children  use 
same  to  weave  a  story. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  of  known  words 
on  the  board  leaving  a  blank  for 
children  to  supply  omitted  word. 

5.  Silent  reading  game. 

Write  a  sentence  on  the  board  in- 


volving words  desired  that  chil- 
dren recognize  (words  may  be 
new  or  review)  e.g.,  Go  to  my 
desk  and  get  a  yellow  pansy  for 
me.  All  children  sitting  in  the 
first  seats  across  the  room  at  a 
given  signal  may  do  as  directed. 
The  child  who  succeeds  in  doing 
it  first  earns  a  point  for  his  par- 
ticular row. 

a.  This  serves  a  double  purpose. 
Children  must  recognize  words 
and  comprehend  what  symbol 
represents. 

b.  Bring  in  words  which  involve 
use  of  child's  judgment,  as 
choose,  decide,  compare. 

6.  Seat  work. 

a.  Making  lists  of  words,  as, 
(1).  Descriptive  work. 

(2)  Words  which  denote  action. 

(3)  Synonyms,  as  little,  small,  tiny. 
Note:  Reading  lesion  supplies 
basis  for  this.  Teacher  and  class 
work  co-operatively  at  first — 
children  gradually  work  inde- 
pendently. 

b.  Arrange  dissected  sentences  and 
stories  with  a  copy  at  first  Later 
require  independent  work. 

c.  Illustrating  with  plastioene,  ink, 
paper  cutting. 

d.  Copying  with  anagrams  or  pen- 
cil. 

(1)  Names  of  people,  animals,  flow- 
ers. 

(2)  Sentences  which  give  a  picture. 

(3)  Something  said  or  done. 
II.  Word  recognition. 

1.  Through  pictures  and  objects. 

2.  By  means  of  phonics. 

A  judicious  use  of  phonics 
should  be  made  the  basis  for  de- 
veloping power  to  attack  new 
words.  Phonetic  Analysis  should 
change  from  oral  to  silent  as 
soon  as  possible.  Refer  to  Course 
of  Study  for  outline.  Use  other 
phonetic  systems  that  may  be 
available.  Work  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  Build  and 
blend.  Use  words  developed  in 
phrases  and  sentences. 

3.  Silent  Reading  Games  same  as 

1-V.  Digitized  by  LjOOgie 
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4.  Word  drills. 

Persistent  drill  on  sight  words 
selected  from  the  reading  les- 
sons. Introduce  the  spirit  of  a 
game,  making  use  of  word  cards 
or  lists  on  blackboard. 

5.  Phrase  drills. 

Note:  Be  sure  that  pupils  read 
phrases  as  connected  wholes  and 
not  as  isolated  words.  Rapid 
readers  are  the  more  intelligent 
readers,  they  remember  more  of 
the  original  thought  and  read 
with  better  expression. 

a.  Place  an  incomplete  sentence  on 
the  board.  Require  children  to 
supply  phrases  to  complete  the 
sentence  using  as  many  possibil- 
ities as  the  sentence  permits,  e.g., 

I  met  John  (In  the  park, 

on  the  river,  at  the  lake,  in  the 

store,  on  tiie  street,  etc.) 

b.  Change  subject  or  vary  phrase 
for   variation   and    further    de- 
velopment of  g^oup  idea,  e.g.: 
The  boys  and  girls  are  singing. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  playing, 
running,  etc. 

6.  Seat  work. 

a.  Sorting  words,  known  from  un- 
known. 

b.  Building  words,  similar  to  a 
given  word ;  words  beginning  or 
ending  with  a  certain  sound, 
e.  g.,  ch  or  ing;  words  contain- 
ing a  certain  phonogram,  e.  g., 
an. 

c.  Give  each  child  a  newspaper 
clipping.  Children  mark  out 
words  which  they  know. 

III.  Expression. 

1.  By  this  is  meant  the  oral  utter- 
ance of  a  thought  in  manner 
which  conveys  to  the  auditor  the 
meaning,  the  imagery  and  the 
emotions  of  another. 

2.  Suggestions  for  attaining  this 
end. 

a.  Create  the  atmosphere  of  the 
selection. 

Make  the  child  a  part  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Use  the  pictures  in  the  book,  the 
child's  vivid  imagination  and 
dramatization.  Let  the  child  act 
every  appropriate  situation. 


b.  Motivate  the  reading. 

( 1 )  Make  children  feel  they  have  an 
actual  audience  to  whom  they 
are  telling  something  worth 
while  by  frequently  having  chil- 
dren in  their  seats,  close  their 
books  and  learn  to  listen  atten- 
tively. 

(2)  It  is  advisable  for  teachers  not 
to  follow  in  the  book  at  all  times. 
Let  the  children  make  you  un- 
derstand. 

(3)  Imitation  of  the  teacher  tends  to 
develop  expressiveness  in  read- 
ing. 

(4)  Send  children  to  other  grades 
to  read. 

(5)  Allow  children  to  choose  the 
selection  they  would  like  to  read 
to  their  classmates. 

(6)  Rapid  readers  tend  to  read 
phrase  or  sentence  wholes  and 
consequently  read  more  fluently 
and  evenly.  Therefore,  to  arouse 
a  desire  to  read  rapidly,  the  fol- 
lowing tests  may  be  used : 

(a)  State  page  and  paragraph 
for  starting  point.  Qosc 
books,  keeping  place  with 
finger.  At  signal  open  and 
read  until  told  to  stop.  Al- 
low one  minute  for  reading. 
Test  how  far  children  read 
in  time  given. 

(b)  Pupils  are  asked  to  read  a 
given  amount,  each  stand- 
ing when  through.  Teach- 
er writes  on  board  at  end 
of  15  seconds,  "15  sec.," 
etc.  Each  child  notes  the 
number  of  seconds  written 
first  after  he  stands. 

c.  Voice. 

(1)  Loud  and  of  proper  pitdi. 

It  is  evident  the  reading  must 
be  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
all.  This  may  foe  brought  about: 

(a)  By  requiring  a  correct 
standing  posture  w4ticb 
tends  to  give  the  individual 
confidence  and  the  feeling 
of  power. 

(b)  By  requiring  the  book  to 
be  held  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  face  so  the  voice 
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(c)  By  giving  children  the 
thrill  of  an  audience. 

(d)  By  inviting  the  children  to 
imitate  the  teacher  or  cer- 
tain children. 

(e)  By  frequent  breathing 
drills. 

(f)  Through  the  teacher  taking 
her  position  frequently  at 

•    some    distance    from    the 
group  of  children  who  are 
reading. 
(2)  Qeamess. 

A  lack  of  clearness  may  be  due 
to  the  child's  articulation,  enun- 
ciation or  pronunciation.  Phonics 
may  be  helpful  in  combating  this 
trouble. 

(a)  By  making  a  strong  au- 
ditory appeal.  Be  sure  the 
child  hears  the  word  cor- 
rectly and  distinctly — ex- 
aggerate the  sounds. 

(b)  By  repeated  imitation  of 
the  teacher. 

(c)  By  explaining  the  organic 
process  to  those  who  fail  in 
(a)  and  (b). 

d.  Correction  of  children's  reading. 

(1)  Reserve  all  corrections  for  the 
end  of  the  child's  assignment. 
To  some  extent  this  will  prevent 
self  consciousness. 

(2)  Commend  rather  than  find  fault. 
All  criticisms  should  be  of  a  con- 
structive rather  than  destructive 
nature. 

(3)  Give  the  members  of  the  class 
an  opportunity  to  express  their 
judgment  before  the  teacher 
gives  hers. 

Silent  Reading  Grade  II. 
A-  Elements  Involved. 

I.  Ability  to  gdt  maximum  thought  in 
minimum  time. 
II.  Ability  to  retain  thought. 
III.  Ability  to  reproduce  thought. 
B-   Suggestions  for  Developing  Thought- 
getting  and  Thought  Giving. 
I.  Action  sentences  on  cards  involving 
more   than  one  action.     Children 
respond  after  reading  card  silent- 
ly, e.g..  Go  to  the  bookcase,  get  a 
reader  and  bring  it  to  me. 


II.  Create  the  atmosphere  of  the  story, 
See  all  there  is  in  the  picture.  Make 
use  of  the  child's  vivid  imagina- 
tion. 

III.  Questions,  based  on  the  text,  placed 
on  the  board  as  a  guide  for  chil- 
dren's study  period,  and  as  an  aid 
in  getting  the  essential  thought. 
Test  children  on  these  questions, 
later  during  the  recitation  period. 

IV.  Choose  from  the  supplementary 
readers  of  the  grade  short  lessons 
having  a  complete  story.  Have 
children  reproduce  these  after 
reading  once,  silently. 

V.  Test  diildren's  acquisition  of  the 
thought  by  putting  written  ques- 
tions on  the  blackboard  based  on  a 
selection  which  the  children  have, 
just  read  silently  as  a  class  group. 
Have  the  children  answer  eadi 
question  in  as  many  ways  as  pos- 
sible. 
VI.  Let  each  child  copy  the  sentence  or 

paragraph  which  he  liked  best 
VII.  Use  speed  drills. 

Give  children  a  definite  amount  of 
time  to  read  a  certain  paragraph  or 
selection.  Close  books,  children 
tell  what  they  read. 

Oral  Reading  Grade  III. 

A.  The  Elements  of  Reading. 

The  function  of  classroom  reading  is 
to  develop  in  each  child: 

I.  The  ability  to  extract  thought  from 
the  printed  page,  i.  e.,  to  think  the 
thought. 
II.  The  ability  to  read  wHh  accurate 
enunciation,  clear  articulation  and 
convincing  expression. 
III.  Appreciation  of  the  best  in  liter- 
ature. 

B.  Factors   involved  in  Teaching  Chil- 

dren to  Read  with  a  few  suggestions 
for  developing  the  same. 
I.  Association  of  the  Content  with  the 
Symbol. 

1.  Through  content  reading. 
a.  Although  content  is  our  point  of 
departure  even  in  the  first  grade, 
yet  of  necessity  much  time  must 
be  devoted  to  the  mechanics  of 
reading  in  the  first  and  second 
grades.  Beginning  with  the  third 
grade  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
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placed  on  the  development  of  an . 
appreciation  of  the  content  and 
a  passionate  desire  for  reading, 
which  should  direct  and  inspire 
its  subsequent  intellectual  life. 
This  necessitates  more  extensive 
reading  lessons  which  will  not 
only  provide  more  practice  in 
reading  but  insure  a  familiarity 
with  a  wide  field  of  literature. 

b.  Particular  attentioh  should  be 
paid  to  the  selection  of  reading 
material.  Only  that  which  is  dis- 
tinctly worth  while  and  that  will 
grip  the  child's  interest  should  be 
used.  Strive  to  instil  the  con^ 
quering  spirit  an4  to  develop 
good  reading  habits. 

c.  Furnish  or  develop  a  problem  if 
possible.  Children  will  read  bet- 
ter in  answer  to  some  felt  need. 
All  oral  reading  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  silent  preparation.  Let 
children  form  the  habit  of  look- 
ing for  the  thought  Stimulating 
questions  placed  upon  the  black- 
board before  the  period  of  pre- 
paration will  help  to  develop  this 
end  and  will  also  be  reflected  in 
the  form  of  better  expression 
when  the  child  reads  orally. 

2.  Through  story-telling  and  dra- 
matization. 

Dramatization  can  hardly  be 
overdone  with  the  Italian  child. 
It  serves  to  vitalize  the  content. 
It  helps  to  develop  expressive 
and  natural  speech.  It  is  doubt- 
le*ss  the  most  effective  test  of  the 
child's  acquisition  of  the  thought. 
It  is  realistic  reading — ^Use  it! 

3.  Through  Spelling. 

a.  Oiildren  use  words  in  sentences. 

b.  Group  words.  Children  use  them 
to  weave  a  story. 

c.  Write  a  sentence  of  known  words 
on  the  board,  leaving  a  blank  for 
children  to  supply  the  omitted 
word. 

4.  Seat  Work. 

a.  Making  lists  of  words  as: 

(1)  Descriptive  words. 

(2)  Words  which  denote  action. 

(3)  Words  which  denote  time. 

(4)  Words  which  denote  place. 


(5)  Words  which  denote  emotion  as 
fear,  gladness, 
b.  Copying. 

(1)  Names  of  people,  animals,  flow- 
ers. 

(2)  All  questions. 

(3)  Words  that  refer  to  more  than 
one. 

(4)  Quotations  of  a  particular  char- 
acter in  the  story.    • 

Note:  Reading  lessons  supply 
the  basis  for  this.  Teacher  and 
class  work  co-operatively  two  or 
three  times.  Children  should 
then  be  able  to  work  independ- 
ently. 
II.  Word  Recognition. 

1.  Through  pictures  and  objects. 
Pictures  are  of  inestimable  value 
in  teaching  foreign  children.  Of- 
ten they  can  be  read  when  the 
text  cannot. 

Pictures  furnish  an  integral  part 
of  the  thought  and  are  not  mere- 
ly for  adornment  purposes.  They 
should  be  utilized  to  the  f  ulL 

2.  By  means  of  phonics. 

a.  The  child  by  this  time  should 
have  learned  to  associate  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  of  spoken  lang- 
uage with  the  symbols  which 
represent  these  sounds.  Phonics, 
now,  is  a  power  to  attack  ni^w 
words.  This  feeling  of  power 
inspires  confidence  and  the  de- 
sire to  read.  Strengthen  this 
power  by  placing  emphasis  on 
blending. 

b.  Seek  to  develop  auditory  sensi- 
tivity. Lack  of  a  proper  apper- 
ceptive auditory  basis  is  anotfier 
cause  for  incorrect  oral  speech. 
Many  children  of  foreign  parent- 
age hear  so  little  English  that  the 
auditory  center  fails  to  interpret 
accurately  the  sounds  made  by 
the  teacher. 

c.  Wrong  position  of  the  organs  of 
speech  makes  correct  utterance 
impossible.  Where  imitation  fails 
the  teacher  must  show  child  the 
necessary  position  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  speech  organs. 

3.  Word  Drills. 

Continue  persistently  to  drill  on 
sight   words   selected    from   the 
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reading  lesson.  The  game  spirit 
can  be  introduced  here  to  ad- 
vantage. 

4.  Phrase  Drills. 

Synthetic  recognition  tends  to 
produce  more  fluent  and  compre- 
hensive reading.  The  child  should 
have  the  power  of  seeing  and 
recognizing  more  than  one  word 
at  one  fixation  or  eye  pause.  It 
has  been  proven,  by  those  who 
have  made  a  scientific  study  of 
the  reading  problem,  that  this 
pdwer  can  be  developed.  Phrase 
drills  offer  an  opportunity  for 
this  development. 

5.  Seat  Work. 

a.  Building  words  similar  to  a  given 
word, — words  beginning  or  end- 
ing with  a  certain  sound,  e.  g.  th 
or  ed;  words  containing  a  cer- 
tain phonogram,  e.  g.  ain. 

b.  The  reading  lesson  may  serve  as 
the  basis  for  the  above.  In  that 
case  children  copy  words  as  di- 
rected above  as  found  in  the 
given  assignment. 

c.  Give  each  child  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping— children  underline  words 
which  they  know. 

III.  Expression. 

1.  By  this  is  meant  the  oral  utter- 
ance which  conveys  to  the  au- 
ditor, the  meaning,  the  imagery 
and  the  emotions  of  another. 

2.  Sug^gestions  for  attaining  this 
end. 

a.  The  child  must  not  only  compre- 
hend but  feel  the  situation.  He 
must  be  a  part  of  it.  Use  the 
pictures  in  the  book,  the  child's 
vivid  imagination  and  dramatiza- 
tion. Let  the  child  act  every  ap- 
propriate situation  and  he  will  be 
kept  less  self  conscious  and  re- 
tain his  natural  enthusiasm  and 
natural  expressiveness. 

b.  Motivate  the  Reading. 

(1)  Encourage  the  social  spirit. 
Make  the  child  conscious  he  has 
an  audience  to  whom  he  has 
something  worth  while  to  com- 
municate and  is  not  reading 
merely  because  his  turn  has 
come,  by  frequently  having  chil- 
dren, in  their  seats,  close  their 


books  and  learn  to  listen  atten- 
tively. 

(2)  It  is  advisable  for  the  teacher 
not  to  follow  in  the  book  at  all 
times.  Let  the  children  make  you 
understand. 

(3)  Language  is  an  imitative  acquisi- 
tion. Imitation  of  the  teacher  or 
best  readers  of  the  grade  tends 
to  develop  expressiveness  in  chil- 
dren. 

(4)  Allow  children  to  choose  the 
selection  they  wish  to  read  to 
their  classmates. 

(5)  Send  children  to  other  grades  to 
read. 

(6)  Rapid  readers  tend  to  read 
phrase  or  sentence  wholes  and 
consequently  read  more  fluently 
and  evenly.  Therefore,  to  arouse 
a  desire  to  read  rapidly  the  fol- 
lowing tests  may  be  used :. 

(a)  State  page  and  paragraph 
for  starting  point.  Close 
books,  keep  place  with  fin- 
ger. At  signal  open  and 
read  until  told  to  stop.  Al- 
low one  minute  for  read- 
ing. Test  how  far  chil- 
dren read  in  given  time. 

(b)  Pupils  are  asked  to  read  a 
given  amount,  each  stand- 
ing when  through.  Teacher 
writes  on  board  at  end  of 
fifteen  seconds,  "15  sec- 
onds" etc.  Each  child  notes 
the  number  of  seconds 
written  first  after  he 
stands. 

(c)  Devise  other  speed  drills. 
Bring  in  the  competitive 
spirit. 

C.  Voice 

(1)  Loud  and  of  proper  pitch.  It  is 
evident  the  reading  must  be  loud 
enougrh  to  be  heard  by  all.  This 
may  be  brought  about 

(a)  By  requiring  a  correct 
standing  posture  which 
tends  to  give  the  individual 
confidence  and  the  feeling 
of  power. 

(b)  Bv  requiring  the  book  to  be 
held  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  face  so  the  vc^e 
will  not  be  smothered.  "^ 
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(a)  By  giving  the  child  the 
thrill  of  an  audience. 

(d)  By  frequent  breathing 
drills. 

(e)  Through  the  teacher  taking 
her  position  frequently  at 
some  distance  from  the 
group  of  children  who  are 
reading. 

(2)  Clearness. 

A  lack  of  clearness  may  be  due 
to  the  child's  articulation,  enun- 
ciation or  pronunciation.  Phonics 
may  be  helpful  in  combating  this 
trouble. 

(a)  By  making  a  strong  audi- 
tory appeal.  Many  foreign 
children  do  not  distinguish 
accurately  between  the  pure 
English  sound  and  the 
sounds  in  their  own  speech. 
Exaggerated  enunciations 
will  gradually  enable  chil- 
dren to  detect  these  differ- 
ences. 

(b)  By  repeated  imitation  of 
the  teacher. 

(c)  By  explaining  the  organic 
process  to  those  who  fail 
in  (a)  and  (b). 

D.  Correction  of  Children's  Reading. 

1.  Reserve  all  corrections  for  the 
end  of  the  child's  assignment.  To 
some  extent  this  will  prevent 
self -consciousness. 

2.  Commend  rather  than  find  fault. 
All  criticism  should  be  construc- 
tive rather  than  destructive. 

3.  Let  the  hearers  serve  as  critics 
frequently.  Train  them  to  note 
and  tell  what  they  have  under- 
stood well  and  they  have  so  un- 
derstood and  felt;  also  to  note 
and  tell  what  they  failed  to  un- 
derstand and  if  possible  give  the 
reason  for  their  failure  to  under- 
stand. 

Silent  Reading  Grade  III. 

A.  Elements  Involved. 

I.  Ability  to  eet  maximum  thought  in 

minimum  time. 
IT.  Abilitv  to  retain  thought. 
TTI.  Abilitv  to  reproduce  thought. 

B.  Suggestion  for  Developing  Thought- 

getting  and  Thought-giving. 


I.  Create  the  atmosphere.  See  all 
there  is  in  the  pictures.  Make  use 
of  the  child's  vivid  imagination. 
II.  Questions,  based  on  the  text,  placed 
on  the  board  as  a  guide  for  chil- 
dren's study  period,  and  as  an  aid 
in  getting  the  essential  thought 
Test  children  on  these  questions 
later  during  the  recitation  period. 

III.  Choose  from  the  supplementary 
readers  of  the  g^ade  short  lessons 
having  a  complete  story.  Have 
children  reproduce  these  after 
reading  once,  silently,     • 

IV.  Test  children's  acquisition  of  the 
thought  by  putting  on  the  board 
questions  based  on  a  selection 
which  the  children  have  just  read 
silently  as  a  class  group.  Have  the 
children  answer  each  question  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible. 

V.  Let  each  child  copy  the  sentence  or 

paragraph  which  he  liked  best 
VI.  Use  speed  drills  to  develop  concen- 
tration. 

1.  Give  children  a  definite  amount 
of  time  to  read  a  certain  par- 
agraph or  selection.  Qosc 
books,  children  tell  what  they 
read. 

2.  Any  other  devices  you  find  help- 

ful. 
\^I.  Emphasize  in  reading  and  repro- 
duction the  synthesizing  of  words 
into  sentences  and  ideas  into 
thoughts.  Teach  children  to  grasp 
the  whole,  as  well  as  the  parts  of 
everything  they  read.  They  have 
not  really  read  a  selection  until  ther 
have  grasped  it  as  a  whole.  A 
brief  reproduction,  if  it  contains  all 
the  essential  thought  of  the  origin 
al,  may  be  worth  more  than  an  ex- 
tended reproduction  of  minor 
points. 

If  you  will  make  an  honest  effort  to 
correct  your  faults  ^and  refine  your 
methods,  you  will  take  a  long  step  to- 
ward the  success-goal. 


Opportunitv  never  plays  favorites- 
Japan  bestowed  its  hiehest  honors  on  a 
Wood-chopper's  lad.  America's  greatest 
president  was  a  rail-splitter  when  a  boy. 
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THERE  is  a  time-honored  tale  which 
relates  how  Johnny,  reproved  for 
idling,  defended  himself  by  say- 
ing, "I'm  thinking,"  whereupon  his 
teacher  sharply  commanded,  "Stop  think- 
ing this  minute  and  begin  stud3ring."  We 
have  all  laughed  at  the  joke  against  our- 
selves and  refused  to  consider  it  the  lay- 
man's "counter-check  quarrelsome"  but 
the  fact  remains  that  for  years  studying 
meant  merely  the  acquisition  of  infor- 
mation from  a  text-book  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  memory.  Dewey  and  McMur- 
ray  by  developing  and  applying  a  theory 
of  study  at  last  awakened  us  to  the 
knowledge  that  studying  and  purposive 
thinking  are  not  different  names  for  dif- 
fering processes  but  almost  synonymous 
terms.  The  factors  of  the  thinking  pro- 
cess, (recognition  of  the  problem,  col- 
lection of  data,  organization  of  ideas, 
formulation  of  jud^ents,  and  applica- 
tion of  the  conclusions  reached),  are  al- 
so the  chief  factors  involved  in  studying. 
Since  this  is  true,  the  development  of  the 
|X)wer  to  think,  the  greatest  objective  in 
education,  is  accomplished  through  the 
formation  of  correct  habits  of  study. 
"How  to  Study"  is,  then,  the  most  acute 
problem  for  the  teacher's  consideration 
and  the  supervision  of  study  becomes  her 
chief  function. 

This  broader  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  study  is  the  keynote  of  the  Super- 
vised Study  method  of  class-room  pro- 
cedure developed  by  Professor  Alfred  L. 
Hall-Quest  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Miss  Mabel  Simpson,  Di- 
*  rector  of  Elementary  Schools  in  Roch- 
ester, New  York.  During  every  part  of 
a  well-planned  lesson  pupils  are  study- 
ing. Review,  assignment,  and  silent 
study  periods  are  arranged  to  afford  op- 
portunity for  the  employment  of  the  var- 
ious factors  of  study.  Memorizing  has 
its  place  but  that  place  is  a  subordinate 
one,  and  pupils  are  required  to  think  and 
judge  rather  than  merely  to  recall  and 
reproduce.  Differences  in  individual 
ability  are  recognized  and  provided  for 
by  a  three-fold  assignment  which  allows 
the  superior  pupils  to  accomplish  a  max- 


imum amount  while  pupils  below  the  av- 
erage cover  only  the  minimum  essentials 
of  the  course  of  study.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  foster  and  develop  the  qualities 
of  initiative  and  leadership  by  the  intro- 
duction of  socialized  elements  into  the 
conduct  of  the  lesson. 

This  specific  plan  of  supervised  study 
is  well  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  oral 
English.  Oral  work  began  to  hold  a 
high  place  in  our  respect  as  a  branch  of 
the  English  curriculum  when  social  and 
not  purely  academic  values  became  the 
test  of  worth  in  education ;  but  with  our 
erroneous  conceptions  of  study  we  failed 
to  develop  a  procedure  that  meant  pro- 
gress. Skill  in  oral  English  could  not  be 
acquired  from  a  text-book.  In  so  far  as 
pupils  memorized  the  material  for  dis- 
sertation, the  purpose  of  the  oral  English 
lesson  was  defeated.  Oral  English, 
therefore,  became  a  matter  for  perfunc- 
tory exercise  rather  than  a  subject  for 
studious  effort.  A  certain  number  of 
lessons  in  which  each  pupil  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  stand  before  the  class 
and  narrate  an  experience  or  reproduce 
the  results  of  research  represented 
practically  all  that  was  done  in  school  to 
develop  the  power  of  correct  and  fluent 
speech.  Our  newer  ideas  of  study,  how- 
ever, pointed  the  way  to  a  more  thought- 
ful procedure. 

The  pupil  who  aims  to  improve  his  use 
of  English  must  consciously  undertake 
to  correct  his  errors  and  build  up  his 
vocabulary.  In  order  to  supervise  ade- 
quately the  efforts  of  the  pupil  in  this 
direction,  the  teacher  must  be  conscious 
of  the  individual  difficulties  and  chronic 
errors  in  the  class.  This  necessitates 
that  four  or  five  periods  be  allowed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term  for  prelimin- 
ary lessons  during  which  the  teacher  ob- 
serves and  records  the  ability  of  each 
pupil  in  oral  English  as  revealed  through 
dissertation.  For  record  purposes  filing 
cards  upon  which  the  names  of  the  pupils 
have  been  written  are  most  convenient. 
The  record  for  each  pupil  should  cover 
(1)  Number  of  dissertations,  (2)  Length 
of    dissertation,    (3[)igitiMocabularyigC^) 
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Enunciation,  (5  Arrangement,  (6) 
Grammatical  errors. 

The  number  and  length  of  disserta- 
tions are  recorded  simply  to  show  the 
teacher  the  relative  value  of  her  judg- 
ments. The  record  of  a  pupil  who  has 
given  three  long  dissertations  is  likely  to 
be  more  accurate  than  that  of  a  pupil 
who  has  gpiven  two  short  ones.  Length 
of  dissertation  may  be  recorded  in  min- 
utes or  by  the  words  long,  short,  and 
average.  Vocabulary  may  be  designated 
as  limited,  adequate,  and  extensive. 
Special  defects  of  enunciation  should  be 
listed ;  for  example,  "Says  da  for  the  and 
wid  for  with."  "Drops  final  t,"  etc.  Such 
terms  as  logical,  natural,  or  confused  will 
give  a  sufficient  clue  to  the  pupil's  power 
of  arrangement,  but  under  "Grammati- 
cal errors"  specific  faults  should  be  list- 
ed, as  "Used  double  negative"  or  "Said 
had  ought." 

Crude  as  such  a  record  is,  its  value  be- 
comes apparent  at  once.  By  means  of  it 
the  teacher  is  enabled  to  discover  im- 
mediately her  inferior,  average,  and 
superior  groups.  Those  pupils  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  inferior  group  whose 
record  cards  reveal  limited  vocabularies, 
indistinct  enunciation,  and  evidence  of 
gross  grammatical  errors,  while  those  be- 
come the  superior  group  whose  vocab- 
ularies are  extensive,  enunciation  clear, 
and  grammatical  usage  generally  correct. 
The  cards  also  indicate  in  a  general  way 
the  present  ability  of  the  class  in  oral 
English  and  so  provide  the  teacher  with 
a  point  of  departure  for  new  lessons  and 
a  standard  of  comparison  for  determin- 
ing the  progress  of  the  pupils  during  the 
term. 

These  record  cards  should  be  kept  on 
file  in  the  class-room  where  additions  to 
individual  records  may  be  made  either 
by  the  pupils  concerned  or  by  class  crit- 
ics appointed  during  various  lessons. 
Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  consult 
their  own  records  freely  in  order  that 
consciousness  of  error  may  stimulate  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  incorrect  speech  habits. 

Mere  consciousness  of  defects,  how- 
ever, is  not  enough  to  guarantee  im- 
provement. A  genuine  desire  to  attain 
fluency  and  correctness  in  speech,  and  a 
live  interest  in  all  that  helps  toward  such 
attainment     must     become     motivating 


forces.  Fortunately  oral  English  is  not 
a  subject  to  which  any  remote  or  ficti- 
tious value  need  be  attached.  Pupils 
recognize  its  importance  and  desire  the 
power  which  comes  through  adequate 
and  effective  speech;  and  yet  a  listless 
attitude  naturally  develops  when  a  class 
must  act  as  audience  while  pupil  after 
pupil  gives  a  recitation.  It  is  just  here 
that  the  Supervised  Study  lesson  plan 
•becomes  most  valuable. 

An  oral  English  lesson  conceived  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan  will  be  divided 
into  four  parts:  (1)  Review;  (2)  As- 
signment; (3)  Oral  expression;  (4) 
Silent  study. 

During  the  time  allotted  for  review  the 
work  of  the  preceding  silent  study  period 
may  be  discussed  and  the  pupils  tested 
for  thoroughness  of  accomplishment. 
Words  previously  added  to  the  vocab- 
ulary may  be  recalled  and  used,  or  a 
specific  class  error  noted  in  former  les- 
sons may  be  attacked  through  a  speech 
game  or  an  oral  exercise. 

In  the  assignment  the  new  problem  for 
thought  and  expression  becomes  appar- 
ent. Teacher  and  pupils  work  co-oper- 
atively at  this  time  to  organize  ideas  and 
extend  expressional  power.  A  simpk 
outline  may  be  made,  new  words  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  topic  may  be 
listed,  errors  may  be  anticipated  by  cor- 
rect forms,  etc. 

The  period  of  oral  expression  is  the 
dissertation  period,  and  this  should  be 
socialized  in  every  possible  way.  Class 
conductors,  critics,  and  chart  keepers 
should  contribute  their  part  and  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  lesson.  Pupils  should  be  allowed  to 
question  the  speaker  at  the  close  of  bis 
recitation  and  so  introduce  a  natural  con-* 
versational  element  into  the  work.  As 
a  general  thing  not  more  than  five  or  six 
short  dissertations  can  be  g^ven  in  an 
oral  expression  period  of  twenty  min- 
utes. This  is  not  disturbing,  however, 
for  a  ckss  makes  greater  progress  when 
a  few  recitations  are  intelligently  judged 
than  when  many  recitations  are  given  be- 
fore an  indifferent  audience.  Criticisms, 
both  adverse  and  favorable,  shotdd  fol- 
low every  dissertation.  Blackboard 
charts  showing  correct  forms  suggested 


and  words  and 
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serve  to  crystallize  for  the  class  the  val- 
uable contributions  of  this  part  of  the 
lesson. 

The  silent  study  period  concludes  the 
lesson.  We  must  avoid  thinking  of  the 
study  period  in  oral  English  as  the  time 
when  the  pupils  collect  facts  or  engage 
in  research  to  provide  material  for  dis- 
sertation. It  is  true  that  information 
must  be  obtained  for  the  oral  develop- 
ment of  various  topics  but  this  neces- 
sitates library  or  home  investigation.  The 
essential  problem  from  the  oral  English 
standpoint  is  expressional,  not  impres- 
sional,  and  the  study  period  becomes  a 
time  for  silent  recapitulation.  The 
thoughtful  use  of  new  words  and 
phrases,  the  formulation  of  individual 
judgments  upon  the  work  presented,  and 
the  conscious  endeavor  to  correct  per- 
sonal errors,  should  occupy  the  attention 
of  each  member  of  the  class. 

To  illustrate  concretely  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Supervised  Study  method  to 
the  teaching  of  oral  English  the  follow- 
ing lesson  plan  is  submitted. 

Supervised  Study  Lesson  Plan. 

Subject:  Oral  English. 

Grade:    Seventh  B. 

Lesson  T)rpe:  Habituation. 

Time  Schedule:  Review,  5  minutes; 
Assignment,  7  minutes;  Oral  Expres- 
sion, 15  minutes;  Silent  Study,  13  min- 
utes; Total,  40  minutes. 

Review : 

(a)  Drill  to  correct  class  error  in  en- 
unciation (sound  of  -ing)  using  the  fol- 
lowing word  list:  doing,  going,  singing, 
trying,  making. 

Each  pupil  called  upon  is  to  pronounce 
the  words  of  the  list,  add  a  similar  word, 
and  call  upon  his  successor. 

(b)  Use  in  sentences  of  the  follow- 
ing: (from  preceding  lesson)  sacrifice, 
certainly,  in  the  simplest  way. 

Assignment : 

Topic  for  oral  presentation,  "How  I 

Made  a ."  (Each  pupil  will  tell  an 

actual  experience.) 

During  the  assignment  the  pupils  will 
discuss  what  should  be  included  in  the 
stories.  A  co-operative  blackboard  out- 
line will  be  made,  to  suggest  arrange- 
ment.   The  correct  form  "I  did"  will  be 


emphasized  in  anticipation  of  the  error 
"I  done." 

Oral  Expression: 

Pupils  will  tell  their  individual  stories, 
number  reciting  to  be  determined  by  the 
time  allottment.  Criticisms,  favorable 
and  unfavorable  will  be  offered  by  pupil 
critics.  Two  blackboard  charts  will  be 
kept:  (1)  record  of  name  of  pupil  re- 
citing and  subject  of  dissertation:  (2) 
record  of  words  and  phrases  suggested 
by  critics  as  worth  remembering. 

Silent  Study:  (These  directions  will 
be  written  on  the  blackboard.) 

L  (Minimum  assignment) 

(a)  Think  each  word  and  expression 
listed  on  Chart  2  in  a  sentence  as  you 
might  use  it  in  your  dttly  life. 

(b)  In  one  chapter  of  "Little 
Women"  Louisa  Alcott  tells  how  Jo 
prepared  a  dinner.    She  says : 

"Language  cannot  describe  the  anx- 
ieties, experiences  and  exertions  which 
Jo  underwent  that  morning;  and  the 
dinner  she  served  became  a  standing 
joke.  Fearing  to  ask  any  more  advice, 
she  did  her  best  alone  and  discovered 
that  it  takes  something  more  than  energy 
and  goodwill  to  be  a  cook." 

Choose  three  words  from  this  selec- 
tion that  you  have  never  used.  Consult 
your  dictionary  if  necessary.  Then 
think  each  word  in  a  sentence  of  your 
own. 

II.  (Average  assignment) 

Write  a  short  note  to  any  pupil  who 
has  told  a  story  to  the  class  during  this 
lesson.  Tell  him  w;here  you  think  his 
expression  might  have  been  improved, 
and  also  tell  him  two  good  points  about 
his  story. 

III.  (Maximum  assignment) 
Learn  by  heart  this  motto : 
"Speak  clearly  if  you  speak  at  all ; 
Carve  every  word  before  you  let  it 

fall." 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  les- 
son involves  the  following  factors  of 
study:  recognition  of  the  problem;  or- 
ganization of  ideas;  formulation  of 
judgments;  application  of  ideas;  and 
memorizing.  Provision  has  also  been 
made  for  individual  initiative. 

While  every  Supervised  Study  lesson 
follows  the  same  general  plan,  mode  of 
treatment  and  time  division^0^boeces- 
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sarily  vary.  Every  lesson  should  in- 
clude, however,  a  time  for  silent  study, 
for  which  minimum,  average,  and  maxi- 
mum assignments  are  made.  It  is  not 
expected  that  all  pupils  will  complete  the 
three  parts  indicated  but  the  majority 
should  complete  the  minimum  and  aver- 
age. The  work  required  of  pupils  dur- 
ing a  silent  study  period  in  oral  English 
may  be  quite  varied  in  character.  That 
indicated  in  the  lesson  given  above  is 
only  suggestive.  The  first  exercise 
(minimum  assignment)  is  designated  to 
enlarge  the  vocabulary,  so  the  selection 
chosen  for  b  approximates  the  conver- 
sational rather  than  the  literary  style.  A 
poetical  selection  might  contain  many 
new  words  but  unless  those  words  could 
be  used  familiarly  in  the  usual  conver- 
sation of  the  pupils,  acquiring  the  words 
would  have  no  speech  value.  A  word  is 
added  to  the  working  vocabulary  only 
when  it  is  actually  used  by  the  person 
concerned. 

In  an  oral  English  lesson  writing,  of 
course,  has  little  place  and  the  objection 
may  be  raised  that  the  note  called  for  in 
the  average  assignment  involves  written 


and  not  oral  expression.  It  is  readily 
apparent,  however,  that  the  writing  of 
the  note  compels  each  member  of  the 
class  to  think  over  the  lesson  and  render 
a  personal  judgment  concerning  tfie  ex- 
cellence or  faultiness  of  the  oral  work 
to  which  he  has  listened. 

Only  so  far  as  each  pupil  reacts  indi- 
vidually to  the  subject  matter  involved 
in  any  lesson  has  he  gained  in  knowledge 
or  power.  Dewey  tells  us  that  "when 
the  teacher  or  parent  has  provided  the 
conditions  which  stimulate  thinking,  and 
has  taken  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
the  activities  of  the  learner  by  entering 
into  a  common  or  conjoint  experience,  all 
has  been  done  which  a  second  party  can 
do  to  instigate  learning.  The  rest  lies 
with  the  one  directly  concerned."  This 
is  as  true  of  oral  English  as  of  an3rthing 
else,  but  here  as  elsewhere  the  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  teacher  to  provide 
"conditions  which  stimulate  thinking." 
The  Supervised  Study  lesson  plan  seems 
to  be  one  way  of  accomplishing  that 
desirable  result  for  oral  English,  so 
guaranteeing  a  larger  measure  of  pro- 
gress and  improvement  in  oral  expres- 
sion. 


THE  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  POSITION  OF  THE  PART 
TIME  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 

P.  P.  Colsrove,  Virginia,  Minn.,  Before  Department  of  Superintendence. 


THE  great  World  War  will  result  in 
many  important  and  lasting  chang- 
es in  our  civic,  economic  and  so- 
cial life  but  in  no  department  of  human 
endeavor  will  greater  changes  be  wrought 
than  in  education.  It  has  revealed  the 
one-sidedness  and  shortcomings  of  our 
past  educational  regpime  and  given  us  a 
new  insight  into  the  fimction  of  educa- 
tion in  a  democracy  never  before  real- 
ized. 

Composed,  as  we  are,  of  people  from 
all  nations  who  have  come  to  this  country 
as  a  land  of  opportunity,  we  have  grown 
to  be  a  commercial  and  an  industrial  na- 
tion, not  because  of  our  system  of  educa- 
tion, but  in  sprite  of  it.  Our  former 
school  curriculum  developed  a  certain 
kind  of  culture  which  was  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  small  percenjtage  of  our 
people,  and  while  it  has  unquestionably 


done  much  good,  yet  practically  95%  of 
the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  hav«  been 
making  their  escape  from  school  as  soon 
as  the  compulsory  education  laws  wotild 
permit. 

The  fact  that  a  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
was  organized  as  early  as  1907  proves 
that  a  new  conception  ot  education  was 
in  the  process  of  evolution.  The  revela- 
tions of  the  Selective  Draft  have  given 
an  illuminating  view  of  the  failure  of 
our  system  of  education  to  provide 
skilled  workmen  in  the  manual  arts. 
This  has  now  become  a  matter  of  nation- 
al importance  and  is  being  encouraged  by 
federal  aid.  Even  yet,  however,  few 
schoolmen  and  School  Boards  outside  of 
the  larger  cities  have  responded  to  the 
new  demand.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act 
provides  for  Federal  aid  for  industrial 
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work  in  the  schools  and  this  is  supple- 
mented by  state  aid.  The  people  are  de- 
manding this  new  training  but  the  school 
authorities  have  been  reluctant  so  far 
about  responding. 

The  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward 
this  movement  is  well  expressed  in  the 
following  resolutions  passed  ait  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor: 

Whereas,  there  is  a  continuous  and 
insistent  demand  for  more  general  and 
industrial  instruction  in  all  schools 
throughout  the  state,  and 

Whereas,  such  instruction  can  only 
be  intelligently  given  after  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  different  occupations 
are  known,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion be  introduced  in  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  for  an  industrial  sur- 
vey of  all  industries  in  this. state,  and 
such  a  survey  committee  shall  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  legislature,  the 
imions,  the  employers,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  State 
Industrial  Commission. 

Whereas,  the  educational  law  per- 
mits the  establishment  of  Compulsory 
Continuation  Schools  for  children  with 
working  papers,  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen;  and 

Whereas,  no  school  board  in  any 
part  of  the  state  has  taken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  provide  neces- 
sary education  for  the  working  chil- 
dren in  their  community;  therefore »be 
it 

Resolved,  that  the  education  law  be 
amended  to  make  the  establishment  of 
these  schools  compulsory ;  and  the  edu- 
cation law  be  further  amended  to  com- 
pel regular  attendance  up  to  sixteen 
years  and  for  the  Continuation  Schools, 
attendance  shall  be  compulsory  for  at 
least  eight  hours  a  week,  between  the 
hours  of  8  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.,  Satur- 
day afternoons  excepted,  up  to  eighteen 
years,  at  the  expense  of  the  employer. 
Several  reasons  might  be  stated,  if  time 
permitted,  as  to  why  school  men  have  not 
taken  up  this  new  work.    Each  superin- 
tendent will  be  able  to  answer  for  him- 
self. 

We  all  desire  to  see  labor  come  into  its 
own   and  the   one   dignified   manner   in 


which  this  can  be  done  is  for  the  labor- 
ing man  to  be  trained  and  educated  so 
that  the  quality  of  his  work  will  com- 
mand respect  and  admiration.  Our  pub- 
lic schools  must  give  the  laboring  man  a 
chance.  He  has  been  bound  down  by 
ignorance  and  lack  of  skill.  No  one  feels 
friendly  toward  the  workman  who  takes 
an  excessively  long  time  to  do  a  job  and 
still  does  it  poorly.  All  admire  a  man 
who  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  with 
neatness  and  despatch. 

I  once  witnessed  the  driver  of  a  balky 
horse  using  all  his  persuasive  powers  of 
swearing,  kicking  and  beating  to  no  avail. 
The  horse  would  not  budge.  A  young 
man  made  his  way  through  the  assembled 
crowd,  took  a  rubber  band  from  his 
pocket  and  slipped  it  over  the  ear  of  the 
horse.  He  then  asked  the  driver  to  get 
up  on  his  seat  and  speak  to  the  horse  in 
his  usual  manner.  And,  lo,  the  horse 
started  off.  The  young  man  gained  the 
applause  of  the  crowd.  We  Americans 
like  the  person  who  can  do  things. 

Our  public  schools  must  provide  the 
laboring  man  with  an  opportunity  to  rise 
in  his  own  and  others*  esteem.  The  labor- 
er must  be  made  worthy  of  his  hire.  The 
Industrial  School,  the  Continuation 
School  and  the  Evening  School  must  as- 
sume this  responsibility. 

The  schools  of  the  Iron  Range  cities 
of  Minnesota  are  more  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  take  the  lead  in  this  new  work 
because  they  are  supported  in  large  meas- 
ure by  taxation  of  the  big  corporate  in- 
terests. While  these  great  corporations 
are  justly  opposed  to  extravagant  and  use- 
less expenditures,  they  have  never  failed 
to  support  any  movement  which  would 
benefit  either  the  children  or  parents  of 
the  community. 

This  affords  the  superintendents  in 
these  cities  the  utmost  opportunity  to 
work  out  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
best  educational  plan  unhampered  by  lack 
of  funds.  Virginia,  for  instance,  a  city 
of  18,000  inhabitants,  is  just  completing 
a  new  Junior  High  and  Industrial  school 
building  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dollars 
which  will  house  every  possible  advan- 
tage to  the  boys  and  girls  who  seek  in- 
dustrial occupations.  This  school  will 
offer  eight  industrial  courses  for  boys  and 
eight  for  girls.    These  courses  have  been 
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determined  after  a  careful  industriaj  sur- 
vey of  the  community  to  ascertain  which 
industries  can  best  be  carried  on. 

The  Part  Time  Continuation  School  is 
designed  to  take  care  of  that  class  of  boys 
and  gpirls  who  have  already  passed  beyond 
the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  and 
who  are  yet  insufficiently  prepared  to  en- 
gage successfully  in  a  good  lifetime  oc- 
cupation. Any  school  system  having 
facilities  for  doing  industrial  training, 
and  all  school  systems  of  any  size  will  in 
the  future  offer  industrial  training, 
should  be  able  to  offer  part  time  contin- 
uation work. 

If  a  proper  survey  of  the  city  is  made 
before  putting  in  the  industrial  work,  it 
will  be  closely  identified  with  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  the  city.  A  boy.  or 
girl  may  then  come  to  school  and  take  the 
particular  work  desired  in  the  same  class- 
es with  the  regular  day  school  students. 
These  part-time  students  will  be  able  to 
contribute  much  to  the  work  of  the  class 
because  of  their  practical  experience. 

That  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
boys  and  girls  in  nearly  any  town  who 
need  the  help  of  the  Part-Time  Continua- 
tion School  cannot  be  questioned  when 
we  consider  the  facts.  The  United  States 
census  shows  that  just  about  one-tenth 
of  our  entire  population  consists  of  boys 
and  girls  from  the  ages  of  15  to  19  in- 
clusive. 

An  investigation  of  the  conditions  in 
Qeveland,  Ohio,  which  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  entire  northern  section  of 
this  country,  showed  that,  of  those  enter- 
ing the  first  grade,  50%  were  withdraw- 
ing before  reaching  the  fifth  grade,  75% 
before  reaching  the  eighth  grade  and  95% 
left  without  finishing  the  high  school. 
This  means  that  at  least  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  boys  and  girls  from  fifteen 
to  nineteen  years  of  age  are  candidates 
for  the  Part-Time  Continuation  School 
of  the  General  Improvement  class  while 
these  same  boys  and  girls  together  with 
many  of  those  who  go  through  the  ordi- 
nary high  school  need  the  work  of  the 
Trade  Prepartory  and  Trade  Extension 
class. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  approxi- 
mate the  number  of  boys  and  girls  from 
15  to  19  years  of  age  in  a  town  having  a 


gpiven  population.  Suppose  it  is  a  place 
of  3,000  inhabitants.  Then,  according  to 
the  census  report,  there  should  be  aU>ut 
300  boys  and  girls  fropi  15  to  19  years 
of  age.  Five  per  cent,  or  fifteen,  of  these 
in  the  average  town,  would  finish  high 
school.  This  leaves  a  class  numbering  285 
who  should  have  more  educational  atten- 
tion than  they  have  been  getting.  Without 
more  training  for  these  young  people,  so- 
ciety stands  a  loss  on  its  investment  in 
the  education  thus  far  afforded  diem  in 
that  this  only  laid  the  foundation  without 
completing  anything.  It  also  sustains  a 
loss  of  the  benefit  which  would  accrue 
from  the  added  *  assistance  given  them. 
The  individual  suffers  similar  losses. 

As  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  no 
additional  equipment  or  teaching  force  is 
required  to  take  care  of  these  Part-Time 
pupils  if  the  industrial  work  is  already 
being  offered.  The  per  capita  cost  of  the 
school  is  therefore  reduced  and  its  value 
to  the  community  greatly  enhanced. 

Special  arrangements  can  be  made  with 
each  individual  employer  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  his  business.  In  some  cases 
the  Part-Time  students  may  be  spared 
from  their  work  a  portion  of  each  school 
day.  In  other  cases,  two  sets  of  Part- 
Time  students  may  be  engaged  by  the 
employer  and  allowed  to  attend  school  at 
different  periods.  As  soon  as  an  em- 
ployer understands  that  the  boy  or  girl  is 
to  receive  training  which  will  produce  a 
more  competent  employee,  he  will  wel- 
coftie  any  arrangement  possible  even  at 
a  temporary  sacrifice. 

The  advantages  of  the  Part-Time  Con- 
tinuation School  are  not  alone  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  large  cities.  These 
schools  should  be  extended  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  smaller  towns.  Only  when 
we  have  the  combination  of  the  indus- 
trial and  the  academic  school  curriculum 
are  our  schools  truly  for  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people.  This  does  not  means  a 
lessening  of  the  stress  we  have  had  upon 
academic  work  but  the  added  value  of 
technical  training  with  a  probable  and 
desirable  extension  of  allied  academic 
work  in  English,  in  Citizenship,  in  Busi- 
ness Practice  and  in  Hygienic  Living  for 
all  those  young  people  who  now  leave 
school  before  they  get  beyong  the  funda- 
mental rudiments  of  the  grades. 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

R.  M.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Rural  Educatioii  at  Cornell  University 


THE  search  for  leaders  is  as  old  as 
history  but  as  fresh  as  yesterday. 
A  leader  is  a  problem  solver.  The 
problems  here  presented  should  appeal 
to  the  best  leaders  of  the  state,  for  they 
must  be  solved  and  that  right  soon. 

The  task  which  we  set  for  ourselves 
at  the  outset  of  this  investigation  was  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  the  date  would  war- 
rant, the  outstanding  problems  facing 
district  superintendents  in  New  York 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
difficulties  into  relief  with  the  hope  that 
a  more  accurate  attack  could  be  made 
in  their  solution. 

To  secure  informfaition  to  the  point  at 
hand,  a  general  invitation  was  extended 
to  all  district  superintendents  to  forward 
to  us  statements  of  the  five  most  per- 
plexing problems  incident  to  the  work 
in  their  respective  districts.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  letter  will  in- 
dicate the   character  of  the  invitation: 

"This  department  is  imdertaking  to 
ascertJain  for  the  benefit  of  district  sup- 
erintendents, board  members,  and  teach- 
ers in  rural  schools,  what  difficult  prob- 
lems face  the  rural  schools  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Perhaps  some  suggestion  and 
help  can  be  given.  With  some  districts 
it  is  the  matter  of  school  grounds  and 
buildings ;  with  others  it  may  be  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  equipment  and  sup- 
plies; in  fiact,  every  district  superinten- 
dent has  four  or  five  outstanding  prob- 
lems to  meet  in  the  round  of  his  year's 
work. 

"To  the  end  mentioned  above,  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  list  below  five  of  the 
most  engaging  problems  confronting 
you,  arranging  them  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  as  you  see  them.  I 
shall  appreciate  this  courtesy  very  much." 

These  replies  were  analyzed  induc- 
tively to  discover  the  dominant  points 
around  which  the  various  difficulties 
could  be  construed  and  then  classified. 
Where  the  difficulties  tended  to  attach 
to  more  than  one  such  dominant  point, 
they  were  related  to  all  such,  e.  g.,  the 
problem  of  having  adequate  supplies  at- 
taches to  the  problem  of  teaching,  but 
also   to  buildings,   grounds,   and   equip- 


ment. Then,  these  items  were  arranged 
in  rank  according  to  the  importance  at- 
tached by  the  superintendents  as  discov- 
ered in  dieir  rankings,  respectively,  both 
as  to  the  order  of  the  six  problems,  and 
as  to  the  order  of  the  items  wiAin  each 
problem.  No  g^eat  significance  is  at- 
tached to  the  quantitative  aspects  of  the 
study  though  we  have  more  or  less  com- 
plete figures  on  two-thirds  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  state.  This  tends  to  make 
the  figures  fairly  reliable  for  New  York 
state  conditions.  These  problems  will 
be  presented  as  the  analysis  of  data  in 
the  replies  would  indicate. 

Two  specimen  copies  of  replies  are 
incorporated  here  to  show  how  these 
data  were  secured: 

No.  1 

1 — ^To  get  trustees  to  hire  only  skilled 
teachers  and  pay  salaries  large  enough 
so  teachers  will  take  an  interest  in  prep- 
aration. 

2 — Lack  of  suitable  text  books  is  a 
problem  and  will  be  until  each  school 
furnishes  them  to  pupils.  Economy  calls 
for  this. 

3 — How  to  get  medical  relief  for  those 
pupils  who  might  be  benefited  by  treat- 
ment. 

4 — It  is  a  problem  to  keep  pupils  in 
school  after  they  rdadi  15  years  of  age. 
Parents  do  not  realize  that  more  educa- 
tion pays. 

5 — How  to  get  a  co-operative  com- 
munity spirit  Aat  will  solve  problems 
like  the  four  mentioned  above. 

No.  2 

1-^Unequal  opportunity  for  securing 
elementary  education  under  comfortable, 
sanitary  conditions,  on  the  part  of  rural 
boys  and  girls,  owing  to  the  present 
system  of  school  district  taxation  with 
very  weak  districts  of  small  property 
valuation  existing  in  all  towns,  so  locat- 
ed that  they  may  not  be  consolidated. 
At  least  the  town  should  be  the  unit  for 
school  taxation,  and  possibly  the  county 
is  small  enough. 

2 — Salaries  for  teachers  large  enough 
to  attract  the  best  qualified  teachers  to 
the  rural  schools.  Digitized  by  LjOOgie 
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3 — The  matter  of  consolidating  sev- 
eral rural  schools  with  a  village  school 
to  form  a  modern  consolidated  school 
with  necessary  facilities  for  rural  boys 
and  girls  to  obtain  a  good  modern  edu- 
cation, making  the  school  a  real  com- 
munity center.  I  desire  very  much  all 
possible  help  and  information  on  this 
problem  which  is  a  real  one  to  me  at 
present. 

4 — Suitable  school  grounds  with  prop- 
er school  buildings  fitted  with  proper 
sanitary  toilets. 

5 — The  matter  of  a  sufficient  expense 
allowance  for  the  district  superinten- 
dents living  in  a  sparsely  settled  region 
without  railroads,  trolley  lines,  etc.,  so 
that  he  can  afford  to  travel  over  his 
district  in  the  interest  of  close  super- 
vision, the  arrangement  of  school  fairs, 
exhibits,  home  project  work  in  gardens, 
clothing,  canning,  etc,  thus  raising  the 
spirit  and  effort  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils  without  making  himself  a  charity 
pauper  for  his  pains,  and  leaving  his 
own  children  without  the  means  or 
financial  assistance  to  acquire  a  proper 
modem  education  reaching  beyond  the 
home  school. 

Six  Problems 

First — The  teacher  problem.  The 
teacher  problem  is  evidently  a  pressing 
one,  for  53  superintendents  out  of  66 
reporting  referred  to  it  in  one  way  or 
another.  Forty-six  made  a  special  men- 
tion of  the  dearth  of  teachers.  Twenty- 
three  called  out  the  fact  that  teachers 
didn't  have  adequate  supplies  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  teaching  ad- 
vantageously. Nine  referred  to  the 
teacher's  difficulty  from  the  standpoint 
of  deficiency  in  supply  of  text  books 
and  eight  to  the  inadequacy  of  salaries. 
The  matter  of  boarding  places,  continu- 
ity of  tenure,  mortile  of  the  teaching 
force,  and  the  difficulty  of  training  in 
service  were  mentioned.  In  all  there 
were  94  references  to  the  teacher  and 
the  teacher  problem. 

Second — The  problem  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment.  Forty  of  the 
66  superintendents  referred  to  this  prob- 
lem, making  in  all  77  references  to  the 
various  phases  as  follows:  how  to  se- 
cure  equipment  and  supplies,  24;  how 


to  get  new  buildings,  where  needed,  14; 
how  to  secure  sanitary  toilet  conditions, 
14;  repairs  of  buildings,  11;  improve- 
ment of  grounds,  10;  adequate  janitor 
service,  3 ;  and  adequate  water  supply,  I. 

Third. — The  third  problem  relates  to 
management  and  supervision.  Here  28 
superintendents  made  61  references. 
The  difficulties  seem  to  fall  out  under 
three  heads.  One  relates  to  the  matter 
of  adequate  support.  It  seems  that  sup- 
erintendents do  not  have  adequate  ex- 
pense money  to  use  for  travel ;  they  lack 
clerical  help  for  the  office,  thus  being 
driven  to  do  this  type  of  work  them- 
selves; and  then,  the  schools  lack  fre- 
quently instruments  of  supervision  be- 
cause money  is  not  available.  A  second 
type  of  difficulty  relates  to  unfavorable 
conditions  in  the  schools,  such  as  lack 
of  textbooks,  or  lack  of  uniformity  in 
texts,  or  lack  of  modem  texts;  miscel- 
laneous groups  of  students,  particularly 
older  pupils,  or  graduate  who  desire 
additional  schooling;  continuity  in  at- 
tendance, elimination  of  pupils ;  or  short 
tenure  of  teachers,  and  false  standards. 
Under  such  conditions  the  superinten- 
dent thinks  it  difficult  to  work  a  pro- 
gramme of  management  and  supervision. 
The  third  type  of  difficulty  in  manage- 
ment and  supervision  relates  to  super- 
vision proper,  which  is  aggravated  bv 
the  smallness  of  the  administrative  unit. 
Conditions  are  unfavorable  to  consecu- 
tiveness  in  supervision. 

Fourth  —  The  administrative  unit. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
school  center  in  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministrative unit  is  too  snjall,  in  fact,  so 
small  that  the  load  placed  upon  the  one- 
room  rural  teacher  is,  first,  so  big  that 
the  position  is  not  inviting  or  attractive, 
and  second,  it  is  an  impossible  task  even 
if  other  conditions  were  satisfactory. 
The  small  unit  is  reported  to  mitigate 
against  securing  adequate  buildings  and 
equipment,  to  multiply  the  ills  incident 
to  the  special  work  now  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  rural  school,  and  to  make  super- 
vision practically  impossible.  Thirtv- 
two  superintendents  made  43  references 
to  these  difficulties  centering  in  the  size 
of  the  administrative  unit.  The  small 
and  isolated  school,  taxation  in  poorer 
districts,    consolidation,    securing   ambi- 
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tious  and  progressive  trustees,  some 
system  to  replace  the  township  law  re- 
pealed, provision  for  rural  school  gradu- 
ates, provision  for  vocational  agricul- 
ture, etc.,  are  problems  presented  that 
relate  to  the  large  problem  of  the  admin- 
istrative unit. 

Fifth — Physical  education  and  health. 
The  physical  education  law  is  evidently 
causing  considerable  difficulty.  The  ad- 
ministrative phases  of  the  problem  are 
no  doubt  acute.  One  superintendent 
suggests  repeal.  Thirty-two  of  the  66 
superintendents  made  53  different  ref- 
ences,  43  of  which  related  to  the  fol- 
lowing three  problems:  medicfetl  inspec- 
tion and  nursing,  and  follow-up  work: 
the  matter  of  toilet  conditions  which  has 
a  moral  bearing  as  well  as  a  health 
reference;  and  the  method  of  carrying 
out  the  health  work.  Getting  feeble- 
minded children  out  of  the  schools,  se- 
curing proper  heating  and  ventilation, 
the  influenza  epidemic  and  its  results, 
adequate  water  supply,  etc.,  were  other 
aspects  of  this  prc4)lem. 

Sixth — Community  spirit.  All  of 
these  problems  are  tied  up  together  in- 
timately ;  therefore,  they  overlap.  Twen- 
ty-three superintendents  made  twenty- 
seven  references  to  lack  of  community 
spirit  and  other  intimate  factors.  They 
say  that  it  is  eitiier  lacking  or  needs 
arousing;  that  teachers  are  not  leaders, 
nor  are  trustees  and  parents  interested. 
In  many  respects  the  community-spirit 
problems  lie  at  the  basis  of  improvement 
in  other  lines.  In  many  communities 
the  economic  status  is  so  discouraging 
that  unless  some  larger  unit  of  admin- 
istration becomes  the  basis  of  ta^aation 
for  school  purposes,  no  great  awakening 
can  be  expected.  These  problems  are  so 
much  interdependent  that  all  mlust  be 
attacked  with  full  co-operation  of  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  administration. 
How  to  arouse  interest,  how  to  center 


community  life  in  the  school,  and  how 
to  stimulate  teachers  to  become  com- 
munity leaders  are  important  problems 
that  are  challenging  us  at  the  present 
time. 

Summary. — To  summarize  the  find- 
ings from  the  replies  of  the  66  district 
superintendents  representing  exactly 
two-thirds  (38)  of  the  counties  of  the 
state,  the  following  statements  m(ay  be 
made: 

1 — The  total  number  of*  references 
made  to  the  above  six  problems  is  355, 
of  which  94  referred  to  the  teacher 
problem,  77  to  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment,  61  to  management  and  super-  ' 
vision,  43  to  the  size  of  the  administra- 
tive unit,  S3  to  physical  education  and 
health,  and  27  to  community  spirit. 

2 — Nine  superintendents  were  con- 
fronted by  all  six  problems;  nine  had 
five;  and  the  rest  four  or  less. 

3 — The  total  number  of  counties  re- 
porting is  38,  of  which  31  were  con- 
fronted with  the  teacher  problem,  29 
with  the  problem  of  grounds,  buildings 
and  equipment,  33  with  management  and 
supervision,  25  with  the  administrative 
unit,  20  with  physical  ediKation,  and  16 
with  community  spirit. 

4 — The  analysis  of  the  replies  from 
the  standpoint  of  number  of  superinten- 
dents reflects  the  same  general  tenden- 
cies. Out  of  66  replies,  53  refer  to  the 
teacher  problem,  40  to  grounds,  build- 
ings and  equipment,  28  to  management 
and  supervision,  32  to  the  size  of  the 
administrative  unit,  32  to  physical  edu- 
cation and  health,  and  23  to  community 
spirit. 

5 — For  convenience  these  may  be  ar- 
ranged to  show  percentile  relationships. 

A  general  reflection  on  the  above  study 
reveals  a  relative  unanimity  of  reaction 
to  the  problems  confronting  the  super- 
intendents of  rural  education.     It  sug- 
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gests  also  that  these  problems  are  inter-  undertake  to  improve  these  conditions? 

dependent;  therefore,  that  any  attempt  Concerted  action  on  the  part  of  those 

at  solution  of  one  involves  a  programme  interested  and  responsible    is    the    only 

that  solves  the  others.     How  shall  we  promising  sign. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Hiram  C.  Case,  Chief  of  Administratioii 


THE  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  will  meet  in  Boston 
Thanksgiving,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  session  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Albany.  The  closeness  of 
these  meetings  in  time  and  place,  the  fact 
that  the  national  body  of  English  teach- 
ers meets  only  once  or  twice  m  a  decade 
within  such  easy  reach,  and  the  prospec- 
tive strength  and  stimulus  of  both  pro- 
grammes makes  this  a  very  imusual  op- 
portunity for  the  English  teachers  of 
New  York  State.  T^e  teachers  and 
school  authorities  geneilally  should  b^in 
'to  plan  that  the  English  clans  of  New 
York  attend  these  meetings  as  nearly  as 
possible  en  masse,  to  get  into  quickening 
touch  with  the  controlling  movements  and 
the  national  leaders  in  this  important 
field.  Attendance  on  these  programmes 
is  certain  to  pay  big  dividends  in  better 
work  throughout  the  state. 


The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  at  Gold- 
en, Colorado,  offers  annually  to  a  student 
from  New  York  State  a  free  scholar- 
ship. The  appointment  to  this  scholar- 
ship will  be  made  by  the  State  Education 
Department.  The  appointee  must  meet 
the  entrance  requirements  to  the  school, 
information  concerning  which  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  directly  to  the  Col- 
orado School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado. 

Any  student  who  wishes  to  be  consid- 
ered for  this  scholarship  should  make 
application  at  once  to  Charles  F.  Whee- 
lodc,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Second- 
ary Edndation,  State  Education  Depart- 
ment, Albany,  N.  Y. 


AN  ANNOTATED  BOOK  LIST  FOR 
USE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

A  list  of  books  suitable  for  elementary 
school  libraries  is  being  prepared  and  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  late  in  the 
spring.  There  will  be  annotated  lists  of 
the  following  class  of  books : 


Myths,  fairy  tales,  folk  lore,  fables  and 
legends. 

Fiction. 

Historical  fiction. 

Biographical. 

Historical. 

Description  and  travel. 

Nature  and  science. 

Poetry, 

Health  and  hygiene. 

Patriotic. 

Inspirational. 

Informational. 

For  teachers  and  parents. 

Miscellaneous. 

Home  economics. 

Agriculture. 

Each  of  these  lists  will  be  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  on  the  left  marg^in  will 
be  indicated  the  grades  for  which  each  is 
best  suited.  Some  of  the  groups  are  sub- 
divided. For  illustration  history  and  his- 
torical fiction  are  each  divided  into  the 
following  sections : 

1.  Books  relating  to  the  State  of  New 
York. 

2.  Books  relating  to  the  United  States 
outside  the  State  of  New  York. 

.  3.     Books  relating  to  the  world  outside 
the  United  States. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  division  of  the  gen- 
eral list  into  sections  will  aid  teachers 
in  getting  just  what  they  want.  For  ex- 
ample if  they  wish  to  make  more  of  the 
history  of  our  state,  as  it  seems  they 
ought  to  do,  they  will  find  all  the  books 
relating  to  it  together  in  one  section. 

This  list  of  books  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  A  suf- 
ficient number  of  copies  will  be  sent  to 
District  Superintendents  to  enable  them 
to  supply  each  of  Iheir  .schools. 


At  a  meeting  in  district  8,  town  of 
Greenburg,  attended  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Lant- 
man  representing  the  Department,  on 
April  8,  1919,  a  proposition  for  $85,000 
for  a  new  school  buil|iinfi^;wfibpi^rried 
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by  a  vote  of  71  for  and  13  against.  A 
proposition  for  $2,500  for  an  addition  to 
the  present  school  site  was  also  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  46  to  12. 


On  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  a  taxpayers' 
election  in  the  city  of  Cohoes,  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $100,000  for  a  new  high 
school  building  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority.  This  will  make  a  total  of 
$300,000  for  this  new  building,  the  plans 
for  which  have  been  prepared.  A  mag- 
nificent site  unusually  attractive  and  fav- 
orably located  has  been  acquired  for  this 
building. 


A  contract  for  the  Whitesboro  building 
was  recently  let.  The  total  appropriation 
for  this  building  is  $107,373,  tiie  cost  per 
cubic  foot  is  z7  cents. 


BOOK  RBVIEWS 

Spanish  Taught  in  Spanish.  By  C.  F. 
McHale.  Cloth,  viii-136  pp.  Price,  li.oo. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

In  the  preface  of  the  foregoing  vol- 
lune,  the  author  sets  forth  fully  his  aims. 
The  student  by  careful  and  diligent  study 
of  the  systematically  graded  lessons  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  competent  teacher 
should  soon  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  es- 
sentials of  Spanish  and  a  creditable  un- 
derstanding of  the  language  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  With  this  in  view,  Mr. 
McHale  chooses  intensely  practical  ma- 
terial for  his  vocabularies  and  gives  only 
the  few  tense  paradigms  of  various  verbs 
necessary  for  conversational  purposes. 

To  encourage  the  student  to  "think  in 
Spanish"  as  much  as  possible,  no  English 
words  appear  in  the  lesson,  but  are  rele- 
gated to  the  general  vocabulary  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  as  meanings  of  the 
Spanish  words  there  listed — a,  good  de- 
vice, by  the  way. 

The  volume  should  commend  itself  to 
those  whose  purpose  in  teaching  Spanish 
coincides  with  that  which  has  been  so 
clearly  outlined  by  Mr.  McHale.  As  an 
adequate  preparation  for  reading  Span- 
ish literature,  however,  a  much  more  ex- 
tended study  of  verbs  and  the  principles 
of  S)mtax  would  be  indispensable. 

Clarence  King  Moore, 
University  of  Rochester. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

Carver,  Thomas  Nixon.  "Principles  of 
Political  Economy."  Cloth,  ix-588pp. 
Price,  $1.96.  Ginn  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago. 

McGowAN,  Ellen  Beers  and  Waite, 
Charlotte.  "Textiles  and  Qothing." 
Cloth,  illustrations,  ix-268pp.  Price, 
$1.10.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  • 

JuDD,  Charles  H.  "Survey  of  the  St. 
Louis  Pmblic  Schools."  Educational 
Survey  Series,  Vol.  1,  Organization 
and  Administration,  285  pp.  Vol.  2, 
The  Work  of  the  Sdiools,  365  pp.  Vol. 
3,  Finances,  252  pp.  Cloth,  diagrams 
and  charts.  Price,.  $2.25  per  Vol. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  William  D.,  and  Singer,  Edgar 
A.  "The  Winston  Simplified  Diction- 
ary." Cloth,  illustrated,  xxii-820  pp. 
Price,  96c,  postpaid.  The  John  C. 
Winston   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Chicago. 

Gardner,  Edward  H.  "Constructive 
Dictation."  Plan  Your  Letter.  Cloth, 
376  pp.  Price,  $1.00.  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago. 

Walsh,  John  H.  "Walsh's  Business 
Arithmetic."  Cloth,  viii-496  pp. 
Price,  $1.20.  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 

Fisher,  Elizabeth  F.  "Resources  and 
Industries  of  the  United  States." 
Cloth,  illustrated,  x-246  pp.  Price, 
80c.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

Andress,  J.  Mace.  "Health  Education 
in  Rural  Schools."  Cloth,  illustrated, 
xii-221  pp.  Price,  $1.60.  Houghton 
MifHin  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. 

Crawford,  Douglas  G.  "The  Study  of 
English."  Cloth,  illustrated,  xxi-338 
pp.  Price,  $1.20.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Lynde,  Carleton  J.  "A  Laboratory 
Course  in  Physics  of  the  Household." 
To  accompany  Lynde's  Physics  of  the 
Household.  Cloth,  illustrated,  xv-146 
pp.  Price,  90c.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  YorkoigitizedbyL^OOgie 
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Importing 
Teachers 


MAY  BECOME  A  NE- 
CESSITY if  the  present 
scarcity  continues  a  year 
or  two  longer— at  pres* 
ent  it  is  SOMETHING 
OF  A  LUXURY. 


For  September  we  have  been  able  to  secure  one  young  French 
woman,  who  will  come  to  the  Gloversville  high  schooK  When 
Superintendent  Estee  called  upon  us  on  March  27  and  asked  us  to 
recommend  a  first-class  French  teacher,  we  told  him  we  could  give 
him  at  $1200  a  native  French  teacher,  who  had  taught  in  an 
English  school,  and  that  Gloversville  would  be  fortunate  to  get 
her  before  she  was  recommended  elsewhere.  After  looking  over 
her  correspondence,  credentials,  and  photograph,  he  agreed  with 
us  and  said  if  the  Education  Department  would  certify  her  the 
place  was  hers.  We  called  up  Dr*  Wheelock>  who  said  he  wished 
we  could  get  more  of  that  kind  over  here.  So  we  cabled  the  ofFer^ 
on  Friday,  and  on  Tuesday  received  its  acceptance, — ^less  than  a 
week  to  make  contract  between  two  countries •  We  anticipate 
that  French  will  be  the  most  popular  subject  in  the  Gloversville 
high  school  next  year, 

OUR  AGENCY  DOES  OTHER  INTER- 
ESTING AND  EFFECTIVE  WORK 

besides  occasionally  importing  a  teacher,  as  many  of  its  members  are  will- 
ing to  testify.  It  is  a  frequent  surprise  to  our  candidates  to  be  offered 
appointments  before  they  have  made  appHcatiotiSp  Last  year  we  tele- 
phoned one  Saturday  to  two  women  to  begin  work  the  next  Monday  at 
>I200  in  places  they  did  not  even  know  the  location  of.  Last  month  one 
of  our  men  was  appointed  in  Lyons  before  they  knew  his  name.  For 
September  we  can  offer  candidates  a  choice  of  many  good  positions,  in 
every  section  of  the  State  and  in  outside  States,  east,  middle  west  and 
extreme  west*       Registration  blanks  mailed  on  request. 


THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Manager. 

Please  mention  the  "JournaT'  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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The  Old  Woman  Who 
Lived  in  a  Shoe 
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Waterless  Toilets 
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Before  Purchasing 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  our  catalog  and  prices  of 

Movable  Chair  Desks      Tablet  Arm  Chairs 
Combination  Desks         Auditorium  Chairs 
Teachers'  Desks     Portable  Folding  Chairs 

"EMPIRE**  furniture  means  QUALITY 


EMPIRE  SEATING  COMPANY,  Ibc. 

430  East  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  WEBSTER  HISTORY 

The  host  of  teachers  who,  along  with  pupils,  have  been  enjoying  Webster's  AQcieni 
History  will  be  glad  to  see  this  announcement  of 

Webster's  Medieval  and  Modern  History 

Now  J  the  good  time  may  be  continued  in  the  second  year.  You 
remember  the  class  using  Webster's  Ancient  History  that  had  read  so  far 
ahead  it  passed  the  Regents  examination  at  midyear.  If  you  think  there 
is  anything  inherently  wrong  in  having  your  pupils  enjoy  their  work  in 
history,  unusual  as  this  may  be,  do  not  use  Webster.  '^Interesting  as  a 
novel/*  was  the  unanimous  verdict  on  the  Ancient  History,  The  Medi* 
evai  and  Modern  History  is  like  it  in  this  and  other  respects.  It  has  the 
same  high  character  of  illustrations,  maps  and  pedag' 
and  it's  Webster  from  cover  to  cover. 


D.   C.   HEATH   AND  COM^^ 

231-245  WEST  39th  STREET 
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HARVARD  COUi^QE  LIBRARY 

BY  CXCHAN6C  FROM 
NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS"  ASSOCIATION 
Qfflcerst  Nineteen  Hundred  Nineteen 

Pre$idtnt — Juosun  S,  Wright,  Falconer. 

Vic^-Fr§iidetti—\l.  I>.  De  Groat,  Cortland, 

Stiritaiy^^icHA%Jj  A.  Sea  RING,  North  Tonawandft* 

Tnamrer^  W.  H,  Benedict,  Elmira. 

Exiiutivr  C<»nmittee:  Terms  expire  in  igiQ — Di.  A.  C.  Thompson,  Brockporl;  Howaed  G. 
Bl'RiXiE,  Wellsville.  Terms  expire  in  ig20 — Mrs.  Rose  Minnick^  Glens  Falls;  C.  EoWAtB 
Jones,  Albany.    Terms  expire  in  19J1— Dr.  H.  S,  Weet,  Rochester;  VV.  E.  Piercf,  East  AuionL 

Ex-O^fur  .1/£i»i^j— President  JuiisoN  S.  Wright,  Secretary  Richard  A.  Scaring,  Tre»- 
urer  W.  H.  Benrdict. 

Cpmmittfi  9n  Li^^siatkm — Chairman,  John  A.  Db  Camf,  Utica;  Daniel  J.  Kelly,  Bin ghamt on; 
Dr*  a.  R.  Brubacher,  Albany;  DR.  C*  Edward  Jones,  Albany,  Mrs.  Rose  Minnick,  GiensFaD*. 

C&mminit  an  JfoiJUri'  IfV^r^— Chairman,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Columbia  University,  Kev 
York  City;  DR.  CLINTON  McCoiD,  Albany;  Henry  D.  Hervry,  Auburn;  Miss  Sophie  Bcckkx. 
Buffalo;  MiSs  MaBKL  StmpsoN,  Rochester;  Mrs.  Dorsithy  Connoixy,  Jamestown;  SVPT.  L.  W. 
SWAlN^  We.<^tfield;  Dr.  A.  R.  Brueacher^  xVlbany;  Edward  F.  Brown,  New  York  City 

Speciitf  C^mmiffef  ijji  Tti^ker£  P^niionj ^1}r  A.  R.  BruhaCKER,  Chairman,  Albany;  SllFi'.  Ray 
?.  Snyder,  New  York  Bdills;  Mtss  Ada  M.  Bakfr,  North  Tonawanda. 

SECTION  CHAIRMEN— 1919 

CioMjifai Stiii^n — Pres.,  Georgr  D.  Kellogg,  Union  College,  Schenectady;  C^mtmrr^al — Pre*^  G- 
M.  York,  State  College  for  Teach en^,  Albany;  /T/tf-rw/itfif— Pres.,  H.  M,  Tilroe,  Syracuse  Univcrj-itr; 
En^iish  —  Pres.,  A.  B.  Si  as,  West  High  School,  Rochester;  Evening  Sck&eh  and  Ameri^anstati^yi  \Evt- 
niug  Sck<fal  and  Immigrant  Educati4}n  Setti^fUM  c&mHnfd)  — Pres.,  W.  C.  SMITH,  State  Educadon  DepL. 
Albany;  Fine^  Indujinai  and  Hituuhifid  >fr/j— Harry  \V.  Jacobs,  Buffalo;  (a)  Fim  j^fl^f— Vice- 
Pres.,  Eunice  Perrine,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  (b)  ZftfKJi'Afj/i/^r/j,  Vice  Pres.,  Ma RIC» 
Van  Liiw;  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  fc)  fmdusirial  v€r/j— VicePres,,  Alfred  Bingham, 
iq2  Waverly  Sl,  Buffalo;  Stewart  F*  Bali-,  Buffalo;  HiHery  4sx0ci4Ui4fH  —  Fit^,  Edward 
P.  Smith,  High  School,  North  Tonawanda;  TA^  A^fw  }Wk  Statt  School  ffygigtu  and  /%J7t*i/ 
Educaiwn  Ass^iiatif^n^  mtftiftgai  a  secti&ti  &f  the  Neiu  York  Statt  Jta^kirz'  Ass&cmiian — ^Pres-*  La*- 
RENCR  S.  Hill,  815  Myrtle  Ave.,  Albany;  Almkr^arten — Pres.,  Lt;KLLA  A^  PalmiR,  510  Wr-i 
I7]rd  St.,  New  York  City;  Libraiy  Si^ti^n  —  Prea.,  Ali.fn  Abhott,  Columbia  Universily,  New  Vo:^ 
Citv;  Maikemati€j—V\€A^  E,  E,  Arnold,  State  Education  Dept.»  Albany;  Modern  Lan^magt  Asjkzs 
^V?K—Pres.,  Dl*  Jonas  New  York  City;  Music — Pre*.,  Miss  Emma  J.  Dkvendorf,  Glovefsvilk. 
AVrma/  and  Training  Sckoal^Yt^^,^  GRANVILLE  B.  JirFERS,  President,  Training  School  Schenec- 
tady; /Vi»iWHa«j  At/— Pres.,  Alice  E.  Ben  BOW,  Schenectady;  Primary  ^Vj^^.,  Luther  N.  Steiii, 
Canandaii^ua ;  A'lrra/^i'+tW— PresMSuPT.  M*  B.  FURMAN,  East  Rochester,  2nd  Dist.,  Monroe  C0.1  ^kia.-* 
</  Nrm  Vc^rk  Statf  C*mmi/  iff  Eiemtniary  Stko&l  Princifah  and  Taifjftfr/— Pres.^  Nathan tSL  G 
West,  School  No,  6,  Rochester;  Scirncf  Sfchan—FT^^^  B.  O.  BURGIN,  Albany  High  School;  S^kf* 
j4i/iBi>fw/riift>*f—Pres.,  Charles  S.  Williams,  Hudson;  Suht^^rmal  and  Backvmrd  Chiidrm--ff^ 
Leila  Martin,  Dept.  of  Editcadot>,  Rochester;  A"  K  SiaU  Scietttr  TeacAeri^  AiJ0tiati&n — Pres-,  H 
A.  Cari'fntkr,  West  High  School,  Rochester;  Sec.-Treas.,  E.  E,  FoRD*  West  High  SchooKKxhe^'^ 
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MONTGOMERY'S 

Leading  Facts  of 
American  History 

Has  never  been  equaled  in  stayinii  qualities 

Used  by  multitudes  of  school  children  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  its  use  is  greater  to-day  than  ever  before. 

No  other  book  so  satisfactorily  meets  the  New  York  Sylla- 
bus   requirements     for    the    seventh    and    eighth    grades. 

Boynton's  Syllabus  of  Civics 

is  supplied  without  charge  to  all  schools  in  New  York  State 
using  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  American  History 
as  a  regular  class  textbook. 


GIINN  AND  COMPANY.  Publishers 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  mention  the  "Journal"  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SESSION 

July  7th  — August  15th 


GRADUATE,    COLLEGE,   and 
ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

Physical  Education  in  all  branches  to  meet 
requirements  of  New  York  State  Syllabus. 

Metiiods  of  Teaching  Secondary  School 
Subjects  as  practiced  in  the  most  modem 
schools:  Oral  English,  English,  Mathematics, 
Science,  etc.  Teaching  staff  includes  heads 
of  departments  from  larger  high  and  normal 
schools  as  well  as  members  of  regular  faculty. 

Spanish,  Conversational  French,  His- 
tory, Public  Health  Nursing,  etc.,  to 
meet  present  demands. 

PedaifOgryr  Courses  to  meet  requirements  of 
tb«  State  Teachers'  Examinations  for  college 
graduates. 

Fine  Arts  Courses » Painting,  Drawing, Design, 
Vocal  Music,  Instrumental  Music,  Methods. 

TUITION,  $25.00 
BOARD  AND  ROOM,  FROM  f7,50  A  WEEK  UP 


For  further  inf onnation,  write  to 
M.  ELL  WOOD  SMITH.  Director 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


The  Twenty-Eighth  Suoimer 

Session  and  Summer  Term   in 

Arts  and  Sciences 

July  5 -August  15 

offer  to  teachers  and  to  students 
enlarged  opportunities  for  study  in 
substantially  all  college  subjects. 
Provision  also  for  graduate  work. 
Complete  University  facilities: 
libraries,  laboratories,  shops^  farnas. 
Beautiful  surroundings  at  head  of 
III  Cayuga  Lake. 

Full  ADOOUDcement  on  reqii«jt  to  Sec- 
retary of  SamnierSe&slo&r  Itbaca^  N.Y. 


THE  ALDINE    SPELLER 


••••***««^» 


4 ■  •■«a*«ii«a***a4 >**••  •*••«•••■*«•«  >*»««■■*»**— M#**#.>«»pwi»»##<#x<nm»M#»( 


IN  offering   this   new  Speller  for  the    con- 
sideration   of   those   who    are    concerned 
with  the  teaching  of  this  important  sub- 
ject, the  publishers  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  distinguishing  features: 


A  cy«t«iQitJcand  comprehea«iv«  pr«»vntsdon 
ot  the  wordt  aod  apelliiiK  i^ctM  that  every 
pupil  miiBt  Inm. 

A  proere^Aively  expanding  vocabulary  tficted 
to  tb«  pupU's  preacnt  and  future  needs. 


1,  Cmrefully  preparfhd  instructions  to  the  tencher. 

2.  Phonetic  Uata  on  which  wordi  tn  common  use  are  baaed. 

5.  A  I  are  e  number  of  dictactoii  ezerdaea  t 
the  word«;Youod  in  the  apelline  (e«coa. 

6,  Special  latreu  Iflld  on  the  moat  difficult  word*. 

7.  Oft-repeated  drilla  on  the  real  trouble -fluker*. 

8,  OmiAaiOQ  of  words  aeldom  uaed  In  j 
and  wrltlntr. 


FOUR-BOOK  EDITION 
THE  ALDIHB.SP&LLP.II.  Part  I,  Oradei  i  and  f.  THR  ALDINE  SPELLER.  Part  tlLGrftdesS  ud  €, 

T  B  E  A  LD J  N  E  SPELLER,  Part  i  I .  Oradea  S  a  f id  « ,  TH  E  A  LD I N  E  SPELLER*  Ftttt  t V,  Gradet  t  mad  iL 

TWO-BOOK  EDITSON 
THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Grades  i-4.  THE  ALDINE  SPELLER.  Gradea  4^, 


NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  73  Fifth  ATeaoe,  NEW  YORfl    623  S,  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO, 


Pitasf  mtntion  tk^  *'J^vrnai"   jshen   corrtipondtng  with   advtrtistrs. 
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HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY'S 

New  Books  for  High  Schools 

SPANISH  TAUGHT  IN  SPANISH.    $L00 

By  Charles  F.  McHale.  Written  for  beginning  classes  in  Spanish  , 
in  high  schools  and  colleges,  this  text  is  adapted  to  all  systems  of  teach- 
ing. It  employs  vital,  living  lessons  in  Spanish  from  the  very  start.  It 
insures  correct  pronunciation.  It  accustoms  the  student  to  think  in  Span- 
ish. It  is  the  quickest  method  known  which  has  proved  its  efficiency 
in  application. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  EVERYDAY  LIFE.   Illustrated.    $L40 

By  Edgar  F.  Van  Buskirk  and  Edith  Lillian  Smith.  This  text- 
book is  planned  for  grades  VIII  or  IX,  or  Junior  High  School.  The 
PROJECT  METHOD  of  teaching  is  emphasized  throughout  the  book 
with  the  resulting  opportunity  for  meeting  individual  interests,  aptitudes, 
and  needs  of  pupils.  No  elaborate  equipment  is  required  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  course. 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  ENGLISH.    $  .92 

By  Oscar  C.  Gallagher  and  Leonard  B.  Moulton.  An  effective 
and  inspiring  course  in  business  English.  All  the  exercises  have  been 
drawn  from  business  life  and  represent  the  methods  of  highly  successful 
houses.  Advertising,  Oral  Salesmanship,  Sales  Letters,  etc.,  are  fully 
covered.  With  his  training  in  English,  therefore,  the  pupil  will  derive  an 
invaluable  knowledge  of  the  best  business  usage. 


Teachers^  Books  for  Summer  Reading 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Ellwood  P.  Cnbberley 

THE  CURRICULUM,  by  Franklin  Bobbltt 

MEASURING  THE  RESULTS  OF  TEACHING,  by  Walter  Scott  Monroe 
CLASSROOM  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONTROL,  by  2ease  B.  Seara  .  . 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS,  by  J.  Mace  Andresa      .    . 

THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE,  by  Aretas  W.  Nolan 

HOW  TO  TEACH  THE  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS,  by  C.  N.  Kendall  and  G.  A.  Mlrj 


$1.80 
1.50 
1.60 
1.75 
1.60 
L30 
ck      1.60 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY,    Boaton,  New  York,  Chicago 

Pleos€  mention  fht  "Jtmmal^'  «A#«  eorrttponding  with  odverHstrs, 
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"Walsh's  Business 
Arithmetic" 

Nmm  York  Citr.  attthor  of  ihm  Wtttih  Ariihmmtie  Sari^, 

Even  your  girls  will  like  this  book  because  it 
deals  with  real  living  problems.  Problems  of 
the  home,  the  farm,  the  itore,  the  factory,  the 
wage  earner,  the  professional  man,  of  inter- 
eat  alike  to  girls  and  boys,  all  treated  in  a 
way  that  will  catch  and  bold  interest.  Teaches 
the  fundamental  principles  of  accounts  and  pre- 
pares for  the  formal  study  of  bookkeeping. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  bu^ifiesi  way  is  em- 
phasLred.  Teaches  the  student  to  change  his 
motto  from  "Slow  but  Sure"  to  "Quick  and 
Accurate/' 

Vitalize  Your 
Arithmetic  Instruction 

by  introducing  this  book  next  September*  At- 
tractively and  substantially  bound  in  cloih^ 
504  pages. 

SEND  TO  mMST  OFFICE  FOR  SAIPU  COPY 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


offen  »  Bpeel^L  clinical  cottrfe  to 
train  teacher*  in  the 

Correction  of 
Speech  Defects 

June  30  *  August  1 

Conducted  liy  Dr>  Frederick  Martin 

Director  of  Speech  tmprovemen  I ,  Boarri  of  Editcatititi. 

New  York  Ciif,  Preiiidient  of  the  Ntttional  Eouod 

Tuble  for  Speech  Improvement. 

This  unique  course  is  ofFered  to 
meet  the  present  nation-wide  de- 
mand for  teachers  of  speech  im- 
pravcmcnt  and  specialists  to  cor- 
rect  speech  defects. 


For  pATtietiUrt  ■iJdri 
Se Ciliary,  Dep&rttnent  of  Speech  linpr* 
meRt,  157  E&tt  6701  St.,  N«w  York  Citr^ 


Vocational  Guidance 

and  Character  Analysis 

A  scientific  determination  of  the  mental 
abilities  and  exact  vocational  direction. 
This  courae  is  especially  valtiable  to 
Bchool  ftuperintendenbi,  pfincipaJs,  teach- 
ers, employment  managetflf  and  those  de- 
sirous of  entering  the  focAtional  giiid- 
ance  field. 

It  also  enablea  you  to  jadge  ptevo- 
Cfltional  abilities  in  advance  of  their  edu- 
Cationa-L  derelopment* 

Special  Summer  Courses 
for  Teachers 

Write  for  descriptive  book- 
lets  and   full  information 


MERTON   INSTITUTE 

96  Fifth  AT«nue  (kt  ISth  Street)  New  York 


B 


OOKS  in  small  or 
large  lots  can  be 
secured  to  the  best 
advantage     from 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

WhiiUsale  Deakrs  in  ths  Books  of  Ail  PuUiiiuri 
3S4F0artliA¥e.    NEWVORK    At  Twenty  ^Slitfe  Sl 


1 


n 


BUY 

WAR  SAVINGS 

and 

THRIFT 
STAMPS 


^^i 
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SDPERMENDENTS-TEACHERS-ALL  EDUCATORS 

Attending  the  N.  £•  A.,  June  29  to  July  5 

We  extend  to  vou  a  personal  invitation  to  stop  off  in  Chicago  on  your  way  to  or  from  Mil- 
waukee and  visit  tne  Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
sixth  floor,  Grant  Park  Building,  634  South  Michigan  Avenue. 

We  will  show  you  the  ROTATION  PLAN  FOR  VITALIZING  THE  TEACHING  OF 
AGRICULTURE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

You  will  see  how  it  works;  what  it  does  for  the  Pupils,  the  Teachers,  the  Community. 

The  Rotation  Plan  has  been  such  a  great  success  in  1^00  schools  in  Missouri  that  it  has  attracted 
nation-wide  attention  and  is  to  be  introduced  into  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Arkansas. 
Teachers  using  the  Rotation  Plan  have  had  salary  increases  of  f^om  $10  to  f40  a  month. 

Dr.  A,  E.  Winship,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Edueation,  Boston,  says: 
"  Th$  Rotation  Plan  is  the  higgssi  idea  in  sduetUion  since  the  time  of 
Horace  Mann.    It  is  destined  to  vUaUze  our  entire  educational  system/* 

We  offer  help  to  every  educator,  in  whatever  line  be  may  be  interested. 

We  wiU  take  pleasure  in  sbowing  you  our  Lecture  Charts,  Lantern  Slides,  and  Moving  Picture  films, 
covering  s  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  in  explaining  our  plan  for  loaning  these  to  any  one. 

Yon  will  see  our  stencils  for  use  in  the  Rotation  Plan,  and  learn  how  to  make  your  own  charts. 

You  will  become  familiar  with  our  Visual  Method  of  Instruction. 

We  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you  our  pictures  of  Birds,  Insects,  Live  Stock,  Poultry,  etc.,  prepared  espec- 
ially for  schools. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  large  number  of  booklets  and  other  literature  on  Agriculture,  Live  Stock,  Home 
Bconomics,  Sanitation,  etc.,  particularly  adapted  for  supplementary  reading. 

We  will  endeavor  to  make  your  visit  pleasant  and  profitable.    We  want  to  /»e^  you. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Extension  Department  P.  G.  Holden,  Director,  Chicago 


New   Cambridge   University   Books 

FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


HISTORY  OF  MODERN  FRANCE 


By  Emilb  Bousobois.    In  two  volumes.    Vol.  1, 1815-1852;  Vol,  II,  1859-1918.    Crown.  8vo. 
for  the  two  volumes  (not  sold  separately),  $8.50. 


Price 


M.  Bourgeois  is  Professor  of  Diplomatic  and  Political 
History  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  for  the  past 
twenty  years  has  also  taught  Modem  History  at  the 
Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  advisers  of  the  French  government  during  the 
recent  Conference.  In  this  History  he  has  traced  the 
lines  of  that  remarkable  political  evolution  through 


which  Prance  has  been  able  to  realise  the  principles 
and  to  establish  the  institutions  of  democracy.  He 
has  endeavored  to  treat  the  events  and  the  person- 
ages of  thifl  difficult  and  complex  period  with  impar- 
tiality, and  to  write  without  political  bias,  in  both  of 
which,  BO  authorities  state,  he  has  succeeded.  An 
invaluable  historical  work. 


THE  STORY  OF  DOCTOR  JOHNSON 

being  an  introduction  to  Bosweirs  Life,  by  S.  C. 
RoBBRTB,  M.  A.,  Sometime  Scholar  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Crown.  8vo.,  illustrated.  $1.50.  It 
is  the  author's  belief  that  Boswell*s  life  can  be  read 

GERMANY,  1815-1890 

By  Sib  Abolpbus  Willum  Wabd.  P.B.A.,  LittD.. 
Master  of  Peterhouse.  In  three  volumes,  sold  sepa- 
rately, each  $8.75.  By  the  recent  publication  of  vol- 
ume III,  this  important  work  is  now  complete.  Vol. 
1, 1815-1859:  Vol.  II,  1859-1871:  Vol.  Ill,  187M8M. 

**No  such  compact  mass  of  information  about  the 
German  states  between  1815  and  1859  as  is  contained 
in  this  book  has  previously  appeared  in   English. 


with  more  pleasure,  if  one  has  flnt  read  the  story  of 
Dr.  Johnson  in  a  simple  form,  and  he  hopes  that  the 
reading  of  this  book  may  result  in  an  even  wider  cir- 
cle of  readers  for  the  old  and  well-known  work. 


Probably  no  other  Englishman  basso  much  knowledge 
of  the  subject  as  the  Master  of  Peteiliouse.  The  book 
is  characteristic  of  a  scholar's  industry;  Sir  Adolphus 
Ward  increases  the  sum  of  knowledge,  but  he  has  not 
prejudices  to  serve,  and  indeed  no  particular  conclu- 
sions to  impress  upon  us.  As  a  book  for  consultation 
and  reference  as  to  facts  we  know  of  no  other  like 
this.  "—The  Spectator. 


Q.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  Educatioaal  Department,  2  West  45th  St.,  NEW  YORK 

American  Representatives  lor  the  Cambridire  University  Press,  England 


Please  mention  /A<  '*Joumal**  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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EACHERS'  AGENCY  DIRECTORY 

The  followini  is  a  reliable  list  of  Teachers'  Afencies  to  whom  superintendents  of  schools 
and  school  board  members  may  apply  at  any  time  for  the  filling  of  any  position. 


XT  17 T  T  f\r^  /^  >C     A  /^  17 XT/^  V    31  union  square,  new  york 

JVH/JL/JL/V^VJVJ    O      im.VJll/i>l  VJ    I   9  Has   Bsnt    Establishxo    25   Ybav. 

This  sfSDCT  makes  a  constant  search  for  hi|;h  grade  teachers  and  recommends  with  care.  Only  superior  teachers  are  aoomted.  Teschai 
an  sapplied  aU  the  year  round.  If  you  need  a  sood  teecher  or  know  where  one  ie  wanted,  aend  oerticulafa.  TBI 
ACTIVE,   GENEROUS   WORK  OF    THIS    AGENCY    HAS    SATISFIED    THOUSANDS    OF    TEACHBRl 


w     .  ^_^_     nr»^^^I.^»^-.*      ^  ^^^^.^.       The  manlier  of  thla  ateacy  hat  hid  twenty  yaara*  experfcace  M 

ItltBrStGtB     1  CUCnCrS      Agency       teacher  aad  aaperintendent  of  tchoolt,  and  ten  years'^tmnU 


501-503  Livingston  Building, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


experience  at  manafer  of  a  rapidly  growlag  agen< 


ipi( 
Ifdi 


ncy.    He  pcrtoailr 
The  aocceM 73 


telectt  and  recommendt  candfdatet  with  care.    Tl 

agency  it  vouched  for  hy  many  of  our  beat  auperiatendeatt, 

pretidenta  and  normal  tchool  prlncipala.    Send  for  eirenlar. 

T.  H.  ARMSTRONG.  Propfialv 


HARLAN   P.    FRENCH,    Prmsidmnt 


WILLARD    W.    ANDREWS,    Sm 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Incorporated 

SqpliesScMsaf  All  Grades  with  CMpetadTeadMn.       Astisb  Tetchen  ■  Ohan«  P( 

W«  raealT*  call*  lor  wida-awaka  and  pfogm— !▼•  tMchera  from  erwy  State  In  the  Untoa.  and  w«  want  mor* 
1  TO  RBGUTER  —  — 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  ' 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 


81  Cbap«l  SirMt.  Altaay,  N.  T. 


A  1U^^^    TEACHERS' 

Albert  agency 

^i^^tmmmmmmm^m     34th    ykar 

NEW  YORK «7  Fifth  Avenue 

DENVER Symet  Building 

SPOKANE Peyton  Building 

ADDRESS      ANY      OFFICE 


25  E.  Jacluon  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Our  booklet  ^^  Teaching  as  a  Bosineg^ 
with  timely  chapters  on  Peace  Sail- 
ries,  Prospects,  Critical  Letters  of  Ap 
plication,  etc.,  sent  FREE  .     «    .    . 


TEACHERS. 


WCIAU5TS* 

EDLCATIONAL  BURtAU         /sot  x.  craa/d a ve..  sr i oun. mo 


L  DETAILS. 


Thurston   Teachers'   Agency 


Sfiort  Contract.    Guarantied  Si-rv 
V .    W.    N  I(    HOLS,     Mi: 


Write  tor  our  Free  Boukli 
221  S.   MJth.   Av 


iw  to  Apply,    i 

<  UK  \(.< 


VLMIf  IV  AGENCY 

YOU  JOIN  PERMANENTLY  FOR  ONE  FEE— ALL  7  OFFICES 


N.Y.  Life 
Dr.  J.  H. 


NmiYorfc 

Flatiron  Bldg. 
E.L.  Gregg 


StPMri,  Wn. 

Exchg.  Bwik  Bld«. 
Dr.T.  M  onj  B  Dd^nua 

Ti 

£.  Black 


Tflnisle  Cowt  Bl%. 


B.  F.  CLARK 
FMUMi«r-29Ui  Y4 


H.E. 

CHICAGO,  Stotanniy  Hall 
■.P.Ctartc     Mai.  H.  D.  Bars«K     C.l.ijattM(Mii«l«> 

^SHORT  UNDERSTANDABLE  CONTRACT'* 


Pl9t9  mention  the  "Joumttr'  when  corrtspondmg  wbUH  ^dverHttrt, 
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MODERN  HISTORY 

The  new  courses  in  history  for  high  schools  include  modern  history  as  a  required 
subject,  in  preparation  for  intelligent  citizenship.  A  full  year  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
modem  period,  especially  since  1789.  Present-day  conditions  and  problems  are  to  be 
studied  carefully  and  their  development  traced,  and  social  and  economic  history  is  to 
be  strongly  emphasized.  Old  text-books  in  medieval  and  modern  history,  even  though 
repaired  and  readjusted,  do  not  meet  these  new  requirements. 

Ashley:  Modern  European  Civilization 

This  new  book  has  three  especially  important  points  of  superiority: 

(1)  It  is  really  a  modern  history.  Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  space  is  given  to  the  history  since  1789, 
nearly  60  per  cent,  to  the  history  since  1849.  The  Great  War  and  present  conditions  in  Europe  occupy 
the  four  concluding  chapters. 

(2)  It  gives  a  larger  amount  of  material  on  social  and  economic  conditions  and  development  than 
any  other  high  school  text  book  in  this  subject  It  is  a  history  of  peoples  rather  than  of  dynasties  or 
oligarchies. 

(8)  It  is  a  text-book  worked  out  in  the  high  school,  written  by  a  high  school  teacher  for  high 
school  pupils.  Its  simple  style,  careful  organization,  and  adequate  equipment  make  it  by  far^  the 
ecksiest  of  text-books  in  modem  history.  (Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  two  states  and  many  cities 
since  January  1,  1919.) 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


A  Great  Aid 
in  Teacliin^ 
Plionetics 

BRADLEY'S  PHONETIC  DESK  CARD 

This  device  is  designed  for  review  work  in  phonetics,  and  should  be  placed  before  pupils  after 
they  have  mastered  the  simple  phonograms  and  consonants.  The  phonograms  are  printed  on  the 
card  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  handling  and  the  consonants  are  cut  in  small  squares  to  fit  a  blank 
space  to  the  left  of  each  phonogram.  The  pupil  takes  the  consonant  and  places  it  in  the  blank  space 
before  a  phonogram,  which,  together  with  the  consonant,  completes  the  word. 

The  teacher  can  determine  at  a  glance  the  individual  child's  knowledge  of  phonetics  by  noting 
the  results  of  his  efforts  to  make  complete  words  on  his  card. 

The  card  offers  several  hundred  possible  combinations  and  covers  the  simple  phonetic  words 
taught  during  the  first  stages  of  the  development  of  reading.     Put  up  in  durable  box. 

PRICE,  PER  BOX,  $0.20;  MAILING  WEIGHT,  7  OZ. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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American  Community  Civics  for 
NeMr  York  State 

(Sec   lottraa].   May   Adv*.  for  descrlptlfitl) 

Supplementary  Reading  for  Third  or  Fourth  Year 

*'Two  Little  Southern  Sisters  anii  Their  Garden  Plays'' 

A  beautiful  new  reader  giving  work-play  to  dramatize  and  then  to  read  with  expres' 
sion — delightfully  different     You  will  want  it — order  now, 

'^Children's  Method"  Manual  and  Up<-to-Date  Readers 

For  Flr«t  iiad  Sccoad  Yc«r« 

Follows  the  best  modern  ideas  for  reading — words  and  stories  dramatized,  then  read 
with  joy.     Everybody  wants  this  series. 

''Camphell  &  Huiffaes  Arithmetics'* 

arc  sane,  practical — ^quantities  of  mental  drilK  abundant  cotierete  problems.      Plain 
type.    Daily  use  secures  expert  results.    Claimed  to  be  the  best  by  teachers  using  them, 

**Nlvers  Geoifraphtes" 

are  just  what  you  need.     Send  in  your  orders  now. 


HINDS.  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc. 

JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL  II  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Winning  a  Cause 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  THOMPSON  and  BIGWOOD,  Authors  of 

LEST  WE   FORGET 

America's  Part  in  the  World  War 

from  the  declaration  of  war  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Peace  Conference,  forms  the 
theme  of  this  new  book.  From  every  branch  of  the  service,  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  marines,  the  aviators,  the  authors  have  gathered  stories  of  pluck  and  heroism;  nor 
have  they  overlooked  the  work  of  the  secret  service,  of  civilians,  and  of  the  women 
in  hospital  and  factory.  Concurrent  military  and  political  events  during  Americans 
participation  In  the  war  have  been  admirably  treated. 

Much  important  documentary  material  has  been  reprinted.  Extracts 
fro  en  tho  letters  and  narratives  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  aviators  have 
been  included,  also  some  of  the  best  poetry  produced  by  the  war. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Please   mention   the      Journal"   when   currcspund.ng  with   advertisers. 
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ANTSrOUNCING 

Moore  Sk  Halli^an's 
Plant  Production 

Part    I^A  if  r  o  n  o  m  y 
Part  II— Horticulture 

By  Ransom  A,  Mooue^  Professor  of  Agronomy,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison » and  Ckaeli:* 
P*  Halligan,  B*  S*t  Professor  of  Landscape  Garden mg^  Michigan  Agricuitural  CoUegCt  East  Lan^og 

428  paiies.  210  illustrations 

THIS  instruction  in  Moore  & Halligan's  Plant  Production  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  is  practical,  and  of  immediate  application.  The 
book  is  designed  for  use  in  all  kinds  of  high  schools,  junior, 
regular,  and  senior,  which  offer  instruction  in  agriculture.  It  is 
particularly  adapted  to  vocaftional  schools.  Its  plan  conforms  to 
every  requirement  of  vocational  boards. 

How  It  Differs  from  Other  Textbooks 

1  Covers  [the  whole  field  of  plant  production— both  agro- 
nomy and  horticulture— and  not  merely  one  division  of  the 
subject  as  heretofore. 

2  Is  an  economical  purchase,  since  only  one  volume  is  nec- 
essary. 

3  Presents  only  methods  which  have  been  thoroughly  tried 
out  by. the  authors  in  many  years  of  successful  teaching, 

4  Provides  the  kind  of  practical  vocational  work  required 
by  the  Smith-Hughes  law. 

5  Necessitates  a  close  correlation  between  the  classroom  in- 
''  struction  and  everyday  affairs  of  life. 

6  Contains  an  [unusually  rich  and  numerous  collection  of  il- 
lustrations  with  captions  that  really  throw  light  on  the 
subject. 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 

PU<U€  mention  the  "Journal"  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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ADEQUATE  COMPENSATION  FOR  TEACHERS  IN 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

John  A.  H.  Keith,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa. 


IN  1915-16/  the  State  Normal  Schools 
of  this  country  received  $10,121,884 
for  support.  If  80%  of  this  amount 
were  spent  for  the  salaries  at  teachers, 
the  sum  thus  spent,  $8,097,507.20,  seems 
very  large.  But  this  sum  was  divided 
among  6,642  teachers,  thus  equaling  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $1,219.13. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
80%  is  the  correct  figure  or  not.  It  is 
probafcly  high  enough  for  all  schools 
whose  only  income  is  from  the  state. 
There  are,  however,  many  schools  whose 
term  and  other  fees  become  available  for 
purposes  of  support  in  addition  to  ap- 
propriations from  the  state  treasury. 
The  matter  may  be  pursued  a  bit  farther 
to  see  how  diflferent  sections  of  our 
coimtry  fare  under  the  h)'pothesis  of 
80%  of  support  money  going  into  salar- 
ies of  teachers.  The  figures  are  ar* 
ranged  from  data  given  in  Vol.  II  of 
the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1917,  pp.  447  and  452, 
and  relate  to  the  school  year  1915-1916. 
These  figures  are  probably  not  far 
from  the  correct  ones,  and  they  are 
probably  above  the  average.  I  know 
that  they  seem  to  belong  to  the  Lower 
Devonian  Era,  and  yet  they  compare 
most  favorably  with  $563.08,  the  aver- 


age annual  salary  of  all  public  school 
teachers  for  the  same  year.  And  they 
not  only  prove  that  the  Golden  Age  is  in 
the  future,  if  anywhere ;  they  ^how  that 
the  sage  advice  of  Horace  Greeley  has 
not  lost  its  value. 

I  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  getting 
reports  for  the  current  year  from  eleven, 
widely  scattered  normal  schools.  I  have 
grouped  these  by  sections  to  show  how 
the  actual  facts  compare  with  the  80% 
hypothesis.  The  table  follows  and  is 
self  explanatory. 

Comparing  now  the  average  annual 
salary  found  by  averaging  current  salar- 
ies at  eleven  schools  with  the  80%  hy- 
pothesis, the  present  actual  average 
salaries  are  found  to  be  $150.51,  or 
12.34%  higher  than  the  80%  hypothesis. 
But  the  h3rpothesis  is  worked  out  lor 
1915-1916,  and  three  opportunities  for 
war  time  increases  have  intervened. 
Therefore,  the  80%  hypothesis  is  prob- 
ably high  enough  for  present  facts. 

The  normal  school  teachers  of  Wis- 
consin (page  6  of  their  mimeographed 
statement  to  the  responsible  boards  and 
to  the  legislature)  quote  the  average 
annual  salaries  for  normal  school  teach- 
ers for  the  present  year — without  any 
reference  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  ser- 


TABLE  1. 

Received 

No.  of  for 

Section  of  Country                         Teachers  Support 

North  Atlantic  Division 1945  $2,088,534 

North  Central  Division 2233  4,181,034 

South  Atlantic  Division 823  941,858 

South  Central  Division 1030  1,416,894 

Western  Division 611  1,493,564 


80% 

of  Support 

Support     equals  Av- 

per         erage  An- 

Teacher  nual  Salarv 

$1,073        $  858.40 

1,882  1,505.60 

1,144  915.20 

1,375  1,100.00 

Digit24#LjO'l,955.20 

[iw] 
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TABLE  II. 

Salaries  at  Eleven  State  Normal  Schools 

January,  1919. 


No.  of 
Section  of  Country       Teachers 
North  Atlantic  States 

1 13 

2 11 

3 30 

4 22 


Total 
Annual 
Salaries 

$13,525.00 
13,575.00 
51,140.00 
28,150.00 


Average 

Annual 

Salary 

$1,040.38 
1,234.09 
1,704.66 
1,280.00 


No.  of 
Weeks 

38 
36 
39 
40 


Totals  &  Average  76  $106,390.00 
Southe»i  States 

5 15  $23,000.00 

6 29  24,835.00 

7 22  45,000.00 

8 18  26,334.32 

9 16  16,313.28 

10 43  59,059.17 


$1,399  +        2940 


Totals  &  Average 

A  Mid- West  School 
11 


143      $194,541.77 
$46,857.50 


35 


$1,313.32 
1,201.21 
2,045.45 
1,463.00 
1,019.58 
1,373.46 

$1,360.43 
$1,339.28 


47 
39 
42 
36 
32 
36 


Average 
Weekly 
Salary 

$27.38 
34.28 
43.71 
32.00 

$36.18 


$27.93 
30.80 
48.70 
40.63 
31.86 
38.15 


5958 


$32.65 
36  (1260)  $37.75 


Totals  &  Averages       254      $347,789.27        $1,360.64      10,158 


$34.23 


vice  rendered — as  $1,489  for  369  teach- 
ers in  Wisconsin,  or  $41.36  per  week  for 
36  weeks. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Surveys  and  Standards  of  the  National 
Council  of  Normal  School  Presidents 
and  Principals,  I  have  had  access  to  the 
working  sheets  of  some  fifteen  Self- 
Surveys.  The  average  annual  salary  of 
the  State  Normal  School  teachers,  re- 
vealed by  these  surveys,  is  a  little  above 
$1,500.  Schools  with  meagre  salaries 
are  sensitive  about  publicity.  There  are 
very  few  states  in  which  the  salaries  of 
normal  school  teachers  are  published  in 
any  form.  I  can  not  refrain  from  say- 
ing (parenthetically)  that  the  general 
public  doesn't  know  how  inadequate 
these  salaries  are. 

There  are  three  angles  from  which 
this  matter  of  salaries  may  be  viewed, — 
that  of  the  teachers  themselves,  that  of 
the  presidents  and  the  governing  boards, 
and  that  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 


latures of  the  several  states. .  The  latter 
are  not  usually  well  and  truly  informed 
on  the  matter,  nor  are  they  easily  inter- 
ested in  it.  The  fundamental  reason  for 
this  lack  of  interest  is  that  the  normal 
schools  are  removed  from  the  turbulent 
current  of  politics  in  the  several  states. 
Legislators  are  interested  in  public  edu- 
cation in  its  general  phases,  but  details 
are  usually  tiresome  to  them,  primarily 
because  there  is  no  excitement  about  it. 
Everyone  who  has  tried  to  get  salary  in- 
creases of  any  kind  from  a  legislature 
has  confessed  to  the  power  of  General 
Apathy, — the  winner  of  so  many  blood- 
less battles. 

The  governing  boards  and  the  execu- 
tive officers  are  usually  aware  of  the 
need  for  salary  increases,  but  they  have 
to  plan  their  campaigns  with  legisla- 
tures in  terms  of  what  they  think  they 
can  get  rather  than  in  terms  of  what 
they  know  they  ought  to  have.  It  is  easy 
to  criticise  this  attitude,  and  vet  it  has 
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brought  us  all  the  advance  that  has  been 
made.  All  of  the  straightforward  at- 
tempts to  get  what  governing  boards 
know  their  teachers  ought  to  have,  and 
of  whfch  I  have  had  personal  knowledge, 
have  come  to  naught.  The  great  and 
crushing  arguments  are  that  it  would 
create  a  precedent  that  would  bankrupt 
the  state,  and  that,  if  the  teachers  are 
not  content  to  work  for  the  salaries  they 
receive,  let  them  resign  and  go  else- 
where. It  is  difficult  for  the  teachers 
who  have  worked  with  unfailing  devo- 
tion for  the  fundamental  welfare  of  the 
state  to  appreciate  this  all  too  frequent 
legislative  attitude. 

Every  normal  school  executive  knows 
that  he  is  losing  teachers  all  the  while 
because  of  inability  to  pay  reasonably 
adequate  salaries.  This  causes  chagrin, 
pain,  and  disquietude  of  soul  for  which 
no  specific  has  yet  been  discovered,  but 
which  is  intensified  by  the  equally  cerr 
tain  knowledge  that  he  cannot  command 
the  services  of  the  people  who  by  train- 
ing and  experience  in  public  school  work 
are  best  fitted  to  carry  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  next  generation  of  teachers. 
What  can  a  president  do,  say,  when  in 
search  of  a  man  to  organize  a  Rural 
School  Department  in  his  school,  having 
available  $1,800  as  salary  inducement  to 
offer  to  men  who  receive  from  $2,500  to 
$4,000?  What  is  he  to  do,  say,  when  he 
can  offer  only  $2,500  to  the  Principal  of 
the  Training  School,  and  when  the  men 
who  are  qualified  to  fill  the  position  al- 
ready command  salaries  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000.  He  does  the  best  he  can,  partial- 
ly recovers  after  awhile,  and  decides  to 
take  it  up  with  his  governing  board 
again,  and  go  again  to  the  legislature. 

Those  who  are  to  discuss  this  paper 
will  present  the  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  teachers  themselves,  and 
they  will  probably  be  able  to  convince 
you  that  mankind  has  been  very  unkind 
to  them.  They  may  also  be  able  to  sug- 
gest some  principles  of  salary  adjust- 
ment which  will  be  effective  with  the 
public  generally  and  with  legislatures. 
In  particular,  they  may  be  able  to  tell 
you  what  salaries  would  satisfy  the  nor- 
mal school  teachers  of  this  country  at 
the  present  time. 


A  salary  schedule  is  not  a  contract  or 
binding  obligation  until  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  power  which  provides 
the  money.  This  means  that  salary 
schedules  for  normal  school  teachers 
must  be  adopted  by  legislatures  before 
they  become  binding  contracts.  This,  in 
turn,  means  that  the  schedule  must  be 
written  into  the  law.  When  thus  written 
into  the  law,  it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  an  established  custom,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  change,  as  state  offi- 
cers have  learned,  as  governmental  em- 
ployees of  all  grades  have  learned, — 
through  exceeding  great  grief.  During 
a  period  of  decreasing  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  monetary  unit,  such  a  fixed 
schedule  always  works  injustice  to  the 
employee.  If  the  movement  starts  the 
other  way,  those  who  guard  the  public 
purse  are  eager  to  reduce  taxes,  and 
salary  schedules  are  easy  prey  to  this 
eagerness.  The  matter  cannot  be  han- 
dled satisfactorily  by  minimum  wages, 
for  the  tendency  of  the  minimum  wage 
is  always  toward  the  establishment  of 
itself  as  the  prevailing  wage.  Salary 
schedules  by  governing  boards  which  are 
dependent  upon  other  bodies  for  their 
funds  are  at  best  temporary  arrange- 
ments which  are  successful  only  until  a 
crisis  arises.  Budgetary  schedules  are 
difficult  of  adjustment  and  rarely  have 
the  binding  force  of  law.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  never  been  willing  to  have 
written  into  the  law  any  normal  school 
salary  schedule  that  could  have  passed 
the  legislature;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  legislature  has  shown  equal  retic- 
ence about  the  schedule  that  was  satis- 
factory to  me.  It  should  be  clearly  kept 
in  mind  that  any  salary  schedule  that 
doesn't  amount  to  a  contract  is,  in  a  last 
analysis,  only  a  generous  wish. 

There  is  another  difficulty  with  salary 
schedules.  They  must  either  be  auto- 
matic or  else  somebody  must  say  that 
the  employee  under  consideration  is 
worthy  of  the  increase.  The  automatic 
schedule  creates  a  maximum  of  injustice 
by  its  predetermined  mechanism.  It  has 
not  proved  satisfactory  to  those  who 
have  been  its  beneficiaries.  If  the 
schedule  is  not  automatic,  a  great  re- 
sponsibility is  placed  on  the  executive, 
and  teachers  are  apparently  unhappy  be- 
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cause  the  responsibility  is  not  theirs  in- 
dividually. It  was  the  wise,  though 
crusty,  Carlyle  who  said:  "There  is  al- 
ways a  dark  spot  in  our  sunshine;  it  is 
even  the  shadow  of  ourselves." 

No  salary  schedule  can  be  a  perma- 
nent affair.  The  fluctuations  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  money  unit  forbid. 
The  proportionate  share  which  wages  is 
of  total  production  also  fluctuates,  and 
with  it  there  should  be  fluctuations  in 
the  compensation  of  teachers.  And  there 
are  great  economic  drifts, — world  move- 
ments for  which  no  one  person  or  nation 
is  responsible,  and  great  cataclysmic- 
wealth-destroying  events  such  as  wars 
and  disasters  and  ravages  of  disease, — 
all  of  which  have  influence  upon  the  rate 
of  compensation  for  services  of  all 
kinds, — increasing  some  and  decreasing 
others.  There  are  also  ideals  and  values 
which  aflfect  relative  rates  of  compensa- 
tion. All  of  these  forces  are  beyond  the 
control  of  schedule-making  bodies  and 
yet  have  their  influence  upon  rates  of 
compensation. 

After  ten  years' .  experience  as  a  Yior- 
mal  school  teacher,  twelve  years  as  a 
normal  school  executive,  and  some  oc- 
casional contacts  with  efforts  to  in- 
crease salaries,  I  have  reached  a  few 
conclusions  which  are  put  forth  in  a 
tentative  way  as  centers  for  discussion. 

I.  The  salaries  of  normal  school 
teachers  should  be  sufficient  to  command 
the  services  of  those  teachers  best  quali- 
fied by  native  ability,  training  and  teach- 
ing experience  to  initiate  the  oncoming 
generation  of  teachers  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  art. 

II.  After  employment,  these  salaries 
should  increase  so  that  the  individual 
teacher  would  have  sufficient  resources 
to  study,  travel,  and  dabble  in  other  oc- 
cupations from  time  to  time. 

III.  These  salaries  will  have  to  be 
stated  in  terms  of  a  unit  whose  purchas- 
ing power  in  constantly  fluctuating. 

With  reference  to  the  first  proposi- 
tion: Salaries  of  teachers  are  relative, 
— not  absolute.  The  cost  of  living  is 
relative, — not  absolute.  The  scale  or 
mode  of  living  is  relative, — not  absolute. 
The  wealth  of  the  community  is  a  large 
factor.  One  would  not  expect  a  state 
with  $670  of  wealth  per  capita  to  pay  as 


large  salaries  to  its  teachers  as  does  a 
state  with  $3,350  of  wealth  per  capita, 
and  it  doesn't.  The  economic  surplus  is 
a  factor  of  great  moment.  But,  be  the 
conditions  what  they  may,  the  institu- 
tion which  is  to  prepare  the  ever  on- 
coming generation  of  teachers  should  be 
able  to  command  the  services  of  those 
best  fitted  for  the  task.  This  means 
financial  ability  to  equal  the  best  salaries 
paid  in  the  public  school  system.  It 
does  not  mean  equal  salaries  for  all  nor- 
mal school  teachers  any  more  than  it 
means  equal  salaries  for  all  public  school 
teachers.  The  opportunity  for  genuine 
service  must  ever  be  an  inducement  to 
qualified  people  to  enter  upon  teaching 
in  a  normal  school.  It  will  be  a  sad  day 
for  public  education,  if  the  day  ever 
comes,  when  normal  school  teachers  are 
actuated  more  by  salary  considerations 
than  by  the  desire  to  be  of  service. 

Regarding  the  second  proposition: 
Teaching  in  a  normal  school  should 
hold  out  some  inducements,  some  in- 
centives to  keep  the  soul  alive  and  grow- 
ing. These  incentives  should  be  both 
monetary  and  professional, — so  that  the 
occupation  has  a  future  which  the  teach- 
er strives  to  secure.  It  is  through  such 
striving  that  growth  comes.  Over  and 
beyond  the  reasonable  current  expenses 
of  living  there  should  be  a  surplus  for 
the  teacher.  This  surplus  should  be  lai^ 
enough  to  permit  some  form  of  system- 
atic saving  against  the  needs  of  that  day 
when  desires  fail  and  death  comes  not. 
This  surplus  should  also  supply  the 
means  for  travel,  for  further  study,  for 
recreation,  and  for  participation  in  the 
organized  life  of  society.  Any  teacher 
who  shows  a  disposition  to  use  this  sur- 
plus to  run  a  dairy,  a  chicken  ranch,  or 
a  moving  picture  house  should  be  warn- 
ed once.  Any  teacher  who  invests  this 
surplus  in  mining  stock  or  market  mar- 
gins shouldn't  even  be  warned. 

Regarding  the  third  proposition:  Lit- 
tle needs  be  said.  Teachers,  executives, 
governing  boards,  and  taxing  bodies 
should  honestly  accept  the  fact  of 
fluctuating  purchasing  power.  The  teach- 
er should  not  expect  to  have  a  salary 
which  equals  a  constant  purchasing  pow- 
er. We  should  all  like  to  be  assured  of 
an    economic    relationship,  ^qK^^^  Mich 
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that  it  would  assure  us  of  a  constantly 
increasing  purchasing  power.  If  we 
consult  our  preferences,  we  should  pre- 
fer that  the  increases  be  in  geometrical 
progression.  Our  social  organization 
(including  the  economic,  of  course)  has 
reached  the  stage  of  interdependence  at 
which  it  is  impossible  that  losses  shall 
not  be  widely  distributed.  The  destruc- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  recent  world  war, 
the  destruction  of  potential  wealth 
through  death  and  the  forced  dislocation 
of  populations,  and  the  reduced  produc- 
tion of  certain  forms  of  wealth  in  order 
that  things  needed  in  war  might  be  pro- 
duced in  larger  quantities  means,  in  a 
last  analysis,  that  every  one  must  tem- 
porarily have  a  lessened  portion  of 
wealth.  Even  unborn  generations  must 
pay  their  tribute  to  this  latest  exaction 
of  the  God  of  War. 

But  we,  in  this  land,  are  wondrously 
rich.  We  can  do  almost  anything  we 
wish  to  do.  We  are  not  only  the  rich- 
est nation  that  ever  existed, — our  wealth 
is  increasing  at  an  astounding  rate.  Bar- 
ring possible  intervening  accidents,  our 
wealth  will  have  doubled  itself  in  twelve 
years.  (In  the  eight  years  from  1904 
to  1912,  the  taxable  wealth  increased 
from  $100,000,000,000  to  $175,000,000,- 
OOO.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  Bulletin 
on  Estimated  Valuation  of  National 
Wealth,  p.  18.)  The  most  important 
question  before  our  nation  is :  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  this  unexampled 
wealth?  I,  for  one,  believe  in  investing 
a  liberal  part  of  the  surplus  in  present 
and  future  social  welfare.  I  have  no 
complete  programme  to  offer,  and,  if  I 
did  have  one,  this  is  not  the  proper  oc- 
casion on  which  to  present  it.  But  it  is 
proper  to  present  here  the  claim  of  the 
normal  school  to  an  increased  millage 
of  this  rapidly  increasing  wealth, — not 
for  the  sake  of  the  normal  school  as  an 
institution, — ^not  for  the  sake  of  normal 
school  teachers  as  individuals  or  as  a 
class, — ^but  solely  for  assuring  that  bet- 
ter civilization  for  which  the  whole 
world  yearns,  which  can  come  into  be- 
ing only  through  better  individuals,  and 
to  which  better  teaching  is  related  as 
cause  to  effect. 

If  I  could  have  my  meek  and  humble 
will  in  the  matter,  the  following  salary 


arrangement  would  become  effective  for 
normal  school  teachers  at  once.  I  would 
not  guarantee  the  retention  of  all  present 
teachers,  nor  of  any  that  might  be  select- 
ed as  their  successors.  And  I  should 
want  to  reserve  the  right  to  modify  these 
arrangements  from  time  to  time  in  terms 
of  the  great  variables  already  mentioned 
and  also  to  go  beyond  the  limits  which 
are  set  up  whenever  "the  good  of  the 
order"  demanded  it,  because  every  nor- 
mal school  executive  knows  that,  even 
among  normal  school  teachers,  "there 
are  teachers  and  teachers." 

Here,  then,  is  my  present  conception 
of  adequate  compensation  for  normal 
school  teachers,  based  on  the  thirty--six 
week  year: 

CLASS  I. 

Critic  (Room  or  Grade)  Teachers,  as- 
sistants in  drawing,  music,  physical  edu- 
cation, library,  and  all  otiher  subjects 
usually  taught  in  a  normal  school. 

Qualifications — Four  years  of  work 
of  collegiate  grade  beyond  a  standard 
high  school  course,  and  at  least  five 
years  of  public  school  experience. 

Salary  Range— From  $1,200  to  $2,250 
per  year. 

Increases — From  $100  to  $150  per 
year. 

CLASS  II. 

Supervisory  Teachers,  including  su- 
pervisors of  practice  teaching,  music, 
drawing,  physical  education,  library,  etc. 

Qualifications — ^As  above  with  at  least 
four  years  of  experience  in  a  normal 
school  and  at  least  one  additional  year 
of  professional  study. 

Salary  Range— From  $1,600  to  $3,000 
per  year. 

Increases — From  $100  to  $150  yer 
year. 

CLASS  III. 

Heads  of  Departments,  i.  e.,  persons 
who  plan  the  work  for  a  number  of  oth- 
er teachers  in  a  given  subject,  such  as 
English,  History,  Foreign  Language, 
Mathematics,  etc. 

Qualifications — ^As  in  Qass  I,  plus  at 
least  three  years  additional  study  and  at 
least  six  years  of  normal  school  exper- 
ience. 

Salary  Range— From  $2,400  to  $4,500 
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Increases — From  $150  to  $200  per 
year. 

CLASS  IV. 

Directors  of  the  Training  Department, 
Rural  School  Department,  Music  De- 
partment, Commercial  Department,  etc., 
including  Deans,  on  condition  that  these 
are  real  departments  demanding  ad- 
ministrative abilities  (not  mere  courses). 

Qualifications — As  in  Class  I,  plus 
three  years  of  advanced  study  in  the 
special  field,  and  four  years  of  executive 
experience. 

Salary  Range— From  $3,000  to  $5,000 
per  year. 

Increases— From  $200  to  $300  per 
year. 

Leaves  of  absence  without  salary  may 
be  earned  by  teaching  in  the  Summer 
School,  provided  that  no  teacher  may 
teach  in  more  than  three  successive  sum- 


mer schools  without  taking  advantage, 
for  the  purpose  of  study  or  travel,  of 
the  leave  of  absence  thus  earned. 

Every  seventh  year  of  continuous  or 
aggregate  service  shall  be  granted  teach- 
ers as  a  Sabbatical  leave  with  one-half 
salary,  provided  the  time  be  spent  in 
study  related  to  the  teacher's  work  or  in 
travel. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  foregoing 
proposals  put  normal  school  teaching  on 
a  much  higher  plane  than  it  has  hiUier- 
to  occupied.  That  is  where  it  belongs 
by  virtue  of  its  general  intellectual  char- 
acter and  by  virtue,  also,  of  its  funda- 
mental social  values.  And  while  it  is 
well  understood  that  this  arrangement 
is  beyond  the  immediate  ability  of  any 
school  in  the  land,  I  believe  it  will  com- 
mend itself  to  everybody  as  a  reasonable 
ideal  for  whose  realization  we  can  all 
work  devotedly. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  PUPILS  RESPECT  FOR  PROPERLY 
CONSTITUTED  AUTHORITY 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Fosdich,  Masten  Park  High  School,  Buffalo 


IN  times  of  unrest  like  the  present,  the 
most  comfortable  thing  for  one  to 
do  is  to  imitate  the  ostrich,  bury  the 
head,  metaphorically  speaking,  in  the 
nearest  sand  pile  and  neither  see,  hear  nor 
sense  anything,  especially  anything  dis- 
agreeable. But  we  cannot  all  be  ostrich- 
es, though  the  temptation  to  transmigrate 
our  daily  existence  in  that  direction  pro- 
bably comes  to  all  of  us.  It  is  un- 
deniable, at  present,  there  is  sweeping 
over  the  country,  over  the  entire  world 
in  fact,  a  wave  of  disrespect  for  author- 
ity. If  it  affected  only  the  older  people, 
that  is  those  whose  age  would  presup- 
pose some  lingering  fragment  of  gray 
matter, — somewhat  atrophied  it  is  true, 
— the  condition  would  not  be  so  serious. 
Time  and  a  series  of  first-class  funerals, 
more  or  less  continued,  would  gradually 
effect  a  cure.  But  the  younger,  by  hered- 
ity and  environment,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample are  being  rapidly  imbued  with  the 
same  spirit.  Our  boys  and  girls  have  be- 
come infected  with  the  identical  virus 
and  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
that  confront  a  genuine  educator  to-day 


is  how  to  combat  and  reaction  this  wide- 
spread disaffection. 

The  first  difficulty  that  faces  us  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  large  modicum  of 
duly  constituted  authority  that  is  not 
worthy  of  respect.  The  business  of  our 
schools  is  to  teach  pupils  to  think  and 
having  thought  to  come  to  definite  con- 
clusions. It  does  not  take  much  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  to 
recognize  most  decided  deficiencies  men- 
tal, moral  and  otherwise,  in  some  of 
those  who  sit  in  the  seats  of  power. 
Noting  these,  respect  gradually  vanishes 
and  into  the  vacuum  thus  caused  rush 
disrespect,  criticism,  contempt.  Now, 
the  discussion  of  this  topic  gets  down  to 
this  solid  basis.  We  have  properly  con- 
stituted authority  as  every  well  regulated 
democracy  should  have.  It  is  an  axio- 
matic fact  that  some  having  office  are 
neither  worthy  of  nor  entitled  to  respect. 
It  is  also  axiomatic  that  our  pupils  judge 
authority  by  the  persons  exercising  it 
Therefore  how  are  we  to  teach  our 
pupils  respect  in  these  circumstances? 
Some  may  say  ^J^^^i^y  igoi^^f  e^one. 
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Oh,  yes  it  can !  Was  any  hard  problem 
left  to  the  schools  that  was  not  solved 
and  solved  successfully?  Did  the  schools 
"fall  down''  on  any  proposition  that  has 
been  recently  put  up  to  them?  Were 
their  efforts  negligible  in  Red  Cross 
Campaigns,  in  the  drive  for  the  United 
War  Work  Activities,  in  the  strenuous 
plans  that  led  to  the  success  of  four  Lib- 
erty I^ans?  When  our  co-operation  was 
asked  we  furnished  enthusiasm,  nerve, 
pluck  that  carried  all  these  "over  the 
top"  with  a  rush.  There  is  no  proposi- 
tion too  hard  for  us,  not  even  the  one 
under  consideration. 

How  to  teach  our  pupils  respect  for 
properly  constituted  authority. 

First — Counteract  so  far  as  possible 
the  influences  of  about  70%  of  the 
homes. 

If  ever  there  was  properly  constituted 
authority,  the  setting  for  it  is  found  in 
the  homes.  When  there  is  entrusted  to 
Father  and  Mother  a  new  life  there  goes 
with  that  trust  a  parental  jurisdiction 
that  reaches  out  to  eternity.  It  is  fitly 
called  jus  divinum.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact,  however,  that  in  a  great  majority  of 
homes  that  prerogative  is  not  fully  recog- 
nized, or,  if  recognized,  is  inadequately 
or  wrongly  used.  One  of  the  inalien- 
able rights  inherent  in  childhood  is 
the  right  of  obedience  to  parents, 
enforced  obedience  if  necessary.  No 
one  knows  so  well  as  the  teacher  how 
few  enjoy  that  inestimable  privilege.  The 
natural  sequence  is  reversed.  The  child 
becomes  the  boss — the  word  is  used  ad- 
visedly— and  Daddy  and  Mother  the 
willing  bosses.  That  is  endurable,  nay  even 
pleasurable,  while  the  child  is  young, 
very  young,  but  it  cannot  relapse  into  a 
continued  performance  without  some- 
what dire  results.  Host  of  us  who  have 
children,  can  recall  the  fateful  time  when 
a  decision  had  to  be  made  whether  there 
should  be  baby  rule  or  parental  rule; 
whether  in  other  words  the  child  should 
be  the  one  in  authority  or  be  a  willing 
subject  amenable  to  fair  restrictions 
and  gladly  recognize  that  fact.  Do  you 
remember  that  day?  We  had  reasoned 
and  argued  in  vain.  Something  else  was 
necessary.  How  we  sidestepped  vigor- 
ously for  a  time  and  how  we  did  hate  to 
face  the  issue.    Well,  what  was  the  out- 


come? Either  there  began  to  be  in- 
culcated into  the  immature  mind  a  feel- 
ing of  love  and  respect  for  the  wise 
parents  who  with  affection  unspeakable 
were  patiently  caring  for  the  biggest, 
best  investment  God  ever  committed  to 
their  charge  or  else  there  commenced  a 
period  when  the  youngster  realized  that 
Daddy  and  Mother  were  easy  marks, 
that  their  authority  was  a  sham,  that  a 
howl  at  the  right  moment  or  a  sulk  at  an 
opportune  time  would  knock  all  opposi- 
tion to  its  wishes  higher  than  an  aero- 
plane in  the  hands  of  a  Skillful  ace. 
When  a  few  years,  not  many  are  needed, 
go  by  in  such  an  environment  uncor- 
rected, naturally  but  very  surely  respect 
for  all  prohibitions  wanes  and  we  have 
a  little,  untutored  barbarian  to  deal  with, 
a  Bolshevik  in  embryo. 

Now  comes  the  teacher's  opyportunity. 
This  untrained  bit  of  humanity,  im- 
patient of  restraint,  restive  under  restric- 
tions, comes  to  the  kindergarten  or  the 
lowest  elementary  grade.  Bit  by  bit  there 
must  be  implanted  into  that  child's  mind 
certain  new  ideas.  He  must  understand 
from  the  beginning  .  that  above  his 
fancies,  his  wishes,  there  exist  certain 
fixed  standards  that  must  mould  his  life, 
that  the  "Golden  Rule"  and  due  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others  are  still  domin- 
ating forces  in  the  world,  that  individ- 
ualism cannot  supplant  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,  that  authority  is 
to  be  respected  primarily  as  a  principle, 
not  because  of  the  personality  of  those 
exerting  it.  And  these  with  kindred 
truths,  so  expressed  and  taught  as  to  fit 
his  mental  caliber,  must  be  his  meat  and 
drink  throughout  his  entire  school  life. 

Skill,  wisdom,  tact,  infinite  tact  are  re- 
quired, but  if  the  best  equipped,  the  most 
alert,  the  best  paid  teachers  begin  the 
work  and  it  is  carried  forward  by  the 
more  advanced  instructors,  the  pernic- 
ious tendencies  encouraged  or  tolerated 
by  foolish  parents  will  be  diverted  into 
proper  channels.  These  pupils  of  ours 
are  intensly  loyal  to  their  teachers,  to 
their  schools,  and  you  have  found  time 
and  again  that  when  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  a  question  of  fact  or 
a  mooted  proposition  involving  right  and 
wrong,  the  word  of  the  teacher  naturally 
stood  the  test  of  the  child's  reason  and 
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therefore  was  accepted  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  parent.  Get  the  wise  teacher, 
the  tactful  teacher,  the  sympathetic 
teacher,  and  such  only,  and  we  shall  see 
the  influences  of  abrogated  parental 
rights,  nullified  parental  authority  grad- 
ually fade  away  and  become  only  a 
dream,  an  obliterated  fancy. 

Second — Seek  to  instil  constantly  into 
the  minds  of  our  pupils  ideals  that  are 
lofty,  upbuilding  and  sane. 

The  word  "sane"  is  used  purposely. 
There  are  so-called  ideals  that  are  neith- 
er high  nor  elevating  but  are  most  de- 
cidedly debasing  and  destructive.  We 
are  reading  of  some  such  daily.  From 
all  aims  of  that  kind  "good  Lord  deliver 
us."  Every  one,  old  or  young,  has  some 
vision,  for  the  fulfillment  of  which  he  is 
constantly  looking.  It  may  be  to  be- 
come a  whole  "Wild  West  Show,"  a  de- 
tective, an  alderman,  a  judge  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  Among  the  girls  we  find  hopes 
scattered  among  movie  artists,  Red 
Cross  auto  drivers,  actresses  and  so  on, 
likewise  ad  infinitum.  Early  in  life  the 
basic  principle  of  choice  is  either  pleas- 
ure, excitement,  change  or  publicity. 
These  different  phases  of  intellectual 
evolution  are  very  interesting  to  study 
and  more  interesting  to  utilize  for  our 
purpose.  To  laugh  at  or  in  any  way 
ridicule  a  child's  pet  ambition  is  to  com- 
mit a  grievous  error.  Never  again  will 
the  former  confidence  between  the  ridi- 
culer  and  the  ridiculed  be  re-established. 
Gone  forever  is  the  opportunity  to  grad- 
ually change  the  childish  ideal  step  by 
step  to  something  that  is  more  suitable. 
Here  as  before  the  greatest  burden  lies 
upon  the  teacher  of  the  so-called  lower 
grades.  For  if  this  process  of  elimin- 
ating these  premature  ambitions  of  life 
is  begun  in  a  simple,  tactful  way  in  very 
early  childhood  and  higher  aims  are  first 
hinted  at,  then  openly  suggested  to  the 
child,  the  work  of  the  school  in  after 
years  is  made  much  easier.  It  has  a 
good  foundation  on  which  to  build. 
Elimination  of  the  lower  with  sugges- 
tions of  the  higher  are  two  great  factors 
in  getting  the  child  headed  right. 

But  it  is  in  the  high  school  that  the 
impress  of  lofty  ideals  can  be  carried 
most  rapidly  to  the  desired  end.  The 
age  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  is  an  in- 


terrogative, a  susceptible  one.  They  want 
to  know  the  reason  of  things — why  such 
an  economic  policy  is  allowed,  why  some 
men  are  put  in  office,  what  really  is  suc- 
cess in  life,  is  wrong  ever  justifiable.  It 
is  to  this  everlasting  "why"  and  "what" 
of  these  minds  that  sane  answers  must 
be  given.  It  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is 
criminal  to  eternally  condone,  to  excuse, 
to  sidestep  or,  to  use  an  expression  of 
that  great  American  who  so  recently 
passed  over,  "to  pussy  foot."  Calmly, 
with  great  care  and  keenness  of  vision 
there  should  be  presented  the  lofty  ideals 
that  influence  all  good  men  and  women; 
that  filled  to  the  full  the  souls  of  our 
heroes  who  founded  this  nation  and 
made  the  word  American  synonymous 
with  freedom ;  that  while  all  men  are  not 
created  equal  it  should  be  our  aim  to 
give  all  equal  chance,  and  that  those  who 
are  temporarily  in  authority  are  entitled 
to  our  respect  because  we  chose  them 
to  be  our  officials  and  because  they  must 
have  made  good  use  of  their  opportun- 
ities. They  will  respond  to  this  teach- 
ing and  "will  highly  resolve"  that  au- 
thority should  be  respected  and  if  the 
men  in  power  are  not  first  class  in  every 
respect,  by  the  votes  of  men  and  women 
actuated  by  high  ideals  and  exalted  pa- 
triotism, they  will  be  relegated  to  a  well 
earned  oblivion. 

Third — Give  a  concrete  example  of 
what  properly  constituted  authority  real- 
ly means.  Perhaps  that  would  be  better 
changed  to  this.  Be  a  concrete  example 
of  what  properly  constituted  authority 
really  means. 

There  is  no  use  of  counteracting  the 
false  ideas  of  all  the  homes  this  side  of 
Vladivostok,  nor  of  holding  up  lofty 
ideals  hourly,  daily,  all  the  time,  unless 
we  ourselves  by  our  every  day  life  arc 
fair,  just,  fit  exponents  of  power.  Our 
efforts  will  fail  as  they  ought  to  and  we 
shall  only  add  to  the  disrespect  that  our 
pupils  naturally  have.  No  teacher  has 
any  right  to  hold  his  position  who  does 
not  represent  at  all  times  those  qualities 
that  commend  themselves  to  his  boys  and 
girls.  When  I  use  the  terms  "he"  and 
"his"  I  do  not  by  any  means  exclude  the 
"she"  and  "her'  in  the  discussion.  It  is 
like  the  good  old  clergyman  who  spdoe 
continually  of  ^'^ffg|^5^^0(^  sermon 
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and  then  apparently  discovering  some 
feminine  expressions  of  approval  at  the 
constant  flaying  of  the  men  hastened  to 
add  "but  you  must  remember  in  all  these 
cases  the  brethren  embrace  the  sisters." 
So  let  me  repeat,  no  teacher  is  fit  to  have 
pupils  under  his  care  who  does  not  per- 
sonify to  them  the  highest  type  of  man- 
hood or  womanhood.  Abas  the  instruc- 
tor who  glories  in  precept  but  ignores 
practice.  What  must  a  virile  boy  think 
of  one  temporarily  in  control  of  him  by 
virtue  of  his  age,  his  learning  or  his  pull 
whom  he  knows  to  be  partial  in  his  deal- 
ings, biased  in  his  decisions,  uncertain  in 
his  judgment?  Does  he  not  naturally 
revolt  from  such  an  exhibition  of  fan- 
cied supremacy  and  learn  quickly  in  this 
fast  age  to  despise  all  that  it  stands  for? 
Perhaps  you  say  that  he  will  soon  out- 
grow the  influence  of  that  single  ex- 
ample. My  friends,  call  up  your  own 
school  days.  Bring  to  mind  the  various 
men  and  women  to  whom  you  looked  for 
guidance  and  inspiration.  What  is  it 
that  stands  out  most  prominently  in  your 
memory?  Two  characters,  unless  you 
were  more  fortunate  than  most  of  us. 
One  a  teacher  unworthy  the  name,  a  per- 
fect example  of  prejudice,  of  petty  spite, 
which  was  vented  on  the  pupils.  One 
who  sought  to  control  you  when  he  could 
not  control  himself.  One  who  sought  to 
be  a  little  tin  god  on  wheels  and  expect- 
ed a  certain  amount  of  adulation  which 
none  of  you,  if  you  were  boys  of  spirit, 
ever  gave.  Do  you  remember  such  a 
man,  such  a  woman?  Most  of  us  do  and 
we  grew  mighty  restive  under  any  re- 
straint that  such  an  one  could  exercise. 

"Look  on  this  picture,  then  on  that." 
Most  of  us  recall  one  whose  memory 
is  sacred  to  us  after  these  many  years. 
His  sole  ambition  was  the  good  of  his 
boys  and  girls  and  for  them  he  worked 
day  and  night.  He  was  one  who  would 
never  stoop  to  an  unworthy  action,  not 
even  to  accomplish  a  laudable  purpose. 
He  was  interested  in  everything  that 
concerned  those  under  him.  His  heart, 
filled  with  sympathy  for  young  life,  was 
ever  open  to  help,  to  counsel,  to  raise  up. 
He  invited  our  confidence  by  his  life  not 
by  his  words.  We  went  to  him  with  our 
perplexities,  whether  a  question  of  les- 
sons, of  athletics,  of  etiquette,  or  love 


and  he  listened  and  helped.  Do  you  re- 
member such  an  one.  Do  you?  Thank 
God  most  of  us  do.  And  we  recall  how 
his  influence  gave  us  the  greatest  uplift 
that  we  had  ever  known.  We  broke 
loose  once  in  a  while.  All  boys  do  ex- 
cept the  milk  and  water  variety,  those 
goodie,  goodie  chaps  who  are  too  soft 
to  be  dependable  anywhere.  When  we 
"came  to,"  as  the  saying  is,  and  realized 
how  it  would  affect  that  brave  soul  who 
was  so  much  to  us,  how  we  felt !  Sack- 
cloth and  ashes  were  not  in  it  with  us. 
But  we  took  our  medicine  like  men  and 
deep  in  our  boyish  hearts  loved  him  the 
more  for  the  added  restrictions  he  placed 
upon  us.  Grand  old  character,  dead 
years  ago.  While  his'  words  are  prac- 
tically forgotten  his  life  remains  a  con- 
trolling power  ever  tending  upword. 

My  friends,  we  may  talk  to  our  pupils 
till  the  cows  "come  home,"  we  may 
preach  and  orate  until  Gaibriel's  horn  in- 
troduces the  day  of  doom  and  it  will  ac- 
complish nothing  for  their  permanent 
uplift  toward  personal  and  civic  right- 
eousness unless  we  live  it  day  and  night, 
aye,  live  it  as  in  the  sight  of  God  him- 
self. 

No  really  great  movement  was  ever 
born  in  a  band  wagon.  Their  founda- 
tions were  laid  in  the  quiet  thought,  the 
deep  faith  of  a  few  brave  hearts  whose 
vision  extended  far  beyond  the  present 
Legends  tells  us  that  Minerva  sprang 
full  panoplied  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
History  reveals  to  us  no  such  sudden 
creation.  It  was  in  the  summer  when  a 
young  man  was  called  from  his  vacation 
in  Maine  to  go  to  the  Mexican  frontier 
and  inspect  the  conditions  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  stationed  there.  What  he 
found  there,  as  stated  in  his  report  to 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  is  almost 
beyond  belief.  There  had  been  born  in 
the  minds  of  some  thinking  men  in 
authority  the  idea  that  the  best  soldier 
was  a  clean  soldier,  clean  mentally, 
morally,  physically,  and  the  story  of  con- 
ditions in  Texas  accentuated  this  belief. 
Steps  were  quietly  taken  to  safeguard 
our  boys.  The  new  thought  spread  at 
first  slowly,  then  quite  rapidly,  then  with 
almost  lightning  speed  as  cantonment 
after  cantonment  was  established.  How 
stringent   regulations   embodied   in   mil- 
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itary  rules  came  thick  and  fast  until 
those  great  camps  became  safer  for  our 
boys  than  the  average  college.  Over- 
seas went  the  same  care  and  it  is  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  United  States 
that  it  was  the  first  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world  that  used  its  power,  spent 
money  without  limit,  unmeasura'ble  ef- 
fort to  make  and  keep  our  soldiers  fit. 
Was  it  successful?     Did  it  pay? 

Early  last  summer  there  came  from 
General  Pershing  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  our  boys  at  the 
front  a  message  asking  for  two  thou- 
sand men  to  volunteer  for  "the  most 
dangerous  service  of  the  war."  Four 
thousand  men  had  just  come  back  from 
the  trenches  and  were  having  a  rest  sp'ell 
back  of  the  lines.  For  eight  days  they 
had  been  in  hell,  under  constant  fire,  in 
continuous  fighting.  They  surely  de- 
served a  respite  if  ever  men  did.  They 
were  ordered  out  as  if  for  inspection  and 
the  wishes  of  General  Pershing  made 
known  to  them.  "The  General  wants 
two  thousand  of  you  men  to  volunteer 
for  one  of  the  most  hazardous  duties  of 
the  war.  As  many  of  you  as  will  vol- 
unteer step  two  paces  to  the  front." 
Four  thousand  men  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  stepped  forward,  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  American  spirit.  The  Gen- 
eral detailed  half  this  number  and  then 
said:  "You  are  hereby  ordered  to  leave 
for  Paris  to-night  and  two  days  from 
now  march  in  the  great  procession  in 
honor  of  Layfayette."  "Most  hazardous 
duty  of  the  war?"  Had  someone  lied? 
Wait  a  moment.  For  eight  days  they 
had  been  in  hell.  Now  they  were  to  go 
to  .Paris,  Paris  the  beautiful,  Paris  the 
seductive,  where  loveliness  and  tempta- 
tion walk  hand  in  hand.  They  paraded 
throligh  streets  crowded  with  people 
whose  admiration  and  applause  were 
unstinted.  The  multitude  vied  with  one 
another  to  do  them  honor.  At  one  o'clock 
they  were  dismissed  for  the  day  with 
this  brief  order:  "Be  at  the  station  at 
six  o'clock  to-night  to  entrain  for  the 
front."  Five  hours  of  liberty  in  a  city 
which  seemingly  could  not  do  enough 
for  them,  which  lavished  upon  them  at- 
tentions and  expressions  of  affection 
without  limit.  Five  hours  amid  snares 
and    pitfalls,    enjoying    this    wonderful 


freedom.  The  time  passed  all  too  quick- 
ly. Singly  and  in  groups  they  began  to 
assemble  at  the  station.  At  six  o'clock 
when  they  were  lined  up  and  the  roll  call 
taken  how  many  of  the  two  thousand 
think  you  responded  ?  Weary  but  sober, 
clean,  fit  for  immediate  service,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three.  Only  seven 
failed  and  the  General  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  moisture  in  his  eye  or  the  huski- 
ness  of  his  voice.  Did  it  pay?  Did  not 
this  quiet  but  most  powerful  influence 
encircling  our  men  prove  its  great 
worth? 

Our  endeavors,  our  influence,  our  con- 
stant efforts  toward  the  civic  upbuilding 
of  those  committed  to  our  charge  is  as 
full  of  potentialities  as  was  the  grand 
movement  in  behalf  of  our  army.  Fol- 
lowed up  from  early  childhood,  year 
after  year,  it  will  result  in  there  being 
instilled  into  our  boys  and  girls  an  in- 
tense scorn  for  everything  that  is  pett>' 
or  mean,  unworthy  of  a  true  man,  a 
true  woman.  They  will  be  alert  to  place 
on  guard  only  the  upright,  the  tried. 
When  this  addition  to  public  opinion  has 
been  accomplished  there  will  be  no  need 
to  discuss  respect  for  authority  for  there 
will  be  none  that  is  not  entitled  to  it.  It 
will  be  regarded  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
reverence. 


Don't  wait  for  somebody  else  to  come 
along  and  put  his  finger  on  your  short- 
comings— find  them  for  yourself. 

There  are  no  free  passes  to  Success. 
Fortune  has  an  interstate  commerce  law 
of  her  own — she  won't  deadhead  anyone. 

The  man  who  has  done  his  best  has 
done  everything;  the  man  who  has  done 
less  has  done  nothing. 

If  you  haven't  the  type  of  imagina- 
tion that  will  permit  you  actually  to  see 
and  feel  yourself  in  the  place  you  want, 
the  place  will  never  be  yours. 

Cling  persistenly  to  the  idea  that 
you  can  do  just  as  well  in  your  businef^ 
as  the  man  across  the  street  can  do  in 
his— then  you  c^n^^t\ze6by^OOgVQ 
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MILITARY  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ITS  EDUCATIONAL 

APPLICATIONS 

L.  A.  Pecbstein,  Psychology  and  Education,  University  of  Rochester 


EXPERIENCE  in  clinical  hospitals 
during  the  past  two  decades,  to- 
gether with  careful  research  work 
in  public  schools  and  social  groups,  had 
sufficed  to  show  that  an  alarming  per- 
centage of  any  large  unselected  group 
possesses  mental  abnormalities  of  various 
types.  The  trying  experiences  of  our 
Allies  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Great  War  clearly  pointed  out  that  the 
trying  conditions  of  modern  warfare 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  met  either  by 
soldiers  standing  low  in  the  intelligence 
scale  (the  feeble  minded)  or  those  of 
psychotic  tendencies.  When  the  Division 
of  Psychology,  Medical  Department,  be- 
came thoroughly  launched  upon  the 
problem  of  testing  the  mentality  of  the 
army  recruit,  it  soon  became  clear  that 
the  use  of  intelligence  ratings  was  far 
more  extensive  than  first  thought.  The 
specific  purposes  for  which  intelligence 
natings  can  advisedly  be  employed  as 
useful  aids  are  now  considered  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  In  the  discovery  of  men  whose 
superior  intelligence  suggests  their  con- 
sideration for  advancement;  (2)  In  the 
prompt  selection  and  assignment  to  De- 
velopment Battalions  of  men  who  are  so 
inferior  mentally  that  they  are  suited 
only  for  selected  assignments;  (3)  In 
forming  organizations  of  uniform  men- 
tal strength  where  such  uniformity  is 
desired ;  (4)  In  forming  organizations 
of  superior  mental  strength  where  such 
superiority  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of 
the  work  to  be  performed ;  (5)  In  select- 
ing suitable  men  for  various  army  duties 
or  for  special  training  in  colleges  or 
technical  schools;  (6)  In  the  early  form- 
ation of  training  groups  within  regiment 
or  battery  in  order  that  each  man  may 
receive  instruction  and  drill  according  to 
his  ability  to  profit  thereby;  (7)  In  the 
early  recognition  of  the  mentally  slow  as 
contrasted  with  the  stubborn  or  dis- 
obedient; (8)  In  the  discovery  of  men 
whose  low  grade  intelligence  renders 
them  either  a  burden  or  a  menace  to  the 
service.* 


Since  the  psychologists  in  a  titaining 
camp  were  often  required  to  test  several 
thousand  men  a  day,  the  need  for  group 
intelligence  tests  was  great.  The  Alpha 
group  test  was  devised  for  men  able  to 
read  and  write  English,  the  Beta  group 
test  for  illiterates  and  foreigners.  These 
tests  show  features  which  characterize 
any  good  group  intelligence  test,  namely, 
— a  content  and  methodology  well  within 
the  intellectual  grasp  of  the  group;  an 
interesting  and  attractive  body  of  ma- 
terials; the  testing  of  a  wide  range  of 
fairly  independent  mental  abilities;  a 
proper  limitation  in  time  requirement; 
an  easy,  accurate  and  objective  method 
of  scoring. 

The  Alpha  and  Beta  tests  served  to 
provide  an  immediate  and  reasonably  ac- 
curate classification  for  most  of  the  men 
according  to  their  general  intelligence. 
The  men  securing  very  low  marks  in 
these  group  tests  were  given  the  In- 
dividual Test,  where  the  Stanford-Binet 
Scale,  tMe  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale  or 
the  Performance  Scale  (a  demonstration 
scale  for  the  illiterate  or  foreigner)  was 
employed.  Procedure  in  giving  the  in- 
dividual tests  to  failures  in  the  group 
tests  varied  in  no  significant  way  from 
the  regular  practice  in  civilian  circles. 

This  brief  description  of  the  group 
and  individual  tests,  together  with  the 
statement  of  the  several  specific  ways  in 
fwhich  the  intelligence  ratings  were  profit- 
ably employed,  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
several  significant  points  to  the  scien- 
tifically trained  school  man. 

(1)  We  have  heard  considerable  the 
past  few  years  regarding  the  individual 
differences  of  school  children.  Tables 
of  physical,  physiological  and  psycholog- 
ical norms  have  been  set  forward  re- 
peatedly to  show  the  wide  variations  in 
physical  and  mental  attainments  between 
the  various  members  of  a  small  school 
jE^roup.  Educational  measurements  have 
been     multiplied     with    great    rapidity, 


♦Army   Mental   Tests,   Nov.,  *18,   Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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largely  to  help  the  teacher  determine  ac- 
curately the  difference  in  ability  and 
skill  of  her  pupils.  Some  sound  regard 
has  been  given  to  corrective  teaching  and 
various  attempts  to  do  away  with  the 
group  recitation,  to  supervise  study,  to 
divide  a  large  class  into  several  working 
homogeneous  groups,  to  reclassify  stu- 
dents at  frequent  intervals  and  to  pro- 
mote by  subjects  have  been  sporadically 
attempted. 

At  one  extreme  we  find  teachers  con- 
scientiously yet  often  wearily  striving  to 
do  individual  teaching,  to  carry  in  mind 
the  individual  teaching  problems  of  sev- 
eral hundred  students  (notably  the  high 
school  teacher),  and  to  handle  problems 
of  discipline  and  teaching  method  for 
which  many  teachers  either  are  not,  or 
cannot  be,  prepared.  In  giving  up  the 
old  standardized  method  of  the  class 
recitation,  far  greater  values  have  been 
lost  by  them  and  their  students  than  have 
been  gained  by  either  party  to  the  trans- 
action. At  the  other  extreme  are  the 
teachers  who  are  making  no  attempt  to 
adapt  their  teaching  to  fit  the  individual 
abilities  of  their  students.  These  include 
teachers  of  poor  preparation  and  inade- 
quate ability  to  see  clearly  the  character 
of  their  teaching  problem,  as  well  as  that 
significant  number  which,  while  able  to 
sec  the  opportunity  and  need  before 
them,  are  unwilling  to  make  the  effort 
required  to  adapt  instruction  to  fit  in- 
dividual needs.  Between  the  two  ex- 
tremes are  found  the  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  good  teachers  who,  neither 
swept  beyond  their  depth  by  a  popular 
educational  wave  nor  grounded  by  igno- 
rance and  indifference,  are  faithfully  try- 
ing to  retain  all  the  values  of  group  in- 
struction for  the  more  typical  students 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  all  legitimate 
attention  to  the  superior  and  inferior 
members  of  the  group. 

The  results  of  the  army  mental  tests 
show  that,  in  handling  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cases,  men  readily  fall  into  fair- 
ly distinct  groups;  that  certain  groups 
can  perform  services  far  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  other  groups ;  that  the  intelligent 
•men  need  to  be  selected  and  given  posi- 
tions of  great  responsibility,  while  the 
low  grade  men  need  no  less  careful 
treatment.     If   such   conclusions   main- 


tain in  the  gigantic  national  group, 
where  the  individual  element  is  often 
naturally  overlooked,  how  much  more 
should  they  apply  to  the  smaller  school- 
room group,  where  it  is  far  easier  to  al- 
low the  individual  factor  to  function !  In 
short,  the  army  lesson  herein  points  out 
clearly  and  urgently  the  necessity  for 
school  authorities  to  recognize  more 
thoroughly  and  universally  the  existence 
of  varjring  grades  of  mentality ;  to  bring 
up  to  a  degree  of  minimal  essentials  the 
•largest  possible  number  of  the  lower 
group  cases ;  to  segregate  and  ultimately 
place  in  safe-guarded  positioi^  the  least 
iit;  to  select  and  advance  those  few 
superior  gifted  members  that  have  the 
abilities  required  of  leaders  of  men. 

In  consequence,  therefore,  the  prob- 
lems of  ascertaining  the  individual  dif- 
ferences of  pupils  and  the  handling  of 
these  bulk  larger  than  ever  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  The  teacher  who,  while 
retaining  all  the  values  of  the  group 
methods,  does  provide  full  opportunity 
for  individual  ability  to  express  itself,  is 
truly  scientific.  The  teacher  who  can- 
not become  alive  to  this  important  teach- 
ing demand  and  certainly  tfie  indiflferent 
teacher  have  no  legitimate  place  in  the 
teaching  profession.  Mediocrity  of 
teaching  is  largely  synonymous  with  a 
stifling  of  the  initiative  of  the  superior 
gifted,  the  discouragement  and  elimina- 
tion from  school  of  the  inferior  gifted, 
and  the  development  of  a  lock-step  at- 
titude with  teacher  and  students  which 
blights  and  mars  the  development  of  the 
human  <9pirit. 

(2)  A  tremendous  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  use  of  group  intelligence 
tests.  Individual  intelligence  tests  were 
commonly  employed  before  the  war  witfi 
cases  of  suspected  feeble  mindedness. 
Also,  certain  group  tests  devised  for 
special  fields  of  subject-matter  have  oc- 
casionally been  employed  as  group  tests 
of  general  intelligence.  The  idea  of  test- 
ing all  the  students  by  a  general  intelli- 
gence test  is  distinctly  new.  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that,  after  a  period  of 
sane  experimentation,  a  well  equipped 
school  system  will  employ  standardized 
group  tests  of  general  intelligence;  will 
take  a  "census  of  intellect"  at  stated  and 
regular  5nterva}^sj,.  w^|l^  ,jrti^^^ 
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ventories  of  intellectual  vigor  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  the 
selection  of  boys  and  girls  of  superior  or 
inferior  intelligence,  classification  of  in- 
dividual pupils,  formation  of  groups  for 
teaching  the  members  of  which  possess 
practically  the  same  or  equivalent  degree 
of  intellectual  power,  checking-up  the 
pupils'  actual  attainment  in  acquisition 
of  the  regular  instructional  material  as 
over  against  the  expected  attainment 
herein  of  students  in  the  same  intelli- 
gence grade,  scientific  programme  mak- 
ing and  vocational  guidance,  evaluating 
the  comparative  intelligence  of  racial, 
geographical  and  vocational  groups, 
securing  a  mass  of  group  and  individual 
records  of  value  to  social  workers,  char- 
ity organizations,  employing  agencies, 
school  officials  (local,  state  and  nation- 
al), etc.  The  army  intelligence  tests 
burnish  norms  for  more  than  one  and  a 
half  millions  men  between  certain  age 
limits.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that, 
without  a  large  expenditure  of  money  or 
effort,  the  public  school  will  ultimately 
secure  and  utilize  intelligence  norms  for 
its  millions  of  pupils.  If  the  military 
authorities  found  it  advisable  to  measure 
the  mentality  af  men  as  an  aid  toward 
winning  a  war,  it  would  seem  logical  for 
educational,  social  and  industrial  agen- 
cies to  do  likewise  as  an  aid  towtird  solv- 
ing the  issues  of  peace. 

(3)  The  demonstrated  practicability 
of  employing  intelligence  ratings  in  army 
circles  suggests  their  use  as  a  means  of 
selecting  students  for  college  entrance. 
This  would  lead  to  the  elimination,  or 
the  reduction  in  importance,  of  both  the 
traditional  college  entrance  examination 
and  admittance  upon  credentials.  Dr. 
Marvin,  after  concluding  "that  the 
record  of  the  college  man  in  the  years 
following  graduation  is  not  due  primar- 
ily to  the  education  he  has  received  in 
the  high  school  and  the  college,  but  is 
the  result  of  a  remarkable  and  extra- 
ordinary inborn  intelligence,"  argues  for 
substituting  an  intelligence  test  for  the 
traditional  college  entrance  examination. 

"The  test  is  a  better  basis  than  the 
entrance  examination  for  predicting  not 
only  what  the  student  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish while  in  college,  but  also  what 
he    will   accomplish   after   college.      In 


other  words,  it  can  be  better  trusted  to 
tell  us  whether  it  is  advisable  for  him,  in 
his  own  interest,  to  spend  four  years  in 
such  an  environment  as  the  college  in- 
stead of  going  out  at  once  into  the  world 
•to  learn  the  trade  or  vocation  that  is  to 
be  his  life's  career.  That  the  army  test, 
or  a  better  intelligence  test  devised  di- 
rectly for  measuring  men  of  extraordin- 
ary intelligence,  can  furnish  us  this  in- 
iformation  can  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing experience:  From  a  man's 
score  in  the  test,  knowing  nothing  else 
about  him,  we  can  predict,  with  consid- 
erable ability,  what  his  scholastic  attain- 
ments have  been  or  will  be,  or,  what  is 
even  more  important,  what  his  scholas- 
tic attainments  can  be.  For  example,  if 
we  divide  the  undergraduate  body  into 
•four  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  test  and 
also  on  the  basis  of  their  academic 
marks,  we  find  that  in  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  the  man's  position 
given  him  by  the  test  corresponds  to  the 
man's  position  given  him  by  the  college 
examinatiohs  or  grades.  And  in  ap- 
proximately eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  there  is  no  greater  disagreement 
than  one  place  between  the  rank^  given 
by  these  two  judgments.  Finally,  where 
there  is  greater  than  one  place  disagree- 
ment the  army  test  insists,  with  marked- 
ly increasing  emphasis  as  the  amount  of 
disagreement  increases,  that  the  student 
is  loafing,  is  unambitious,  or  for  some 
other  reason  is  neglecting  his  college 
work."* 

Suggestions  such  as  these  should  be 
and  are  engaging  the  attention  of  college 
authorities.  Several  things  are  to  be 
said.  The  colleges  must  not  be  swept  off 
their  feet  by  the  psychological  protagon- 
ist. No  one  can  say  as  yet  how  perfect- 
ly a  group  intelligence  test  will  select 
those  men  worthy  of  admittance  to  col- 
lege. It  cannot  as  yet  be  scientifically 
maintained  that  general  intelligence  can 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  certain  specific 
training  as  a  preparation  for  any  and  all 
lines  of  college  or  higher  professional 
work.  No  individual  nor  institution  is 
in  a  position  to  state  the  respective  em- 
phasis that  should  be  placed  upon  intelli- 


*Marvin,   W.   T.,   Intelligence  Tests.     New 
York  Times,  May  IfcigiJffed  byL^OOglC 
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gence  ratings  as  over  against  the  broad 
reaction  a  high  school  principal  can  make 
upon  a  student's  intellectual  and  moral 
qualifications.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  army  found 
the  psychological  examination  valuable 
because  the  examination  was  used  as 
"supplementary  to  all  other  information 
that  could  be  gathered  concerning  the 
recruit." 

The  time  is  certainly  at.  hand,  how- 
ever, for  a  sane,  intelligent  and  co-oper- 
ative experiment  among  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  in  trying  out 
the  whole  matter.  The  several  hundred 
army  psychologists  (mainly  drawn  tem- 
porarily from  these  institutions)  will 
welcome  such  an  experimental  problem. 
Good  technique  would  demand  at  least 
a  five-year  programme, — ^the  first  year 
devoted  to  the  senior  group  in  the  high 
•school,  and  herein  providing  the  needed 
test  and  control  groups  for  college  en- 
trance; then  four  years  of  college  test- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  needed  follow- 
up  work  after  graduation.  When  this 
experiment  is  completed  in  many  repre- 
sentative schools,  results  pooled  and 
carefully  evaluated,  the  questions  raised 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  can  intelli- 
gently be  answered.  Whereupon  a 
scientific  basis  of  educational  guidance 
will  either  be  given  to  the  colleges  or 
shown  to  be  non-exi'stent.  And  until 
such  a  broad,  co-operative  experiment 
be  well  toward  completion,  the  higher  in- 
stitutions are  in  no  danger  of  injury  nor 
criticism  if  they  remain  reasonably  con- 
servative. 

(4)  Educational  authorities  may  well 
afford  to  consider  certain  statistical  find- 
ings of  the  army  tests,  (a)  The  stat- 
istics of  mental  inferiority  of  men  with- 
in the  draft  ages  reveal  almost  two  per 
cent,  recommended  for  discharge  or  as- 
signment to  non-combatant  work.  Be- 
tween May  and  November,  1918,  nearly 
46.000  men  under  ten  years  mental  age 
were  discovered,  nearly  five  thousand  of 
these  being  below  seven  years  mental 
age.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  any 
significant  number  of  these  46,000  were 
worth  to  the  government  the  high  cost 
of  maintenance,  equipment  and  training 
for  military  service.  Since  this  two  per- 
centage   figure    for  adult   males    seems 


fairly  accurate,  the  educational  problem 
of  handling  the  mentally  inferior  looms 
larger  than  authorities  generally  have 
estimated.  Special  class  organizations 
in  the  public  schools,  trade  education  of 
carefully  selected  types,  institutional  and 
colony  life  for  proper  cases,  thoroughly 
scientific  methods  of  social  welfare 
work,  control  of  marriage  through  legal 
measures,  etc.,  are  deeply  involved  if  a 
condition  now  appearing  larger  than 
commonly  thought  is  to  be  handled  satis- 
factorily. 

(b)  The  statistics  of  illiteracy  as 
shown  by  the  army  tests  are  naturally 
far  higher  than  the  census  figures,  since 
the  basis  for  literacy  in  the  army  work  is 
that  of  third  grade  ability.  About  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  regular  draft  failed 
to  pass  the  literacy  test,  this  figure  be- 
ing largely  conditioned  by  the  foreigner 
unable  to  read  English,  the  negroes,  and 
whites  from  areas  notoriously  law  in 
educational  opportunities.  The  problems 
of  Americanization  are,  therefore,  pri- 
marily those  of  instruction.  The  good 
that  night  schools,  social  centers,  etc.,  do 
must  be  multiplied  many  times  if  the  so- 
cial and  political  problems  of  the  dav 
are  to  be  solved.  No  thorough-going 
Americanization  is  possible  until  all  the 
manpower  of  the  country  are  able  to 
read  the  same  English  newspapers,  hear 
the  same  lectures  and  speeches,  and  are 
given  common  materials  of  thought. 

(c)  When  a  study  of  the  relation  of 
intelligence  to  occupation  is  made, 
groups  are  seen  to  decrease  in  intelli- 
gence as  follows:  professions,  clerical 
occupations,  trades,  partially  skilled 
labor,  un{5killed  labor.  Just  as  it  can  be 
shown  that  college  entrance  is  highly 
selective  (since  "the  colleges  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  receive  nearly  eighty  per 
cent,  of  their  freshman  students  from 
the  upper  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation and  only  about  twenty  per  cent. 
from  the  remaining  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  papulation")  it  appears  that  profes- 
sional men  and  clerical  workers  possess 
certain  abilities  to  a  high  degree;  that 
skilled  mechanics  and  tradesmen  possess 
these  abilities  to  a  lower  degree;  that  it 
is  possible  and  desirable  to  prepare  in- 
telligence qualifications  for  manv  lines 
of  civilian  •occj,tg^tijns^^^h>gi;^is  is 
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done,  the  schools,  both  vocational  and 
cultural,  will  have  certain  valuable  meth- 
ods at  hand  for  selecting  and  guiding 
students  and  accomplishing  good  voca- 
tional counselling. 

In  these  several  ways,  therefore,  it 
seems  that  the  experience  of  the  army 
with  mental  tests  may  well  influence  edu- 


cational practice.  If  well-counselled  at- 
tempts are  made  in  educational  circles  to 
carry  on  "mental  engineering,"  the 
science  of  education  is  bouilid  to  receive 
sane  and  valuable  development.  And  in 
this  way,  a  by-product  of  the  Great  War 
will  prove  a  matter  of  eternal  value  for 
the  human  material  under  our  guidance 
and  control. 


AIMS  IN  READING 


IN  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  an 
effort  was  being  made  to  work 
through  the  all  important  problem  of 
aims  in  reading.  The  first  tabulation  of 
aims  showed  a  very  wide  variation. 
Through  committees  of  teachers  each 
school  discussed  the  aims  for  some  time 
and  sent  a  set  of  aims  to  the  central  of- 
fice that  represented  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  school. 

The  set  of  aims  submitted  by  Prin- 
cipal Zornow  and  his  teachers  of  No.  27 
school  has  been  adopted  as  a  statement 
of  general  and  specific  aims  which  will 
tend  to  unify  the  work  in  reading.  This 
set  of  aims  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Gray 
who  made  suggestions  which  were  in- 
corporated in  the  final  revision. 

The  principals  and  teachers  of  Roch- 
ester have  approached  the  problem  of 
reading  in  a  scientific  spwrit  and  with  an 
open  mind,  and  the  results  are  bound  to 
be  far  reaching. 

Joseph  P.  O'Hern, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

GENERAL  AIMS. 

I.  (Thought  getting  and  thought  giv- 
ing.) 
To    develop    the    ability    to    extract 
thought  from  the  printed  page,  i.  e.,  the 
ability     to     read     comprehendingly — to 
think    and    reproduce    the    thought    ac- 
curately. 
II.  *( Mastery  of  the  Mechanics.) 
To  develop  the  ability  to  read  inde- 
pendently and    fluently,    with    accurate 
enunciation,  clear  articulation  and  con- 
vincing expression. 

III.   (A  desire  to  read  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  better  reading.) 


To  establish  ideals  of  good  reading — 
an  impelling  desire  to  read  for  joy  and 
pleasure  and  a  fervent  appreciation  of 
what  is  worth  while  in  literature. 

♦"The  fundamentals  of  oral  reading 
should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
third  grade.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  grade  the  aims  of  reading  change. 
Habits  of  intelligent  silent  reading  and 
of  methods  of  study  should  be  em- 
phasized." 

W.  S.  Gray. 

Specific  Aims  and  Suggestions 
Grade  I. 

Aim  I.  (Thought  getting  and  thought 
giving.) 
To  develop  real  and  intelligent  con- 
cepts.  through  the  effort  of  the  teacher 
in  preparing  the  child  to  appreciate  con- 
tent and  through  the  reaction  of  the 
child  to  it. 

1.  Much  conversation  involving  facts 
concerning  daily  hapi>enings  and 
actions  to  aid  the  child  to  appre- 
ciate the  relation  of  every  day  oc- 
currences with  the  spoken  word 
representing  these. 

2.  Stories  read  or  told  by  the  teacher 
to  furnish  the  child's  mind  with 
ideas  and  material  which  later  may 
serve  as  an  apperceptive  basis  for 
reading. 

3.  Reproduction  of  stories  heard  to 
get  the  reaction  of  the  child  to  the 
material  given. 

4.  Dramatization  to  further  clarify 
the  ideas  gained  through  conversa- 
tion and  stories  as  a  means  of  gain- 
ing power  in  expression. 

5.  Picture  study  to  introduce  and  fix 
new  concepts,  to  stimulate  imagina- 
tion   and    thought    and    finally  Gto 
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secure  a    reaction    to  the    thought 
through  oral  expression. 

6.  Sentences  on  the  board  to  develop 
the  sentence  sense.  The  child 
should  be  trained  to  grasp  the  con- 
tent of  more  than  one  sentence  at 
a  time. 

7.  New  words  used  in  original  sen- 
tences. 

8.  Occupation  work  correlated  with 
reading. 

a.    Plasticene  Making  of  ammals. 

b.  Cutting         :rri"isr'i„'SiJs 

c.  Ink  brush  work     *"**<*• 

d.  Matching,  rebuilding  and  recon- 

structing. 

(1)  Pictures  of  objects  with  names 

of  objects. 

(2)  Sentences. 

(3)  Stories. 

Aim  II.   (Mastery  of  the  Mechanics.) 

To    develop    alert    and    independent 
power  in  the  recognition  of  new  words 
and  to  give  a  stock  of  sight  words. 
A.  To  develop  independence. 

1.  Phonetic  Work.  (To  give  child,  by 
careful  teaching,  the  right  start  in 
enunciation  and  pronunciation.) 

a.  Blending. 

b.  Phonograms. 

c.  Flash  cards. 

2.  Anagrams — ^later  phonetic  Word 
Builders. 

a.  Building  of  families. 

b.  Building  of  rhymes. 

c.  Making  of  children's  names  as 

Tom,  Sam,  Dan. 

3.  Phrase  cards  to  give  child  the  idea 
of  grouping  words. 

a.  Boys  and  girls  come  to  me. 

b.  Fly,    Run,    Jump 

to  the  tree. 

4.  Sentence  Builders. 


I  See  I  the  I  acorns  I  on  the|treej 
B.  To  develop  a  stock  of  sight  words. 

1.  Word  Games. 

2.  Action  Sentences. 

3.  Sentences  on  board  using  new 
words,  phonetic  or  sight,  for  drill 
purposes. 

4.  Flash  cards. 

Aim  III.  (A  desire  to  read  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  better  reading.) 
To  stimulate  interest  and  a  desire  to 

read. 


1.  Teacher's  story  and  explanation. 

2.  Teacher  reads  to  children. 

The  child's  interest  may  be 
aroused  as  a  reaction  to  the 
teacher's  enthusiasm. 

3.  Use  of  correlating  pictures. 

4.  Use  of  question  cards,  i.  e..    Who 
wants 

to  play? 

to  run?  etc. 

to  skip? 
Child   reads   question   silently  and 
answers  it  orally. 

5.  Action  sentences,  i.  e..  Run  with  a 
boy. 

6.  Conversational  reading. 

One  child  asks  a  question,  another 
child  answers  in  a.  complete  sen- 
tence, i.  e.. 

Who  wants  to  skip  with  me? 

I  want  to  skip  with  you. 

7.  Cards  containing  special  silent 
reading  exercises. 

To    use    in    class    or    at    free 
moments  at  seat. 
Later  may  be  read  to  class  or 
content  reproduced. 

Specific  Aims  and  Suggestions 
Grade  II. 

Aim  I.  (Thought-getting  and  thought- 
giving.) 

To  develop  in  the  child  the  spirit  of 
wanting  to  conquer  and  the  habit  of 
looking  for  the  thought  and  giWng  it 
expression. 

A.  Thought-getting. 

1.  Give  setting  or  preparation  for  the 
story. 

2.  Develop  meanings  of  new  ideas 
and  words  by: 

a.  Action 

b.  Objects 

c.  Pictures 

d.  Board  drawings 

e.  Word  descriptions  (synonjTns) 

3.  Questions  on  the  board  to  guide 
pupils  in  silent  reading  at  seats  in 
preparation  for  the  recitation. 

4.  Questions  put  to  the  class,  during 
the  recitation  iti  the  phraseology  of 
the  book.  Children  read  silentiy  to 
find  answers  to  the  questions. 

5.  Silent  reading  from  the  board  of 
directions  ^tiz#amatization.^ 
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6.  Action  Games.  Teacher  writes  a 
sentence  on  the  board.  Pupil  reads 
silently  and  performs  the  act 

B.  Thought-giving. 

1.  Oral  expression  after  silent  read- 
ing and  thought  questions  (refer  to 
A3  and  A4). 

2.  Oral  reproduction  of  several  sen- 
tences read  silently  but  once  with- 
out the  aid  of  questions.  Import- 
ant! 

3.  Dramatization  of  the  story  read  or 
a  particular  situation  in  the  stoiy. 

4.  Directed  occupation  work  to  clarify 
and  to  make  concrete,  situations, 
characters  and  objects  of  the  story. 

5.  Undirected,  free  occupation  work 
to  test  the  pupils'  conception  of  the 
story. 

Aim  II.  (Mastery  of  the  Mechanics.) 

To  develop  an  extensive  vocaibulary 
and  control  of  the  mechanics.  Good 
articulation  and  independent  power  to 
pronounce  new  words, 

A.  Have  children  read  quantitatively 
to  gain  an  abimdance  of  sight 
words. 

B.  Phonics  to  aid  not  only  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  but  to  develop 
clearness. 

1.  Analytical. 

Separate  both   familiar  and  un- 
unfamiliar  words  into  sounds. 

2.  Synthetical. 

a.  Children    sound    long    lists    of 

words  containing  phonograms 
being  taught 

b.  Children    write    words    dictated 

by  teacher. 

c.  Children  build  words  containing 

certain  phonograms  using  pho- 
netic word  builders  as  an  exer- 
cise in  blending. 

C.  Phrase  Drills. 

D.  Reading  Position. 

1.  Children  stand  erect. 

2.  Proper  holding  of  the  book  in  the 
hand,  at  the  correct  distance  from 
the  eyes. 

3.  Encourage  children  to  look  at  the 
audience  occasionally. 

E.  Articulation. 

Have  children  take  a  breath  before 
beginning  a  new  sentence. 
Aim  III.  (A  desire  to  read  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  better  reading.) 


To  instill  an  inquiring  attitude  in  the 
child  and  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  competi- 
tion and  emulation. 

A.  Inquiring  Attitude. 

1.  Refer  to  pictures. 

2.  Relate  the  stories  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year. 

3.  Teacher  reads  part  of  a  story  and 
the  children  finish  it 

B.  Sharing  with  Others. 

1,  Children  read  to  other  children  of 
the  class. 

2.  Children  read  to  diildren  in  other 
grades. 

C.  Competition  and  Emulation. 

1.  Third  class  listen  to  first 

2.  Library  books  given  to  pupils  put- 
ting forth  greatest  efforts.  (Stories 
read  or  reproduced  to  grade.) 

D.  Imitation. 

Teacher  reads  to  the  class  so  that 
the   children  may   imitate  expres- 
sion, voice,  etc. 
Specific  Aims  and  Suggestions. 
Grade  III. 
Aim  I.  (Thought-getting   and   thought- 
giving.) 
To  give  abundant  experience  in  get- 
ting thought  and  conveying  it  through 
a  wide  variety  of  reading  material. 

1.  Use  well  graded  material  which 
will  be  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  child. 

2.  Give  the  setting  of  the  story. 

3.  Silent  preparation  guided  by  ques- 
tions on  the  board. 

4.  Oral  reproduction  of  silent  read- 
ing with  the  aid  of  questions. 

5.  Unaided  oral  reproduction  of  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  a  page  after 
reading  silently  once.    Important! 

6.  Make  use  of  the  child's  imagina- 
tion. Read  part  of  a  story  and 
then  let  the  children  tell  how  the 
story  might  end. 

7.  Dramatization  of  the  story  as  a 
whole  or  only  in  part. 

8.  Illustrating  the  characters,  animals, 
objects  or  scenes  of  the  story  read 
by  means  of: 

a.  Ink  or  color  brush  work. 

b.  Cutting. 

c.  Plasticene. 

d.  Blackboard  drawings. 

Aim  II.  (Mastery  of  the  Mechanics.) 
To  establish  and  fix  faultless  habits  of 
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attacking  new  words  and  material. 

1.  Quick  Phonetic  Drill.  (Review.) 
Place  word  on  board.  Children  in- 
structed to  sound  word  to  them- 
selves as  teacher  writes  it.  At  com- 
pletion of  writing,  word  pro- 
nounced as  a  whole  unit. 

2.  Building  of  words  containing 
troublesome  phonograms. 

3.  Word  drills  on  new  words. 

4.  Listing  of  words  in  reading  les- 
son ending  in  ed,  s,  t,  etc.,  as  an  aid 
in  better  enunciation. 

5.  Quick  drill  on  words  in  the  lesson 
with  suffixes  like  ing;  t,  ed. 

6.  Drill  in  phrasing  to  help  in  good 
grouping  of  words  which  tends  to 
develop  speed  and  fluency, 

7.  Children  read  to  an  audience  which 
will  help  in  cultivating  a  good  voice 
and  clearness  in  articulation,  and 
enunciation. 

Aim  III,   (A  desire  to  read  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  better  reading.) 
To  furnish  much  interesting  reading, 
to  create  a  taste  for  reading  and  to  de- 
velop a  reading  delight 

1.  Encourage  the  use  of  library  books. 

a.  Teacher  by  showing  a  real  inter- 

est  in   outside   reading  of   the 
children  may  awaken  a  desire 
1  to  read  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 

dren. 

b.  Teacher   reads  a  story   from  a 

book  to  the  class.    Who  would 
like  to  have  this  book? 

c.  Children  reproduce  to  the  class  a 

story   read   in  a   library  book, 
giving  the  title  and  the  author. 

2.  Have  an  abundance  of  supplemen- 
tary books. 

3.  Encourage  reading  during  free 
moments  and  between  bells  in  class- 
room. 

Specific  Aims  and  Suggestions 

^  Grade  IV. 
"The  fundamentals  of  oral  reading 
should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
third  grade.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  grade  the  aims  of  reading  change. 
Habits  of  intelligent  silent  reading  and 
of  methods  of  study  should  be  em- 
phasized."— ^^\^  S.  Gray. 
Aim  I,  (Thought-getting  and  thought- 
giving.) 


To  conduct  the  reading  lesson  so  as 
to  control  and  to  shape  a  process  of 
thinking  through  the  consideration  of  a 
specific  problem. 

1.  Create  the  atmosphere  of  the  story. 

2.  Give  thought  questions  followed  by 
a  study  period. 

3.  Lead  the  children  to  see  that  the 
appreciation  of  the  content  means 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

4.  Question  the  children  so  as  to 
arouse  a  discussion  after  the  silent 
reading  of  a  story.  As  What  would 
you  have  done?  Why  was  it  wrong 
to  do  that? 

5.  Have  children  write  answers  to 
questions  presented  after  a  study 
period. 

6.  Test  the  child's  power  to  evaluate 
the  content  of  selections  read  by 
encouraging  him  to  reproduce  con- 
cisely alter  a  single  silent  reading, 
selections  constantly  increasing  in 
length.  This  involves  mental  ac- 
tivity. 

7.  Discuss  title  and  let  children  sug- 
gest original  ones  as  a  means  of 
leading  to  independent  thought 

8.  Children  list  main  topics  of  a  story 
as  a  preparation  for  outline  work. 

9.  Dramatization  as  a  means  of  learn- 
ing what  the  child's  real  concep- 
tion of  the  material  read  is. 

Aim  n.  (Mastery  of  the  Mechanics.) 

To  secure  good  and  fluent  oral  expres- 
sion and  rapid  pace  of  silent  reading; 
to  maintain  efficiency  previously  at- 
tained. 

1.  Give  the  child  the  pleasure  of  an 
audience.  It  will  help  to  produce  a 
good  position,  proper  pitch  and 
clearness  in  enunciation  and  articu- 
lation. 

2.  Set  a  model  by  having  the  teadier 
or  a  child  read  to  the  class. 

3.  Teach  the  child  how  to  use  a  dic- 
tionary. 

4.  Ask  children  to  list  groups  of 
words  referring  to  time  or  place. 
As: 

Time 
Indefinite 
Once  upon  a  time. 
One  day. 
ByandbyoyL^OOgle 
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Definite 
To-day. 
At  five  o'clock. 

5.  Listing  words  containing  suffixes 
usually  omitted,  certain  difficult 
vowel  combinations. 

6.  Devise  Speed  tests. 

Aim  III.  (A  desire  to  read  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  better  reading.) 
To  provide  material  of  such  a  nature 
and  then  so  to  use  it  that  reading  will  be 
an  increasing  delight. 

1.  Use  supplementary  books  freely. 

2.  Encourage  use  of  library  books. 

a.  From  school. 

b.  From   branch   libraries — by   be- 

ginning to  give  special  assign- 
ments to  diflferent  pupils  in 
various  subjects. 

3.  Stimulate  interest  in  a  book  by  hav- 
ing an  interesting  part  read  by  the 
teacher  or  a  child. 

Specific  Aims  and  Suggestions 
Grade  V. 

Aim   I.  (Thought-getting  and  thought- 
giving.) 
To  cultivate  agility  of  mind  and  rapid 
grasping  of  the  thought  through  the  con- 
sideration of  a  specific  problem. 

1.  Use  simple  and  interesting  mater- 
ial within  the  child's  experience. 

2.  Lead  the  children  to  appreciate  the 
setting  and  conditions  of  the  story. 

3.  Explain  the  difficult  and  unfamiliar 
words. 

4.  Test  the  child's  ability  to  evaluate 
and  to  organize  the  essential  con- 
tent of  material  read  by  requiring 
him  to  reproduce,  after  a  single 
silent  reading,  what  seems  to  him 
important  in  the  whole  selection. 

5.  Set  a  problem  for  discussion  as : 

How  might  the  trouble  have  been 

settled? 

What  would  have  happened  had 

he  gone  directly  home? 

6.  Use  dramatization  freely,  aiming 
not  for  a  finished  product  but  mere- 
ly to  clarify  and  make  concrete, 
ideas  involved  in  material  read. 

Aim  II.  (Mastery   of   the   Mechanics.) 
(See    general    statement    preceding 
Grade  IV.) 
To  develop  effective  study  habits. 


1.  Silent  preparation  for  oral  reading. 
Direct  study  by  a  few  pointed  ques- 
tions. 

2.  Assignments  of  definite  problems  in 
geography  and  language. 

3.  Develop  the  ability  to  use  the  dic- 
tionary, the  use  of  diacritical  marks. 

4.  Study  the  synonyms  and  homo- 
nyms. 

5.  From  reading  material,  list  phrases 
referring  to  ideas  of  place,  action 
as: 

Place 
In  the  king's  palace. 
Near  a  garden. 
.    Action 

Hunt  for  eggs. 
Go  to  school. 

6.  Have  children  copy  conversations 
or  descriptions  of  deeds  which  por- 
tray the  character  of  one  of  the 
people  of  the  story. 

7.  Make  a  co-operative  outline  of 
material  read. 

8.  Continue  use  of  speed  tests. 

Aim  III.  (A  desire  to  read  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  better  reading.) 
To  develop  an  intelligent  use  of  books 
to  give  and  obtain  pleasure. 

1.  Read  or  tell  part  of  a  story  for 
children  to  complete. 

2.  Discuss  articles  in  the  daily  paper. 

3.  Encourage  use  of  library  books. 

4.  Give  assignments  to  be  found  in 
library  books  of  nearest  branch. 

Specific  Aims  and  Suggestions 

Grade  VI. 

Aim  I.  (Thought-getting   and    thought- 
giving.) 
To   read   for   the   sake  of   acquiring 
knowledge  with  coincident  evaluation  of 
its  relative  worth. 

1.  Give  a  leading  question  which  will 
help  the  child  to  get  the  main 
thought  of  the  page  or  story. 

2.  Questions  on  the  board  or  verbally 
for  written  and  oral  reproduction. 

3.  Silent  reading  followed  by  com- 
parisons of  the  thought  of  the  ma- 
terial read  with  child's  own  exper- 
ience ;  with  other  stories. 

4.  Dramatize  stories  when  possible. 
Aim  II.  (Mastery  of   the   Mechanics.) 

(See  note  introductory  to  Grade  IV.) 
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To  establish   study   habits   previously 
formed. 

1.  Increase  the  number  of  assignments 
of  definite  problems  for  study  in 
geography,  history,  etc.  Guide  study 
by  a  few  questions. 

2.  Difficult  words  selected  for  dic- 
tionary work  followed  by  use  of 
word,  meaning  or  synonym. 

3.  Drill  on  words  whose  suffix  is  ed 
or  ing,  also  the  diphthong  th. 

4.  Copy  key  sentences  as : 

All  at  once  her  fairy  godmother 

appeared. 

But   Topknot   would   do   as   she 

pleased. 

5.  Pick  out  polite  expressions,  sound 
and  color  ideas,  references  to  na- 
ture. Care  must  be  taken  that  work 
does  not  degenerate  into  formal 
hunting  for  certain  expressions. 
Each  lesson  has  its  possibilities  and 
the  work  need  not  become  mechani- 
cal. 


6.  List  the  events  in  a  story. 

7.  Make  individual  and  co-operative 
outlines  on  part  or  whole  of  ma- 
terial read. 

8.  Make  further  use  of  speed  tests. 

9.  Have  a  number  of  pupils  read  a 
paragraph  for  comparison  of  ex- 
pression. 

A^m  III.  (A  desire  to  read  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  better  reading.) 
To  read  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure 
and  the  accompanying  benefit  that  is  to 
be  derived  from  good  books. 

1.  Dramatization  if  suitable  material 
is  at  hand. 

2.  Supplementary  books,  current 
events,  library  books,  daily  papers, 
etc.,  used  as  a  basis  of  lively  and 
worthwhile  discussions. 

3.  Reproduction  of  short  stories  read 
outside  of  class. 

4.  Discussion  involving  reasons  for 
liking  a  book. 

5.  Read  parts  of  a  story  to  the  class 
so  as  to  arouse  interest. 


SCHOOL  EXPENSE  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 

S.  O.  Hartwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


AFTER  the  great  conflagration  of 
war,  which  has  burned  into  men's 
lives  and  souls,  we  are  entering  the 
period  of  readjustment.  What  are  now 
the  valuable  things  which  should  absorb 
interest  and  effort,  which  should  be  con- 
served and  refined?  What  centers  of 
wealth  and  hope  and  peace  shall  we  seek 
and  how  are  they  to  influence  daily 
thought  and  action? 

In  this  trial  by  fire  we  have  seen  the 
terrible  waste  and  at  last  the  downfall  of 
a  system  of  education,  conceived  in  sin 
and  mis-shapen  by  the  iniquity  of  two 
generations.  We  are  seeing,  perhaps  less 
clearly,  in  the  great  achievements  of  our 
own  men,  the  sure,  though  partial  suc- 
cess of  a  truer  educational  spirit — I  say 
partial  because  the  great  occasion,  which 
has  disclosed  the-  virility  and  initiative  of 
a  trained  democracy,  has  also  shown  that 
the  training  offered  in  public  education, 
has  not  been  so  universal  or  so  thorough 
as  we  had  thought.  Strange  gaps  in  the 
former  plan  and  new  needs  for  ap- 
proaching days  have  been  revealed  as 
never  before. 


This  may  seem  far  -  from  the  im- 
mediate topic  of  our  programme.  I  do 
not  think  so.  If  the  struggle  of  these 
years  has  shown  anything  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  it  has  emphasized  the 
enormous  profit  and  ftmdamental  need 
of  public  education.  One  of  the  two  or 
three  great  sources  of  wealth  spiritual, 
or  riches  financial,  is  education.  Its  in- 
vestment value  we  must  both  realize  and 
proclaim.  Within  our  own  circle  we  do 
in  a  way  realize  it,  but  we  must  do  more. 
In  the  technical  language  of  the  street, 
we  must  sell  it  to  a  careless  and  some- 
times doubting  public — furthermore,  we 
must  sell  it  for  cash. 

Financial  support,  or  lack  of  it,  makes 
or  modifies  all  sorts  of  progress.  We 
sometimes  hesitate  to  admit  that,  but  tiie 
only  wise  way  is  to  plan  on  that  basis. 
The  slow  progress  of  education  seems 
to  me  often  caused  hy  our  easy  going 
acceptance  of  the  public  view  of  educa- 
tional costs,  which  considers  them  "run- 
ning expenses"  and  as  such  most  ac- 
ceptable when  lowest,  while  in  fact,  they 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  public's  investment 
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in  training.  The  mistake  is  natural;  it 
comes  in  part  from  the  superficial  anal- 
ogy between  school  accounts  and  produc- 
tion accounts  of  established  business. 
The  business  man  (and  educational  men 
are  apt  to  concur,  or  at  least  talk  in  the 
same  way) — the  business  mtem  usually 
r^ards  buildings  and  plant,  the  things 
that  are  grouped  as  "outlays!*'  in  school 
reports,  as  invested  capital.  The  general 
public,  partly  from  the  same  view  and 
partly  because  buildings  and  equipment 
are  concrete  and  visible,  holds  the  same 
opinion.  As  a  result,  buildings  and 
equipment  of  a  fine  type  are  frequently 
secured  and  large  problems  of  invest- 
ment of  this  sort  are  sometimes  met  with 
surprising  ease.  Witness  the  latest 
notable  example — the  voting  by  the  city 
of  Buffalo  of  $8,400,000,  for  a  school 
building  programme.  The  business  view 
of  the  value  of  large  investment,  to 
secure  good  and  economical  working  con- 
ditions, is  widely  accepted  and  then  the 
business  corollary  of  low  running  ex- 
penses is  immediately  applied.  To  an  ex- 
tent this  comes  as  an  accepted  corollary, 
but  it  is  strengthened,  as  building  costs 
make  their  appearance  in  tax  returns, 
because  of  the  further  theory  that  taxes 
represent  a  liability  when  in  truth  legi- 
timate taxes,  wisely  expended,  must  be 
an  asset. 

Right  here,  we  wish  to  question  the 
easy  going  analysis  of  business  ad- 
vantages mentioned.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  a  successful  business  man  or  cor- 
poration reserves  a  portion  of  his  in- 
vestment for  "working  capital,''  a  sort 
of  reservoir  for  running  expenses  until 
the  product  begins  to  bring  its  own  re- 
turns? Frequently,  as  demand  and  then 
production  grow,  this  reservoir  has  to  be 
increased.  Make  any  deduction  you 
wish  on  account  of  manipulation  or 
watered  stock,  yet  each  of  us  could 
doubtless  name  offhand  great  lines  of 
production  in  which  this  natural  process 
is  going  on.  The  telephone,  numerous 
other  applications  of  electricity,  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  tractor,  will  occur  to  us 
at  once  as  recent  examples.  In  these 
cases  the  working  capital  becomes  a  sort 
of  revolving  fund  to  which  surplus  and 
occasional  new  issues  of  securities,  in 


the  form  of  stocks  or  bonds,  give  pe- 
riodic enlargement. 

Now  our  contention  is  simply  this. 
The  larger  cost  items  of  school  main- 
tenance, including  that  most  important  . 
one,  salaries  of  teachers,  represent  work- 
ing capital.  They  should,  of  course,  be 
managed  with  care  and  judgment,  with 
all  the  financial  insight  we  can  gain,  but 
they  are  a  public  investment  for  future 
profit.  We  hear  at  once  this  objection. 
Your  analogy  is  wrong.  The  schools 
have  no  marketable  product  and  profit 
either  does  not  exist  or  at  least  cannot 
be  measured.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
school  men  ought  to  know  and  should  be 
able  to  show  the  public  that  they  are  in 
the  most  profitable  business  there  is — 
for  others.  Education  is  an  immense 
dealing  in  futures  with  none  of  the 
gambler's  risk  except  on  the  size  of  the 
returns.  Granting  for  argument,  that 
one  part  of  the  return  is  not  easily 
measured  in  terms  of  money,  it  is  never- 
theless clear  and  in  extent  immeasurable. 
I  happened  to  live  for  many  years  in 
Michigan,  whose  state  seal  carries  in 
Latin  the  legend,  "If  you  seek  a  beauti-. 
ful  peninsula,  look  about  you."  That 
motto  was  adopted  in  days  of  pine  for- 
ests and  malaria  and  was  true  even  then. 
Now  it  carries  the  content  of  a  vigor- 
ous commonwealth,  whose  industries  and 
citizenship  bear  the  ineffaceable  stamp 
of  its  strong  public  schools  and  colleges 
and  its  great  state  institutions,  such 
as  the  Mining  School,  the  Agricul- 
tural College  and  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Look  about  you  in  any 
of  its  towns  or  cities.  Only  the 
blind  will  fail  to  observe  the  civic 
returns  from  prompt  and  energetic  in- 
vestment in  education.  Most  of  our 
states  can  show  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

Let  us  put  that  aside.  There  is  an 
actual  provable  financial  profit  and  we 
want  to  emphasize  again  the  statement 
that  it  may  be  traced  to  early  educational 
investment  and  is  comparable  to  the  size 
of  that  investment.  You  -will  recall  sev- 
eral studies  in  recent  years  of  the  re- 
sults of  training  on  wages  and  hence 
on  living  conditions.  Some  have  been 
made  by  school  people,  some  by  manu- 
facturers, and  a  few  by  industrial  com- 
missions.   A  definite  summary  is  found 
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in  Dr.  Caswell  Ellis's  "The  Money 
Value  of  an  Education,"  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
On  the  pre-war  basis  of  wages,  no  boy, 
considering  his  profit  as  capital,  could 
aflFord  to  stay  out  of  school  for  a  lower 
wage  than  $9.00  per  day,  since  the  earn- 
ing power  of  groups  of  boys  who  have 
finished  high  school  represents  that  in- 
vestment advantage  over  the  earning 
power  of  boys  dropping  out  at  the  sixtii, 
seventh  or  eighth  grade.  Massachusetts, 
with  her  high  per  capita  of  educational 
costs,  has  a  very  high  per  capita  of 
wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  states 
showing  the  lowest  school  expenditure, 
are  at  the  foot  of  the  wealth  scale.  II- 
ilustrations  do  not  prove  a  point,  but  in 
this  case  the  illustrations  used  sum- 
marise the  evidence. 

The  war  in  its  application  of  scholar- 
ship has  proved  the  same  thing.  Some 
of  the  facts  are  already  known,  others 
are  fast  coming  to  public  knowledge  and 
the  increased  appreciation  of  the  prac- 
tical value  of  general  education  is  notice- 
able. Each  one  has  doubtless  found 
many  illustrations  in  his  own  line  of  war 
reading.  I  will  refer  here  to  only  two. 
In  a  recent  number  of  Collier's  Week- 
ly, progress  in  ordnance  manufacturing 
and  improvement  was  described  in  con- 
siderable detail.  To  my  mind,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  applications  of 
science  there  shown  is  the  method  by 
which  Dr.  Millikan  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  his  assistants,  improved 
the  range-power  and  eflFectiveness  of 
the  small  caliber  guns  without  any 
structural  change  in  the  guns  themselves. 
A  second  illustration  is  the  wonderful 
work  of  the  psychologists  in  shaping  and 
successfully  applying  the  personnel  sys- 
tem through  which  recruits  were  sup- 
plied to  all  the  parts  of  the  army  during 
1918. 

Truly,  it  we  can  carry  over  the  capital- 
ization of  intellectual  power  into  the  arts 
of  peace,  we  may  hope  ultimately  to 
make  war  impossible  We  know  that 
sentiment  for  and  appreciation  of  educa- 
tion have  increased,  but  we  must  recall 
to  the  public  mind  that  these  victories  of 
training  and  applied  science  have  come 
through  the  most  colossal  backing  of 
scholarship     and     statesmanship     with 


funds.    Are  we  willing  to  make  even  a 
reasonable    investment    in    peace?      We 
can  talk  of  the  high  prices,  increased  cost 
of  living,  needs  for  larger  salaries,  all  we 
please,    but   in    our   eflfort   to    increase 
school  funds  (an  eflfort  just  now  needed 
in  almost  every  community)    I  believe 
emphasis   on    investment  by   the   public 
for  the  saving  of  its  own  life  will  have 
greater  carrying  effect.  The  latest  figures 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
show  that  the  average  school  mainten- 
ance cost  in  the  United  States  meant,  in 
the  year  1914-15,  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  true 
valuation.     Of   course,   many  commun- 
ities are  above  that,  but  that  is  the  aver- 
age for  the  country.     We  must  admit, 
I  think,  that  the  public  is  not  yet  acting 
on  the  theory  of  viewing  educational  ex- 
pense  as  investment.     Indeed,   expend- 
iture on  that  scale  hardly   reaches  the 
dignity  of  a  tax.     It  is  rather  in  the 
class,  sometimes  used  by  churches  and 
itinerant  lecturers,  of  a  "silver  oflfering." 
The  point  of  view  we  have  tried  to 
emphasize  is  not  new,  but  in  present  con- 
ditions  it   should  be   stated   again   and 
again,  for  at  least  two  reasons:  (1)  Wc 
need  ourselves  to  realize  that  a  basic  test 
of  educational  progress  lies  in  financial 
support.      (2)  Granted    that    the    great 
aims   of  education  are   ideal,   we  must 
sell  to  a  business  world  the   fact  that 
faith   without  works  is  vain,   and  that 
money  used  in  support  of  ideas  is  sim- 
ply crystallized  work.     We  have  had  in 
late  months  three  great  investments  in 
the  tasks  of  securing  righteous  peace, — 
an  immense  concentration  of  intelligence, 
rivers  of  blood  and  oceans  of  wealth. 
May  we  not  at  least  claim  toward  mak- 
ing   the    nation    "In    Peace    secure,    in 
Justice  strong,"  an  investment  basis  for 
the  expense  of  public  education?     Wc 
look  to  education   for  the   increase  of 
both    general    intelligence    and    general 
wealth ;  only  as  we  secure  these  can  tfie 
investment  of  blood,  already  made,  be 
made  secure. 


Here's  a  short,  ugly,  true  statement: 
work,  plain,  old-fashioned,  hard  work,  is 
the  surest,  easiest  passport  to  attainment 
— and  generally  the  only  passport.  ^ 
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THE  NATION'S  NEED  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

WUlard  S.  Small,  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 


Evidence  of  Need. 

1.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  in 
the  first  draft  were  rejected  as  physically- 
unfit.  Allowing  for  under-height  and 
special  sensory  defects,  neither  of  which 
argues  general  physical  unfitness,  not  less 
than  twenty-five  per  cent,  were  rejected 
for  real  physical  unfitness.  That  means 
2,500,000,  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
30,  were  unfit  for  military  service ;  there- 
fore unfit  to  render  full  measure  of  ser- 
vice in  any  capacity ;  therefore  unable  to 
get  full  returns  from  life  in  work  and 
happiness.  An  equal  number  of  women 
doubtless  suffer  from  disqualifying  de- 
fects. 

2.  Passing  of  the  physical  examina- 
tion is  no  guarantee  of  fitness  for  im- 
mediate intensive  military  training.  Only 
a  minority  of  the  men  when  they  arrive 
at  camp  were  possessed  of  the  strength, 
endurance,  agility,  muscular  control,  and 
disciplined  initiative  necessary  for  the 
rigors  of  immediate  intensive  military 
training.  This  minority  was  made  up 
largely  of  men  who  have  had  thorough 
and  varied  athletic  experience  under 
competent  direction.  The  majority  were 
lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the  requisites. 
Much  time  was  lost  in  purely  physical 
training  and  conditioning. 

3.  Very  few  of  these  men  knew  how 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  reply  to 
an  inquiry  upon  this  point,  one  camp  of- 
ficer replied,  with  humorous  exaggera- 
tion, that  a  few  of  his  men  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  tooth  brush.  Nearly 
al  the  men  were  physically  uneducated; 
many  of  them  were  physical  illiterates. 
And  yet  in  the  words  of  another  able 
camp  officer:  "The  percentage  of  men, 
under  my  command,  who  return  home 
safe  and  sound  will  depend  more  upon 
knowledge  of  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves than  upon  any  other  one  factor." 

4.  Approximately  1,000,000  young 
men  each  year  reach  military  age.  If  the 
war  had  lasted,  each  year  we  should 
have  been  handicapped  by  a  like  per- 
centage of  rejection  and  of  physically  un- 
conditioned men.  But  "military  age"  is 
essentially  the  same  as  economic  age.  We 
are  economically  handicapped. 


5.  There  are  about  25,000,000  boys 
and  girls  of  school  age,  6  to  18  years, 
marching  along  the  great  highway  of 
youth.  Numerous  investigations  show 
that  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  have 
defects  and  ailments  that  impede  nor- 
mal development  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree; that  they  live,  at  home  and  at 
school,  in  conditions  more  or  less  unhy- 
gienic; that  they  lack  the  positive  phys- 
ical education — play,  athletics,  gym- 
nastics, work, — necessary  to  realize  their 
potential  man  and  woman  power.  A 
majority  of  the  defects  are  remediable  or 
preventable;  the  unhygienic  conditions 
are  not  ordained  of  God;  the  physical 
education  can  be  provided, 

6.  One  State  returns  85.87  per  cent, 
of  its  drafted  men  as  physically  unfit; 
another  State,  only  53.33  per  cent. — ^a 
variation  of  32.54  per  cent.  Federal 
legislation  would  not  entirely  eliminate 
those  disparities.  Differences  of  race, 
social  heredity  and  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic character  are  involved.  It  would 
tend  to  equalize  such  disparities  and  it 
would  positively  improve  conditions  in 
all  States. 

7.  Economic  disparities  among  States 
are  very  great.  According  to  the  best 
available  statistics,  California,  for  each 
child  between  5  and  18  years  of  age,  has 
property  to  the  value  of  $15,000;  Mis- 
sissippi, $2,100.  For  each  100  children, 
Nevada  has  180  men  of  21  years  and 
over;  South  Carolina  has  58.  Such  dis- 
parities can  be  equalized  only  by  Federal 
aid. 

Character  of  Legislation  Needed. 

1.  It  should  interpret  physical  educa- 
tion in  a  broad  and  true  way,  as  under- 
stood by  the  most  competent  experts  in 
school  administration  and  in  physical 
education.  It  must  assume  physical  ac- 
tivity as  the  basic  thing,  but  conditioned 
upon  and  integrally  related  with  whole- 
some physical  environment,  individual 
physical  examination  and  record,  medi- 
cal supervision  of  schools  and  school 
children,  development  of  health  habits 
and  instruction  in  health  knowledge,  hy- 
gienic school  management  and  procedure. 
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and  co-operation  with  all  agencies  that 
make  for  physical  upbuilding  and  the 
moral  growth  inevitably  incident  to  sane, 
wholesome,  active  physical  life. 

2.  More  specifically  it  would  prepare 
for  military  training  in  the  following 
ways: 

(1)  By  classification  of  boys  accord- 

ing to  physical  status,  through 
recurrent  physical  examination 
during  the  growth  period ;  and 
through  early  detection  and  cor- 
rection of  remediable  defects. 

(2)  By   graded    training   to   develop 

not  only  physical  capacity  but 
also  "co-operative  discipline,"  in- 
volving : 

(a)  A   graded    programme    of 

exercises,  scientifically  se- 
lected and  administered, 
for  all  children  of  school 
age. 

(b)  Corrective  gymnastics   for 

special  postural  and  mus- 
cular defects. 

(c)  Intensive  physical  training 

for  the  older  boys  who  are 
potentially  fit  for  military 
service.  Athletics  is  the 
most  effective  instrument 
The  commander  of  one  of 
the  army  training  camps 
writes:  "I  have  observed 
that  athletes  assimilate 
discipline  quicker  than  any 
other  class  of  men.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  experience  in  ath- 
letics has  taught  them  the 
necessity  for  discipline  and 
team  work."  Testimony 
of  this  kind  is  almost  uni- 
versal from  the  training 
camps. 

(3)  By  training  in  health  habits,  in- 

struction in  health  knowledge, 
development  of  health  ideals 
leading  to  physical  conscience. 

(4)  By   increasing   the   physical    effi- 

ciency of  those  fit  for  limited 
service  only  through:  (a)  early 
detection  of  defects ;  (b)  special- 
ized training  for  such  individ- 
uals ;  (c  keeping  such  individuals 
out  of  inappropriate  occupations. 


What  Will  It  Do  for  the  Nation? 

What  such  a  programme,  wisely  ad- 
ministered, will  do  for  military  efficiency, 
it  will  do  equally  for  efficiency  in  all 
civil  functions.  It  will  ao  for  girls  what 
it  will  do  for  boys*  It  will  raise  the 
positive  coefficient  of  the  physical  life 
of  the  nation.  It  will  build  morality  up- 
on the  solid  foundation  of  physioJ 
soundness  and  vitality.  It  will  be  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  Americanization.  The 
democracy  of  the  playground  admits  of 
no  hyphenism  of  language  and  the  mor- 
ality of  the  athletic  field,  fair  play  and 
respect  for  the  rules  of  the  game  is  the 
very  essence  of  Americanism. 

It  will  not  do  the  impossible.  It  will 
be  only  one  of  the  social  agencies  in  the 
immortal  conflict  between  human  pro- 
gress and  human  retrogression.  Good 
housing,  adequate  food,  and  sane  regula- 
tion of  juvenile  labor  are  equally  neces- 
sary. The  enactment  and  operation  of 
such  a  law  as  proposed  for  physical  edu- 
cation will  be  a  powerful  stimulus  and 
support  to  these  other  movements. 

An  editorial  in  the  London  Nation, 
September,  1916,  called  upon  England  to 
make  reparation  for  "The  Wasted 
Years"  of  her  unprivileged  youth: 

"The  war  has  brought  home  to  most 
of  us  a  sense  of  guilt  and  shame  in  re- 
gard to  this  dreadful  waste  of  the  vigor 
and  the  happiness  of  the  race.  No  self- 
respecting  nation  can  go  back  after  this 
war  to  the  state  of  things  which  makes 
the  proper  development  of  the  body  and 
mind  the  luxury  of  a  small  and  priv- 
ileged class.  This  reparation  at  least  we 
will  make  to  the  thousands  to  whom 
their  country  has  given  nothing  and  from 
whom  she  has  taken  their  all.  It  shall 
never  again  be  said  that  it  is  not  until 
they  are  needed  for  the  terrible  uses  of 
war  that  any  care  is  taken  of  the  mass 
of  the  youth  of  the  country." 

England,  during  the  labor  and  agony 
of  war,  replied  with  her  new  education 
law  in  which  the  "development  of  the 
body"  is  ^iven  rightful  recognition.  Shall 
we  not  in  our  period  of  readjustment 
make  reparation  for  our  "wasted  years?" 

2.  It  must  provide  for  boys  and  girls 
alike.  From  the  point  of  view  of  racial 
strength  and  integrity^yt!j5(ftWf^  "P" 
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building  of  women  is  of  equal  import- 
ance with  that  of  men — ^perhaps  of  great- 
er importance. 

3.  It  should  provide  for  all  children 
and  youth  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 
inclusive.  It  should  extend  its  benefits 
to  youth  above  the  compulsory  school  age 
by  recognition  of  agencies  already  or- 
ganized for  doing  such  work,  in  the 
whole  or  in  part;  and  by  extension  of 
the  continuation  school  principle  to  in- 
clude and  secure  a  programme  of  phys- 
ical education  for  children  in  industry 
between  14  and  18  years  of  age. 

4.  It  should  provide  for  Federal  aid 
to  enable  the  States  to  erect  and  carry 
on  thorough  and  eflFective  systems  of 
physical  education.  This  Federal  aid 
should  be  limited  to  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  skilled  service  and  pa)mient  for 
skilled  service. 

5.  It  should  provide  for  studies,  in- 
vestigations and  demonstrations  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  progressively 
scientific  standards  in  the  field  of  phys- 
ical education  as  interpreted. 

6.  It  should  provide  for  administra- 
tion of  the  law  through  the  established 
Federal  and  State  Educational  agencies; 
and  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal 
Public  Health  Service  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  in  the  administra- 
tion of  those  phases  of  the  law  in  which 
the  scientific  resources  of  the  public 
Health  Service  are  necessary.  It  must 
guard  against  duplication  of  effort  and 
conflict  of  interest. 

7.  It  must  guarantee  the  autonomy 
and  initiative  of  the  States.  It  must  be 
so  framed  as  to  permit  latitude  of  ad- 
ministrative procedure  according  to  the 
genius  and  traditions  of  the  several 
States,  and  to  encourage  initiative  and 
flexibility  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tional methods  and  processes.  For  ex- 
ample the  relation  of  education  author- 
ities and  health  activities  within  the 
States,  in  regard  to  administration  of 
health  supervision,  should  not  be  pre- 
scribed. The  relation  suggested  between 
the  Federal  bureaus  of  education  and  of 
health  might  influence  the  States,  but  it 
would  be  unwarranted  interference  with 
State  prerogatives  to  prescribe  such  a 
relation. 

8.  It  should  place  primary  emphasis 


upon  the  creation  and  development  of  a 
plan  and  means  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  this  important  educational 
work.  No  money  should  be  expended 
for  the  payment  of  service  until  satis- 
factory plans  have  been  made  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 

9.  It  should  provide  safeguards  for 
the  proper  and  effective  expenditure  of 
the  Federal  appropriations,  both  in  the 
use  of  funds  for  public  purposes  and  of 
provision  by  the  States  of  adequate  sup- 
plementary funds  and  equipment. 

Relation  to  National  Preparedness, 

The  war  has  shown  clearly  that,  hu- 
manly speaking,  the  foundations  of  pre- 
paredness for  war  are  identical  with  the 
foundations  of  preparedness  for  peace. 
But  whereas  war  is  psychologically  sim- 
ple, peace  is  infinitely  complex.  It  was 
comparatively  easy,  for  example,  for  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  to  make  a 
physical  classification  of  drafted  men, 
based  upon  the  degrees  of  fitness  for 
military  service,  a  classification  that,  with 
slight  modifications,  will  be  immensely 
useful  in  the  general  physical  education 
of  boys  and  girls.  It  will  not  be  amiss, 
therefore,  to  point  out  the  relation  of  the 
proposed  national  programme  of  physical 
education  to  military  preparedness. 

1.  The  programme  proposed  is  neith- 
er a  substitute  for  military  training  nor 
primarily  a  scheme  of  premilitary  train- 
ing. It  is  for  both  sexes.  It  is  for  the 
strong  and  the  weak.  It  is  a  programme 
for  producing  physically  fit  men  and 
women  by  physically  educating  boys  and 
girls  during  the  period  of  immaturity; 
for  "unchaining  the  powers  of  man  for 
the  sake  of  life  itself — its  vigor,  its 
beauty,  its  expression."  The  programme 
ends  with  the  eighteenth  year,  which  cor- 
responds in  general  with  the  end  of  the 
legal  school  age  and  with  the  period  of 
physiological  immaturity.  Efficient  mil- 
itary training  cannot  be  given  earlier. 

If  universal  military  training  should  be 
adopted,  this  program  would  insure  maxi- 
mum preparation  of  a  maximtmi  number 
of  young  men  for  military  training;  if 
universal  training  should  not  be  adopted, 
it  would  insure  maximum  preparation  of 
a  maximum  number  of  young  men  and 
young  women  for  efficient  living.  J^IC 
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HOW  MAY  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR 

AMERICAN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    BE   MADE 

WORTHY  OF  A  GREAT  DEMOCRACY? 

W.  G.  Goburn,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Battle  Greek,  Mich. 


THE  whole  world  is  passing  through 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
in  all  history.  The  overwhelming 
victory  for  democracy  has  settled  for  all 
time,  we  hope,  the  conflict  between  de- 
mocracy and  autocracy.  We  have  passed 
one  great  crisis  only  to  come  face  to  face 
with  another  equally  grave  situation — 
the  period  of  reconstruction.  All  Europe 
is  wrestling  with  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems of  political,  social,  economic,  moral 
and  educational  readjustments,  and  the 
future  well  being  of  mankind  depends  on 
the  proper  solution  of  these  most  import- 
ant issues.  The  destructive  power  of  the 
war  itself,  and  the  relative  failure  of  our 
civilization  to  attain  its  ideals  of  liberty 
and  justice  make  imperative  a  social  re- 
construction as  revolutionary  and  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  war  was  appalling  and  far 
reaching.  And  we  must  expect  to  ex- 
perience to  a  greater  or  less  degree  these 
social  and  economic  changes  in  our  own 
country. 

The  radical  war  measures  adopted 
during  the  ,war  will  leave  their  lasting 
effects  upon  the  nation.  The  govern- 
ment control  of  railroads,  suspension  of 
manufacture  of  intoxicants,  compulsory 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  unprec- 
edented income  tax,  federal  price  regu- 
lation of  food  and  fuel ;  all  of  these  rad- 
ical innovations  must  be  met  and  solved 
during  our  own  reconstruction  period. 
The  true  significance  of  the  strained  re- 
lations between  labor  and  capital  can  be 
fidly  understood  and  appreciated  only 
when  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  world's  in- 
dustrial revolution,  and  point  to  signific- 
ant events  in  the  future.  Then  again,  the 
extended  development  and  yse  of  gaso- 
line, electricity,  steam,  chemical  combin- 
ations and  bacteria  will  have  a  most 
potent  revolutionary  effect  upon  social 
institutions. 

As  a  partial  recompense  for  the  appal- 
ling devastation  and  the  burdens  laid  up- 
on us  by  the  calamity  of  war,  our  nation 
has  experienced  a  spiritual  awakening  in 
which  we  have  cast  off  the  scales  of 


ignorance  and  bigotry  from  our  eyes  and 
have  gained  a  keener  perception  into  the 
growing  needs  of  our  individual  and  na- 
tional life.     As  Dr.  Bagley  has  so  well 
said  of  the  present  crisis:  "There  has 
been  a  marvelous  awakening  of  the  na- 
tional consciousness,  the  sweeping  away 
of  the  old  divisions  between  sections  of 
the  country  and  groups  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  tibe  birth  of  a  new,  fresh,  and 
vigorous  sense  of  national  unity.     The 
second  great  fact  is  the  rapid  growth  and 
development  of  a   new,  pervasive  and 
comprehensive  meaning  for  the  word  de- 
mocracy."   In  this  new  era  of  social  and 
political  readjustment,  the  nations  of  the 
earth  will  look  more  and  more  to  our 
great  democracy  for  light  and  guidance 
and  as  we  are  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  of  all  the  democracies,  we  must 
accept  the  responsibility  for  the  preser- 
vation  and   development   of   the   demo- 
cratic   ideals    commensurate    with    our 
wealth  and  strength. 

If  it  is  our  lot  to  assume  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  social  leadership  for 
all  the  nations,  our  country  must  look 
to  the  schools  for  help,  as  they  are  the 
most  potent  instrument  in  the  develop- 
ment of  national  ideals,  and  in  order  to 
present  an  educational  programme  com- 
mensurate with  the  world  crisis  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  we  were  not  com- 
pelled to  change  our  notions  as  to  the 
function  of  education  in  respect  to  insti- 
tutional life ;  and  to  scrutinize  anew  our 
aims  and  theories  of  school  management 
in  order  to  meet  the  new  responsibilities 
of  these  most  critical  times  and  to  insure 
the  salvation  of  our  democracy  through 
the  proper  training  of  all  the  young 
people  of  our  nation.  It  is  then  very  34>- 
propriate  that  we  should  gather  together 
this  afternoon  to  consider  "How  may  the 
preparation  of  the  teachers  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  be  made  worthy  of  a  Great 
Democracy?" 

Before  we  consider  the  preparation  of 
the  teacher  that  is  worthy  of  a  Great  De- 
mocracy it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
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status  of  the  teaching  profession  at  the 
present  time  in  the  country  at  large.  We 
may  well  ask  the  questions :  Are  the  con- 
ditions for  preliminary  prepara»tion  of 
teachers  before  entering  the  service  sat- 
isf actor>'  ?  What  inducements  are  offered 
young  people  of  talent  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice, and  are  the  incentives  to  remain  in 
the  service  adequate  to  attract  and  hold 
such  men  and  women  as  the  nation  needs 
to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  work  of  a 
Great  Democracy?  On  the  other  hand 
we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  thous- 
ands of  experienced  men  and  women  re- 
sign their  positions  every  year  to  enter 
mercantile  and  industrial  pursuits,  where 
the  remuneration  is  much  larger  and 
where  responsibility  is  not  so  great.  If 
you  ask  them  why  they  are  leaving  the 
profession  they  will  say :  "The  term  of 
office  is  insecure;  salary  is  inadequate; 
no  social  recognition ;  attractions  in  other 
fields  apart  from  salary  are  greater ;  the 
work  is  too  harassing  and  the  public 
shows  little  or  no  appreciation."  The 
disgusted  teacher  knows  that  tbe  rich 
stock-man  who  owns  a  fine  herd  of  short- 
horn cattle  in  the  Middle  West  will  pay 
a  man  $2,000  a  year  to  care  for  his  cat- 
tle and  be  content  to  send  his  children  to 
school  where  no  teacher  receives  more 
than  $500  a  year;  while  in  the  city  the 
rich  man  will  employ  a  $10,000  physician 
and  a  $20,000  lawyer  and  yet  feels  that 
a  $1,500  professor  is  good  enough  to 
train  his  son. 

First — What  can  be  done  to  better  the 
teaching  profession  in  the  face  of  all 
these  almost  unsurmountable  difficulties? 
While  we  would  be  the  last  person  to 
say  that  the  rich  stock-man  cared  four 
times  as  much  for  his  stock  as  for  his 
children,  yet  if  we  believe  in  this  com- 
parison, we  have  a  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems. If  we  were  able  to  spend,  both  in 
the  city  and  country,  even  two  times  as 
much  for  education  as  we  are  now  spend- 
ing, we  would  be  able  to  properly  estab- 
lish adequate  industrial  and  vocational 
schools,  to  attract  the  highest  talent  to 
the  profession;  to  demand  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  of  those  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  to  reduce  classes  from  forty '  to 
twenty,  and  to  carefully  study  the  needs 
of  each  pupil.  Pupils  of  lesser  gifts 
could  be  directed  into  industrial  courses 


without  humiliation,  while  the  more  gift- 
ed pupil  would  pursue  in  a  normal  way 
studies  adapted  to  his  needs. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Mich- 
igan to  raise  the  minimum  salary  in  all 
cities  of  any  size  to  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  maximum  to  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  as  much  more  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  first  class  teachers  for  our 
children.  We  shall  hail  the  day  when 
the  teacher  shall  come  to  her  own ;  when 
she  shall  not  only  get  a  living  wage  but 
such  a  salary  as  may  take  away  all 
thought  of  how  she  will  make  ends  meet, 
as  so  many  are  having  to  do  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  my  certain  knowledge.  One 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  none  too 
much  as  a  minimum  salary  for  any  bright 
young  woman  who  has  a  life  certificate 
from  our  best  normal  schools,  and  we 
shall  hail  the  day  when  this  desire  be- 
comes a  reality.  The  minimum  stand- 
ard for  teachers  of  all  grades  below  the 
high  school  should  then  be  educational 
preparation  equivalent  to  that  of  a  grad- 
uate of  a  first  class  four  year  high  sdiool, 
and  in  addition  thereto  a  course  of  pro- 
fessional training  equal  to  that  furnished 
by  the  life  certificate  course  of  our  best 
normal  schools.  This  course  is  usually 
finished  in  two  years  but  the  present 
tendency  is  to  require  three  years  for  the 
life  certificate.  We  are  much  in  favor 
of  this  plan  as  the  average  high  school 
girl  is  not  well  enough  prepared  at  pres- 
ent to  meet  the  ever  advancing  standards 
of  our  most  progressive  public  schools. 

Second — When  the  salary  question 
has  been  satisfactorily  settled  teaching 
must  then  become  thoroughly  profession- 
alized. It  has  been  a  common  saying 
that  teaching  is  the  most  poorly  paid  and 
the  most  richly  rewarded  of  all  the  pro- 
fessions. The  great  trouble  has  been 
that  except  for  a  very  small  number,  the 
great  mass  of  teachers  has  not  consider- 
ed teaching  as  a  profession.  Teaching 
has  been  simply  an  unskilled  calling  and 
many  have  used  it  only  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  some  other  profession,  or  as  a 
means  to  earn  money  with  which  to  get 
married.  This  was  especially  true  be- 
fore cities  and  states  set  up  certain  qual- 
ifications and  standards  for  teaching. 
While  the  spiritual  satisfaction  is  one  of 
the  real  rewards  in  teaching  and  should 
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ever  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  prime 
factors  which  influence  young  people  to 
enter  the  calling,  yet  we  have  reached  the 
time  when  this  cannot  take  the  place  of 
adequate  remuneration  for  services  rend- 
ered in  the  profession.  The  time  is  past 
when  teachers  are  expected  to  submit  to 
small  wages  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
minister. 

Third — ^The  tenure  of  office  must  be 
made  more  secure.  In  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  the  teaching  profession  the  ten- 
ure of  office  must  be  so  modified  as  to 
make  the  profession  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible to  the  young  prospective  teacher. 
Every  inducement  should  be  offered  for 
the  candidate  to  make  the  specaal  prepar- 
ation to  meet  the  ever  increasing  require- 
ments of  the  profession.  At  present  in 
most  schools  a  teacher  who  has  rendered 
excellent  service  for  five  or  ten  years  is 
automatically  out  of  a  position  at  the  end 
of  each  year.  This  is  not  true  with  busi- 
ness or  railroad  employees.  The  success- 
ful teacher  should  know  that  she  will 
automatically  receive  the  usual  increase 
for  a  successful  teacher  imtil  she  has 
reached  the  limit  of  salary  and  that  her 
position  is  absolutely  secure  from  that 
time  on  as  long  as  her  work  is  satis- 
factory. 

Fourth — There  is  little  hope,  however, 
of  dignifying  the  profession  as  it  should 
be  until  most  radical  changes  shall  have 
taken  place.  The  most  important  step  is 
to  develop  some  adequate  agency  for  the 
leadership  of  educational  reconstruction. 
This  agency  is  already  embodied  in  the 
plans  set  in  motion  by  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  to  elevate  to  a  de- 
partment of  the  National  Government 
the  Bureau  of  Education  and  to  give  the 
commissioner  a  seat  in  the  President's 
Cabinet ;  to  tax  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
entire  nation  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  of  the  nation;  to  so  reorganize 
the  governmental  administration  of  edu- 
cation as  to  secure  the  benefit  of  expert 
professional  direction  without  at  the 
same  time  sacrificing  popular  control. 
Education  is  at  present  a  state  function. 
The  great  war  has  shown  the  national 
government  that  our  state  educational 
systems  are  in  many  ways  faulty  and  in- 
adequate; that  there  is  no  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  for  the  children 


of  our  nation  and  that  the  present  in- 
equalities will  persist  until  the  education 
of  all  the  children  shall  become  a  nation- 
al duty.  National  problems  are  confront- 
ing us  which  are  greater  than  state  and 
community  problems,  and  the  education 
of  all  the  children  of  the  nation  to  meet 
these  national  problems  should  be  a  na- 
tional obligation,  and  should  be  met  by 
drawing  on  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  whole  nation. 

The  federal  government  is  spending 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  our  wounded  soldiers 
who  fought  "To  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"  and  we  can  see  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  government  should  not 
spend  millions  to  share  the  expense  tx> 
provide  for  the  efficient  instruction  of  all 
the  young  people  in  the  United  States  to 
preserve  that  democracy.  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  many  are  opposed  to  fed- 
eral co-operation  in  the  support  of  our 
public  school  systems,  and  we  have  seen 
articles  written  by  educators  strongly  dis- 
approving the  plan,  but  we  have  federal 
aid  with  regard  to  vocational  training  as 
provided  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act;  and 
during  the  war,  the  War  Department 
considered  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  munition  workers  at  the  great 
munition  plants  a  legitimate  part  of  pro- 
duction, and  was  willing  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  this  new  field,  and 
$100,000,000  was  also  voted  by  Congress 
to  be  used  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  even  build  homes  for  the 
munition  workers  at  these  plants  in  order 
to  make  explosives  to  whip  the  Huns. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  in  my  rounds  of 
inspection  as  Director  of  flie  -gfovem- 
ment  schools  on  Industrial  Reservations, 
to  visit  some  of  these  homes  and  to 
verify  these  statements. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  preliminary  pre- 
paration of  teachers  and  have  called  at- 
tention briefly  to  some  changes  which 
would  make  the  teaching  profession 
more  efficient  and  satisfactory.  What 
has  been  said  concerning  the  teacher  in 
the  foregoing  is  true  of  the  supervisor 
and  administrative  officer  as  well.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  paper  will  be  di- 
rected more  particularly  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  superintendent  of  schools  as 
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he  will  be  a  most  potent  instrument  in 
the  accomplishment  of  all  the  ideals  in 
the  ftrture  reconstruction  in  our  nation. 

A  school  journal  recently  said  that 
"there  are  about  six  thousand  school 
superintendents  now  in  office  and  there 
are  fully  one  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women  who  have  been  heads  of  school 
systems.  But  it  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate that  more  than  half  of  them  know 
nothing  at  all  about  duties  of  office  other 
than  those  prescribed  by  statute  or  rule." 
This  is  a  startling  arraignment  of  the 
a<iministrative  officers  of  the  school  sys- 
tems of  our  country,  and  if  this  is  only 
approximately  correct  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  preparation  to  be  made  by 
them,  not  only  before  they  enter  the  pro- 
fession, but  also  after  they  have  entered 
the  service  in  order  to  render  themselves 
worthy  of  the  responsibility  resting  up- 
on them  during  the  reconstruction  pe- 
riod of  our  nation. 

First  of  all — ^the  preparation  of  the 
superintendent  before  entering  the  ser- 
vice should  be  a  thorough  college  train- 
ing with  school  administration  as  a 
major.  The  custom  has  been  all  too  pre- 
valent in  the  past  to  select  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  superintendency.  This  is 
a  safe  practice  to  follow  only  when  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  has  made  a 
study  of  the  complete  school  system,  the 
kindergarten  and  elementary  grades  as 
well  as  the  high  school,  so  that  he  may 
administer  the  school  system  with  effi- 
ciency and  understanding.  Schools  with 
an  inefficient  administrative  officer  may 
mark  time  for  two  or  three  years  until 
the  superintendent  has  learned  by  exper- 
ience what  are  the  progressive  needs  of 
the  school  system.  In  these  days  of  pro- 
gress the  superintendent  must  be  en- 
dowed with  a  large  vision  of  what  ought 
to  be  accomplished  in  his  city.  He  must 
be  an  educational  leader  with  well  de- 
fined ideals  and  a  real  practical  educa- 
tional policy.  This  can  be  realized  only 
by  constant  study  on  his  part;  by  visit- 
ing other  school  systems;  by  attending 
as  many  national  and  state  educational 
meetings  as  possible,  and  by  taking 
courses  under  the  best  teachers  at  our 
great  universities.  In  this  way  he  may 
develop  an  educational  policy  which  is 


both  practical  and  defensible,  and  which 
will  take  into  account  and  fit  into  the 
modern  needs  of  his  community. 

The  superintendent  must  have  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  At  the  pres- 
ent tirfie  there  can  be  no  superintendent 
in  the  country  who  believes  that  the 
teachers  are  adequately  paid,  but  how 
many  of  them  have  the  backbone  to 
come  out  in  the  open  and  fight  for  an 
adequate  increase  in  the  teachers'  salar- 
ies? On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  super- 
intendents saying  they  are  afraid  the 
coming  slump  in  wages  in  the  industrial 
world  will  affect  the  increase  of  wages 
of  the  teacher.  Their  weak  will,  their 
absence  of  self-reliance,  their  fears  cost 
them  the  esteem  of  their  colleagues,  and 
they  miss  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
becoming  attorneys  for  the  children  and 
the  teachers.  They  should  learn  that  in 
the  long  run  an  excellent  teacher  is  not 
liable  to  be  overpaid  in  this  day  and  age  ; 
that  no  school  is  satisfactory  unless  it  is 
excellent;  that  no  school  is  excellent  un- 
til the  teacher  is  excellent ;  that  no  teach- 
er can  do  excellent  work  until  all  condi- 
tions under  which  she  works  are  of  the 
best  including  the  matter  of  salary. 

The  superintendent  should  not  only 
know  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching, 
but  he  should  also  know  the  practical 
technique  of  teaching,  the  theory  of  su- 
pervision and  the  science  of  measure- 
ments through  actual  experience;  he 
should  also  be  able  to  make  a  survey  to 
find  the  needs  of  his  teachers  in  service, 
and  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  meet 
these  needs.  He  should  be  able  to  stim- 
ulate the  teacher  to  go  to  the  same 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  to  learn  the 
same  principles  of  instruction  and  super- 
vision which  guide  the  superintendent 
and  supervisor  in  directing  her  what  to 
do.  In  this  way  the  fear  which  natural- 
ly arises  through  the  consciousness  that 
the  supervisor  knows  vastly  more  than 
herself,  will  be  done  away  with  and  she 
will  at  once  begin  to  show  strength  and 
self-reliance. 

The  superintendent  should  have  high 
ideals  as  to  the  kind  of  teachers  who 
should  enter  his  school  system,  and 
should  be  allowed  full  freedom  to  select 
them;  where  the  superintendent  is  held 
responsible  for  the  results  in  teaching,Mie 
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should  be  given  equal  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  system  according  to  his  own 
standards  of  efficiency  and  when  he  is 
found  wanting,  he  should  be  succeeded 
by  another  who  has  the  ability  to  meet 
standards  worthy  of  our  democracy.  The 
successful  superintendent  should  be  en- 
dowed with  the  rare  ability  to  select  the 
right  kind  of  assistants;  he  should  be  big 
enough  to  select  men  and  women  who 
are  better  qualified  than  himself  to  do 
certain  types  of  work  for  which  he  is 
not  so  well  equipped,  or  for  which  he 
does  not  have  a  natural  aptitude.  If  he 
has  the  power  to  utilize  all  the  talent 
which  he  has  in  bis  corps,  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  he  is  wise  in  the  selection  of 
men  and  women  of  talent,  he  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  excellent  plan  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  service. 

The  superintendent  should  cultivate  in 
the  minds  of  his  teachers  a  professional 
attitude  towards  school  teaching  and  not- 
until  the  teacher  realizes  that  genuine 
merit,  and  that  alone,  should  count  in 
their  annual  promotion  and  in  the  rate 
of  increase  of  salary,  can  he  expect  to 
create  a  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  towards  the  school  system. 
The  Chicago  city  schools  have  adopted 
the  "Efficiency  Rating  of  Teachers"  and 
have  prepared  an  excellent  efficiency  card 
and  every  superintendent  in  the  country 
may  well  prepare  a  similar  one,  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  his  community.  The 
writer  has  used  such  a  system  for  the 
past  ten  years  in  the  city  of  Battle  Creek 
and  this  plan  has  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  factors  in  getting  the  increase 
of  the  teachers'  salaries.  When  once  a 
teacher  reaches  a  superior  grade,  the 
board  of  education  feels  that  she  should 
be  justly  rewarded  and  therefore  no  fix- 
ed salary  increase  is  made,  but  each  case 
is  considered  carefully  and  the  increase 
of  salary  is  made  according  to  the  merits 
of  the  case. 

Educational  reconstruction  will  de- 
mand even  in  our  smaller  cities  a  greater 
interest  in  the  social  welfare  of  the  city 
as  related  to  the  school  system ;  better 
health  conditions ;  free  medical  and  den- 
tal clinics  both  for  treatment  and,  diagno- 
sis; a  greater  opportunity  for  industrial 
training  and  a  more  efficient  training  for 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 


We  have  called  attention  briefly  to  the 
following  facts:  The  United  States  is 
face  to  face  with  most  difficult  problems 
of  reconstruction;  radical  war  measures 
adopted  during  the  war  will  leave  last- 
ing effects  upon  the  nation;  as  a  par- 
tial recompense  for  the  appalling  devas- 
tation and  burdens  laid  upon  us  through 
the  calamity  of  war,  our  nation  has  ex- 
perienced a  spiritual  awakening ;  that  the 
nations  of  the  earth  will  look  to  our 
great  democracy  for  light  and  guidance; 
our  democracy  will  look  to  the  pubKc 
schools  as  the  most  potent  agency  to  in- 
sure the  salvation  of  our  democracy 
through  the  proper  training  of  all  the 
young  people  of  our  nation ;  the  schools 
are  not  at  their  maximum  efficiency  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funds;  higher  sal- 
aries must  be  given  the  teachers ;  the  vo- 
cation of  teaching  must  become  thorough- 
ly professionalized;  the  tenure  of  office 
must  be  made  more  secure ;  public  school 
education  should  become  nationalized; 
the  national  government  should  tax  all 
the  wealth  of  all  the  nation  to  g^ve  equal 
educational  opportunities  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation;  the  superintendent 
of  schools  will  be  a  most  potent  instru- 
ment in  the  accomplishment  of  all  Ac 
ideals  in  the  future  reconstruction  in  oar 
nation ;  the  superintendent  should  have  a 
thorough  college  training  with  school 
administration  as  a  major;  he  should 
have  the  courage  of  his  convictions;  be 
should  know  the  practical  technique  of 
teaching  as  well  as  the  science  and  the 
art ;  he  should  have  high  ideals  as  to  Ac 
kind  of  teacher  who  should  enter  his 
school  system ;  he  should  cultivate  in  the 
minds  of  his  teachers  a  professional  at- 
titude towards  teaching;  he  should  be 
greatly  interested  in  the  social  welfare 
of  the  city  as  related  to  the  school  sys- 
tem. 


Only  the  very  busy  are  very  happy. 
Industry  is  a  talisman  against  worry  and 
want  Occupation  sweetens  even  the 
rich  man's  loaf. 

Life  is  merely  an  opportunity,  and 
wasting  it  or  making  the  most  of  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  personal  choi^. 
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NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  CERTIFICATION  OF 
SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 

Dr.  Sherman  Williams,  Department  of  Education 


WHEN  one  thinks  of  the  number 
of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
other  periodicals  published  he 
begins  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which 
people  are  affected  by  their  reading. 
When  he  notes  the  number  of  advertise- 
ments found  in  periodicals,  he  must  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  business  men  and 
others  believe  that  people  read  for  infor- 
mation. The  ways  in  which  this  ap- 
preciation is  indicated  are  almost  num- 
berless. 

Do  we  recognize  this  in  our  schools  as 
the  business  world  does?  Evidently  not 
If  we  did  we  would  give  far  more  at- 
tention to  training  pupils  so  that  they 
would  read,  not  only  for  pleasure,  but 
for  information  and  for  inspiration  as 
well.  We  would  appreciate  as  does  the 
business  world  the  practical  value  of 
reading,  and  how  it  can  be  used  to  direct 
the  thinking  and  the.  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren for  good  or  ill  throughout  their 
lives. 

This  has  been  left  largely  to  chance  in 
most  of  our  schools  and  still  is  in  many 
of  them.  We  employ  specialists  to  teach 
the  children  science,  which  most  of  them 
will  make  no  direct  use  of  in  all  their 
after  lives,  and  but  little  use  of  at  any 
time.  We  have  special  teachers  of  draw- 
ing and  many  other  subjects,  but  act  as 
if  we  believed  that  any  one  could  do  that 
most  difficult  work,  and  also  the  most 
important  work  of  the  school,  training 
the  children  to  love  good  literature.  Few 
of  our  teachers  can  do  this  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  Most  of  the  schools 
that  train  teachers  do  not  even  attempt 
to  fit  them  for  this  work.  For  some 
yea^rs  the  Geneseo  State  Normal  School 
has*  maintained  a  Teacher  Librarian 
Course  to  help  meet  a  great  need. 

A  few  large  high  schools  employ 
trained  librarians.  All  should  do  so. 
Wisconsin  has  already  taken  steps  to  re- 
quire this.  In  that  state  every  high 
school  must  employ  a  trained  librarian 
not  later  than  September,  1919. 

If  it  is  wise  for  the  state  to  encourage 
vocational  training,  which  only  a  small 


proportion  of  our  children  will  ever  put 
to  any  practical  use  in  after  life,  how 
much  more  important  it  is  that  it  should 
encourage  school  authorities  to  employ 
trained  librarians  whose  work  would 
reach  every,  child  in  school  and  influence 
them  all  for  their  whole  lives. 

The  state  has  already  taken  some  steps 
toward  encouraging  the  employment  of 
school  librarians.  Until  within  a  few 
years  it  did  not  recognize  a  librarian  as 
a  teacher  and  allowed  no  quota  for  her 
services.  Now  librarians  are  on  the  same 
basis  as  teachers  in  this  respect. 

The  state  also  maintains  a  free  library 
school.  This  is  small  and  probably  al- 
ways will  be  but  it  sends  out  some  well 
trained  men  and  women  who  will  not  on- 
ly do  good  work  themselves,  but  in- 
fluence and  help  others.  Some  of  the 
graduates  of  this  school  are  librarians  in 
large  city  high  schools.  In  addition  to 
the  work  of  this  school  the  state  main- 
tains a  short  six  weeks  summer  library 
school  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
give  years  to  training  themselves  for 
their  work.  While  this  school  bears  no 
comparison  to  the  regular  course,  it 
nevertheless  does  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Still  another  form  of  training  is  given 
by  the  state.  It  has  each  summer  a  three 
weeks  library  institute.  Every  academic 
school  in  the  state  that  is  unable  to  sup- 
port a  trained  librarian  sbould  send  one 
of  its  teachers  to  this  institute. 

All  these  courses  are  free  to  all  resi- 
dents of  the  state  who  have  the  required 
entrance  preparation. 

Quotas  are  allowed  to  districts  that 
employ  a  librarian  who  either  has  a 
teacher's  license  or  holds  a  librarian's 
certificate.  Recently  the  Board  of 
Regents  has  decided  to  issue  librarian's 
certificates  as  follows: 

1.  Permanent  certificates  will  be  is- 
sued to  those  who  are  college  graduates 
and  who  are  also  graduates  of  library 
schools  approved  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University. 

2.  Five-year  certificates  will  be  issued 
to  graduates  of  approved  library  schools, 
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and  after  five  years'  satisfactory  service 
a  permanent  certificate  will  be  issued  to 
such  persons. 

3.  Three-year  certificates  will  be  is- 
sued to  graduates  of  an  approved  short 
library  course  of  not  less  than  six  weeks, 
provided  such  graduates  have  had  at 
least  two  years'  library  experience. 

4.  One-year  certificates  will  be  issued 
to  graduates  of  an  approved  short  library 
course  provided  they  have  had  one  year's 
library  experience,  and  to  graduates  of 
approved  college  or  normal  schools,  who 
have  had  no  library  experience,  provided 
they  have  attended  one  or  more  sessions 
of  the  state  summer  library  institutes 
conducted  by  the  State  Library,  and  are 
certified  as  having  done  satisfactory 
work. 


5.  Certificates  may  be  renewed  for  a 
like  period  on  satisfactory  evidence  that 
acceptable  work  has  been  done  dtiring 
the  period  for  which  the  original  certifi- 
cate was  issued. 

For  services  in  cities  of  the  first  class 
only  permanent  certificates  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

For  services  in  cities  of  the  second 
class  both  permanent  and  five-year  cer- 
tificates will  be  accepted. 

For  services  in  cities  of  the  third  class 
and  in  villages  having  5,000  inhabitants 
or  more,  the  first,  second  and  third  forms 
of  certificate  will  be  accepted. 

For  services  outside  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages pf  5,000  inhabitants  or  more,  any 
one  of  the  four  forms  of  certificate  will 
be  accepted. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BOYS'  WORKING  RESERVE 

H.  W.  WeUs,  National  Director 


THE  U.  S.  Boys'  Working  Reserve 
is  a  registered  army  of  patriotic 
youth,  organized  under  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  with  branches  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  and  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii.  Its  purpose  is  to  mo- 
bilize for  productive  service,  chiefly  upon 
American  farms,  all  physically  fit  boys 
of  the  United  States  of  the  ages  of  16  to 
20  inclusive,  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  education  and  training, 
and  to  prevent  their  exploitation,  while 
they  are  so  mobilized. 

The  programme  of  the  U.  S.  Boys' 
Working  Reserve  exhibits  these  signifi- 
cant items : 

1.  To  enroll,  chiefly  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  United  States,  all  boys  physically 
fit  for  service  on  the  farms. 

2.  To  anticipate  the  actual  work  upon 
the  farm  by  such  a  course  in  the  elements 
of  farm  practice  as  shall  enable  them  to 
meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of  their 
farmer  employers. 

3.  To  supervise  at  their  work  boys 
mobilized,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
supervisor  for  every  group  of  25  boys 
employed,  so  that  the  morale  of  the  boys 
shall  be  sustained,  their  diflferences  with 
their  employers  adjusted,  and  the  dis- 
couragements inherent  in  their  new  sur- 
roundings shall  be  alleviated,  and  their 
efficiency  maintained  and  increased. 


4.  To  devise  a  programme  of  whole- 
some and  recreational  activity  for  their 
leisure  hours.  To  create  and  to. sustain 
their  espirit  de  corps;  and  to  give  them 
a  sense  of  the  national  and  patriotic 
character  of  their  service. 

5.  To  inspect  the  work  places  of 
would-be  employers  in  order  that  the  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions  of  such 
places  may  be  found  to  be,  or  may  be 
made  to  be,  in  conformity  with  accepted 
standards. 

Training  of  boys  is  accomplished  first 
by  the  introduction  into  every  high 
school  of  the  United  States  the  now 
famous  Farm  Craft  Lessons  edited  by, 
and  almost  wholly  written  by,  Eugene 
Davenport,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Illinois.  These 
lessons  consist  of  a  series  of  four-page 
monographs,  every  one  of  which  deals 
with  some  element  of  farm  practice  gen- 
eral throughout  the  United  States.  The 
series  is  loose-leaf  and  capable  of*  in- 
definite expansion.  It  is,  too,  by  its 
loose-leaf  character,  easily  subject  to  a 
process  of  selection  that  chooses  those 
lessons  that  are  particularly  applicable 
to  conditions  that  obtain  in  various  sec- 
tions and  localities.  Whereas  the  Farm 
Craft  Lessons  make  a  text  of  very  high 
quality  in  vocational  education,  their  pur- 
pose will  easily  be  missed  if  they  are  re- 
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garded  merely  at  a  text,  and  are  not  re- 
garded, as  they  are  meant  to  be,  as  a 
Manual  of  Instruction  to  be  taken  to  the 
laboratory,  to  the  barns,  to  the  imple- 
ment maker's,  to  the  fields,  in  order  that 
in  living  touch  with  the  actual  conditions 
and  equipments  of  farms  they  may  help 
to  illustrate  the  elements  of  farm  prac- 
tice. 

Training  of  boys  is  furthered  in  the 
next  place  by  the  establishment  in  co- 
operation with  and  in  connection  with 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Schools,  of 
Central  Farm  Training  Camps,  in  which 
Camps  the  boys  are  subjected  to  military 
discipline,  are  taught  by  the  Faculties  of 
the  Schools  and  Colleges,  are  brought  in- 
to contact  with  the  superior  equipment 
of  such  Colleges  and  Schools,  and  so  are 
sent  forth  to  their  work  with  a  training 
a  little  more  definite  than  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  through  the  use  of  the 
Farm  Craft  Lessons. 

Professor  William  J.  Spillman,  recent- 
ly, and  for  16  years.  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Farm  Management  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  U.  S.  Boys' 
Working  Reserve  "Provides  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  increasingly  difficult  prob- 
lem of  harvest  labor  on  the  farm."  One 
of  the  problems  of  school  masters  in  this 
country  has  been  to  devise  a  programme 
that  should  be  co-operative  with  tfie  pub- 
lic school  system  of  the  United  States 
for  the  wise  and  helpful  employment  of 
the  long  vacation  period.  The  common 
experience  of  school  masters  with  boys 
who  return  to  school  from  their  long  va- 
cation is  that  that  vacation  leads  very 
commonly  to  demoralization  which  only 
the  discipline  of  several  weeks  of  the 
autumn  semester  can  overcome.  Char- 
acter is  invaded,  and  time  and  energy 
of  the  teaching  faculty  is  wasted.  The 
U.  S.  Boys'  Working  Reserve  provides 
an  occupation  for  the  vacation  period 
that  conserves  the  school  boy's  morale, 
increases  it,  builds  him  up  in  body  and 
mind,  adds  immensely  to  his  practical 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and  returns  him  to 
school  thoroughly  fit  immediately  to  im- 
dertake  the  education  and  training  pro- 
vided by  his  school. 

Because  of  the  sanity  of  this  pro- 
gramme, and  because  of  its  immense 
practicality,  and  because  the  Reserve  is 


the  only  Organization  that  affects  the 
whole  public  school  system  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  Reserve  deserves  the 
hearty  support  of  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 
Some  change  in  schedules ;  some  speed- 
ing of  courses ;  some  elimination  of  non- 
essential studies,  and  of  non-essential  ele- 
ments of  essential  studies  will  be  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  schools  to  secure 
a  frictionless  co-operation  with  the  [Re- 
serve. But  enlightened  school  masters  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  are  quick  to 
see  the  advantages  of  such  co-operation 
and  in  increasing  numbers  are  supporting 
the  work  of  the  Reserve. 


BOOK  NOTICES 


How  to  Teach  the  Special  Subjects. 

By  Kendall,  Calvin   N.  and  Mirick,  George  A. 
Pp.  xvi  +  310.    1 1. 60.     Hough  tonJMifHin  Co. 

This  book  is  a  companion  volume  to 
"How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Sub- 
jects" by  the  same  authors.  It  has  been 
prepared  with  a  view  to  assisting  ele- 
mentary teachers  of  the  rural  and  village 
schools,  where  the  needed  supervision  in 
the  special  subjects  is  not  afforded  in 
any  thorough-going  way,  with  simple, 
sound,  non-technical  and  practical  ob- 
jectives and  suggestions.  Each  chapter 
combines  the  views  of  a  successful 
specialist  in  the  particular  field  with  the 
broader  attitudes  of  the  authors.  The 
result  is  a  simple  and  usable  book  for 
the  particular  place  it  was  intended  to 
fill.  The  subjects  treated  are  Music, 
Physical  Education  and  Play,  Drawing 
and  Applied  Art,  and  Nature  Study  and 
Elementary  Agriculture.  Collateral  read- 
ings accompany  each  topic  and  a  selected 
bibliography  is  presented.  Tyro  help- 
ful chapters  somewhat  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  book  deal  with  morning  exercises 
and  spedal  day  programmes  and  seat 
work  in  the  primary  grades. 

W.  A.  Owens, 
University  of  Rochester. 


The   Psychology   of   Childhood.     By 

Norsworiy,  Naomi  and  Whitley,  Mary  Theo- 
dora. Cloth,  xlz,  375  pp.  Price, '1 1. 60.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

General  psychology  is  presupposed  in 
this  well  balanced  treatment  of  Ae 
special    field    of    childhood.     It  could. 
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however,  be  read  profitably  by  those  not 
so  prepared  because  of  its  simple  style 
and  concrete  treatment. 

Designed  to  serve  as  a  text-book,  its 
topical  analysis  is  effected  by  marginal 
questions  and  topic  headings,  and  each 
chapter  is  followed  by  a  short  list  of 
selected  references  and  by  valuable  ques- 
tions or  exercises  or  both. 

In  range  of  topics  the  book  is  com- 
plete. The  discussion  of  instincts  which 
is  not  unduly  extended  in  this  text  is 
prefaced  by  a  chapter  on  heredity  as  the 
source  of  original  nature.  The.  cogni- 
tive and  affective  processes  are  given 
extended  and  distinctive  treatment  based 
in  considerable  degree  upon  experimen- 
tal findings.  These  chapters  and  the 
frequent  use  of  illustrative  graphs  com- 
mend the  book  especially.  Chapters  on 
attention,  habit,  moral  and  religious  de- 
velopment, the  physical  welfare  of  the 
child  and  exceptional  children  complete 
the  book  and  make  it  a  useful  pro- 
gramme of  work.  More  concreteness 
in  the  discussion  of  incentives,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  goal  to  be  reached  by 
their  use  as  well  as  the  means  to  this 
end,  would  add  to  the  value  of  this  dis- 
cussion. The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
suggestions  for  training  in  thinking. 
W.  A.  Owens, 
University  of  Rochester. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sci- 
ence. By  Smith  and  Jewett.  Clotb>  illustrated, 
xvi-620  pp.  Price,  ^.40.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Among  the  recently  published  texts  on 
Elementary  and  General  Science,  the 
new  book  by  Smith  and  Jewett  called 
"An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Science"*  is  of  interest.  In  the  preface 
the  authors  have  made  recommendations 
regarding  the  functions  of  introductory 
science  and  have  built  the  textbook  to 
carry  out  their  ideas.  Nearly  every 
phase  of  the  pupil's  environment  is  in- 
cluded under  the  chapter  titles.  Atten- 
tion is  particularly  directed  to  the  three 
chapters  on  transportation  in  which  the 
authors  have  skillfully  assembled  a  large 
amount  of  useful  material.  Each  chapter 
of  the  book  is  divided  into  sub-topics 
with  carefully  worked  out  sumimaries 
and  very  practical  review  questions. 


While  portions  of  subject  matter  may 
appear  to  some  teachers  as  rather  diffi- 
cult for  the  average  first  year  high  school 
pupil,  the  book  is  so  constructed  that  a 
teacher  can  readily  adapt  it  to  a  particu- 
lar need. 

Distributed  through  the  book  is  a 
series  of  helpful  exercises.  The  cuts, 
which  are  relatively  few  in  number,  arc 
well  chosen. 

Harry  Carpenter, 
West  High  School, 
Rochester. 


The  History  of  the  American  People, 
for  Grammar  Schools  and  Junior  High  Schools. 
By  Charles  A.  Beard  and  William  C.  Bagiey. 
Cloth,  maps  and  illustrations,  xv-674  pp.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  names  of  the  authors  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  guarantees  of  efficient 
craftsmanship.  A  book  by  them  is  sure 
to  be  written  in  clear,  interesting  and 
forceful  style,  with  due  regard  for  ac- 
curacy. The  names  of  the  authors  im- 
ply also  a  certain  freedom  from  the  be- 
setting tendency  of  textbook  writers  and 
publishers  to  venerate,  unduly,  tradition- 
al methods  and  subject-matter.  It  is  in 
the  fact  that  Professors  Beard  and 
Bagiey  have  marked  out  for  themselves 
a  new  but  solid  path  in  the  writing  of 
school  histories  tiiat,  to  my  mind,  the 
chief  merit  of  the  book  lies.  Their  aim, 
as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  "the  prepara- 
tion of  children  for  citizenship  through 
an  understanding  of  the  ideals,  institu- 
tions, achievements,  and  problems  of  our 
country."  In  keeping  with  this  aim  Aey 
have  attempted  to  make  their  work  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  record  of  dates 
and  events,  interspersed  with  interesting 
anecdotes,  something  more  even  than  a 
successful  presentation  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects. They  have  attempted  to  treat 
American  history  primarily  as  an  evolu- 
tionary process,  of  which  present  condi- 
tions and  problems  are  the  inevitable  out- 
come. They  have  therefore  laid  stress 
on  economic  and  social  history  and  have 
placed  much  emphasis  on  developments 
since  the  Civil  war. 

They  have  not  hesitated  to  portray  the 
growth  of  the  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor,  the  development  of  the  trusts, 
the  rise  of  socialism.    They  have  pointed 
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out  that  from  these  developments  have 
arisen  certain  problems  which  modem 
society  is  called  upon  to  solve.  Certain 
timid  and  conservative  individuals,  there- 
fore, some  of  them  members  of  boards 
of  education,  have,  perhaps  for  this  rea- 
son, called  the  book  "dangerous,"  and 
have  advised  against  its  use  in  schools. 
Sensible  and  courageous  teachers  will  not 
hesitate  on  that  account,  however,  to 
give  the  work  a  trial,  will  not  be  afraid 
to  acknowledge  to  youthful  minds  that 
there  are  defects  in  social  conditions 
which  the  citizens  of  to-morrow  will  be 
called  upon  to  remedy. 

The  authors  display  a  courage  in  deal- 
ing with  these  problems  which  must  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  thousands  of 
persons  throughout  our  country  the 
ideals  of  which  are  so  skillfully  por- 
trayed. 

Jonathan  F.  Scott. 


\Vorld  War  IssCies  and  Ideals.   Read 

ings  in  Contemporary  History  and  Literature 
By  Morris  Edmond  Speare  and  Walter  Blake 
Morris.  Cloth,  xi-46i  pp.  Price,  I1.40.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

The  editors  have  chosen  from  the 
great  mass  of  war  literature  illustrating 
the  ideals  of  the  allies  and  their  adver- 
saries fifty  representative  selections  from 
books,  essays,  speeches,  sketches,  and 
state  papers,  cutting  them  down  to  suit- 
able lengths,  providing  them  with  notes, 
mainly  biographical  and  historical,  and 
references  to  illustrative  material.  While 
the  book  was  intended  primarily  for  the 
War  Issues  Course  as  a  help  to  show  for 
"what  principles  the  United  States  was 
fighting,  the  editors,  who  are  teachers  of 
English  at  Annapolis,  have  kept  in  mind 
the  needs  of  coUegq  freshman  English 
and  have  included  examples  of  exposi- 
tion, narration,  argumentation  and  de- 
scription. Teachers  who  have  been  try- 
ing to  harness  the  interest  created  by  the 
vi^r  to  the  study  of  composition,  should 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  book. 
"Whether  they  intend  to  use  it  as  a  text 
or  not,  they  will  find  many  selections  to 
help  them. 

Allen  B.  West, 
University  of  Rochester. 


Plutarch's  Lives.  Clough's  Trans- 
lation, abridged  and  annotated  for  schools  by 
Edwin  Ginn,  with  historical  introductions  by 
William  Francis  Allen.  Ginn  and  Company, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago.  Pp.  401.  Price, 
60  cents. 

Seven  of  Plutarch's  famous  lives  of 
Greek  and  Roman  leaders  are  here  pre- 
sented in  an  attractive  sdiool  edition. 
The  introductions,  notes,  and  pronounc- 
ing vocabulary  render  it  convenient  for 
young  readers. 

John  R.  Slater, 
University  of  Rochester. 


A  Short  History  of  England.  Revised 
Edition.  By  Edward  P.  Cheyney.  Pp.  767 
Price,  I1.50.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  revised  edition  of  Professor 
Cheyney's  text  book  is  a  reprint  of  a 
work  with  which  every  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish history  is  more  or  less  familiar,  en- 
larged by  a  chapter  of  about  fifty  pages 
entitled  Social  Changes  and  the  Great 
War.  This  chapter,  likewise,  is  an  en- 
largement, rather  than  a  revision  of  the 
"Supplement"  which  was  published  in 
1915.  The  work  unfortunately  was 
brought  to  a*  close  before  the  passage  of 
the  last  Reform  Bill  in  1918  doubled  the 
•franchise  and  gave  the  democracy  of 
Great  Britain  a  more  perfect  form.  The 
new  index  is  considerably  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  addition  of  diacritical 
marks  and  phonetic  spelling,  whenever 
they  are  necessary.  It  is  a  matter  for 
regret  that  no  revision  of  the  general 
bibliography  or  of  the  special  biblio- 
graphical notices  at  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter was  possible. 

Allen  B.  West^ 
University  of  Rochester. 


General  Science.  By  Caldwell  and 
EikeDJberry.  Cloth,  illustrated,  404  pp.  I1.28. 
Ginn  &  Company,  New  York. 

The  new  edition  of  this  book  contains 
considerable  added  material  which  many 
General  Science  teachers  will  be  pleased 
to  note  and  appears  to  be  a  real  revision. 
Among  the  added  topics  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  of  major  interest; 
elementary  astronomy,  electricity,  and 
considerable    new   material   on   hygiene 
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and  nutrition.  The  book  is  rich  in  well 
chosen  illustrations,  useful  tables  and 
charts. 

The  first  nine  chapters  (Part  I)  are 
devoted  to  the  general  topic  of  Air.  The 
last  three  of  these  chapters  being  related 
especially  to  Plant  Life  and  Food  Man- 
ufacture ;  Dust,  Molds  and  Bacteria ;  and 
the  Distribution  and  Control  of  Bacteria. 
The  next  four  chapters  (Part  II)  treat 
of,  "Water  and  Its  Uses,*'  including  a 
chapter  on  Water  Supply  and  Sewage 
Disposal.  Chapters  XV  to  XIX  (Part 
III)  includes  the  topics  Work,  Energy, 
and  Electricity.  Chapters  XX  to  XXI 
(Part  IV)  deal  with  "The  Earth  in  Re- 
lation to  Other  Astronomical  Bodies." 
Five  chapters  (Part  V)  are  devoted  to 
the  Earth's  Crust  and  seven  chapters 
(Part  VI)  treat  on  "Life  upon  the 
Earth." 

Many  teachers  will  be  interested  in 
the  questions  for  discussion  which  pre- 
cede each  chapter.  These  questions  are 
essentially  practical  in  character  and 
should  serve  to  stimulate  interest  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  more  intelligent 
use  of  the  text  by  the  pupils. 

The  new  book  contains  404  pages  com- 
pared with  308  pages  of  the  first  edition. 
Mechanically  the  book  is  excellent  and 
this  is  an  important  factor  in  any  book 
which  is  to  be  used  by  young  children. 
Harry  A.  Carpenter. 
West  High  School,  Rochester. 


Modern   European   Civilization 

Text-book  for   Secondary  Schools. 
Roscoe  Ashley.      Pp.  334.     Price, 


Text-book  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  Lewis 
Roscoe  Ashley.  Pp.  334.  Price,  $i.do.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 


A  Short  Historyof  the  English  People. 

By  John  Richard  Green,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  Alice  Stopford  Green.  Cloth,  iv-1039  pp. 
Price,  I2.00.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

The  epilogue  of  170  pages  makes  of 
the  Short  History  a  volume  of  consider- 
able size.  Its  two  sections,  entitled  "The 
Social  Revolution"  and  "Foreign  and 
Colonial  Policy,"  are  admirable  summ^-r- 
ies  of  British  history  during  the  hundred 
years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War.  Mrs.  Green  succeeds  fairly 
well  in  the  difficult  task  of  holding  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader  while  she  condenses 
material  tiiat  might  quite  properly  have 
formed  the  basis  for  a  supplementary 
volume  to  her  husband's  epoch-making 
work. 

Allen  B.  West, 
University  of  Rochester. 


This  work  is  chiefly  an  account  of  the 
development  of  modern  civilization  since 
the  French  Revolution;  only  five  of  the 
twenty-five  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
period  from  1603  to  1789.  In  the  pre- 
face the  author  explains  that  he  has  tried 
to  select  material  of  permanent  value 
which  is  essential  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  problems  likely  to  arise  during  the 
next  few  years  as  well  as  those  which 
pertain  to  the  Great  War  and  its  causes. 
As  an  explanation  of  the  present  through 
a  study  of  the  past  the  book  is  on  the 
whole  successful,  for  the  material  is  well 
chosen  and  presented  in  a  way  to  arouse 
and  maintain  the  interest  of  the  High 
School  pupil.  As  a  text  book  the  work 
has  many  commendable  features:  exten- 
sive bibliographies;  lists  of  topics, 
studies,  and  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter;  suitable  illustrations  and  plenty 
of  clear,  well-chosen  maps.  Cross  refer- 
ences for  the  purpose  of  topical  study 
are  numerous,  and  a  laudable  attempt 
has  been  made  to  indicate  the  pronun- 
ciation of  foreign  proper  names.  Not- 
withstanding an  evident  desire  to  make 
the  book  genuinely  explanatory  of  mod- 
em conditions,  one  gets  the  impression 
of  a  relatively  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
facts  than  upon  their  significances.  This, 
however,  would  scarcely  be  a  fault  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  teacher. 

Allen  B.  West, 
University  of  Rochester. 


National  Governments  and  the  World 

War.  By  Frederick  A.  Ogg  and  Charles  A. 
Beard.  Cloth,  viii-603  pp.  Price,  12.5a  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  most  interesting  and  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  books  produced  by  the 
war  are  those  which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  issues  for  which  the  world  has  been 
struggling.  Now  that  autocracy  has  at 
last  been  overthrown,  it  is  especially 
fitting  that  we  should  study  the  real  na- 
ture of  our  enemies  as  expressed  in  tiieir 
political  institutions  and  at  the  same  time 
learn  how  our  allies  have  worked  out  the 
problems  of  popular  government  in  their 
respective  environments.    National  Gov- 
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ernments  and  the  World  War  is  one  of 
the  best  of  this  new  type  of  war  publica- 
tions. More  than  half  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  but  one  or 
more  chapters  deal  with  the  constitutions 
and  politics  of  each  of  the  following 
states  as  they  existed  in  1918:  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Austria-, 
Hungary.  Part  IV,  which  consists  of 
two  chapters  on  American  War  Aims  in 
Relation  to  Government  and  the  Prob- 
lems of  International  Government,  is  of 
ephemeral  value.  Teachers  whose  field 
lies  in  history  or  civics  will  find  this  book 
especially  valuable  in  its  corrections  of 
erroneous  ante-bellum  impressions  and 
its  authoritative  account  of  constitutional 
changes  and  political  developments  up  to 
the  end  of  last  year. 

Allen  B.  West^ 
University  of  Rochester. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Hatheway,  Joel^  and  Berge-Soler, 
Eduardo.  "Easy  Spanish  Reader." 
Qoth,  illustrated,  xiii-386  pp.  Price, 
$1.10.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Otis,  Arthur  S.  "The  Otis  Group  In- 
telligence Scale."  Paper,  complete 
sample  set.  Price,  50c.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Spillman,  Harry  C.  "Personality." 
Studies  in  Personal  Development. 
Cloth,  206  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago. 

Merjmee,  Prosper^  and  Francois,  Vic- 
tor E.  "Colomba''  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Qoth,  illustra- 
tions, 316  pp.  Price,  60c.  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York. 

Kenyon.  Alfred  M.,  and  Ingold, 
Louis.  "Elements  of  Plane  Trig- 
onometry." Cloth,  illustrations,  158 
pp.  Price,  $1.00.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Fradenburgh,  a.  G.  "American  Com- 
munity Civics"  for  High  Schools  and 
Junior  High  Schools.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated, xiv-345pp.  Hinds,  Hayden  & 
Eldredge,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Fradenburgh^  a.  G.  "A  Short  Course 
in  American  Civics."  Cloth,  illus- 
trated, xiii-287pp.  Hinds,  Hayden  & 
Eldredge,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Bartholomew,  Wallace  E.  "Book- 
keeping Exercises.*'  Elementary  and 
Advanced  Bookkeeping,  Book  One, 
Cloth,  105  pp.  Price,  60c.  Book  Two, 
Cloth,  118  pp.  Price,  60c.  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago. 

Burton,  Harry  E.  "Vergil's  Aneid" 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  Vocabulary 
and  Passages  for  Sight  Translation. 
Cloth,  illustrations,  550  pp.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

BuRCHiLL,  Georgine,  Ettinger,  Wil- 
liam L.  and  Shimer,  Edgar  D.  "The 
Progressive  Road  to  Reading."  Book 
Four,  cloth,  illustrated,  267  pp.  Sil* 
ver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

Atkinson^  Alice,  M.  "An  Introduction 
to  American  History."  European  Be- 
ginnings, Revised  Edition.  Cloth,  il- 
lustrated, xix-344pp.  Price,  88c. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

Wade,  Joseph,  H.,  and  Sylvester. 
Emma.  "Graded  Readers."  Second 
Reader.  Cfoth,  illustrated,  109  pp. 
Price,  44c.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
New  Yoric,  Chicago. 

Kenyon,  Alfred  M.  and  Ingold,  Louis. 
"Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry." 
Qoth,  illustrations,  269  pp.  Price, 
$1.20.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Keiley,  R.  B.,  and  Murtagh,  Anna 
L.  "Handbook  for  Students."  Paper» 
25  pp.  Price,  25c.  The  Solvay 
Schools,  Solvay,  N.  Y. 

Wayland,  John  W.  "History  Studies 
for  Primary  Grades."  Qoth,  illus- 
trated, ix-212  pp.  Price,  60c.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

About,  Edmond,  and  Wilson,  Frances 
B.  "Le  Roi  Des  Montagnes"  with  In- 
troduction, Notes,  Exercises  and  Vo- 
calbulary.  Cloth,  388  pp.  Price,  60c. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

AxTELL,  Ulysses  F.  "Eighth  Grade 
Poems."  Qoth,  170  pp.  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  iJftO^lC 
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OF  TWENTY  TEACHERS 

the  last  placed,  ten— just  lialf--have  been  for  grade  work, 
the  other  ten  positions  being  as  varied  as  the  curriculum — 
science,  English,  French,  music,  domestic  science,  physical 
training,  grammar  principal,  etc. 

The  Unlimited  Opportunity 

this  season  for  teachers,  the  rising  salaries  and  general 
improvement  of  conditions,  make  teaching  more  at- 
tractive than  ever  before.  The  principal  of  one  of 
the  small  high  schools  in  central  New  York  writes  us 
on  May  21:  "I  sent  contracts  to  your  candidate  last 
week  at  a  salary  of  $900.  I  thank  you  for  your 
interest  in  my  behalf."  Our  candidate  in  this  instance 
is  a  young  woman  just  graduating  from  Bucknell 
university — a  promising  outlook  for  a  college  gradu- 
ate without  experience. 

If  You  Have  Never  Been  Registered 

With  An  Agency,  Try  Us 

1  ' 

I  If  you   have   been   registered  with  any  other  Agency 

I  try  us  this   year.      If  you   have   been   registered  with 

I  us   before,   try  us   again.     The   demand   for    teachers 

I  far  exceeds   the   supply,  and  now  is  the  time*      Never 

I  before  have   rural  schools   paid  such  salaries  or  been 

I  so  eager  for  superior  teachers. 


L     ' 


1 


I 

I  The  School  Bulletin  Teachers  Agency 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Manager,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  | 
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Does  Dr.  Becht  Overstate  It? 

When  he  says  that  the  rural  school  outdoor  toilet 
is  the  chief  source  of  immorality  in  rural  life? 

ISN'T  IT  TRUE -TRUE  AS  GOSPEL? 

— This  statement  of  J.  Geo.  Becht,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Pennsylvania. 

You,  as  a  teacher,  must  realize  the  destructive  effect  on  morals  of  the  crude,  unclean, 
immoral  little  building  behind  the  screen  out  in  the  yard. 


Ten  years  ago  a  satisfactory  indoor  school 
toilet  could  not  be  had  iwithout  flowing  water 
and  sewer  connections.  Then  began  the  studies 
and  experiments  of  the  men  who  founded  Kaus- 
tine  Company,  Inc.  Three  years  of  experiment, 
study,  and  invention  resulted  in  the  first  prac- 
tical toilet  of  this  nature.  Steady  improvement 
has  been  made  imtil  to-day  the  Kaustine  Chemi- 


cal Toilet  has  teached  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
and  over  40,000  are  in  use.  a 

State  School  Officials  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  know  Kaustine  Toilets,  and  recommend 
their  use  for  unsewered  schoolhouses. 

Granges  use  them  in  their  Halls,  Churches, 
in  their  buildings,  while  thousands  of  Homes 
have  added  this  comfort  and  convenience. 


Remember  that  this  is  quality  product.  That  Kaustine  Toilets  have 
the  longest  guarantee  and  are  made  and  backed  by  the  strongest  concern 
with  the  longest  experience  of  any  in  this  business. 

You  can  do  no  work  of  prevention  so  advantageous  to  your  children  — 
so  uplifting — as  in  persuading  your  school  officials 
to  adopt  this  equipment  and  banish  the  aboinin- 
able  outhouse. 

Inquire   for   further    particulars    which    will    be 
gladly  and  freely  furnished. 


KAUSTINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Agencies  all  over  New  York 
State  and  thousands  of 
users    in    the    State. 
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Before  Purchasing 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  our  catalog  and  prices  of 

Movable  Chair  Desks       Tablet  Arm  Chairs 
Combination  Desks  Auditorium  Chairs 

Teachers'  Desks     Portable  Folding  Chairs 

'^EMPIRE"  furniture  means  QUALITY 


EMPIRE  SEATING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

430  East  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


"MASTER  OF  THE  SHORT  SENTENCE" 


Unquestionably 

WEBSTER  IS  DIFFERENT, 

but  how? 

Here  is  one  dUti active  feature 
of  the  WEHSTBR  HISTOR- 
IES, It  was  jiujjgested  by  a 
well-knowD  educator  of 
Greater  New  Vork.  He  saidr 
*'I>o  you  kno^nr  the  secret  of 
Websiter^s  style?  He  is  mas- 
ter of  the   short   sentence.^' 


ISNT  THIS  TRUE?  Open  one  of  the  Webster 
Histories  at  random  and  test  it  for  yotirsdf. 
Note,  particularly,  the  short,  simple  key  sentences. 
They  catch  in  the  pupil's  mind  and  hold  while  the 
author  develops  and  weaves  his  thought. 

To  be  sure,  Webster  writes  about  interesting  things, 
stressing  always  the  human  side  of  history,  but  thii 
fact,  alone,  would  not  have  given  the  books  their 
priority.  The  dear,  direct,  straightforward  diction 
must  also  share  the  honor. 

Now  you  will  sympathise  with  the  boy  in  a.  wel^ 
known  preparatof}^  school  who  asked  his  teacher 
for  more  reading  from  **that  fellow  Webster/' 
adding:  "He  knows  how  to  put  it  across  so  a  bojr 
can  get  it," 

Are  your  pupils  getting  k? 

THE  WEBSTER  HISTORIES 

Are  pubtishi'd  b> 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY,  231  245  W.  39th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  New  Emphasis 

in  the  teaching  of  elementary  language  is  on 
more  effectively  training  the  pupils  for  the 
speaking  and  writing  they  need  after  they  leave 
schools.  Unsurpassed  tools  for  this  work  are 
these  new  books  along  new  lines. 


Jeschke's 

THE  BEGINNERS' BOOK  IN  LANGUAGE 

FOR  THIRD  YEAR 

Potter,  Jeschke,  and  Gillet's 

ORAL  AND  WRTTTEN  ENGLISH 

BOOK  I  FOR  YEARS  4, 5,  6  BOOK  II,  FOR  YEARS  7  AND  8 

A  FEW  OF  THE  NEW  DEMANDS  FEATURED  IN  THIS  SERIES 

Oral  composition 

Use  the  determining  factor  in  grammar 

The  socialized  recitation 

Correct-usage  drills 

Breaking  up  the  ^'run-on''  sentence  habit 


GINN  AND  COMPANY  :  PUBLISHERS 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

/Google 
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NE\V  BOOKS 

OF  XHE 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York    Boston    Chicago    San  Francisco 

Bartholomew's  Bookkeeping  Exercises 

By  Wallace  £.  Bartholobcbw,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Edacation, 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

As  commercial  education  specialist  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Bartholomew  has  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  discover  the 
needs  of  teachers  of  bookkeeping.  He  has  brought  together  in  these 
books  a  collection  of  constructive  bookkeeping  problems  all  carefully 
graded  and  practical,  and  representing  the  principles  of  accounts  in 
all  the  fundamental  forms.  The  exercises  have  been  taken  from  the 
actual  work  of  classes  covering  a  period  of  several  years  and  furnish 
the  basis  for  a  sound  system  of  elementary  accounts.  The  exerdses 
may  be  used  with  any  textbook. 

Published  in  two  parts — elementary  and  advanced — bound  in  cloth,  each  part  60c. 

Walshes  Business  Arithmetic 

By  John  H.  Walsh,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City. 

This  new  book  by  a  master  writer  and  teacher  weaves  into  a  con- 
nected and  interesting  story  all  of  the  arithmetical  problems  of  modern 
business.  In  the  story  he  also  introduces  many  of  the  common 
principles  of  commercial  law  and  economics  of  business.  The  book 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  formal  study  of  bookkeeping. 

"//  is  a  fascinating  treatment  of  a  proverbially  dry  subject  by 
a  practical  business  man  who  is  also  a  teacher  and  knows 
thoroughly  the  aspects  of  life  that  yield  to  measurement — an 
epoch-making  text.'' — Sierra  Educational  News. 

The  book  is  suitable  for  first  year  high  school  students 
and  is  flexible  enough  for  either  a  one-semester  or  a  two- 
semester  course. 

604  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated,  list  price  ^1.20. 
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THE  OLD  OR  THE  NEW  ? 

When  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  this  fall  take  up 
their  geographies,  they  naturally  turn  first  to  the  section  on  Europe  to 
see  whether  the  Europe  of  19 14  or  the  Europe  of  1919  is  described  in 
the  text  and  shown  on  the  maps.  If  the  Tarr  and  McMurry  New 
Geographies  have  been  ordered,  they  will  find  this  new  information — not 
in  a  supplement  or  appendix,  but  right  where  it  belongs.  With  these 
books  geography  is  a  live  not  a  dead  subject. 

The  Only  Modern  Geographies 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  series  stands  alone  in  representing  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  modern  pedagogy  to  the  subject  of  geography.  Not  only  has 
the  most  up-to-date  information  been  provided,  but  it  has  been  organized  so  as  to 
make  it  easily  teachable  and  to  insure  the  pupils'  mastery  of  it.  Only  a  master 
teacher  could  do  this — and  his  work  has  never  been  successfully  imitated.  This 
is  the  one  series  of  geographies  modern  in  both  method  and  content. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  AMERICANIZATION  WORK 

The  Real  Business  of  Living 

A  TEXTBOOK  FOR  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

By  Jambs  H.  Tufts,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  476  pp.  12  mo.  ^1.60 


This  most  timely^  unique  book  is  concerned  specifically  with  the  practices  and  principles  in- 
volved in  public  morality  and  civic  duty,  or,  in  popular  phrase,  in  doing  one's  work  in  the  world. 

It  is  written  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  readable  style,  and  is  made  more  interesting  by  an  abund- 
ance of  iUustrative  material  drawn  from  everyday  experiences. 

It  includes  as  main  topics.  The  Beginnings  of  Cooperation,  Order,  and  Liberty; 
Problems  of  Cooperati<m  and  Right  in  Business;  City  and  Country;  Liberty, 
Union,  Democracy  in  the  New  World. 

Professor  John  R.  Commons,  in  A  merican  Economics  Review :  ^ 

''1  believe  this  book  should  be  used  in  every  high  school.  .           The  task  set  for  himself  by  the  author  was 

large   enough.      Its   execution   is   admirable.      The   book  is  readable,   first  of  all,   teachable  and  practicable  in 
everday  life.^' 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 


19  West  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK  . 


6  Park  Street 
BOSTON 


2451  Prairie  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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The  Rotation  Plan 

Of  Vitalizing  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture  is  the  Biggest  Idea 
in  Education  Since  the  Time  of  Horace  Mann.  It  is  Destined  to 
Vitalize  Our  Entire  Educational  System — Dr,  A,  E.  Winship. 

THE  ROTATION  PLAN  is  attracting  the  attention  of  educators  and  farmers  cvcrj^whcit, 
h  is  rebuilding  school  houics.      It   is  putting  new  life  into  commanities  and  rural  sciiook 
It  is  incrcising  the  salaries  of  teachers  from  gio  to  J40  a  month*      It  is  rcvoliitionkiii| 
the  teaching  of  Agriculture  in   Missouri.      South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma  hare  adopted  chis  plia; 
other  states  are  planning  to  adopt  it^ 

The  ROTATION  PLAN  teaches  real  things — not  just  words,  words,  words. 
The  ROTATION  PLAN  rotates  the  subjects— ^ does  not  teach  the  same  things  year  aJter 
year;  does  not  skim,  leaving  nothing  crisp  and  new  for  the  next  year. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  the  ROTATION 
PLAN  vitalizes  schools  and  communities — what  school 
directors^  superintendents,  teachers,  parents,  mk! 
children  say  about  it — how  superintendents  can  intro- 
duce it  into  their  schools — how  teachers  are  vitilizing 
arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  language,  aai 
every  other  subject,  the  following  booklets  will  be  sen: 
you  FREE  upon  applicadon,  but  don*t  write  for  theni 
unless  you  really  want  to  do  something  worth  while 
for  your  state,  your  county,  your  school  and  your  com- 
munity.  It  will  be  a  waste  of  your  time  and  rnoney 
as  well  as  ours* 

1 .  How  to  Vitalize  the  Teaching  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  Rural  Schools. 

2.  Better  Couotry  Schools  for  Missouri. 

3.  The  Rotation  Plan— What  It  Is;  What 
It  Does- 

4.  Vitalization  Through  Rotation. 


SCORING  CORN 

A  Les*<in  in  Numhtr  us  VVclJ  fi» 
Airriifulture 


5.  Stencils  Vitalize  School  Work, 


The  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  help  those  who  want 
to  help  the  boys  and  girls  of  America. 

Ask  for  list  of  Agricultural  Charts,  Lantern  Slides,  Booklets,  Stendls> 
Working  Drawings,  Mottoes,  etc.  * 

Do  Not  Think  You  Caonot  Teach  Agriculture.    You  Can- 


International  Harvester  Company,  Inc. 

Agricultural  Extension  Department 

p.  G.  HOLDENr  Director  Harvester  Building,  CHICAGO 
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A  NEW  SCIENCE  TEXT 


The  Science  of  Everyday  Life 


By 
Edgar  F.  VanBuskirk,  A.M.,  formerly  in  charge  of 
General  Science,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New    ^^^ 
York  City, 

Illustnted.    $1.40,  postpaid 


Edith  Lillian  Smith,  A.B.,  Instructor,  Boston  Normal 
School,  Special  Teacher  of  General  Science,  Model 
School. 


A  textbook  for  Junior  High  School.  The  project  method  of  teaching  is  emphasized 
throughout  the  book,  with  the  resulting  opportunity  for  meeting  individual  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  needs  of  pupils.  No  elaborate  equipment  is  needed  for  the  presentation 
of  the  course. 

**I  have  exsmined  The  Science  of  Everyday  Life  with  much  interest.  It  appeals  to 
me  because  it  seems  to  have  more  practical  science  than  any  book  of  *  general 
Science '  which  has  come  to  my  attention." 

M.  A.  BIGELOW,  Director,  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


^  A  Great  Aid 
in  Teaching 
Plionetics 


BRADLEY'S  PHONETIC  DESK  CARD 

This  device  is  designed  for  review  work  in  phonetics,  and  should  be  placed  before  pupils  after 
they  have  mastered  the  simple  phonograms  and  consonants.  The  phonograms  are  printed  on  the 
card  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  handling  and  the  consonants  are  cut  in  small  squares  to  fit  a  blank 
space  to  the  left  of  each  phonogram.  The  pupil  takes  the  consonant  and  places  it  in  the  blank  space 
before  a  phonogram,  which,  together  with  the  consonant,  completes  the  word. 

The  teacher  can  determine  at  a  glance  the  individual  child's  knowledge  of  phonetics  by  noting 
the  results  of  his  efforts  to  make  complete  words  on  his  card. 

The  card  offers  several  hundred  possible  combinations  and  covers  the  simple  phonetic  words 
taught  during  the  first  stages  of  the  development  of  reading.     Put  up  in  durable  box. 
PRICE,  PER  BOX.  $0.20;  MAILING  WEIGHT,  7  OZ. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  Mi_^^, 
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Provides  the  necessary 
Facilities  for  the  proper 
Entertainment  of  Gfiests 

Meets  the  exacting  demands 
Of  a  wide  variety  of  Visitors 
With  equal  satisfaction  to  all 
And  without  discrimination 

^00  "well  equipped  rooms — most 
Of  them  with  bath — modern 
In  every  respect. 

Ample  restaurant  accommodations^ 
Including: 

Grill — with  Club  Breakfasts^ 
Table  d'Hote  Luncheons  and 
Supper  dancing; 

Main  Restaurant-^with  A  la  Carte 
Service  and  music; 
Tea  Room— for  afternoon 
Service  and  dancing; 
Garden^  sixteenth  foor— for 
Banquet  and  convention  service 
In  winter  and  Restaurant  se^njice 
With  musical  entertainment  and 
Dancing  in  summer 

Splendid  service  and 
Cuisine  throughout 


Please  mention  the  "Jomrme^*  when  ctfrrrsp&ndinff  wiih  tfrfwrtjjtfn. 
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THE  WELLINGTON 

136  State  Street 

ALBANY,   N.  Y. 
Near  State  Buildings 


Quiet,  Well-Ventilated  Rooms, 
Overlookiiig  the  Hudson  Valley 


Rates  $1.50  to  $4.00 
RUNNING  WATER  IN  ALL  ROOMS 

BATHS  AND  SHOWERS 


^"miMit  Advanced MtJiAict  f 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERMTIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Buff  Buckram  Bindmg 

A  given  amount  of  money  purchases  far 
less  than  it  did  four  years  ago;  still»  you 
may  buy  for  your  school  or  for  your 
personal  use  this  "Supreme  Authority/* 
containing hundredsof  the  New  Words,in- 
cluding  war  terms  (a  better  book 
than  in  1914)  at  no  increase 
in  price. 

The  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
is  ••  necetaary  in  the  school 
room  and  in  the  teacher's  library 
as  a  clock  is  in  the  home. 

A9k  for  thm 

Merriam  Webster 

Help  your  pupib  to  form  early  the  DidUonary  Habit 


WUTB  for  Free  Booklets  to  Teachers : 

"What  Pun  to  Play  Merriam-Dictionary  Games, 
the  Door,"    "Doff-DayCli 


"Unlocks  thai 


"Doff-Day  ( 

G.&C.  MERRIAM  CO.^,!KKI!f 


Projection 
Apparatus 


liAi  Ijeconitf  4  nec- 
ei4Aryadjurtcttoin- 
Atrucljon.  Picturei 
shijwn  and  explmin- 
icd  ilhistradn^  ih« 
tf>psc  undrr  connid' 
cration  help  to  vis- 
u^lixe  and  under- 
<Und.  There  is  no 
ne*l  understanding  wfthnur  visual  1 1 73 1  ion.  The  pupil  mnst 
■ee  with  his  '*  mind's  eye  "  before  he  cati  reallv  under  sun  rt. 
Despite  of  the  excellent  state  service  in  the  fLirnishing  ol 
lantern  slide^s,  a  school  ^y^tem  cotnes  td  h«ive  a  considem- 
bk  collect] an  of  its  own  One  of  the  difficulties  nf  these 
fraduaUy  accucnubtin^  slides  11  10  have  ihcm  so  classiAed 
and  filed  as  to  be  readily  accessible  when  vranteU  auaia. 

PTofestor  George  S,  Moler  of  Cornell  Univemiity  has 
solved  this  adTninlstrittive  problcin  by  the  inventicn  of  a 
Kctional  cabinet  holditj^  1'^^  slides,  diKsiBetl,  Rled,  and 
ttidy  for  immediate  use.  These  trays  are  enclosed  in  an 
oak  case  «hicti  makes  a  presentable  piece  of  furaiture  for  a 
library  or  office  and  really  solves  the  problem  of  what,  and 
where*  as  to  Unicrn  slides.  We  have  one  and  when  it  is 
full  shall  have  another. 

F.  D  BOTNTON,  Bnpt.  of  Beheeli. 
J0I7  IS,  ltl9.  Ithsoa,  N.  T. 

For  prices  with  dlsooants  addraas 
G.  S.  MOLER.  408  UnlTerslty  ATMiva.  hhaca.  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  the,  '* Journal*' 
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I  You    CAN   Teach   Agriculture  1 

I               We  WiU  Help  You  | 

M        Lecture  Charts,  Lantern  Slides,  Moving  Picture  Films,  s 

=    Stencils,  Working  Drawings  and  Colored  Pictures  visualize  = 

^    school  work— make  the  study  of  agriculture  simple,  practi-  = 

=    cal,  interesting.  = 

1               Ym  Can  Riv«  These  Tlii|s— Read  the  List  | 

=    1.  "  How  to  Vitalize  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Rural  ^ 

=           Schools "(RoUtion  Plan)— 24-page  booklet.  = 

=    2.  "Twenty    Lessons    in    Making    Things"— Illustrated  = 

=           booklet.  M 

=    8.  Stencils  and  Working  Drawings  showing  how  to  make  = 

=           a  Tool   Box -Nail    Box— Book    Rack -Bench— Saw  ^ 

=           Horse;  how  to  tie  rope  knoU,  make  halters  and  rope  ^ 

=           splices.  ^ 

Working  Drawings  showing  how  to  make  Feed  Box  for  = 

Chicks— Bird  Houses— Feeding  Station  for    Birds-  = 

Door   Prop— Chicken   Hook-Suble   Scraper— Plant  = 

Protector— Hog   Trough— Wall  Nests  for  Poultry—  = 

Milking  Stool.  = 

5.  Pictures  (in  colors)  of  Birds,  Live  Stock,  etc.  = 

6.  Lecture  Books  and  Stencils  of  our  Lecture  Charts  on  ^ 
Alfalfa— Home  Cannina— Com  —  Dairying— Live  Stock  = 
— Home -Fly— Oats— Poultry— Weeds.  Make  your  S 
own  charts  from  these  stencils.  s 

7.  One  Hundred  Bulletins,  Booklets,  Leaflets,  Mottoes,  = 
and  helps  for  Agricultural  study  and  teaching.  = 

8.  Lecture  Charts,  Lantern  Slides,  Moving  Picture  Films  on  M 
fourteen  different  subjects— Alfalfa,  Com,  Poultry,  s 
Soil,  Home  Canning,  Home  Economics  and  Sanitation.  ^ 

These  are  all  at  your  service — are  furnished  free  except  = 

the  actual  cost  of  transportation  and  handling.  ^ 

Sand  for  Taackar'a  Sample  Outfit-Now  = 

Fraa  for  6  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  packing.  ^ 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY.  Inc.  1 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT  M 

P.  C  lOLDEll.  Hrwlw.  Hinwlv  %Mh.  CHiaGO.  ILL  1 


.^llllllllllllllliililllilllililillllllllllllllliillilllilillllllillllllllilllilililllil^ 
token  corresponding  wiik  advertisers. 
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ONLY  A  GENIUS— AND  HE  WOULDNT! 

"Only  a  Genius  Can  Do  Good  Work  With  Poor Materiats—And He  Wouldn't" 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A 

_      Trang  Product" 

you  know  you  are  gettiiig  ''value  recehred^ 

We  compete  with  no  one  on  price.         No  one  competes  with  us  on  quality. 

« 
America  to  not  interested  in  cheap  education 

MAY    WE     SEWD    YOU    OUR    REVISED     ''PRICE    LISX?" 


PRANG  ART  MATERIAL 

"BATIK"   OUTFIT 

For  "Batik"  work  and  all   Pattern  Dyeing.    In 

wooden  boxes ^.00 


"PRANG  COLORED  CONSTRUC- 
TION PAPERS" 

21  Colors.    Send  for  Booklet  of  Samples. 

"PECO  PASTE  POWDER" 

A  High  Quality  of  ** Library  Paste"  in  Powder 


'ENAMELIC 

amel  for  Decorating ' 
?er  Can     .... 

'ENAMELIC  OUTFIT' 

ic,    Turpentine,  3    '. 

'MODELIT" 

Modeling  Clay.     It 
cr  Lb , 

'MOUNTING  BOOKS' 

ik  book  for  preserving  drawings, 
28  pages 

*OILETTE"  CLOTH 

ated"  Luncheon"  Sets,"  Ii 
Lck.     Per  Yard      .... 

•STENCILLEX" 

ared  fabric  for  stick  print! 

'STIXIT  PASTE' 

te  in  Town.    4-Oz.  tubi 
,lGal 

'TEMPERINE' 

iking  Water  Colors  Op 

"WEAVING  MATS" 

:wenty  printed  mats  and  strips  foi 
{.    Per  Book 

"PRANG  PRISMO"  PAPERS 


An  Air-Drying  Enamel  for  Decorating  Toys,  Boxes, 

Bottles,  etc.    Per  Can 0.25 


Six  Colors,    Shellac,    Turpentine,  3    Brushes,  in 

wooden  box 8.00 


The  Quality  Wax   Modeling  Clay.     It   keeps  soft 

indefinitely.     Per  Lb 0.60 


A  10  X 13  blank  book  for  preserving  drawings,  pho- 
tos, etc.    28  pages 0.15 


For  making  decorated"  Luncheon"  Sets,"  In  White, 

Cream  or  Black.    Per  Yard 1.25 


A  thin  Khaki  colored  fabric  for  stick  printing.    Per 

Yard 0.50 


The  Stickiest  Paste  in  Town.    4-Oi.  tube  15c,  56  Pt. 

25c,  1  Pt.  85c,  1  Gal 2.50 


A  Medium  for  Making  Water  Colors  Opaque.    Per 

Bottle 0.40 


A  book  of  twenty  printed  mats  and  strips  for  paper 

weaving.    Per  Book 0.25 


Form.    Per  Lb. 

"PERMODELLO" 

The  Permanent  Modeling  Clay.    It  sets  like  Coo- 


10.45 


0.7D 


0.70 


Crete.    Per  Lb.  Can 

"PINE  NEEDLES" 

Long-Leaf  Pine  Needles  for  Weaving  Work.    Per 

"SPOONBILL  PENS" 

The  new  lettering  pens  that  anyone  can  use.   4  Nos. 

Per  Dozen LM 

"SPOONBILL  PEN  LETTERING 
TABLET" 

A  Tablet  of  "drills"  for  pupils' ose OJO 

"STICK  PRINTING  MATERIALS" 

Set  of  red,  yellow,  blue  dyes  with  6  sticks.    Per  Box    OJS 

PRANG  PUBUCATIONS 

ART  SIMPLIFIED 

By  Lemos.     A    Textbook    in    Commercial    Art. 

Postpaid tWS 


GRAPHIC  DRAWING  BOOKS 

>f  books  teaching  draw 
'ostpaid 

LETTERING 


A  graded  series  of  books  teaching  drawing,  design 

and  color.    Postpaid IJO 


Coated  Papers  in  75  Standardized  Colors.    Send  for 
Booklet  of  Samples. 

"PRANG  ENGINEX"  PAPERS 

Lightweight  Construction  Papers  for  Poster  Work. 
Send  for  Booklet  of  Samples. 


By  Stevens.    The  best  book  on  the  subject  for  your 

library.    Postpaid 2.75 

MANUAL  ARTS  TABLET 

Picture  and  word  Tablets  for  primary  grades.    Post- 
paid   o.« 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING 
ARRANGEMENT 

By  Parsons.     An  authoritative  treatise.  Postpaid    .    2.7S 


May  we  begin  our  64th  year  0/ service  by  being  0/ service  toy  out 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY,  1922  Cahunet  Ave.,  Chicago.  30  trvieg  Place,  NewTNk 

Send  for  Circular  on  "Correspondence  Courses  in  Industrial  Art** 


Please  mention  the  "Journal"  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

A  Modern  French  Grammar 

By  Philippe  de  La  Rochelle  of  the  Romance  Department,  Colnmhla  University 
ONE  VOL.    12  MO.    467  PAGES.    PRICE.  $1.S0. 

A  comprehensive  and  practical  text  for  the  use  at  colleges  and  higher  grade  schools.  The  attention  given  to 
grammatical  nomenclature,  drill  in  oral  and  reading  exercises,  and  topics  of  conversation  u  calculated  to  make  unusually 
clear  to  the  student  the  nature  of  the  French  language,  and  the  points  of  contact  between  English  and  French. 

OPINIONS 


From  Lttwrenci  A,  Wtlldni^  in  charge  of  Modern 
Languages  in  High  Schools,  New  Tork  City — 

*<Lec  me  congratulate  jrou  heartily  upon  this  book. 
When  I  saw  some  of  it  in  proof  last  Spring  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  new  and  sound  point  of  view  you  have 
taken  in  its  preparation.  I  wish  you  the  utmost  of 
success  with  it.** 

From  Prof.  P.  A.  Boulton,  College  of  Idaho,  Cold- 
tvelly  Idaho — 

'*I  am  so  fiivorably  impressed  with  the  plan  of  the 
work  that  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  it  will  go  into 
my  classes  as  exclusive  text  book  of  the  class  the  com- 
ing year.** 


From  the  yournal  of  Education,  Modern  Language 
Items,  conducted  by  Prof  Henry  Grattan  Doyle,  of 
George  fVashin%ton  University,  M^ashington,  D,  C. — 

*<It  is  a  book  of  marked  originality.  *  *  *  It 
makes  constant  use  of  analogy  and  contrast,  a  proced- 
ure which  is  unusual  in  texts  by  so-called  *  Native  * 
teachers — as  unusual  as  the  author's  attitude  toward 
English.  Strange  to  say,  this  enlightened  man  seems 
to  realize  that  the  American  students  are  not  French 
children  learning  their  native  language,  but  Americans 
of  some  maturity  who  have  already  acquired  their 
native  language.  *  *  *  Well  done,  M.  de  La  Ro- 
chelle!** 


NEW  YORK 


Edocatlonal  Department 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 

Publlshera 


LONDON 


B^^usclflomb      Optical  Products 


FS  Microscope 


— including  Microscopes,  Projection  Appa- 
ratus (Balopticons),  Photographic  and  Oph- 
thalmic Lenses,  ^ange  Finders,  Gun-sights, 
Searchlight  Reflectors,  Binoculars,  Magnifiers, 
Readers  and  other  high-grade  optical  pro- 
ducts— are  backed  by  66  years  of  pro- 
ductiv     experience. 

Combined  Balopticon 
Our  greatly  enlarged  facilities,  now  released    rom  war  work,  have 
enabled  us  to  increase  production  in  all  lines.     Under  present  read- 
justment conditions,  however,  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  anticipate  your 
requirements  as  far  ahead  as  possible. 


MV  BIW  WGfV- 


^Z'-JZ.Z^  Bowsch  ^ Ipmb Optical  Q,  ziz. 

%cm  caidH  «  Hn^       UEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  SAN  FRANCISCO      iioi>  oidn 

mm^fmw^ke^  CHICAGO  ROCHESTER.    N.   Y.  LONDON      - -f rf -r pw**!.. 


f 
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Encimeiac 

The  New  Air-Drying  Art  Enamel 

Remdre* 

noFiring         ^y||     fKANd      I  "Ename- 

iac"  U  a 

beary  water 
proof  En 
amel  paint 
that  hardens 
without  fir- 
ing. Works 
on  glass  bot- 
tles,tincans« 

wooden  boxes,  Parisian  iTory,  etc.     Made  in  IS  colors. 

Price  per  can  2$c.  By  mall,  30c.    "Enamelac  Ootfii** 

complete  with  bmshet,  etc  in  wooden   box.    Price, 

postpaid  S3. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Circular. 

Oueamo      THE  PRANG  COHPANT    New  York 


f  SCHOOL  TEXTS  L 

ininniiniuiuiunHiaiiioiuiuniinuro^ 

Our  New  Catalogue  of 

BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COUKES 

has  just  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
All  books  in  common  use  as  texts  are  included. 
You  will  find  this  a  very  handy  reference  booL 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Whole$al€  Dealers  in  the  Booke  of  AU  FuhiUhen 
354  Foorth  hwe.     NEW  TOtK      At  2Uh  Straet 


! 


Busy  WorkA?^SSfi<S^::^^: 

Entertainmentsi,';^.^:"^^: 
School  Supplies  ^it^;^^: 

CATALiOGXJB  sent  firee  to  Teachers. 
A.  J.  POUCH  CO.,  WAKREN.  PA. 


F^rmodelb 

TNi  pkhmami  rrrnooEUHO  cmer 

This  new  ModeUng  Clay  works  like  Magic  Stays 
■oft  in  the  can,  bitt  when  exposed  to  air  after  aodeiiag 
it  "sets**  and  becomes  as  hard  as  stone.  Reqnirea  m 
casting  and  no  firing.  Takes  water  color  or  "ffnameisc** 
decorating.  Equally  raloable  in  Klnderganen,  GraouBW 
Grades.  High  School  and  Ait  Classes.  Widely  uedby 
U.  S.  Government  in  Reconstruction  Hospitala.  Saa 
ponnd  postpaid  70c. 

Send  fw  Illustrated  Circular. 
Chicagp       THE  PRANG  COMPANY     Now  Yorit 
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EACHERS'  AGENCY  DIRECTORY 

The  following  it  a  reliable  list  of  Teachers'  Agencies  to  whom  superintendents  of  sckeela 
and  school  board  members  may  apply  at  any  time  for  the  filling  of  any  position. 


KELLOGG'S  AGENCY, 


31  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 

Has   Bcxn    Estabuskbd   25  Ykabs. 
This  a  gCBcy  makes  a  ooiutant  search  for  high  grade  teachers  and  reoommeiids  with  care.    Only  superior  teachexs  are  accepted.    Tta rhin 
'I  sappUed  all  the  year  roond.     If  you  need  a  good  teflu:her  or  know  where  one  is  wanted,  send  perticnlnxB.    THE 
rrfVE,  GENEROUS   WORK  < — '"'" ' ^" ~ 


act! 


OP    THIS    AGENCY    HAS    SATISFIED    THOUSANDS    OF    TEACHERS. 


Interstate  Teachers'  Agency 

501-503  Livingston  Building, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  manager  of  this  agency  has  had  rvenry  years'  crocrieaee  i 
teacher  and  snperiotendeot  of  schools,  and  tea  years' eaeeessft 
ezperieace  as  manager  of  a  rapidly  growing  ageaey. 

seleets  and  recommends  candidates  with  care.    The  i 

agency  Is  Touched  for  by  many  of  our  best  soperiateadeata, 
presidents  and  normal  school  principals.    Send  for  eirealar. 
T.  H.  ARMSTRONG.  ~ 


MARLAN   p.    FRENCH,    Prmsidmnt 


WILLARD    W.    ANDREWS,    Se 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY.  Incorporated 

SmEesSchtabrf  AD  Grades  with  CmpetatTeadMn.       Assitb  TcMken  ■  OkuMR  PtaiMt 

r«calM  for     "" 


We  reoetr*  calJa  for  wid«-awak«  and  procrcMiT*  toacbera  from  mrmrr  Stats  la  th«  Union,  and  we  want  aiore  each  teacfcaw  « 
REGISTER  --  —        •  '-  - 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  REGU 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 


81  Chnp«l  StTMC  AlbMy.  N.T. 


Ttiurston   Teachers'   Agency 


Short  Contract.    Guaranteed  Service 
I  .    K.    NIC    IlOrS,     M^r. 


Write  for  our  Free  Booklet     How  to  Apply.    261 
J21  S.   Mitli.   A>o.  (   IliC  A<.0, 


Please  mention  the  ^'Journal"  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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These  Are  New  Heath  Publications   I 


L^visse:  Histoire  de  France,  cours  elementaire  m 

The  Spirit  of  France,  like  other  things,  may  best  be  understood  by  learning  how  it  came  s 

to  be  what  it  is.   This  edition  makes  available  for  beginners  in  French  interesting  and  instruc-  H 

tive  matter  presented  in  simple  and  idiomatic  language  by  the  renowned  French  historian,  M 

Ernest  Lavisse.    There  is  a  brief  resume  and  questionnaire  at  the  close  of  each  chapter.    The  = 

book  is  attractive  typographically  and  contains  the  many  admirable  illustrations  with  which  = 

the  French  edition  is  embellished.     The  Vocabulary  has  been  carefully  compiled  and  is  2 

complete.  = 

Osgood:  La  France  Heroique  | 

This  reader  will  enable  American  pupils  to  obtain  a  clearer  realization  of  the  undying  ^ 

spirit  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  that  animated  the  people  of  France  during  the  recent  war.  = 

The  selections  are  interesting  and  varied,  and  relate  simply  and  truthfully,  in  the  language  of  ^ 

everyday  life,,  some  of  the  deeds  of  valor  of  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  civilians  of  the  great  = 

nation  which  has  been  aptly  called  ''The  Soldier  of  God."   The  book  has  exercises  designed  = 

to  fix  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  text  and  to  encourage  him  to  use  = 

them  naturally  and  spontaneously.    A  number  of  striking  illustrations  are  included,  and  there  ^ 

is  a  comprehensive  vocabulary.  S 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY       231-245  West  TUrtyiiidk  Street       NEW  YORK  CITY  | 

hlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllU 


REVISED  EDITIONS 
OF  ALDINE  READING 

THE  revision  of  the  Aldine  Readers  has  been  made  in  the  light  of 
the  most  modem,  most  up-to-date  psychology  and  pedagogy,  re- 
taining all  the  best  features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new, 
attractive,  scientific  features  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discrimi- 
nating, progressive  teacher.  The  series  is  now  complete  through  the 
first  four  years  under  the  following  titles: 

PIUMER Revised  Edition,  1916 

BOOK  ONE Revised  Edition,  1918 

BOOK  TWO Revised  Edition,  1918 

BOOK  THREE Revised  Edition,'  1918.  Pupil's  Edition 

BOOK  THREE Revised  Edition.  1918,  Teacher's  Edition 

BOOK  FOUR Revised  Edition,  1919,  Pupil's  Edition 

BOOK  FOUR Revised  Edition,  1919.  Teacher's  Edition 

LEARNING  TO  READ- A  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHRES     .     .     Revised  Edition,  1918 

The  Revised  Manual  is  more  extended  and  comprehensive  than  the  old  ecUtion,  and  takes  up  in 
more  detail  the  lessons  in  Book  One  and  Book  Two,  giving  suggestions  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
experienced  teacher  and  indispensable  to  the  inexperienced.  While  the  Manual  stops  with  Book  Two, 
the  Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three  and  Four  contain  many  instructions,  hints,  and  suggestions 
to  the  teacher  as  to  the  presentation  and  development  of  each  lesson  in  the  books,  which  them- 
selves contain  a  valuable  new  feature  in  the  questions  and  suggestions  to  pupils,  under  the  title. 
Learning  to  Study  and  Think. 

73  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  NEWSON  4  COMPANY  623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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We  Welcome  a  New  Term 

ANOTHER  chance: 

Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  for  ELEMENTARY  GENERAL  SCIENCE 


HODGDON'S  BOOK 

farnishes  suggestions  and  attractive  material.     It  is  now  recognised  as  a  Science  Wonder 
Book.     Is  thoroughly  approved  wherever  known.    To  examine  is  to  adopt.    Please  examine. 

THE  CAMPBELL  AND  HUGHES  ARITHMETICS 

interest  pupils,  satisfy  teachers,  and  produce  results  not  obtainable  so  easily  by  any  other  text 
Try  it  out  and  you  will  agree.  Why  not  put  your  pupils  in  the  100%  class? 

PRICE'S  REGEhfTS'  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

are  different,  and  recognized  as  helpful.    Send  in  your  order  early. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  METHOD  READERS 

Another  new,  beautiful  and  delightful  Children's  Reading  Series.     Four  Books  are  now 
ready.     Suited  to  the  first  and  second  grades.    Give  your  pupils  every  chance. 

Send  your  orders  now,    Thcmk  you. 


I  HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc.  | 

1  JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL  for  New  York  State  11  Union  Square.  NEW  YORK  CITT        § 


History  from  a  New  Viewpoint 


OUR  UNITED  STATES 


By  William  B.  Guitteau,  Superintendent  of  Schools^  Toledo^  Ohio 

Written  in  the  light  of  recent  events  which  have  created  a  new 
atmosphere  for  the  study  of  our  national  life.  The  breaking  down  of 
old  prejudices  and  international  animosities  has  enabled  the  author  to 
restate  a  great  many  problems  in  our  history  from  a  new  viewpoint. 

It  begins  by  showing  how  the  Old  World  forms  the  background  of 
our  early  American  history,  and  from  that  point  until  the  concluding 
chapters  on  the  World  War,  the  reaction  of  Europe  on  America  is 
never  lost  sight  of. 

Ready  for  fall  use 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON       NEW    YORK        CHICAGO        SAN   FRANCISCO 
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Place's 
Beginning  Latin 

By  Perley  Oakland  Pi-ace,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Syracuse  University 

npHIS  is  a  new  type  of  first  year  Latin  book.  It 
embodies  the  newest  things  that  have  been  thought 
of  for  the  teaching  of  beginning  Latin.  It  meets  the 
requirements  of  recent  syllabuses  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  on  Classical  Languages 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Besides  giving  a  solid  foundation  in  Latin,  this  b€>ok 
accomplishes  these  results: 

1.  Justifies  the  time  devoted  to  Latin  study 

2.  Emphasizes  the  relation  of  Latin  to  English 

3.  Develops  a  better  knowledge  of  English 

4.  Shows  Roman  life  as  compared  with  the  life  of  to-day 

5.  Provides  a  background  that  will  give  a  new  meaning 

and  vitality  to  Latin  study 


NEW  FEATURES: 


Each  lesson  vocabulary  gives  an  im- 
portant place  to  English  derivatives. 

Changes  in  the  form  of  Latin  words 
when  taken  into  Ehglish  are  explained 
and  applied  by  frequent  laboratory 
exercises. 

The  sentences  for  translation,  by  de- 
manding careful  scrutiny  of  the  differ- 
ences between  English  and  Latin,  de- 
velop accuracy  and  propriety  in  the  use 
of  English. 


English  grammar  is  made  introduc- 
tory to  each  point  of  Latin  Syntax. 

The  maps,  the  pictures,  the  brief 
notes  on  Roman  history,  religion  and 
culture  compel  comparisons  with  mod- 
ern life. 

The  Latin  readings,  carefully  graded, 
give  the  young  American  many  and 
varied  glimpses  of  Roman  life.  .  They 
also  present  such  unusual  reading  ma- 
terial as  the  Story  of  Joseph  from  the 
Latin  Bible. 


You  should  see  Place's  Beginning  Latin  before  selecting  your 
textbook  for  use  this  coming  fall 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  BOSTON  ATLANTA 
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of  tKe  New  York  State  TeacKers'  Association 

OCTOBER,  1919 

THE  PROPOSED  RETIREMENT  PLAN  FOR  NEW  YORK 

STATE  TEACHERS 

Prellnunary    Report  of  the  Committee  of   the  New  York  State  Teachers'  AMOciation 

on  Teachers'  Pensions. 


To  the  Teachers  of  the  State  of  N  7v  York: 

DURING  the  past  year  the  com- 
mittee on  Teachers'  Pensions  has 
been  considering  the  many 
phases  of  the  subject  of  teachers'  pen- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
the  teachers  of  the  state  a  retirement 
plan  which  will  meet  as  completely  as 
possible  the  needs  of  the  state  teaching 
service.  Its  endeavor  has  been  to  de- 
velop a  plan  within  the  combined  means 
of  the  state  and  teachers  which  will  be 
financially  sound,  and  at  the  same  time 
adequately  solve  the  retirement  problem 
both  of  the  individual  teacher  and  the 
state  educational  system  as  a  whole. 

The  committee  has  examined  a  large 
number  of  retirement  plans  that  have 
been  adopted  for  the  teachers  of  other 
states  and  cities,  and  has  compared  and 
analyzed  various  detailed  retirement  pro- 
visions  that  might  be  included  in  its  plan. 
Throughout  its  study  of  the  problem,  it 
has  been  impressed  by  the  imsatis  factory 
results  of  attempting  to  operate  a  retire- 
ment system  without  regard  for  actuar- 
ial principles.  In  the  process  of  working 
out  its  plan,  therefore,  it  has  submitted 
its  decisions  to  its  actuary,  and  had  his 
close  co-operation.  The  plan  which  has 
been  developed  is  now  submitted  to  the 
teachers  of  the  state  for  their  careful 
consideration. 

WHAT  THE  PLAN  PROVIDES 

The  plan  provides  for  the  payment  of 
retirement  allowances  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  a  jixed  term  of  service,  or  upon 
prior  disahiUiy,  The  cost  of  these  bene- 
fits is  to  be  divided  between  the  teachers 
and  the  state,  with  provision  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  contributions  of  teachers  who 


withdraw  from  service  without  retire- 
ment benefits  or  who  die  before  retiring. 
The  state  will  provide  retirement  bene- 
fits for  new  teachers  entering  the  system 
which  will  approximately  equal  those 
provided  by  teachers.  For  teachers  now 
in  service,  provision  on  account  of  ser- 
vice rendered  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  system  will  be  made  in  addition 
to  the  regular  allowances  made  for  new 
teachers.  The  details  regarding  each 
benefit  are  as  follows : 

SUPERANNUATION  BENEFIT 

A  service  or  superannuation  benefit 
will  be  payable  to  teachers  who  elect  to 
retire  after  thirty-five  years  of  teaching 
service  provided  twenty-five  years*  have 
been  in  the  state,  or  to  teachers  who  at- 
tain age  sixty,  and  have  had  twenty-five 
years  of  service  in  the  state.  Teachers 
who  attain  age  seventy  may  be  required 
to  retire  at  the  request  of  their  respective 
boards  of  education.  The  total  annual 
allowance  payable  to  the  average  teach- 
er who  retires  after  thirty-five  years  of 
seryice  at  approximately  age  sixty  will 
Amount  to  about  one-half  average  salary. 
The  exact  amount  will  depend  on  the 
contributions  which  the  teacher  has  made 
because  the  total  allowance  consists  of 
the  annuity  which  is  purchasable  by  the 
teacher's  contributions  and  a  pension  of 
one-quarter  of  the  average  salary  of  the 
last  five  years  of  service,  provided  by  the 
state  to  teachers  with  at  least  twenty-five 
years  of  service  at  retirement.  If  a 
teacher  at  age  seventy  has  had  less  than 
twenty-five  years  of  service,  the  benefits 


♦Note— ^Provision  is  made  that  the  teacher 
must  be  in  the  state  service  during  the  fi^ 
years  immediately  preceding  retirement. 
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provided  by  the  state  will  be  decreased 
proportionately. 

In  order  to  assist  present  teachers, 
many  of  whom  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  many  years  before 
retirement,  and  whose  savings  will  there- 
fore be  comparatively  small,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  state  provide  an  addition- 
al allowance  of  ^140*  of  the  average 
salary  of  the  last  five  years  for  each  year 
of  past  service.  A  teacher  who  has 
thirty-five  years  at  the  establishment  of 
the  system  will  therefore  be  assured  of 
a  total  allowance  of  one-half  average 
salary  consisting  of  a  pension  of  one- 
quarter  salary  plus  an  additional  allow- 
ance of  ^%4o»  or  one-quarter  salary  on 
account  of  past  service. 

DISABILITY  BENEFIT 

A  disability  pension  will  be  payable 
after  fifteen  years  of  service  in  New 
York  state  to  a  teacher  who  is  physical- 
ly or  mentally  disabled.  The  benefit  will 
consist  of  the  annuity  purchasable  by  the 
teacher's  contributions  and  a  pension  of 
one-fifth  of  the  average  salary  of  the  last 
five  years  of  service  payable  by  the  state. 
The  total  benefit  will  increase  with  years 
of  service  as  the  teacher's  savings  in- 
crease. It  will  start  at  about  one-quarter 
of  average  final  salary,  and  increase  to 
almost  one-half  salary. 

In  the  case  of  present  teachers,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  allowance  for  past 
service  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
superannuation  allowance,  or  ^40  of  the 
average  salary  of  the  last  five  y^ars  for 
each  year  of  past  service. 

DEATH,  RESIGNATION  OR  DIS- 
MISSAL BENEFIT 

A  return  of  the  total  contributions  of 
a  teacher  with  4%  compound  interest  is 
provided  upon  the  withdrawal  of  a 
teacher   from   service   without  a  retire- 


♦Note— This  fraction  is  obtained  by  assuming 
that  the  state  will  provide  for  a  teacher  who 
has  completed  thirty-five  years  of  service  at 
the  time  the  system  is  established  the  entire  an- 
nuity of  one-quarter  salary  which  would  or- 
dinarily have  been  provided  by  the  teacher's 
contributions.  For  teachers  with  less  years  of 
service,  the  state  will  make  up  a  proportionate 
amount  that  is,  ^xs  of  ^,  or  H40  for  each  year 
of  service. 


ment  benefit,   or   upon   the   death  of  a 
teacher  in  active  service. 

WHAT    TEACHERS    WILL    CON- 
TRIBUTE 

It  is  proposed  that  teachers  contribute 
4^/0  of  their  salaries.  A  separate  account 
will  be  kept  for  each  teacher,  and  inter- 
est at  4%  will  be  credited  contributions. 
When  a  teacher  is  ready  to  retire,  the 
total  funds  to  his  credit  will  be  used  in 
purchasing  his  retirement  benefit. 

WHAT  THE  STATE  WILL  CON- 
TRIBUTE 

The  state  will  provide  upon  service  or 
superannuation  retirement  a  pension  of 
one-quarter  of  the  salary  of  the  last  five 
years  of  service  or  a  proportionately  re- 
duced benefit  to  teachers  with  less  than 
twenty-five  years  of  service  at  age 
seventy.  Upon  disability  retirement,  the 
state  will  provide  a  pension  of  one-fifth 
of  the  average  salary  of  the  last  five 
years. 

In  the  case  of  present  teachers,  the 
state  will  provide  an  additional  benefit  of 
%40  of  the  average  salary  for  each  year 
of  prior  service. 

The  state  will  continue  annuities  to 
present  annuitants  under  the  existing 
state  retirement  fimd. 

HOW   THE    SOLVENCY   OF   THE 
PLAN  WILL  BE  MAINTAINED. 

In  the  proposed  plan,  the  probable  cost 
of  each  benefit  will  be  determined  at  the 
outset.  The  total  probable  future  ex- 
penditures required  of  the  state  to  pro- 
vide benefits  to  present  teachers,  and  the 
average  cost  of  benefits  for  a  new 
teacher  will  be  computed  actuarially.  By 
the  law  will  be  created  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  obligations  of  the  state  in 
accordance  with  the  most  approved 
methods  of  pension  fund  financing.  No 
provision  will  be  included  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  without  a  corresponding 
provision  for  income  to  provide  the  bene- 
fits. Checks  on  the  experience  and 
periodic  valuations  will  be  required  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  any  element  which 
might  affect  the  solvency  of  the  sy*^tem. 
The  plan  will  be  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Insurance  De- 
partment.    Investmentl^^aC^funds  will  be 
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limited  to  certain  approved  classes  of 
securities.  In  short,  every  precaution 
now  required  by  law  to  keep  insurance 
companies  solvent  will  be  taken  to  insure 
the  permanent  solvency  of  the  system. 

WHY    TEACHERS    SHOULD    AP- 
PROVE PLAN 

The  committee  has  endeavored  to 
make  the  plan  as  equitable  and,  within 
certain  cost  limitations,  as  liberal  as  pos- 
sible from  the  standpoint  of  the  teachers. 
The  committee  believes  that. the  follow- 
ing features  justify  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  plan  by  teachers. 

SECURITY  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  committee  through  its  study  of 
other  retirement  systems  found  general- 
ly that  the  most  equitable  systems  are 
those  where  teachers  contribute  on  the 
so-called  "savings  bank"  basis,  that  is, 
where  each  teacher  receives  full  credit 
for  any  money  that  he  contributes  and 
upon  leaving  the  service  may  withdraw 
his  savings,  with  interest,  as  he  would 
had  they  been  made  to  a  savings  bank. 
In  the  new  fund  for  the  teachers  of  New 
York  City,  teacher^  make  their  contribu- 
tions on  this  basis.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  statewide  retirement  system  for 
Pennsylvania  which  went  into  effect  this 
year,  and  in  the  new  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  retirement  and  pension  funds 
of  New  Jersey.  Under  the  plan  proposed 
for  New  York  State  teachers,  the  teach- 
ers' savings  will  be  invested  to  yield  an 
interest  rate  of  4%.  Only  investments 
legal  for  savings  banks  will  be  permitted, 
arid  every  care  will  be  taken  in  adminis- 
tering the  funds  of  the  system,  so  that  no 
teacher  need  hesitate  to  participate  on 
account  of  any  fear  regarding  the  safety 
of  his  investment. 

The  fund  offers  therefore  an  attractive 
savings  plan  which  should  recommend  it 
more  particularly  to  teachers  who  do  not 
expect  to  remain  in  service  long  and  who 
might  be  loath  to  enter  the  system, 
should  they  forfeit  all  or  part  of  their 
contributions  upon  leaving  the  service. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  the  teacher 
lose  anything  that  he  has  contributed  to 
the  system  by  reason  of  a  failure  to  re- 
main in  service  to  receive  a  pension  or 
retirement  allowance. 


LIBERAL  RETIREMENT  LIMITA- 
TIONS 

The  committee  has  given  detailed  con- 
sideration to  various  retirement  limita- 
tions which  might  be  introduced.  It  has 
endeavored  on  the  one  hand  to  make  the 
minimum  service  requirements  as  low  as 
possible,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  keep 
the  cost  within  that  which  can  be  actually 
provided  by  the  teachers  and  the  state. 
The  failure  of  many  retirement  systems 
has  resulted  because  this  relationship  be- 
tween cost  and  benefits  has  not  been 
maintained. 

Service  Retirement 
The  plan  provides  for  service  retire- 
ment after  thirty-five  years  of  service,  of 
which  at  least  twenty-five  have  been  in 
the  state,  regardless  of  the  teacher's  age, 
or  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  if 
the  teacher  has  attained  age  sixty.  This 
provision  will  permit  teachers  who  com- 
plete thirty-five  years  of  service  before  at- 
taining age  sixty  to  retire  without  being 
forced  to  remain  in  service  until  age 
sixty.  If  a  teacher  attains  age  sixty  be- 
fore completing  thirty-five  years  of  ser- 
vice, he  will  be  permitted  to  retire  if 
twenty-five  years  of  service  have  been 
rendered.  Teachers  who  attain  age 
seventy  before  completing  twenty-five 
years  of  service  may  be  retired  by  the 
boards  of  education  or  at  their  own  re- 
quest on  a  proportionately  decreased  al- 
lowance. 

The  committee  has  given  careful  at- 
tention to  the  item  of  cost  in  fixing  the 
service  limitations.  To  assist  it  in  reach- 
ing a  decision  on  this  important  point, 
figures  were  prepared  to  show  the  cost 
of  retirement  at  both  earlier  and  later 
ages.  If  a  longer  period  of  service  or  a 
later  retirement  age  were  required,  the 
cost  of  the  benefit  would  be  less  than 
that  proposed,  while  with  retirement 
after  a  shorter  period  of  service,  higher 
contributions  would  be  required  from 
both  state  and  teachers.  The  committee 
finally  selected  the  limitations  proposed 
because  it  believed  that  the  teachers 
would  desire  the  minimum  period  of  ser- 
vice which  could  be  set  without  making 
the  contribution  rate  unduly  high. 

The  limitations  appear  very  attractive 
when    compared    either    with   the    New 
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York  City  plan  which  permits  retirement 
after  thirty-five  years,  or  at  age  sixty- 
five;  or  with  the  Pennsylvania  plan 
which  requires  teachers  to  remain  in  ser- 
vice until  age  sixty-two ;  or  with  the  New 
Jersey,  plan  which  provides  that  present 
teachers  may  be  retired  after  thirty-five 
years  of  service,  but  that  for  new  en- 
trants, the  minimum  retirement  age  is 
sixty-two.  The  plan  proposed  for  New 
York  state  seems  therefore  comparative- 
ly generous  to  the  teacher. 

Disability  Retirement 

Much  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  requirements  of  the  teacher  who  is 
disabled  before  reaching  the  retirement 
age.  It  is  generally  impossible  for  teach- 
ers to  save  enough  from  their  salaries 
to  provide  for  their  needs  in  this  con- 
tingency, particularly  should  it  arise  in 
the  early  years  of  life.  Adequate  insur- 
ance against  disability  would  in  many 
cases  compel  the  abandonment  of  any 
other  savings  programme.  Because  of 
this  fact,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
existing  retirement  fund  provides  for 
disability,  the  committee  believed  it  ad- 
visable to  include  a  disability  benefit  in 
the  plan.  The  benefit  has  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  requires  no  additional 
contribution  from  the  teacher  in  order 
for  him  to  receive  protection. 

The  plan  provides  an  annual  allowance 
payable  during  the  entire  period  of  dis- 
ability regardless  of  the  teacher's  age  at 
the  time  he  becomes  disabled.  Exper- 
ience has  proved,  however,  that  the  dis- 
ability benefit  is  usually  a  costly  one  and 
unless  limited  carefully,  may  prove  a 
great  drain  upon  the  resources  of  a  fund. 
It  has  therefore  seemed  necessary  to  re- 
quire a  minimum  service  limitation.  The 
committee  has  adopted  for  this  purpose 
the  fifteen  years  service  limitation  now 
appearing  in  the  existing  fund.  A  limita- 
tion of  this  kind  is  commonly  found  in 
tiie  retirement  systems  of  this  country 
when  a  disability  benefit  is  included,  and 
since  the  present  limitation  has  worked- 
satisfactorily  in  the  present  fund,  its  con- 
tinuation seems  desirable. 

ADEQUATE  RETIREMENT  BENE- 
FITS 
Service  Benefit 
The  amount  of  the  retirement  benefit 


which  may  be  provided  in  any  plan  is, 
of  course,  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  the  contributions  made  to  the  fund  by 
the  teachers  and  by  the  state  or  school 
district.  The  committee,  after  consider- 
ing various  rates  of  contribution  which 

might  be  made  by  the  teachers,  has  de- 
cided to  recommend  to  the  teachers  the 
adoption  of  a  rate  of  4%.  This  rate  will 
provide  an  adequate  benefit  in  most 
cases,  and  at  the  same  time  will  probably 
not  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  teachers. 
The  provision  that  the  state  provide  a 
benefit  of  one-quarter  salary  In  addition 
to  the  benefit  purchasable  by  the  teach- 
ers' contributions  will,  in  the  case  of  the 
average  teacher,  produce  a  total  allow- 
ance of  about  double  that  which  his 
money  provides. 

In  order  that  teachers  may  have  before 
them  an  indication  of  the  figures  used  by 
the  committee  in  reaching  its  decisions, 
the  following  table  is  presented  showing 
the  benefits  which  would  be  purchasable 
if  teachers  contributed  4%  of  salar)-, 
and  how  these  benefits  would  change 
if  3%  or  5%  were  contributed.*  For 
example,  should  a  woman  teacher  who 
starts  teaching  at  age  twenty,  contribute 
4%  of  her  salary  annually  until  age  sixty, 
her  total  benefit,  consisting  of  J4  of  the 
average  salary  of  the  last  five  years,  and 
the  annuity  purchasable  by  her  savings 
with  interest  would  be  48.95%  of  the 
average  salary  of  the  last  five  years.  Had 
she  contributed  3%,  instead  of  4%,  her 
benefit  would  be  42.96%,  and  had  she 
contributed  5%,  rather  than  4%,  her 
benefit  would  be  54.94%. 

The  proportion  of  salary  purchasable 
as  annuities  by  men  teachers  average 
slightly  more  than  those  purchasable  by 
women,  principally  because  of  the  differ- 
ence in  mortality  after  retirement. 
Women  teachers  on  the  average  live 
longer  than  men,  and  in  order  that  the 
cost  of  the  average  allowance  for  a  man 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  for  a  woman, 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  woman  at  a 
slightly  lower  rate  while  retired. 


♦Note— The  amounts  shown  in  this  table  are 
for  teachers  entering  the  school  system  after 
the  plan  is  adopted.  A  later  table  shows  the 
amounts  applicable  to  teachers  now  in  service. 
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TABLE  I  (Women  Teachers) 

Percentages  of  the  Average  Salary  of  the 
Last  Five  Years  of  Service  Provided  as 
Total  Retirement^llowances  at  the  Re- 
tirement Ages  Shown,  When  Teachers 
Contribute  at  Various  Rates. 


TABLE  II  (Men  Teachers) 
Percentages  of  the  Average  Salary  of  the 
Last  Five  Years  of  Service  Provided  as 
Total  Retirement  Allowances  at  the  Re- 
tirement Ages  Shown,  When  Teachers 
Contribute  at  Various  Rates. 


Age  of 
Teacher  on 
Beginning 

to 
Contribute 


Retirement 
Age 


Total  Retirement  Allowances 

When  Teachers  Contribute 

at  the  Rate  of 


^H 


a 


H 


20 

60 

42.96 

48.95 

54.94 

20 

60 

44.99 

51.65 

58.31 

21 

60 

42.46 

48.28 

54.10 

21 

60 

44.50 

51.00 

57.50 

22 

60 

41.95 

47.60 

53.25 

22 

60 

44.02 

50.36 

56.70 

23  ■ 

60 

41.44 

46.92 

52.40 

23 

60 

43.54 

49.72 

55.90 

24 

60 

40.90 

46.20 

51.50 

24 

60 

■  43.00 

49.00 

55.00 

25 

60 

40.38 

45.50 

50.63 

25 

60 

42.43 

48.24 

54.05 

26 

60 

39.85 

44.80 

49.75 

26 

60 

41.90 

47.53 

53.16 

27 

60 

39.32 

44.09 

48.86 

27 

60 

41.35 

46.81 

52.26 

28 

60 

36.79 

43.38 

47.98 

28 

60 

40.80 

46.07 

51.34 

29 

60 

38.25 

42.67 

47.09 

29 

60 

40.25 

45.33 

50.42 

30 

60 

37.71 

41.95 

46.19 

30 

60 

39.69 

44.58 

49.48 

31 

60 

37.17 

41.23 

45.29 

31 

60 

39.12 

43.83 

48.53 

32 

60 

36.63 

40.51 

44.39 

32 

60 

38.55 

43.07 

-47.58 

33 

60 

36.10 

39.80 

43.50 

33 

60 

37.98 

42.30 

46.63 

34 

60 

35.57 

39.09 

42.61 

34 

60 

37.40 

41.54 

45.67 

35 

60 

35.04 

38.38 

41.73 

35 

60 

36.83 

40.77 

44.71 

36 

61 

35.39 

38.86 

42.32 

36 

61 

37.28 

41.37 

45.47 

37 

62 

35.76 

39.34 

42.93 

37 

62 

37.75 

42.00 

46.25 

38 

63 

36.14 

39.85 

43.56 

38 

63 

38.25 

42.67 

47.08 

39 

64 

36.54 

40.36 

44.23 

39 

64 

3877 

43.36 

47.95 

40 

65 

36.96 

40.94 

44.93 

40 

65 

39.32 

44.10 

48.87 

41 

66 

37.40 

41.53 

45.66 

41 

66 

39.70 

44.60 

.49.50 

42 

67 

37.86 

42.15 

46.43 

42 

67 

40.08 

45.10 

50.13 

43 

68 

38.35 

42.80 

4725 

43 

68 

40.69 

45.92 

51.15 

44 

69 

38.88 

43.50 

48.13 

44 

69 

41.34 

46.79 

52.24 

45 

70 

39.44 

44.25 

49.06 

45 

70 

42.54 

48.39 

54.23 

46 

70 

37.62 

42.16 

46.70 

46 

70 

40.50 

46.00 

51.50 

47 

70 

35.81 

40.08 

44.35 

47 

70 

38.51 

43.68 

48.85 

48 

70 

34.03 

38.04 

42.05 

48 

70 

36.58 

41.44 

46.30 

49 

70 

32.28 

36.04 

39.80 

49 

70 

34.71 

39.28 

43.85 

50 

70 

30.55 

34.07 

37.59 

50 

70 

32.87 

37.16 

41.45 

51 

70 

28.87 

32.16 

35.45 

51 

70 

31.03 

35.04 

39.05 

52 

70 

27.18 

30.24 

33.30 

52 

70 

29.19 

32.92 

36.65 

53 

70 

25.52 

28.36 

31.20 

53 

70 

27.38 

30.84 

34.30 

54 

70 

23.86 

26.48 

29.10 

54 

70 

25.57 

28.76 

31.95 

55 

70 

22.23 

24.64 

27.05 

55 

70 

23.79 

26.74 

29.65 

56 

70 

20.63 

22.84 

25.05 

56 

70 

22.04 

24.72 

27.40 

57 

70 

19.06 

21.08 

23.10 

57 

70 

20.32 

22.76 

25.20 

58 

70 

17.49 

19.32 

21.15 

58 

70 

18.63 

20.84 

23.05 

59 

70 

15.95 

17.60 

19.25 

59 

70 

16.98 

18.96 

20.95 

60 

70 

14.41 

15.87 

17.34 

60 

70 

15.34 

17.12 

1890 

61 

70 

12.90 

14.20 

15..S0 

61 

70 

13.71 

15.28 

16.85 

62 

70 

11.42 

12.56 

13.70 

62 

70 

12.11 

13.48 

14.85 

63 

70 

9.94 

10.92 

11.90 

63 

70 

10.54 

11.72 

12.90 

64 

70 

6.46 

9.28 

10.10 

64 

70 

8.97 

9.96 

10.95 

65 

70 

7.02 

7.69 

8.36 

65 

70 

7.43 

824 

9.05 
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It  is  seen  that  the  benefit  purchasable 
by  contributions  of  3%  would  probably 
not  be  adequate,  whereas,  while  the  bene- 
fits purchasable  by  contributions  of  5% 
are  more  favorable,  this  rate  of  contribu- 
tion might  be  difficult  for  the  teacher  to 
provide  and  therefore  probably  less  at- 
tractive. The  committee  has  therefore 
adopted  the  scale  of  benefits  provided  by 
the  4%  rate. 

The  rates  given  show  the  amount  of 
allowance  provided  in  case  a  teacher 
elects  to  retire  at  age  sixty  or  at  the  first 
age  thereafter  at  which  he  attains 
eligibility  for  retirement.  Should  the 
teacher  eligible  to  retire  elect  to  remain 
in  service  until  a  later  time,  his  benefit 
will  increase,  even  if  he  ceases  to  con- 
tribute, both  because  contributions  will 
earn  interest  until  he  retires,  and  because 
their  purchasing  value  will  be  greater  at 
a  later  age.  For  example,  calculations 
show  that  if  a  woman  teacher  starting  to 
contribute  at  age  twenty  does  not  retire 
at  age  sixty  but  ceases  to  contribute,  she 
will  receive  at  age  sixty-five  a  benefit  of 
58%  of  her  salary.  Teachers  who  be- 
come eligible  to  retire  before  age  sixty 
may  do  so  under  the  plan,  but  in  this 
case,  the  amount  of  their  benefit  will  be 
below  that  shown  for  age  sixty  both  be- 
cause their  contributions  are  less  and  be- 
cause, retiring  at  earlier  ages,  they  will 
draw  their  benefi^ts  for  a  longer  time. 
The  service  pension,  however,  is  not  de- 
creased nor  modified  in  any  way  with 
changes  in  the  period  of  service. 

Special  Alternative  Benefits  at  Ser- 
vice Retirement 

Many  of  the  men  teachers,  and  not  a 
few  women  have  persons  dependent  up- 
on them  for  support.  As  a  benefit  to 
such  teachers,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  the  optional  bene- 
fit allowances  now  offered  by  the  new 
retirement  plans.  These  benefits  do  not 
add  an3rthing  to  the  cost  of  the  system, 
but  they  permit  each  teacher  to  fit  his 
benefits  to  his  particular  needs.  Under 
the  arrangement  proposed,  a  teacher  may 
elect  to  receive  a  lesser  benefit  at  retire- 
ment with  the  provision  that  the  bene- 
fit will  be  continued  so  long  as  he  or 
some  other  person,  whom  he  may  select, 
is  alive,  or,  that  upon  his  death  before  re- 


ceiving the  value  of  the  total  amount  ac- 
cumulated by  him  and  on  his  behalf  by 
the  state  the  balance  shall  be  payable  to 
his  estate,  or  that  some  other  benefit  of  a 
similar  nature  be  provided.  These  op- 
tional benefits  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
adjust  his  benefit  to  cover  his  own  par- 
ticular needs  at  retirement. 

Disability  Retirement 

Various  allowances  that  might  be 
made  upon  disability  retirement  were 
considered.  The  committee  believed  that 
recognition  should  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  a  teacher  disabled  after  a  short  pe- 
riod of  service  is  least  able  financially 
to  cope  with  his  misfortune,  and  thai 
therefore,  a  flat  proportion  of  his  aver- 
age salary  upon  which  he  had  based  his 
standard  of  living  at  least  should  be  as- 
sured. After  consideration  of  cost,  it 
was  decided  to  recommend  a  pension  of 
20%  of  the  average  salary  of  the  last 
five  years  from  the  state  because  this  al- 
lowance, together  with  the  annuity  pur- 
chasable by  the  teacher's  contributions 
would  assure  the  teacher  disabled  after 
fifteen  years  of  service  of  about  25%  of 
his  salary.  As  his  contributions  in- 
creased, his  total  benefit  would  be  larger 
The  allowance  compares  very  closely 
with  the  disability  allowance  made  in 
New  York  City  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund  and  other  funds  which  are  operat- 
ing on  sound  bases. 

GENEROUS  ALLOWANCES  FOR 
PAST  SERVICES 

The  plan  provides  that  teachers  who 
are  now  in  the  service  will  contribute  4^ 
of  their  salaries  without  being  required 
to  make  up  any  contributions  for  back 
service.  Since  many  of  the  teachers  in 
service  are  nearing  the  retirement  age 
and  will  claim  credit  for  service  rendered 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  system, 
the  annuity  purchasable  by  their  savings 
will  be  small  and  their  total  bene- 
fits will  be  inadequate,  unless  the 
state  provides  an  additional  allow- 
ance. In  setting  the  allowance  of  ^40 
of  the  average  salary  of  the  last  fiv* 
years  of  service  for  each  year  of  prior 
service,  the  committee  has  endeavored 
to  make  up  on  the  average,  the  benefit 
which  the  teacher  has  lost  because  of  the 
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fact  that  he  has  not  made  full  contribu- 
tions during  his  prior  service. 

This  provision  is  very  similar  to  the 
provision  made  for  teachers  in  service 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  sys- 
tem, the  New  York  City  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement System,  and  in  the  new  retire- 
ment funds  for  teachers  of  New  Jersey 
and  of  Ohio.  Definite  provision  for  cov- 
ering the  cost  of  this  allowance  which 
will  be  carried  entirely  by  the  state  will 
be  provided  in  the  bill.  This  provision 
should  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
system  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
teacher  now  in  service.  The  following 
table  corresponding  to  the  one  previous- 
ly presented  for  new  entrants,  shows  the 
benefits  which  a  present  teacher  enter- 
ing the  system  with  the  length  of  service 
stated  will  receive  on  retirement  if  he 
elects  to  retire  at  age  sixty,  or  at  the  first 
age  thereafter  at  which  he  attains  eligi- 
bility for  retirement. 


FUTURE  WORK  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE 

If  the  proposed  plan  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  teachers  and  has  the 
hearty  support  which  the  committee  ex- 
pects, a  bill  for  presentation  to  the 
legislature  will  be  drafted,  which  will 
include  the  features  herein  set  forth,  to- 
gether with  careful  definition  of  terms, 
provision  for  administration  of  the  fund 
and  other  matters  of  detail  which  cannot 
be  discussed  here  because  of  the  limita- 
tion of  space;  In  addition,  a  brief  or 
report  in  support  of  the  bill,  containing 
a  full  and  frank  statement  of  the  pur- 
poses and  cost  of  the  proposed  system 
will  be  prepared  for  the  information  of 
the  teachers,  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  and  of  the  public.  After  this 
IS  done,  the  work  of  both  committee  atid 
teachers  will  be  that  of  gaining  for  the 
plan  the  general  support  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 


TABLE  in  . 

Total  Retirement  Allowances  Expresaed  as  Percentages  of  the  Average  Salary  of  the 
Last  Five  Years  of  Service  Payable  to  Present  Teacliers  Upon  Retirement  at  Age 
Sixty  or  Subsequently. 


Ag« 


Years  of  Senrice  Now  Creditable 


12 


17 


27 


37 


Values  Applicable  to  Women  Teachers 


20 

48.95 

50.38 

25 

45.50 

46.93 

50.50 

30 

41.95 

43.38 

46.95 

50.52 

35 

38.38 

39.81 

43.38 

46.95 

50.52 

40 

40.94 

39.68 

39.98 

43.55 

47.12 

50.69 

45 

44.25 

42.25 

39.55 

40.48 

44.05 

47.62 

51.19 

50 

34.07 

37.50 

41.32 

39.90 

41.37 

44.94 

48.51 

52.08 

55 

24.64 

28.07 

36.64 

41.05 

40.71 

42.65 

46.22 

49.79 

53.36 

60 

15.87 

19.30 

27.87 

36.44 

41.35 

41.94 

44.28 

47.85 

51.42 

65 

7.69 

11.12 

19.69 

28.26 

36.83 

42.16 

44.28 

47.85 

51.42 

70 

3.43 

12.00 

20.57 

29.14 

37.71 

44.28 

47.85 

51.42 

Values  Applicable 

TO  Men  Teachers 

20 

51.65 

53.08 

25 

48.24 

49.67 

53.24 

30 

44.58 

46.01 

49.58 

53.15 

35 

40.77 

42.20 

45.77 

49.34 

52.91 

40 

44.10 

42.30 

41.98 

45.55 

49.12 

52.69 

45 

48.39 

45.62 

41.58 

41.98 

45.55 

49.12 

52.69 

50 

37.16 

40.59 

43.80 

41.29 

42.33 

45.90 

49.47 

53.04 

55 

26.74 

30.17 

38.74 

42.67 

41.50 

43.10 

46.67 

50.24 

53.81 

60 

17.12 

20.55 

29.12 

37.69 

42.24 

42.21 

44.28 

47.85 

51.42 

65 

8.24 

11.67 

20.24 

28.81 

37.38 

42.45 

44.26 

47.85 

51.42 

70 

3.43 

12.00 

20.57 

29.14 

37.71 

44i2iedb4?J£>< 

jm^ 
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CO-OPERATION  OF  TEACHERS 

This  measure  affects  very  vitally  the 
welfare  of  every  teacher  in  the  state. 
The  committee  therefore  urges  that  the 
plan  proposed  be  carefully  considered 
and  that  any  criticisms  or  suggestions  be 
sent  to  the  committee.  It  is  fully  real- 
ized that  no  plan  can  be  devised  to  fit 
every  case,  but  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  plan  adopted  will  be  satisfactory  to 


the  majority  of  teachers.  The  committee 
trusts  that  the  teachers  of  the  state  will 
unite  in  the  promotion  of  the  measure, 
for  its  success  is  largely  dependent  upon 
their  co-operation  and  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
A.  R..  Brubacher,  Chairman, 
Ray  p.  Snyder, 
Ada  M.  Baker, 

Committee  on  Pensions. 


what  educational  results  of  the  kindergar. 

TEN  MAY  not  BE  MEASURED? 

Julia  Wade  Abbott,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WAR  is  a  great  allegory.  All  hu- 
man relationships  are  drawn  in 
poignant  lines  and  all  emotions 
are  portrayed  in  intensified  color.  The 
pulse  of  industry,  the  sweep  of  military 
achievement,  the  power  of  organization 
catch  our  imagination  and  shaJce  us  out 
of  our  complacency.  And  then  "The  War 
is  Over"  and  with  the  reaction  that  al- 
ways follows  a  deep  emotional  exper- 
ience, there  is  danger  that  the  vision  fade 
and  that  we  sink  back  once  more  into  the 
old  ways  of  doing  things.  The  great  les- 
son of  the  war  is  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion, the  irresistible  force  of  an  allied 
command,  and  it  is  only  through  our 
existing  organizations  which  are  oper- 
ative in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  that 
ideals  can  be  carried  on.  In  "The  Glory 
of  the  Trenches"  Connigsby  Dawson 
writes,  as  a  soldier  : 

"And  this  we  did  while  loving  life. 
Yet  loving  more  than  home  and  wife 
The  Kindness  of  a  world  set  free 
For  countless  children  yet  to  be." 

It  is  these  "countless  children"  which 
make  up  the  School  Army  and  the  school 
is  one  g^eat  agency  for  carrying  on  the 
ideals  for  which  our  men  "have  given 
their  last  full  measure  of  devotion."  It 
is  well  that  we  should  re-state  some  "Les- 
sons of  the  War." 

The  two  words  which  were  used  more 
commonly  than  any  others  in  relation  to 
the  army  were  Efficiency  and  Morale. 
These  words  seem  to  represent  the  two 
aspects  of  our  topic,  Efficiency,  results 


that  may  be  measured — Morale,  results 
that  may  not  be  measured. 

The  disclosures  in  the  training  camps 
in  terms  of  mental  and  physical  "sloudi- 
iness"  as  it  has  been  described,  and  the 
statistics  of  illiteracy,  all  show  unmis- 
takably the  inefficiency  of  our  present 
system  of  education.  These  facts  sug- 
gest definite  ways  in  which  the  education- 
al machine  and  its  output  may  be  im- 
proved. This  scientific  aspect  of  educa- 
tion is  what  gives  the  school  stability.  As 
Miss  Temple  has  shown,  we  need  this 
element  in  the  kindergarten.  We  must 
have  standards  to  measure  accomplish- 
ments or  the  work  will  tend  to  become 
vague  and  ineffective.  The  kindergarten 
must  not  be  "a  thing  in  itself"  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  school. 

The  kindergarten  was  introduced  into 
many  communities  first  as  a  philan- 
thropic institution,  as  a  social  agency. 
The  pioneers  were  filled  with  the  zeal  of 
the  early  Christians.  The  kindergarten 
was  outside  the  school  and  then  grad- 
ually it  began  to  be  taken  over  into  the 
Public  School  Systems.  Its  principles 
and  practices  were  modified  by  the 
scientific  movement  in  education,  and 
this  was  a  most  fortunate  thing,  for 
after  the  fervor  of  its  disciples  in  the 
early  stage,  a  kind  of  theology  develop- 
ed which  needed  the  clear  light  and  com- 
mon sense  of  modem  science.  To-day 
the  practice  in  the  best  kindergartens  is 
related  to  the  rest  of  the  school  because 
it  is  based  upon  modem  psychology  and 
its  educational  principles  are  those  that 
are  common  to  all  education.     But  this 
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does  not  mean  that  the  kindergarten 
need  lose  its  identity.  While  the  kinder- 
garten has  profited  from  the  rest  of  the 
school  in  "the  results  that  may  be  meas- 
ured" in  increased  efficiency,  the  school 
may  still  profit  from  the  kindergarten  in 
terms  of  spiritual  values — ^in  morale. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  build- 
ing up  Morale  in  the  Army  had  to  pro- 
vide for  the  social  life  of  the  men,  and 
leaders  of  Community  Singing  were 
sent  to  training  camps  all  over  the 
country,  and  that  singing  army  fought 
back  the  armies  of  mere  rfficiency.  Those 
things  which  cannot  be  measured,  the 
deep  satisfaction  in  human  relationships, 
the  dynamic  power  of  ideals  find  vivible 
form.  Study  a  war  map  with  its  red 
line  of  "The  Germans'  Farthest  Ad- 
vance," and  you  see  the  great  wave  that 
beat  around  Verdun  but  never  over- 
whelmed it.  The  Germans  could  meas- 
ure armaments,  but  they  could  not  meas- 
ure the  invincible  spirit  of  men  who  held 
to  the  ideal  "They  shall  not  pass." 

This  war  has  taught  us  bitter  lessons 
of  the  need  for  efficiency,  but  it  has  also 
made  us  no  longer  ashamed  of  being  a 
nation  of  idealists.  The  kindergarten 
was  the  outgrowth  of  Idealistic  philoso- 
phy. Its  conception  of  education  was 
not  the  imparting  of  facts  but  "a  life 
lived  in  a  school."  The  social  life  of  the 
child,  the  cultivation  of  his  imagination 
was  the  heart  of  its  philosophy.  And 
we  need  to  restate  the  social  aspect  of 
education  for  democracy,  and  the  cultiv- 
ation of  the  ideals  of  brotherhood.  As 
pedagogues  we  are  so  self-satisfied  with 
our  own  wisdom,  that  we  indulge  our- 
selves in  pouring  in  and  drawing  out 
and  measuring  the  result.  We  stand  the 
child  on  his  head,  as  it  were,  like  an 
hour  glass,  and  measure  the  output. 
And  children  are  quite  facile  and  lend 
themselves  to  our  machinations.  A 
teacher  who  was  endeavoring  to  develop 
art  appreciation  in  the  children,  was 
much  elated  because  the  children  pre- 
sented her  with  a  copy  of  Mona  Lisa 
which  they  had  bought  for  a  Christmas 
present  for  "teacher."  She  felt  sure 
that  the  selection  of  such  a  picture 
proved  conclusively  that  the  art  lessons 
had  borne   fruit   in  cultivated,   aesthetic 


taste.  But  she  was  disillusioned  when  a 
friend  told  her  of  the  conversation  that 
she  had  overheard  in  the  art  store  when 
the  picture  was  being  purchased.  One 
child  said,  "Teacher  likes  ugly  colors, 
let's  buy  the  homeliest  picture  we  can 
find!"  and  they  chose  Mona  Lisa!  Ap- 
preciation and  social  co-operation  can- 
not be  measured  in  the  same  way  as  can 
the  more  scientific  aspects  of  study,  and 
it  is  natural  to  stress  measurable  re- 
sults. But  if  we  lay  too  much  emphasis 
upon  what  a  child  knows  rather  than 
upon  the  relationship  he  establishes  with 
the  group,  we  are  cultivating  intellectual 
snobbery  at  the  expense  of  democracy. 
Too  often  the  academic  type  of  child  is 
only  at  home  in  a  world  of  books.  The 
circumference  of  his  world  in  the  school 
room  is  his  own  small  desk.  The  back 
of  the  child  in  front  of  him  presents  no 
invitation  to  provoke  nor  to  propitiate 
a  fellow  creature ;  it  is  just  like  the  rest 
of  the  schoolroom  furniture'  Such  a 
child  offers  no  problem  of  discipline  to 
the  teacher  and  may  measure  up  well  in 
the  mental  test.  By  the  test  of  his 
school  -mates  he  would  be  "weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  waiting."  The 
best  "group  test"  ever  invented  is  the 
play  in  the  school  yard.  Rigid  organ- 
ization in  a  school  room  gives  no  oppor- 
tunity for  social  adjustment.  Children 
must  develop  initiative  and  co-operation 
by  participating  in  the  activities  of  the 
group.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
quality  of  "a  good  mixer,"  but  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  such  ability  i»ay 
make  for  success  or  failure  in  life.  Ah 
engineer  may  have  all  the  technical 
knowledge  in  the  world,  but  his  knowl- 
edge may  be  useless  if  he  cannot  handle 
men. 

The  social  atmosphere  in  the  kinder- 
garten develops  "Morale,"  in  this  at- 
mosphere the  intellectual  life  lives  and 
moves  and  has  its  being,  for  you  cannot 
secure  real  mental  eflFort  in  a  frigid  at- 
mosphere. Teachers  often  underesti- 
mate the  ability  of  a  new  class  that 
comes  from  a  lower  grade  because  the 
children  have  not  become  adjusted  to 
new  conditions.  The  teacher  is  not  tak- 
ing into  consideration  tl^  things,  tfiat 
cannot  be  measured^'^i^^^by  V^UU^ii. 
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But  Morale  depends  not  only  upwn  a 
sense  of  fellowship  but  also  upon  the 
compelling  power  of  an  ideal.  The 
fancies  of  childhood  are  the  stuff  out  of 
which  ideals  are  made.  The  kindergar- 
ten is  the  Golden  Age.  We  must  keep 
free  the  winged  imagination,  we  must 
believe  in  the  mystery  of  childhood. 
Pedagogy  alone  will  not  interpret  child- 
hood to  us.  We  go  to  the  business  man 
and  ask  for  his  criticisms  of  our  schools 
in  terms  of  efficiency,  but  for  Morale, 
we  must  go  to  the  poet.  Carl  Ewald,  in 
his  book  entitled,  "My  Little  Boy"  tells 
of  all  the  whimsicalities  and  question- 
ings and  childish  loves  of  his  little  son 
in  an  inimitable  way.  The  last  chapter 
begins  with  his  going  to  school.  "Here 
ends  this  book  about  my  little  boy.  He 
is  no  longer  mine.  I  have  handed  him 
over  to  society.  I,  who  have  had  a  hard 
fight  to  keep  my  thoughts  free  and  my 
limbs  unrestrained  and  who  have  not 
retired  from  the  fight  without  deep 
wounds  of  which  I  am  reminded  when 
the  weather  changes,  I  have,  of  my  own 
free  will,  brought  him  to  the  institution 
for  maiming  human  beings.  I,  -who  at 
times  have  soared  to  peaks  that  were 
my  own,  because  the  other  birds  dared 
not  follow  me,  have  myself  brought  him 
to  the  place  where  wings  are  clipped  for 
flying  respectably,  with  the  flock."  The 
besetting  sin  of  school  teachers  is  a  cer- 
tain smug  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
the  domination  of  immature  minds.  They 
have  no  reverence  for  a  child's  wisdom. 
Tlyy  have  "grown  so  foolish-wise"  they 
*^nnot  see  with  childhood's  eyes."  They 
teach  lessons  in  appreciation  and  as  a 
result  develop  a  hearty  dislike  for  the 
treasures  of  art  and  literature  which  are 
every  child's  heritage.  A  child  must  be 
constantly  exercising  his  own  creative 
power  in  order  to  interpret  the  work  of 
other  creative  minds.  A  teacher  must 
recognize  that  teaching  is  an  art  as  well 
as  a  science  and  as  James  says  "Sciences 
never  generate  arts  directly  out  of  them- 
selves. An  intermediary  inventive  mind 
must  make  the  application,  by  using  its 
originality."  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
make  a  curriculum  on  paper,  but  "The 
Child  and  the  Curriculum"  is  another 
matter.  I  once  heard  a  group  of  fifteen 
eighth   grade   boys   shouting   in    chorus 


"Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall."  Our 
estimate  of  teachers  must  be  based  upon 
the  things  which  cannot  be  measured  as 
well  as  upon  their  ability  to  discipline 
and  their  academic  standards.  When 
we  think  of  the  great  teachers,  it  is  not 
in  terms  of  efficiency  but  of  personality; 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  Alice  Freeman  Pal- 
mer, Naomi  Norseworthy.  Spiritual 
values  must  be  communicated,  not 
taught.  The  true  teacher  must  depend 
upon  intuition  as  well  as  upon  tests,  or 
she  may  give  the  child  who  asks*  for 
bread,  a  stone.  The  development  of  the 
social  nature  of  the  child,  the  cultivation 
of  his  imagination  cannot  be  measured, 
but  the  results  will  become  manifest  in 
the  form  of  attitudes,  interest  and  tastes. 
The  child  with  kindergarten  training  is 
eager  to  work  and  play  with  odiers,  he 
is  interested  in  the  world  around  him, 
and  he  has  a  hunger,  like  Oliver  Twist 
for  "Morel"  Ex-president  Eliot  says 
"American  schools  have  failed,  for  the 
most  part,  to  inspire  children  with  the 
tastes,  ambitions,  and  aspirations  which 
would  guide  them  to  a  sensible  use  of 
their  leisure."  We  need  "Avocational 
Guidance"  as  well  as  Vocational  Guid- 
ance, we  must  develop  Morale  as  an  aid 
to  Efficiency. 

Some  one  has  said,  "This  education 
of  drill  and  of  the  impartation  of  facts 
is  essential,  but  it  begins  too  soon.  A 
child  is  a  miracle  before  he  is  a  manu- 
facturer, a  poet  before  he  is  a  trader,  a 
human  spirit  born  into  a  universe  before 
he  is  a  worker  in  one  of  the  many  kinds 
of  shops.  The  shop  is  here  because  it 
is  a  part  of  the  g^eat  plan,  but  shops  are 
not  places  to  be  bom  in.  Between  the 
demands  of  business,  the  superstitious 
faith  in  system,  the  confusion  of  edu- 
cation with  discipline  and  information, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  imagination,  the 
human  spirit  has  become  mechanicallv 
efficient  instead  of  joyously  creative,  and 
has  perfected  its  toys  at  the  cost  of  its 
capacity  for  playing  with  them.** 

Yes,  the  great  lesson  of  the  war  is  the 
power  of  organization,  but  not  organiza- 
tion as  an  end  in  itself.  The  lust  of  or- 
ganization created  a  Frankenstein  that 
destroyed  the  joy  of  the  world.  But 
organization  consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
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humanity  is  bringing  back  to  the  world 
the  hope  of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  The  nations  have 
a  great  vision,  the  vision  of  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  transformed  into  a 


Kingdom  of  Heaven.  He  must  restore 
the  child's  heart  to  the  world  for  "the 
healing  of  the  nations."  "Except  ye  be- 
come as  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 


SUPERVISION  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  GRADES 

Grace  A.  Day,  Teachers  College,  New  York 


SINCE  Professor  McMurry  in  his 
text  on  "How  to  Study  and  Teach- 
ing Children  How  to  Study,"  open- 
ed up  this  field,  located  and  dearly  de- 
fined the  main  elements  of  effective 
study,  very  little  has  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  psychological  aspects 
of  this  subject. 

What  we  now  need  is  to  experiment 
with  and  work  out  his  suggestions  in  de- 
tail until  we  know  just  what  are  the  two 
or  three  hundred  (or  thousand)  ele- 
mentary stimulus-response  bonds  or 
habits  which  the  child  must  form  before 
he  becomes  an  effective  independent 
student  in  any  field.  Also,  we  need  to 
know  how  the  supervision  of  study  may 
facilitate  the  consolidation  of  these  num- 
erous elementary  habits  into  a  small 
number  of  hierarchies. 

Then,  we  must  continue  unlimited 
scientific  experimentation  and  quantita- 
tive measurement  in  our  class  rooms  be- 
fore we  shall  be  able  to  state  with  trust- 
worthy assurance  just  how  in  detail 
teachers  and  pupils  should  work  to  es- 
tablish correct  study  habits.  No  one  as 
yet  has  made  a  thorough-going  scientific 
study  of  these  details. 

Professor  Thorndike  is  constantly 
shocking  his  advanced  students  and  col- 
leagues in  education  by  such  experiences 
as  this:  He  asks  them  to  estimate  how 
often  a  child  in  the  first  six  years  of 
school  sees  certain  of  the  one  hundred 
spelling  demons  in  his  school  readers. 
Thereupon  one  is  chagrined  to  find  him- 
self holding  opinions  quite  contrary  to 
fact.  Then  he  is  asked  to  estimate  the 
number  of  times  that  a  child  would  have 
to  add  seven  to  nine  or  five  to  eight,  if 
He  performed  all  of  the  work  in  the  first 
tvio  books  in  a  standard  three-book 
series  of  arithmetic.  Again,  we  are 
humiliated  by  our  ignorance  and  are 
ready  to  agree  when  Professor  Thorn- 
dike  suggests  that  the  intellectually  elite 


of  this  country  know  nothing  about  the 
details  and  minutiae  of  the  instruments 
of  instruction. 

Recent  progress  in  the  science  of 
mental  measurements,  however,  gives  us 
hope  that  in  the  future  you  will  be  given 
scientifically  proven  facts  concerning 
supervised  study,  in  place  of  the  tenta- 
tive theses  which  we  now  offer. 

The  supervision  of  study  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  or  any  place  for  that 
matter,  is  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an 
end  in  itself.  The  chief  end  or  purpose 
is  the  emancipation  of  our  pupils  from 
poor  and  ineffective  ways  of  studying. 
The  supervision  of  study  which  accom- 
plishes its  purpose  equips  pupils  with  the 
tools  (that  is,  the  knowledge  and  conse- 
quent habits)  of  independent,  self-di- 
rected study.  Such  independence  rests 
upon  facility  in  the  mental  functions  in- 
volved in  clear  thinking. 

The  test  of  success  for  any  supervised 
study  period  is — how  njuch  better  able 
are  these  pupils  to  think  and  study  in- 
dependently? 

Four  years  of  experimentation  in  ele- 
mentary class-rooms,  testing  and  meas- 
uring a  considerable  variety  of  methods 
used  to  teach  children  how  to  study,  has 
brought  me  to  the  following  tentative 
conclusions. 

First,  the  supervision  of  study  or 
teaching  children  how  to  study  is  not  one 
problem  but  many.  It  involves  not  the 
formation  of  a  habit  by  the  pupil  nor 
of  a  few  habits,  but  of  an  infinite  and 
unknown  number  of  highly  specialized 
habits  and  hierarchies  of  habits,  varying 
according  to  the  school  subject  and  the 
special  problem  within  the  subject. 

Second,  children  in  the  elementary 
grades  learn  more  rapidly  and  more  ef- 
fectively how  to  study. under  the  super- 
vision of  a  trained  and  skillful  teacher 
than  when  left  alone  to  worjf0)i^rt[^ir 
own  methods.  ^ 
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Third,  the  teacher  must  have  a  larger 
vision  of  supervised  study  than  that  it 
is  a  time  for  pupils  to  prepare  subject 
matter  to  recite  at  a  later  class  period. 
Mere  daily  preparation  is  too  frequently 
the  only  aim  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
during  the  study  period  and  such  a  con- 
ception leaves  the  pupils  weak  and  de- 
pendent. An  effective  supervised  study 
period  is  one  in  which  the  teacher  and 
pupils  are  actively  and  consciously  cor- 
recting and  perfecting  habits  of  study 
that  will  increase  the  students'  total  ef- 
ficiency in  school  and  in  life  outside  of 
school.  Such  efficiency  involves  the 
factors  in  good  thinking  functioning 
habitually  within  a  given  field,  and  the 
formation  of  good  thinking  habits  is 
controlled  by  the  laws  of  learning.  At- 
tention to  the  application  of  these  laws 
to  the  formation  of  effective  study  habits 
becomes  the  chief  concern  of  a  teacher 
during  a  skillfully  conducted  supervised 
study  period.  Nothing  short  of  a 
thoroughgoing  course  in  the  psychology 
of  learning  will  give  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  learning.  Such 
books  as  Professor  Freeman's  "How 
Children  Learn,**  will  aid  teachers  great- 
ly in  solving  the  psychological  problems 
of  the  supervised  study  period. 

Fourth,  in  the  elementary  grades, 
when  the  time,  which  the  teacher  has  to 
work  with  a  class  is  divided  sharply  in- 
to distinct  parts,  one  of  which  is  called 
a  supervised  study  period,  a  common 
tendency  among  teachers  seems  to  be  to 
revert  to  the  old,  deplorable  procedure 
wherein  pupils  try,  during  the  study  pe- 
riod, to  fill  up  on  subject  matter  which 
they  are  unable  to  use,  and  the  teacher 
spends  the  class  period  quizzing  and 
testing  the  pupils  upon  this  subject  mat- 
ter merely  to  find  out  how  much  has 
been  retained  by  brute  memory. 

It  has  been  found  that  better  teach- 
ing results  and  elementary  pupils  gain 
more  independent  power  when  teachers 
regard  all  of  their  instruction  of  the 
pupils  as  integral  parts  of  the  process  of 
teaching  children  how  to  study.  It  has, 
also,  been  found  that  the  procedure  dur- 
ing the  recitation  or  class  period  deter- 
mines the  pupils'  habits  in  study,  to  a 
far  greater   extent  than   does   anything 


which  goes  on,  as  a  rule,  in  the  so-called 
supervised  study  period.  If  the  teacher 
in  the  class  period  is  merely  quizzing  the 
pupils  for  memorized  text-book  facts 
then  in  the  study  period  the  pupils'  main 
purpose  is  to  cram  the  mind  with  un- 
evaluated  and  undigested  facts.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  in  the  class  period  th? 
teacher  is  encouraging  the  pupils  to 
weigh  facts,  to  judge  values,  to  select 
vital  matter  and  use  it  in  the  solution  of 
live  problems,  then  in  the  study  period 
the  pupil  is,  of  necessity,  weighing  facts, 
judging  values,  selecting  relevant  mat- 
ter, and  in  fact  is  studying,  intelligently, 
effectively,  and  with  growing  independ- 
ence. 

Furthermore,  we  have  learned  that  we 
have  gone  only  a  short  distance,  when 
we  have  made  all  of  the  physical  and 
mechanical  conditions,  favorable  to 
study.  Even  when  a  healthy,  normal 
boy  or  girl  sits  comfortably  at  a  model 
desk,  in  a  perfectly  equipped  study-hall, 
presided  over  in  absolute  silence  by  a 
perfect  disciplinarian,  he  or  she  may  be 
making  a  miserable  failure  of  the  busi- 
,  ness  of  study.  Far  more  essential  and 
often  more  difficult  than  the  provision 
of  favorable  physical  conditions  is  the 
matter  of  bringing  about  the  favorable 
psychological  conditions  necessary  to 
good  study.  The  presence  of  strong  in- 
trinsic motive  and  genuine  zeal  for  the 
task  quite  surpass  proper  posture,  venti- 
lation, bodily  comfort  and  the  like,  in 
their  effect  upon  the  formation  of  cor- 
rect study  habits.  So,  also,  the  satisfac- 
tion which  comes  from  the  ability  and 
the  practice  of  locating  and  measuring 
one's  own  failures  and  successes  in  the 
steps  taken  while  studying,  counts  for 
more  in  establishing  good  study  habit 
than  does,  for  example,  the  mechanical 
device  of  recording  the  number  of 
minutes  per  day  spent  in  studying  each 
subject.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  classic 
example  of  a  successful  student  in  spite 
of  most  unfavorable  physical  condition?. 
Not  that  I  would  deny  any  pupil  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  most  favorable  physical 
and  mechanical  conditions  but  I  would, 
also,  direct  the  teacher's  attention  to, 
and  help  her  with,  the  more  difficult  , 
problems  involved  in  providing  tiie 
necessary  psychological  conditions  upon 
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which  her  success  in  the  supervision  of 
study  depends.  I  would  ask  you,  as  her 
supervisors,  to  help  her  to  better  under- 
stand the  psychological  laws  of  learning 
(namely,  the  laws  of  readiness,  exer- 
cise and  effect)  and  their  special  appli- 
cations in  teaching  children  how  to 
study. 

By  way  of  summary,  may  I  reiterate 
that  the  most  valuable  things  which  I 
have  learned  while  co-operating  with 
teachers  in  their  experiments  with 
supervised  study  are  these: 

The  methods  of  study  adopted  by 
pupik  come  mainly  from  the  teacher's 
ways  of  working  during  the  class  period 
and  her  own  methods  of  study. 


Only  one  who  is  something  of  a 
master  in  a  given  field  of  knowledge  can 
successfully  supervise  the  study  by 
pupils  in  that  field. 

Only  by  scientifically  controlled  ex- 
perimentation and  measurement  will  we 
learn  what  we  should  know  about  super- 
vised study. 

Teachers  in  the  elementary  grades 
(and  perhaps  elsewhere)  must  be  led  to 
see  how  all  of  their  work  influences  their 
pupils'  habits  of  study  and  that  helping 
pupils  to  form  correct  habits  of  in- 
dependent study  is  their  major  work, 
and  that  such  habits  are  a  large  part  of 
moral  character  as  well  as  a  basic  equip- 
ment for  mental  efficiency. 


TEACHING  SOME  AMERICAN  IDEALS  THROUGH 
ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

Richard  L.  Sandwick,  Highland  Park,  111. 


ENGLISH  occupies  a  unique  place 
in  the  high  school  curriculum.  It 
is  the  only  subject  required  of" 
every  student  throughout  practically  the 
whole  course.  This  makes  it  an  excel- 
lent medium  through  which  to  reach 
students  with  material  which  should  be 
the  common  heritage.  Furthermore,  the 
teacher  of  English  through  her  study  of 
the  poets  and  orators  is  well  equipped 
to  teach  ideals.  So  far  as  ethical  ideals 
have  ever  been  taught  in  the  high  school, 
it  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  work 
of  English  teachers.  I  believe  that  Eng- 
lish teachers  must  do  more:  they  must 
prepare  students  for  citizenship  and 
political  leadership. 

In  a  democracy  it  is  public  opinion,  of 
course,  that  rules.  No  man  can  become 
a  leader  in  a  democracy  who  has  not  the 
art  of  speech.  He  must  he  able  to  make 
his  policies  very  clear  to  his  followers 
either  by  oral  speech  or  with  the  pen. 
Education  heightens  the  leader's  influ- 
ence. Men  of  superior  training  are 
looked  to  for  political  enlightenment  by 
those  who  have  had  less '  education. 
Fifteen  per  cent,  of  our  population  have 
high  school  or  college  training;  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  have  neither.  The  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  look  to  the  fifteen  for 
political  guidance.  The  educated  man's 
influence  is  felt  whether  or  not  the  man 


concerns  himself  with  political  matters.^ 
If  he  does  not,  the  uneducated  will  not. 
The  latter  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
civ-'c  matters  are  either  impossible  of  im- 
provement or  all  right  as  they  are.  As 
a  result  matters  of  government  are  too 
often  neglected,  and  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  corrupt  bosses,  rings,  or 
private  interests.  The  educated  but  in- 
different citizen  is  thus  a  menace  to  good 
government.  "Each  nation,"  says  Presi- 
dent Hadley,  "proves  its  right  to  receive 
freedom  by  accepting  the  responsibilities 
that  go  with  it."2 

Since  the  teacher  of  English  trains  in 
the  essentials  of  leadership,  oral  and 
written  expression,  she  can  hardly  es- 
cape the  responsibility  of  training  in  the 
ideals  which  underlie  our  political  life. 
It  was  not  without  significance  that 
many  superintendents  and  principals 
last  year  put  into  the  English  course  the 
speeches  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Eng- 
lish teachers  did  not  object.  To  show 
the  effect  of  this  work  on  the  pupils 
ideas  of  freedom,  I  want  to  present  two 
themes  written  by  pupils  in  the  second 
half  year  of  the  high  school  course.  The 


iThe  Relations  of  Education  to  Citizenship 
(p.  113) — Simeon   E.    Baldwin.  ^ 

^Freedom  and  Responsibility  (p.  47^ 
Arthur  Twining  Hadley. 
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first  was  written  by  a  pupil  as  a  brief 
class  exercise  six  months  after  reading 
the  speeches  af  the  President. 

What  Freedom  Means  to  Me. 

Every  time  I  think  of  freedom,  I  un- 
consciously couple  America  with  it.  I 
have  never  been  deprived  of  freedom, 
and  so  cannot  realize  the  hugeness  of  it. 
But  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  can  lift  up 
my  shoulders  and  take  a  deep  breath  of 
clean,  pure  air,  free  air.  It  makes  me  hap- 
py to  think  of  America,  the  land  of  free- 
dom, being  looked  up  to  by  many  lands 
which  are  in  the  dark  and  which  I  pity. 
Freedom,  to  me,  is  a  holy  word.  The 
countries  which  do  not  have  it  are,  to 
my  mind,  dark  countries,  with  unclean 
air,  unpeaceful,  and  tumultuous.  Free- 
dom makes  me  glad  that  I  was  born, 
makes  me  want  to  do  something  worthy 
of  my  country. 

Now  I  grant  that  this  theme  lacks 
definiteness.  Others  in  the  class  were 
more  specific;  some  detailed  their  civil 
and  political  rights  of  person,  property, 
speech,  religion,  and  suffrage.  This 
theme  expresses  only  feeling.  But  com- 
pare it  with  another  theme  written  the 
same  day  by  a  boy  who  spent  his  first 
half  year  in  a  school  where  the  Presi- 
dent's speeches  were  not  read. 

What  Freedom  Means  to  Me. 

Freedom  to  me  means  not  to  have  to 
fix  fires  or  go  to  bed  early  and  to  be 
able  to  lay  abed  late  in  the  morning  and 
not  have  to  go  to  school,  and  to  be  able 
to  go  to  the  shows  whenever  I  want  to 
and  to  be  able  to  eat  all  the  candy  that 
I  want  to  and  not  have  to  write  themes 
in  English. 

In  teaching  the  ideal  of  freedom  the 
work  should  be  progressive  from  year  to 
year.  In  succeeding  years  appreciation 
of  American  freedom  may  come  from 
reading  Mary  Antin's  "Promised  Land," 
and  Hale's  "Man  Without  a  Country." 
Class  discussion  should  follow  the  read- 
ing; then  the  pupil  should  endeavor  to 
express  his  appreciation  of  American 
freedom  and  his  conception  of  the  ideal 
American  citizen.  When  he  has  come 
to  realize  the  value  of  freedom  he  should 
learn  of  the  dangers  which  may  impair 
that   freedom.     There  is,   for  instance, 


the  "unseen  government"  (1)  of  bosses 
who  dictate  to  officials  how  they  shall 
vote  and  act  in  office,  (2)  of  corrupt 
rings  that  give  themselves  the  offices  and 
the  public  contracts,  (3)  of  financial  in- 
terests such  as  railroads  that  may  seek 
franchises  and  control  of  legislation. 
A  subject  of  debate  might  be,  "Is  there 
an  invisible  government  in  our  city?" 
The  debate  does  not  commit  the  school 
or  the  teacher  to  either  side ;  but  it  starts 
interest  in  government  in  every  home. 
If  there  is  a  hidden  source,  of  danger, 
it  will  be  brought  to  light.  It  is  said 
that  certain  virulent  disease  germs 
which  live  a  long  time  in  gloomy  places 
soon  die  when  exposed  to  the  sunlight 
It  is  so  with  many  of  the  germs  of  bad 
government;  they  cannot  endure  the 
light  of  publicity  and  exposure. 

The  13,000,000  foreign  bom  are  a 
source  of  danger.  Not  all  have  met  with 
the  experiences  of  Mary  Antin.  Many 
have  been  exploited  by  sharpers  and 
heartless  employers,  herded  like  cattle, 
yelled  at  and  cursed  by  brutal  foremen. 
Perhaps  they  have  come  from  tryannies 
over-seas  where  not  the  laws  and  courts 
of  justice,  but  the  bomb,  the  knife,  and 
the  pistol  are  the  means  of  redress.  High 
school  students  have  gone  among  Ae 
foreign-born  to  sell  government  bonds 
and  Sirift  stamps.  Might  they  not  also 
go  among  them  as  evangels  of  good- will 
to  bring  them  into  the  evening  school  and 
to  learn  and  report  back  to  English  class- 
es what  is  said  and  thought  among  these 
people,  and  then  to  take  council  how  to 
meet  complaints  against  our  institutions? 
The  work  should  follow  a  reading  of 
President  Wilson's  Address  to  the  For- 
eign-born. Simeon  Baldwin's  shorter 
catechism  (Relations  of  Education  to 
Citizenship,  p.  40)  gives  in  100  words  the 
essential  principles  of  our  constitution. 
This  every  student  might  well  commit  to 
memory  and  carry  witih  him. 

A  third  cause  of  bad  government  is  in- 
difference at  the  polls.  When  election 
time  comes  every  English  class  from  the 
seventh  grade  up  should  have  three- 
minute  speeches  on  the  local  candidates 
and  their  policies;  and  this  should  be 
done  every  year  and  at  every  election. 
Optimism,  with  re^)ect  and  appredatioQ 
of  those  in  public  office,  should  character- 
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ize  this  work.^  Let  us  not  teach  to  sling 
mud  or  use  the  muck-rake.^  So  shall  it 
be  the  high  privilege  of  English  teachers 
to  deliver  to  Americans  their  birthright 
of  freedom,  remembering  that  the  ignor- 
ant cannot  be  free. 

The  Ideal  of  Education. 

The  ideal  of  education  is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  free  institutions.  I  believe 
earnestly  that  pupils  should  be  taught  the 
value  of  thdr  school  work.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  something  of  the  results 
secured  by  teaching  subject  values  from 
a  book.3  Two  years  ago,  Miss  Eaton  of 
the  South  High  School  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  sent  me  a  number  of  themes 
written  in  class  on  the  subject,  "What 
this  Book  Has  Done  for  Me.*'  One  boy 
wrote,  "Before  I  studied  in  this  book, 
I  would  always  think,  what  is  the  use 
of  studying  English  anyway,  but  now  I 
am  beginning  to  think  more  of  English 
and  every  other  subject."  Another  wrote, 
"I  have  learned  how  necessary  it  is  for 
me  to  go  to  school  and  why  it  is  import- 
ant to  take  certain  subjects  which  I 
deemed  useless  to  me  before."  A  third, 
"It  has  taught  me  the  value  of  good  hon- 
est study  and  the  value  of  certain  sub- 
jects. It  has  shown  me  why  I  should  at- 
tend school."  A  fourth,  "It  has  given 
me  many  an  idea  as  to  the  value  of  tak- 
ing certain  subjects  which  I  never  real- 
ized before."  I  was  interested  in  these 
student  reactions,  and  secured  like 
themes  from  my  own  school.  In  one  of 
these  a  girl  wrote  of  a  certain  subject, 
"I  used  to  hate  it  so  I  could  never  enter 
the  class  without  a  shudder.  Now  (after 
seeing  its  value)  I  go  into  the  room  with 
a  smile."  Still  another  wrote,  "Before 
learning  its  value,  I  would  say  when  I 
took  up  my  foreign  language  book,  *I 
hate  this  stuff!.  I  wish  1  had  never 
started  it.  I  don't  see  that  it's  going  to 
do  me  any  good.'  Now  I  go  at  it  with  a 
different  prospect.''  Still  others  told  of 
meeting  the  arguments  of   friends  who 


advised  them  to  quit  school  and  go  to 
work  with  arguments  from  the  book. 

I  made  a  study  of  the  effect  upon 
grades  of  teaching  subject  values.  Three 
years  ago  I  spent  the  seventh  and  eighth 
weeks  of  a  semester  teaching  these 
things  to  sophomore  English  classes. 
During  the  first  six  weeks  this  class  made 
18j4%  of  the  scholarship  honors  in  the 
school;  during  the  second  six  weeks  it 
made  31.7%  of  the  honors.  It  was  the 
only  class  that  did  not  have  a  larger  list 
of  failures  the  second  six  weeks  period 
than  they  had  the  first:  9%  the  first, 
5%%  the  second.  A  much  more  re- 
markable showing  than  mine  was  made 
by  Principal  Carl  H.  Neilson  in  Vallejo, 
California.  Mr.  Neilson  kept  the  work 
of  teaching  why  and  how  to  study  going 
continuously  all  the  year  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  results,  in  which 
Good,  Fair,  and  Poor  indicate  scholar- 
ship marks: 


Good 

Fair 

Poor 

1st  month. . 

.     38% 

47% 

15% 

2nd  month . ! 

.     40 

47 

13 

3rd  month . , 

..     44 

48 

8 

4th  month. . 

.     48 

45 

7 

5th  month. . 

..     52 

43 

5 

6th  month . . 

.     57 

39 

4 

7th  month.. 

.     54 

41 

5 

8th  month . . 

.     56 

41 

3 

9th  month.. 

.     51 

45 

4 

10th  month. . 

.     55 

43 

2 

iSee  The  Liberty  of  Citizenship,  McCall, 
(p.  87). 

2"What  Can  I  Do  to  Help  the  City  Of- 
ficials?" makes  a  good  composition  subject. 

^Sandwick's  How  to  Study  and  What  to 
Study. 


In  teaching  the  value  of  education 
throu<3^h  Enelish  composition,  Eng^lish 
may  be  correlated  with  art.  Pupils  in 
English  classes  plan  and  describe  post- 
ers which  advertise  the  value  of  some 
school  subject.  The  art  classes  get  from 
these  descriptions  ideas  which  are  after- 
ward made  into  posters  and  publicly  ex- 
hibited. Every  semester  a  theme  or  a 
three-minute  talk  on  "My  Studies  and 
Why  I  Should  Devote  Myself  to  Them" 
will  help  every  student. 

Pupils  may  also  write*  arguments  from 
statistics  which  show  the  value  of  educa- 
tion to  the  nation,  to  the  state,  or  to  the 
individual.  I  have  an  exhibition  of 
statistical  charts  and  posters  used  for 
this  purpose.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  let  the  money  value  of  education  ap- 
pear to  be  its  chief  and  ultimate  value. 
Show  how  the  power  of  the  state  is  also 
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increased  and  the  well-being  of  all  the 
people  through  the  gain  in  wealth  used 
as  capital  in  production.  Other  statis- 
tics may  be  secured  to  show  how  the 
greater  earnings  of  fathers  reduce  pro- 
portionately the  sickness  and  death  of 
babies;  and  by  permitting  mothers  to 
work  at  home  and  to  keep  the  children 
off  the  streets,  reduce  the  proportion  of 
children  who  go  to  reformatories. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  free  labor 
is  more  efficient  than  slave  labor.  The 
labor  of  students  is  to  study.  Teaching 
the  value  of  studies  makes  their  labor 
free.  As  a  result  they  begin  to  work  for 
themselves,  not  merely  for  the  teachers; 
and  not  with  the  spirit  of  the  Belgian 
deporte  in  fear  of  a  Prussian  taskmaster, 
but  rather  with  the  spirit  of  the  old 
forty-niner,  who  toiled  with  joy  because 
he  dug  out  bright  gold  and  made  it  his 
own.  Thus  by  teaching  students  the 
value  of  their  work  and  making  educa- 
tion an  ideal,  English  teachers  can  in- 
crease effort  in  study,  hold  the  pupils  in 
school  by  reconciling  them  to  study,  con- 
vert the  ignorant  opponent  of  schooling, 
and  raise  the  whole  status  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

The  war  has  surely  banished  much  of 
our  misgivings  as  to  the  possibility  of 
influencing  opinion  deeply  by  ordinary 
educational  methods.  We  have  seen  in- 
telligent propaganda  accomplish  too  many 
wonders  to  doubt  its  efficacy.  We  saw 
how  indifference  and  objection  to  the 
draft  were  turned  into  enthusiastic  ac- 
ceptance, how  unheard  of  sums  of  money 
were  raised  not  only  for  government 
bonds  wherein  self-interest  might  be  ap- 
pealed to,  but  for  war  charities  that  gave 
no  financial  return  to  the  given.  People 
were  induced  by  argument  to  curtail  ex- 
penditures to  a  degree  beyond  all  expect- 
ation for  food,  clothing  and  fuel, — the 
very  necessities  of  life.  Four-minute 
speakers  induced* them  to  exchange  what 
they  liked  for  what  they  did  not  like, 
substituting  the  plentiful  for  the  scarce, — 
and  all  this  without  any  extraneous  com- 
pulsion. After  this  recent  experience 
can  any  one  doubt  that  it  is  worth  while 
for  teachers  to  endeavor  by  word  and 
precept  to  inculcate  ideals  of  good 
citizenship  in   the    minds    of    their   stu- 


dents?    Can  we  doubt  that  it  pays  to 
teach  students  the  value  of  their  studies? 

Courage  and  Personal  Achievement. 

I  can  stop  for  but  a  moment  to  touch 
upon  two  important  ideals  which  English 
composition  may  inculcate,  the  ideal  of 
courage  and  the  ideal  of  personal 
achievement.  The  two  kinds  of  courage, 
physical  and  moral,  are  easily  discrim- 
inated as  the  courage  of  the  soldier  and 
the  courage  of  the  good  citizen  or 
political  reformer.  We  do  not  need  to 
worry  about  the  courage  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier.  The  great  war  has  taught 
us  that  given  a  high  purpose,  our  sol- 
diers are  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  All 
the  world  knows  that  the  boys  who  had 
studied  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges 
were  the  first  to  offer  their  lives  for 
country.  I  believe  that  the  athletics  and 
the  work  of  English  teachers  inculcating 
the  ideals  of  service  and  patriotism 
found  in  the  poets  and  in  the  speeches  of 
Webster,  Lincoln,  and  Washington,  were 
what  sent  our  boys  to  battle  "as  to  a 
festival"  and  to  death  with  a  anile  on 
their  lips.  We  need  not  try  to  improve 
upon  the  high  courage  of  American  sol- 
diers. 

But  the  unselfish  courage  of  the  good 
citizen,  the  political  reformer  who  can 
stand  alone  against  a  hostile  majority 
needs  immediate  attention  in  school.  This 
can,  perhaps,  best  be  done  through 
themes  on  the  lives  of  men  like  Garrison 
and  Lovejoy,  who  stood  for  the  freedom 
of  the  slave,  Tilden,  who  gave  up  the 
presidency  rather  than  plunge  his  coun- 
try into  civil  war,  Roosevelt,  who  incur- 
red the  hate  of  powerful  capitalists  and 
fearlessly  attacked  predatory  wealth  and 
the  invisible  government,  and  Jose  de 
San  Martin  of  Argentina,  whose  self- 
effacement  brought  peace  to  South 
America  and  to  this  brave  man  charg^es 
of  cowardice  and  the  loss  of  friends. 
Boys  and  girls  who  look  up  such  bio- 
graphy for  oral  composition  to  be  heard 
later  by  the  class,  feel  that  they  are  do- 
ing something  worth  while.  Notice  the 
beginning  of  this  senior  theme.  See  the 
spirit  in  it.  It  is  called,  Lovejoy  and  the 
Ideal  of  Courage. 

"All  the  world  admires  courage.  We 
ought  to  admi^g,^co^^a^Qfcmii^e  has 
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given  our  country  its  freedom.  Without 
it  we  would  soon  lose  our  rights  and 
liberties.  All  that  we  hold  dear  is  even 
in  this  day  being  put  to  the  proof.  As  a 
nation  we  are  fighting  for  our  freedom 
as  never  before.  When  we  think  of  cour- 
age, it  is  usually  this  kind  of  courage 
we  have  in  mind — that  of  the  fighter.  I 
want  to  call  to  your  attention  to  the  cour- 
age of  a  man  who  never  carried  a  gun  or 
kept  step  to  the  throbbing  war-drum.  Yet 
he  exhibited  no  less  courage  than  those 
who  in  the  Civil  War  which  followed  his 
time  marched  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  or 
those  who  to-day  are  falling  in  defence 
of  freedom  upon  the  battlefields  of 
Europe,  etc."  Such  themes  as  these  take 
naturally  the  form  of  eulogy.  Why  do 
we  wish  to  teach  this  kind  of  -courage 
to  our  youth?  Because  a  democracy 
never  is  perfect,  but  should  always  be  in 
a  state  of  becoming  so.  They  who  make 
the  necessary  changes  meet  the  opposi- 
tion and  hatred  of  entrenched  opinion 
and  self-interest.  Without  courage  in' 
the  leaders  there  can  be  no  progress. 

The  ideal  of  personal  achievement,  of 
doing  something  worth  while  in  school 
and  in  the  after-life, — the  vocational  ideal 
— is  one  which  has  been  taught  for  some 
years  in  progressive  schools  through  the 
medium  of  English  composition.  I  shall 
not  stop  to  discuss  it.  I  will,  however, 
call  your  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
dignifying  common  work  in  the  school 
so  that  the  dignity  of  labor  will  be  re- 
vealed in  English  themes.  It  is  through 
the  formation  of  a  student  labor  bureau, 
which  we  call  "Community  Service"  and 
an  honor  society  called  the  Samurai.  All 
kinds  of  plain  work  are  included  in  our 
list  under  Community  Service;  such  as 
'beating  rugs,  minding  babies,  washing 
dishes,  scrubbing  floors.  In  securing  ad- 
mission to  the  Samurai,  or  nobility  of 
achievement,  the  performance  of  these 
lowly  duties  receives  recognition  along 
with  scholarship,  athletics,  and  public 
speaking,  whenever  the  work  is  coupled 
with  self-support  or  with  the  purchase 
of  thrift  stamps.  (I  call  your  attention 
to  the  student  posters  used  to  advertise 
and  dignify  Community  Service.  Eng- 
lish composition  classes  describe  and  ex- 
plain these  posters.) 


The  Ideal  of  Equality. 

The  existence  of  class-consciousness 
and  class-hatred  is  a  great  bane  to  the 
preservation  of  peaceful  self-govern- 
ment. Such  prejudice  makes  justice  in 
jury  trials  exceedingly  precarious.  The 
ideal  of  equality,  of  sympathy  and  regard 
for  others,  underlies  all  democratic  in- 
stitutions. '  Indeed,  they  cannot  exist 
without  it.  We  must  mitigate  the  old 
feuds  between  rich  and  poor,  employer 
and  employed,  black  and  white,  educated 
and  uneducated,  foreign  bom  and  native 
bora. 

I  want  to  suggest  a  device  which 
promises  more  than  anything  I  know  of 
to  help  in  establishing  the  ideal  of  equal- 
ity. It  is  the  device  of  having  narrative 
stories  written  in  which  the  despised  one, 
by  showing  high  qualities  of  unselfish- 
ness, love,  courage  or  patriotism,  wins 
the  respect  and  regard  of  those  who 
formerly  despised  him.  I  think  I  can 
make  this  clear  by  relating  in  abbreviated 
form  a  story  or  two  written  by  third 
year  English  students. 

One  little  girl,  who  formerly  lived  in 
the  South,  wrote  a  story  which  she  called 
"The  Black  and  White."  It  described  a 
Southern  home  filled  with  intolerance  of 
negro  ambitions.  A  child  from  this 
home  was  taken  by  its  negro  mammy  to 
a  meeting  being  conducted  by  a  negro 
leader  of  the  Booker  Washington  type. 
The  intolerant  father,  returning  unex- 
pectedly to  find  the  child  gone,  started  a 
hunt  for  it,  and  at  last  came  to  the  negro 
meeting  just  as  the  leader  with  his  eyes 
on  a  big  American  flag  began  to  pray. 
As  he  prayed  he  called  to  mind  all  that 
black  men  had  done  for  "Old  Glory," 
how  they  had  dug  in  the  ground  and 
fought  for  it,  how  they  had  sprung  to  de- 
fend it  at  every  time  of  need.  And  then 
he  prayed  that  the  flag  might  give  to 
them  equality  with  the  white  man  in  the 
essential  things  of  life,  equal  rights  and 
opportunities.  It  was  an  eloquent 
prayer;  and  when  it  was  finished,  the 
voice  of  the  once  intolerant  Southern 
master  was  heard  to  say,  "Amen." 

There  was  another  story  which  touch- 
ed me  not  only  because  of  its  theme  but 
because  I  know  the  circumstances  of  the 
home    from    which    the    young    writer 
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comes,  a  home  in  which  both  father  and 
mother  are  wage-earners.  She  called  it 
"The  Little  Teacher's  Christmas."  The 
scene  was  laid  in  a  girls'  ultra- fashion- 
able day-school.  One  day  the  little  teach- 
er ventured  to  keep  her  class  for  a  few 
moments  to  tell  them  of  a  home  she  had 
visited  in  which  four  little  children  and 
a  mother  lived  in  a  single  room  where 
the  mother  lay  in  the  only  bed  sick  with 
a  burning  fever.  The  little  teacher  told 
how  she  had  emptied  her  own  thin  and 
insufficient  purse,  and  asked  if  they 
would  not  like  to  help,  too.  The  girls 
stared  at  each  other  with  a  sort  of  silent 
awe;  no  one  spoke;  and  presently  they 
rose  and  passed  out. 

Then  the  little  teacher  threw  her  face 
in  her  arms  on  the  desk,  and  weeping 
cried  out  against  the  selfish  children  of 
the  rich.  But  that  wasn't  the  end  of  the 
story.  Next  morning  the  little  teacher 
had  the  surprise  of  her  life;  for  the 
select  girls  came  bringing  gifts, — cloth- 
ing, shoes,  hats,  food ;  and  one  told  how 
her  father  had  ordered  a  load  of  coal. 
The  most  careless,  happy-go-lucky  girl 
in  the  lot  had  something  to  give, — and 
when  Christmas  eve  came,  girls,  teacher, 
and  gifts  were  loaded  into  three  big 
limosines,  which  set  out  for  the  widow's 
home.  The  girls  took  the  babies  on  their 
laps;  and  love  and  good-will  made  the 
gifts  doubly  dear.  This  is  how  the  story 
ends:  "Late  that  night,  as  the  little 
teacher  knelt  by  her  bed  she  prayed,  'O 
Lord,  forgive  me  for  saying  that  they 
were  selfish  and  didn't  care.  They  do 
care,  and  they  want  to  help;  only  they 
didn't  know  how. — '  "  You  remember 
how  Dickens  wept  over  the  death  of  his 
little  Nell. 

The  religious  touches  show  how  deeply 
these  stories  were  felt.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  I  sat  in  English  classes  and  listened 
to  them  that  intolerance  was  being  buried 
fathoms  deep.  The  wop,  the  idle  rich, 
the  negro,  the  bloated  bond-holder,  the 
kitchen  mechanic,  the  laborer, — whoever 
the  hated  or  despised  one  might  be — all 
could  come  in  for  a  share  of  sympathy 
and  regard.  As  love  triumphed  over 
class  feeling  and  prejudice,  it  was  as  if 
the  brotherhood  of  man  had  come  into 
the  classroom  and  into  the  hearts  of  the 
students.    With  the  soil  thus  watered,  de- 


bates will  bear  fruit  on  such  subjects  as 
"Is  there  equality  in  the  burdens  of  tax- 
ation," "in  business/'  "in  educational  op- 
portunities" ? 

Some  one  may  say,  "This  is  all  talk! 
Of  course  the  pupils  will  give  back  in 
their  themes  what  they  know  will  please 
the  teacher,  and  win  approval  with  a 
good  grade.  There  is  no  proof  that  these 
ideas  become  ideals  and  carry  over  into 
conduct."  On  the  contrary  there  is  proof 
that  these  ideas  have  become  ideals,  and 
are  now  influencing  conduct  in  the  school 
where  this  year  for  the  first  time  the 
plan  has  been  tried.  An  incident  that 
goes  to  show  what  I  mean  occurred  a 
week  ago  last  Tuesday.  The  school 
played  basketball  with  another  suburban 
high  school.  There  was  playing  on  the 
local  team  a  young  man  of  mulatto  blood. 
During  the  game  a  group  of  rooters 
from  the  rival  school  stood  on  the  side- 
lines of  the  playing  floor  and  shouted 
"nigger"  or  "half-breed"  each  time  this 
'player  got  the  ball.  The  following  day 
a  committee  of  students  waited  on  the 
principal  to  ask  if  they  might  not  address 
a  letter  regarding  the  matter  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  student-body  of  the  rival 
school.  It  was  an  unheard  of  reque5t. 
T  learned  that  the  action  was  whoUy 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  students,  not 
suggested  by  teachers  or  others. 

Here  is  a  part  of  their  letter  to  the 
other  school : 
Dear  Sir: 

The  undersigned  committee  of  four 
students  of wishing  to  pre- 
serve the  courteous  relations  which  have 
hitherto   existed   between   our  own  and 

the High   School,   respectfully 

beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  occur- 
rences which  tended  to  mar  friendly  re- 
lations at  yesterday's  game. 

We  view  with  disapproval  a  group  of 
our  own  students  who  gave  the  yell  de- 
riding   players,  and  containing  the 

words,  "Soup,  Soup,  Soup."  This  yell 
was  not  authorized  by  the  school  cheer 
leaders.  We  wish  to  apologize  for  this 
discourtesy  and  to  say  that  measures  will 
be  taken  to  avoid  its  recurrence. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  very  sorry 
to  observe  that  a  certain  group  of  your 
"rooters'*  so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to 
address  remarks  to  individual  players  on 
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our  team,  such  as  "nigger,"  "half-breed," 
and  others,  some  of  which  will  not  bear 

repetition. The   letter   goes    on    to 

detail  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction  and 
ends  with  this:  We  know  that  the 
spirit  displayed  by  these  groups  of  stu- 
dents does  not  represent  the  true  spirit 
of  the  two  schools,  and  we  believe  that 
when  the  attention  of  the  principals  and 
the  two  student-bodies  is  called  to  these 
facts  any  recurrence  of  such  conduct 
will  be  made  impossible. 

Respectfully  yours. 

The  Ideal  of  Thrift. 

The  last  ideal  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention  is  that  of  thrift.  And  I 
will  detail  a  nine-day  thrift  campaign 
conducted  by  all  English  classes  at  Deer- 
field-Shields.  The  results  were  most 
g-ratifying. 

1.  Each  pupil  was  asked  to  bring  thritt 
cartoons  to  class  and  ten  reasons  why  he 
should  save.  These  were  later  studied 
carefully,  and  the  best  ones  listed. 

2.  Three-minute  talks  on  why  I  must 
save  and  how  I  can  save  on  (1)  food, 
(2)  clothing,  (3)  waste,  (4)  gasoline, 
(5)  fuel,  (6)  money,  (7)  leather,  (8) 
fire  prevention,  (9)  farm  gardening, 
f  10)  the  preservation  of  health.  Many 
copies  of  Our  Country's  Call  to  Service 
(Scott,  Foresman  Co.)  were  put  in  the 
library.  Pupils  were  told  to  use  the 
Readers  Guide  for  further  material. 

3.  Read  in  class  Our  Country's  Call  to 
Service  and  McGreagor's  Book  of 
Thrift. 

4.  Paragraph  of  150  words  on  How  I 
Can  Save ;  afterwards  read  in  class. 

5.  Oral  themes  in  competition,  best  in 
each  year  to  speak  in  general  assembly. 

6.  Pupils  bring  in  good  titles  for 
themes ;  best  are  chosen  by  committee  in 
class  and  300  word  themes  written  on 
those  chosen. 

7.  A  thrift  diary  kept  by  every  student 
for  one  week,  in  which  every  action,  was 
subjected  to  scrutiny  from  the  standpoint 
of  thrift. 

8.  Art  teacher  talks  on  the  war  posters. 

9.  Four-minute  speeches  in  assembly 
followed  by  parade  with  school  band. 

As  a  result  of  this  campaign  the  sales 
of  candy  fell  off  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
school  lunchroom  that  the  manager,  who 


knew  nothing  of  what  the  English  classes 
were  doing,  concluded  that  something 
serious  was  the  matter  with  the  candy. 
The  sale  of  thrift  stamps  in  the  school 
jumped  from  approximately  $100  the 
first  month  to  over  a  thousand  the  sec- 
ond. 

Here  is  a  paragraph  from  one  of  the 
thrift  diaries. 

This  morning  at  the  breakfast  table 
I  prevented  my  small  sister  from  taking 
extra  sugar  on  her  applesauce,  and  also 
refrained,  myself,  thereby  saving  at  least 
two  teaspoons  of  sugar.  I  shined  my 
shoes,  saving  ten  cents,  and  took  my 
lunch  to  school.  This  afternoon  I  put 
on  old  clothes  as  soon  as  I  reached  home 
and  after  much  persuasion,  finally  whee- 
dled my  little  sister  into  letting  me  wash 
her  hair  for  her.  Then,  having  carried 
the  good  work  so  far,  I  did  my  own  hair, 
too.  Mother  gave  me  the  dollar  that 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  hair- 
dresser; and  to-morrow  I  will  invest  it 
in  Thrift  Stamps. 

Here  is  one  of  the  300  word  themes. 

The  Baby  Bond  That  Grew. 

In  the  time  of  the  early  twentieth 
century  when  the  nation  called  Germany 
still  existed,  there  were  flourishing  two 
gallant  young  men  whom  we  will  call,  for 
the.  sake  of  convenience,  Socrates  and 
Alcibiades.  Although  their  parents  were 
kind  enough  to  refrain  from  burdening 
them  with  these  appellations,  they  will  do 
very  well  for  our  little  tale. 

Now  these  two  young  men  both  had 
an  equal  chance  in  this  world,  for  both 
came  from  equal  parentage,  had  received 
equal  education,  and  possessed  equal 
ability.  Now  there  seems  to  be  every 
reason  for  these  two  young  men  to  be 
equally  successful  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  Al-' 
cibiades  was  a  bookkeeper,  receiving  a 
salary  of  twenty-five  per,  while  Socrates 
was  president  of  a  large  corporation,  and 
his  income  ran  into  six  figures  yearly. 
And  all  this  was  merely  because  Al- 
cibiades turned  down  a  chance  to  buy  a 
fifty  dollar  bond  which  Socrates  pur- 
chased. 

At  the  time  of  this  opportunity  Soc- 
rates and  Alcibiades  were  both  working 
at  equal  positions  and  receiving  the  same 
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salary;  so  when  the  opportunity  was  of- 
fered, Socrates  and  Alcibiades  were  both 
financially  able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
But  Alcibiades  said,  "What  do  I  want 
with  any  old  bond?  No,  I'll  take  Claudia 
to  the  theater  to-night  and  to  the  roof- 
garden  afterward.  That's  how  I'll  spend 
my  fifty  dollars."  On  the  other  hand, 
Socrates  said,  "Now  I  am  going  to  save 
my  fifty  dollars,  secure  interest  on  it,  and 
then  when  I  have  need  of  the  money,  I 
will  have  it  at  hand.  I'll  take  Sappho 
out  to  the  movies  to-night.  This  will 
cost  me  only  fifty  cents,  and  I  will  be 
$49.50  to  the  good.  And  I  am  sure  she 
will  be  just  as  pleased  as  if  I  took  her 
to  the  Midnight  Frolic  when  I  tell  her 
of  my  purpose." 

So  each  did  as  he  pleased  with  his  fifty 
dollars.  But  Alcibiades  had  started  the 
spending  habit ;  and  it  grew  on  him  until 
he  began  to  live  outside  his  income.  Soc- 
rates, however,  had  started  the  best 
habit  a  man  can  have,  that  of  thrift.  This 
bond  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of 
many,  many  more  which  found  their  way 
into  his  strong  box. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  an  opportun- 
ity was  given  to  either  of  them  to  invest 
in  the  firm  for  which  they  both  worked 
and  advance  to  a  higher  position.  When 
this  was  presented,  Socrates  went  to  his 
strong  box,  pulled  out  his  many  secur- 
ities, invested  in  the  firm,  and  was  elected 
secretary ;  while  Alcibiades,  being  unable 
to  put  up  the  required  money,  had  to  be 
content  to  remain  at  the  old  desk. 

Later,  Alcibiades  continued  at  his  old 
ways;  while  Socrates,  because  of  his 
thrifty  habits  was  able  to  enlarge  the 
capital  of  the  firm,  thus  enabling  it  to 
take  in  much  new  business.  The  stock- 
holders were  so  pleased  at  their  larger 
dividends  that  they  soon  elected  Socrates 
president  of  the  corporation.  Meanwhile, 
Alcibiades  was  unable  to  advance  be- 
cause he  was  known  to  be  too  extrav- 
agant with  the  firm's  money,  as  well  as 
with  his  own. 

Everything  in  business  went  well  for 
Socrates  now,  for  he  insisted  upon  a 
policy  of  economy  which  enabled  the 
corporation- to  expand  greatly.  Now  it 
is  Socrates  who  takes  Sappho  to  the 
roof-garden  while  Alcibiades  must  be 
content  with  taking  Claudia  to  the  mov- 


ies. And  when  Socrates  pays  fifty  dol- 
lars for  a  ring-side  table,  he  is  spending 
a  ."^mailer  portion  of  his  weekly  income 
than  is  Alcibiades  when  he  invests  fifty 
cents  in  two  movie  seats. 

So  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  conser- 
vation and  thrift  of  to-day  are  the  bases 
of  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  to-mor- 
row. 

This  humorous  story  does  not  link  up 
thrift  with  the  high  purposes  found  in 
the  three-minute  speeches;  such  as, 
patriotism,  self-sacrifice,  and  service  to 
others.  Along  with  thrift  the  two  great 
rules  that  control  trade  or  gain  may  also 
be  taught;  to  wit — (1)  good  faith,  with- 
out which  men  cannot  deal,  and  (2)  fair- 
ness and  justice,  lack  of  which  cauFes 
dissatisfaction  and  quarrels  that  discour- 
age dealing. 

The  present  world-poverty,  the  enor- 
mous interest  burden  of  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  for  America  alone,  the  need  of 
large  capital  accretions  to  carry  on  mod- 
ern machine  production,  all  urge  us  to 
make  thrift  an  ideal  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young.  There  is  another  reason  for  such 
teaching:  it  will  make  for  their  per<^onal 
happiness  and  for  law-abiding  citizen- 
ship. 

To  recapitulate,  I  would  cut  out  much 
of  the  composition  work,  that  detail^ 
commonplace  personal  experiences  of 
pupils;  the  kind  that  begins,  "One  day 
last  summer  my  brother,  my  sister,  and 
myself  decided  to  go  fishing.  So  we  get 
up  early  and  ate  breakfast  about  six 
o'clock — and  so  on  with  the  tiresome 
catalogue  of  trivialities.  I  would  have 
fewer  themes  and  longer  ones,  at  least 
a  third  of  them  based  on  class  discus- 
sions following  the  reading  of  a  few 
books  and  classics  which  bear  upon 
American  ideals  of  freedom,  equality, 
education,  courage,  thrift,  and  personal 
achievement  through  service.  Readinir 
alone  without  reproducing  does  not  go 
deep  enough.  It  is  too  soon  forgotten. 
But  when  -students  prepare  speeches  or 
compositions  on  the  work  they  have  read, 
and  with  a  high  patriotic  motif  behind 
it,  the  ideas  stick.  The  trick  is  turned. 
Sttidia  abeunt  in  mores.  For  this  'im- 
portant work  of  preparing  for  citizen- 
ship we  cannot  depend  on  a  half  year  of 
civics  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  when 
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two-thirds  of  the  pupils  have  already  left 
school.  We  must  have  it  where  every 
child  can  be  reached  every  year,  and  by 
the  teacher  who  more  than  any  other  pre- 
pares for  leadership — the  English  teach- 


er. 
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2.  Hagedorn's  A  Boys'  Life  of 
Roosevelt. 

3.  Addams's  Twenty  Years  at 
Hull  House. 

IV.  The  Ideal  of  Achievement. 

1.  Marden's  Pushing  to  the 
Front. 

2.  Cowen  &  Wheatley's  Occupa- 
tions. 

V.  The  Ideal  of  Equality. 

1.  Booker  T.  Washington's  Up 
from  Slavery. 
VI.  The  Ideal  of  Thrift. 

L  McGreagor's  Book  of  Thrift. 


The  Lord  has  provided  a-plenty  for 
every  man,  but  he  makes  no  deliveries  at 
your  door. 

Until  you  show  you  can  think  for 
yourself  you  will  never  have  a  chance  to 
think  for  others. 

A  man  is  like  a  well  regulated  machine 
in  that  he  does  his  best  work  when  he 
makes  the  least  noise  about  it. 

Make  good — the  world  is  bidding  high 
these  days  for  people  who  can  perform 
one  hundred  per  cent,  of  their  promises. 

We  live  more  in  a  single  month  than 
our  fathers  lived  in  a  year — ^and  our  op- 
portunities come  proportionately  fast. 

Never  say  anything  wrong  of  any  one 
if  you  are  not  quite  sure  about  it,  and 
if  you  are,  ask  yourself,  "Why  should  I 
say  it?" 

I  didn't  begin  with  the  askings, 

I  took  the  job  and  stuck; 
I  took  the  chance  they  wouldn't,  -.QTp 

And  now  they're  calling  it  luckr^ 
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THE  FREE  MEDICAL  DEFECTIVE  SPEECH  CLINIC 

Dr.  James  Sonnett  Greene,  Medical  Director  of  the  New  York  Clinic  for  Speech  Defects 


RECENTLY  the  result  of  a  survey 
made  of  those  that  have  stutter- 
ing speech  showed  that  to  every 
community  of  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons there  are  almost  a  thousand  stutter- 
ers. When  we  consider  that  our  popula- 
tion is  one  hundred  million  we  are  cer- 
tainly blessed  with  a  good  round  num- 
ber of  stuttering  individuals.  That  is 
not  all.  Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  subject  will 
find  that  aside  from  stutterers,  there  are 
also  many  who  stammer,  who  lisp,  or 
whose  speech  is  defective  on  account  of 
pathological  conditions  of  the  mouth, 
cleft  palate,  etc.  All  in  all  we  must  ad- 
mit that  there  are  enough  defective 
speech  patients  to  fill  speech  clinics  for 
their  proper  treatment. 

Although  medical  authorities  have  paid 
scientific  attention  to  defective  speech  as 
far  back  as  the  beginning  of  biblical  his- 
tory, on  the  whole  the  subject  is  more  or 
less  a  closed  book.  At  the  best  its  men- 
tion probably  arouses  little  more  than 
vague  ideas  concerning  stuttering  and 
stammering. 

We  have  just  about  reached  the  stage 
when  both  lay  and  medical  men  realize 
the  fallacy  of  the  old  hackneyed  phrase' 
about  imperfect  speech,  heard  again  and 
again:  "Your  child  will  grow  out  of 
it." 

•  All  phases  of  the  subject  have  received 
considerable  attention  abroad.  Some  of 
these  phases  have  been  given  attention 
here,  but  the  most  essential  feature  of 
the  problem,  the  practical  handling  of  it, 
has  been  almost  totally  neglected.  In  the 
hurried  advance  of  medical  specialism 
tlie  treatment  of  speech  disorders  has 
been  given  over  to  a  class  of  semi-profes- 
sional empirics,  who  as  self-styled  doc- 
tors or  professors,  conduct  voice  or 
s])eech  institutes  or  so-called  psychologi- 
cal schools  or  clinics,  giving  the  suflFerer 
n.itural  speech  methods  which,  according 
to  their  own  delusion,  are  productive  of 
better  results  than  the  system  of  their 
competitors.  The  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject is  appalling  and  is  so  prevalent 
anions:  those  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 


dren that  untold  suffering  and  complica- 
tions have  resulted. 

Persons  who  come  into  contact  with 
such  speech  defect  sufferers  as  stutter- 
ers, for  example,  hear  a  story  which  oc- 
casionally bears  a  slight  variation  but  in 
the  main  is  essentially  the  same.  The 
story  is  that  such  and  such  a  child  has 
been,  stuttering  since  childhood,  and  for 
some  reason  did  not  grow  out  of  its 
trouble,  as  was  expected.  The  child  is 
always  very  miserable  while  at  school, 
being  unable  to  give  recitations,  and 
therefore  is  hampered  in  his  studies  and 
never  completes  his  education.  He  has 
great  difficulty  in  securing  a  job,  most 
of  the  time  following  a  line  of  endeavor 
which  never  interested  him.  He  has 
been  victimized  a  number  of  times 
through  attractive  advertisements,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  times  he  has 
saved  enough  to  pay  for  treatment.  He 
is  burdened  with  lonesomeness,  never 
mingling  much  socially,  is  constantly 
aware  of  his  infirmity  and  suffers  al- 
ways. Taking  it  all  in  all,  he  feel  him- 
self socially  an  outcast. 

Observations  along  these  lines  result- 
ed in  the  working  out  of  a  practical 
solution  of  this  problem.  The  great  need 
was  for  a  co-operative  work  in  which 
there  was  a  definite,  intimate  relation- 
ship between  medical,  re-educational  and 
social  therapy.  In  other  words,  a  center 
where  the  doctor,  the  teacher  and  social 
worker  are  represented  in  complete  har- 
mony. The  following  is  a  brief  outline 
of  how  this  harmonious  co-ordination  is 
carried  out  at  the  New  York  Clinic  for 
Speech  Defects,  the  first  free  medical 
clinic  devoted  solely  to  the  cure  of  de- 
fective voice  and  speech  conditions. 

This  city  clinic  is  located  at  143  East 
37th  Street,  New  York  City.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  departments:  a 
medical  department  to  take  care  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  patients,  a  den- 
tal department  to  take  care  of  teeth, 
mouth  and  jaw  conditions  when  such 
conditions  are  the  causative  factors  of 
defective  speech,  a  nervous  and  mental 
department  to  take  care  of  such  condi- 
tions   when    tli^iz^f^  ^-lusative   or  as- 
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sociated  with  defective  speech,  a  re-edu- 
cational department  to  re-educate  patients 
to  overcome  their  faulty  voice  or  speech 
habits,  and  a  department  for  teaching  of 
lip  reading  to  deaf  soldiers  and  sailors, 
as  well  as  lay  people.  The  clinic  is  open 
afternoons  from  4  to  6  o'clock,  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  from  8 
to  10  o'clock.  Treatment  is  given  free 
of  charge. 

Defective  speech  sufferers  are  very 
sensitive  people.  It  was  necessary  to  at- 
tain an  atmosphere  distinctly  different 
from  the  traditional  dreary  one  that  is 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  clinics.  A 
flower-box  in  the  window  in  summer, 
chairs  in  the  reception-room  instead  of 
long,  gloomy  benches,  a  wicker  table  in 
one  corner  piled  high  with  current  mag- 
azines, a  tall,  old-fashioned  grandfath- 
er's clock  in  another  corner,  the  walls 
and  woodwork  so  painted  that  they  do 
not  convey  an  institutional  feeling,  and 
the  whole  giving  a  prevailing  atmosphere 
of  cheerfulness  which  one  senses  as  soon 
as  he  enters — there  are  the  surroundings. 
The  registrar  at  the  desk  near  the  door 
registers  all  patients  in  compliance  with 
the  rules  instituted  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Qiarities,  for  the  clinic 
is  incorporated  and  licensed  under  that 
board. 

The  patient,  after  being  registered,  is 
alloted  an  envelope  large  enough  to  con- 
tain papers  of  the  regulation  typewriting 
size.  The  idea  of  having  various  colored 
papers  in  the  envelope  was  found  to  be 
very  practical.  Each  paper  represents 
the  different  integral  parts  that  consti- 
tute a  complete  history  of  the  patient.  It 
was  early  noted  that  to  obtain  a  family 
or  personal  history  of  a  patient  suflFering 
from  defective  speech  is  not  always  easy. 
In  the  case  of  children  it  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult because  an  adult  usually  brings  the 
patient.  In  the  case  of  an  adult  it  is  usual- 
ly difficult  because  be  comes  alone  and 
cannot  say  what  he  wants  to  say  when 
questions  are  put  to  him. 

After  a  history  is  taken  the  patient 
goes  through  a  thorough  physical  and 
mental  examination,  and  all  his  anomal- 
ies are  tabuhted,  special  stress  being  laid 
on  the  mental  status.  One  of  the  forms 
in  the  envelope  is  a  record  booklet  of  the 
measurement  of  intelligence. 


He  is  now  ready  to  be  tested  for  the 
condition  which  brought  him  to  the  clin- 
ic, his  voice  or  speech  defect.  Through 
the  various  facts  obtained  it  is  possible 
to  come  to  a  definite  diagnosis  of  the 
patient's  condition.  Thoroughness  in  the 
steps  carried  out  is  of  utmost  importance. 
The  patient  is  directed  according  to  the 
diagnosis  made.  He  may  need  two,  three 
or  more  of  the  phases  of  the  work  car- 
ried out  at  the  clinic.  First  of  all,  if  a 
condition  exists  that  needs  surgical  as- 
sistance arrangements  are  at  once  made 
to  secure  it.  In  this  regard  the  clinic  as,- 
sumes  the  role  of  a  clearing-house.  It 
has  to  its  credit  a  great  number  of  suc- 
cessful cases  in  which  surgical  measures 
have  resulted  in  the  relief  of  conditions 
that  were  directly  or  indirectly  causative 
factors  of  the  speech  disorder. 

Again,  some  patient,  following  his 
surgical  treatment,  requires  further  treat- 
ment in  other  departments.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  him  to  receive  both  psycho- 
logical and  re-educational  treatment;  or 
on  the  other  hand,  some  patients  need  to 
go  to  the  dental  department.  Examples 
of  the  latter  are  cases  of  malocclusion, 
a  defect  requiring  the  straightening  of 
the  teeth,  which  is  important  for  articu- 
lation as  well  as  for  comeliness  of  fea- 
ture; and  cases  of  non-operative  cleft 
palate  requiring  special  appliances. 
People  rarely  realize  how  miserable  is 
the  life  of  an  adult  who  has  a  cleft  of 
the  palate  that  cannot  be  operated  upon. 
Although  we  have  splendid  institutions 
for  the  insane,  the  feebleminded,  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  there  was 
no  place  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
this  clinic  where  a  patient  suffering  from 
a  cleft  of  the  palate,  and  who  was  too 
poor  to  pay  the  prices  charged  for  pri- 
vate work,  could  go  and  have  a  special 
.appliance  ( obturator (  made  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  such  a  terrible  handicap  as 
trying  to  talk  with  no  roof  to  his  mouth. 
At  the  clinic  all  such  cases  are  properly 
taken  care  of,  obturators  are  made, 
teeth  are  straightened  and  at  the  same 
time  normal  speech  is  instituted. 

Besides  treating  patients  suffering 
from  such  defects  as  stuttering,  stam- 
mering, lisping,  agitophasia,  audimutetas, 
mutism,  etc.,  She  clinic  takes  care  of  pa- 
tients suffering  from  abnormal  voice  con- 
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ditions,  such  as  aphonia,  hypophonia, 
falsetto  voice  and  others.  Everyone  at 
some  time  or  other  has  met  a  person  who 
speaks  in  a  high,  shrill  falsetto.  Such 
patients  wander  around  and  do  not  know 
where  to  go  for  treatment.  Since  the 
clinic  has  been  opened  a  great  many  have 
been  treated  and  their  voices  changed  to 
the  normal  register. 

We  have  found  that  the  social  service 
phase  of  the  work  carried  out  by  the 
clinic  is  of  utmost  importance  for  the  at- 
tainment of  desired  results.  The  family 
and  personal  history  give  the  director  a 
clue  to  the  general  status  of  the  patient. 
After  a  patient  has  attended  the  clinic 
and  has  become  acclimated  to  the  condi- 
tions found,  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with 
the  director  is  had.  The  results  are 
amazing.  We  all  possess  undiscovered 
gifts.  Life's  conflicts,  especially  to  those 
suffering  from  defective  speech,  are  so 
tremendous  and  severe  that  these  gifts 
are  starved  out.  Though  the  soil  is  fertile 
and  the  seed  fell  there,  unfortunately  ap- 
palling surroundings  and  personal  condi- 
tions did  not  allow  it  to  develop. 

Most  of  those  suffering  from  speech 
defects  are  highly  strung  or  sensitively 
organized.  They  are  emotional,  temper- 
amental and  easily  influenced.  If  noth- 
ing is  done  to  help  them  to  establish  men- 
tal stability,  what  is  the  result?  They 
help  to  recruit  our  vast  army  of  truants, 
delinquents,  vagrants  and  gangsters. 
From  a  weak,  good-natured  individual  is 
evolved  one  with  tendencies  toward 
criminality.  Think  what  it  must  be  dur- 
ing the  storm  and  stress  of  adolescence, 
to  be  in  dread  of  making  oneself  absurd; 
to  be  cut  off  from  spontaneous,  normal 
social  life;  to  be  always  seeking  a  cure 
and  to  find  only  "the  hope  long  deferred 
that  maketh  the  heart  sick."  No  wonder 
many  a  stutterer  who  begins  life  whole- 
someminded  and  normal  as  any  of  us 
turns  crabbed  and  misanthropic  under 
his  torment  and  breaks  down  nervously 
at  the  end. 

It  is  wonderful  when  someone  has  the 
large-heartedness  to  dig  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  us,  to  find  the  treasure  there  and 
tell  us  what  to  do  with  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  up  belief  in  us  till  be- 
lief is  justified.    We  are  always  making 


the  mistake  of  undervaluing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  those  we  meet  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  the  voyage  of  discovery 
has  proved  very  profitable.  We  find  it 
equally  profitable  when  delving  into  the 
life  history  of  our  patients.  Obstacles 
that  appear  insurmountable  melt  away. 
A  little  boost  when  one  is  slipping,  a 
suggestion,  a  push  when  weak  or  in 
doubt,  saves  the  day  many  a  time.  A 
talk  on  indifference,  on  personal  energy, 
an  explanation  in  simple  words  of  the 
pathological  condition  present,  the  futil- 
ity of  searching  for  magical  help,  alwa>^ 
promotes  better  understanding.  Hard 
work  and  constant  application  are  essen- 
tial to  overcome  handicaps,  hopelessness 
and  discouragement.  An  infusion  of  the 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  optimian,  of 
good-fellowship  and  helpfulness,  of 
praise  and  encouragement,  is  prolific  in 
results. 

To  foster  that  spirit,  our  Ephphatha 
Club  has  proved  invaluable.  Investiga- 
tions showed  that  social  life  was  prac- 
tically an  unknown  quantity  to  our  pa- 
tients. They  complained  that  if  they 
could  only  meet  people  and  talk  and  as- 
sociate with  them  the  way  other  folks  dc 
they  would  be  forever  happy  and  could 
bear  their  cross  of  affliction.  It*s  the 
same  old  story  over  again — our  associa- 
tion with  our  fellow-men  is  the  big  thing 
in  life  after  all. 

On  taking  up  treatment  at  the  clinic 
one  automatically  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Ephphatha  Club.  The  adults  belong 
to  the  Senior  Ephphatha  Qub  and  the 
children  to  the  Junior.  The  members 
hold  regular  debates  on  the  topics  of  the 
day,  lectures  are  given  by  members  and 
outsiders,  discussions  and  divers  other 
things  occur  in  which  the  principal  ob- 
jective is  the  attainment  of  normal 
speech.  A  step  further  toward  social 
life  was  gained  when  the  club  gave  a  so- 
ciable, in  other  words,  a  reg^ar  old- 
fashioned  party — ^music,  dancing,  recita- 
tions, pink  lemonade  and  ice  cream.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  say  about  the  suc- 
cess of  our  parties  is  that  when  the  first 
one  was  over  one  of  our  patients,  an 
American  thirty-eight  years  old,  came  to 
the  director  and  told  him  that  it  was  the 
first  party  he  ever  attended,  for  stutter- 
ing since  childhood,  no  one  was  ever  in- 
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terested  enough  in  him  to  make  him  do 
something  he  was  always  afraid  to  do, 
mingle  socially.  This  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able to  the  uninitiated.  However,  when 
one  considers  that  attempts  at  speech  are 
an  embarrassment  both  for  the  speaker 
and  listener  and  this  torment  has  been 
constantly  present  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  it  is  readily  understood  why  these 
sufferers  lead  a  hopeless  life.    The  Eph- 


phatha  Club,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
clinic's  social  service,  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  great  benefactor  to  its  members. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  every  community  of 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  more 
will  have  a  defective  speech  clinic  con- 
ducted along  the  lines  just  illustrated. 
The  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand 
definitely  points  in  that  direction. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  IN  ENGLISH  WORK 

Helen  R.  McCann,  Free  Academy,  Utica 


MY  feelings,  were  I  deprived  of  my 
right  hand,  would  be  similar  to 
those  that  I  should  entertain  if 
I  were  compelled  to  teach  English  with- 
out access  to  a  well  equipped  library.  The 
withdrawal  of  library  privileges  would 
be  a  handicap  extremely  difficult  for  me 
to  encounter  in  attempting  to  accom- 
plish any  degree  of  success  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English.  For  many  years  we  have 
had  a  beautiful  public  library,  splendidly 
equipped  and  directed,  and  for  the  past 
ten  months,  a  high  school  library  that  is 
rapidly  developing  into  a  model-  one. 
With  these  two  resources  at  my  disposal 
I  realize  that  I  am  particularly  fortunate. 
Since  our  school  library  is  of  recent 
growth,  I  will  first  outline  the  use  that  I 
have  made  of  the  public  library.  Miss 
Underbill,  librarian  of  the  public  library, 
and  her  assistant  have  left  no  stone  un- 
turned in  making  the  path  of  the  Eng- 
lish teacher  in  our  city  a  smooth  one. 
They  have  ever  been  ready  to  co-operate 
with  us  and  to  encourage  us  to  use  the 
library.  Personally  I  feel  that  the  in- 
spiration for  my  work  that  I  have  gained 
from  visits  to  the  library  has  been  un- 
limited because  of  the  stimulating  and 
uplifting  atmosphere  that  pervades  the 
entire  building. 

That  pupils  might  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  atmosphere  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  their  knowledge  of 
English,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  have 
them  use  reference  books  there  frequent- 
ly. For  arousing  and  maintaining  inter- 
est in  an  English  classic,  I  have  given 
the  reference  librarian  in  the  public 
library  a  list  of  suitable  books  that  she 
might  reserve  them  for  a  limited  time  on 
a  definite  shelf  in  the  reading  room  and 


then  have  posted  a  similar  list  in  the 
class  room.  In  fourth  year  English  I 
have  introduced  in  this  way  informal  es- 
says to  a  class  as  an  incentive  for  the 
careful  study  of  the  formal  "Essay  on 
Bums."  Invariably  I  have  found  that 
pupils  who  had  read  with  pleasure  such 
essays  as  "Adventures  in  Contentment," 
"Fisherman's  Luck,"  or  "The  Gentle 
Reader"  have  pursued  with  profit  the  in- 
tensive study  of  Carlyle. 

The  benefit  derived  from  such  supple- 
mentary reading  may  be  carried  over  in- 
to theme  work,  for  pupils  seem  to  imitate 
easily  the  style  of  the  informal  essay. 
One  of  the  best  collections  of  composi- 
tions I  have  ever  examined  was  handed 
in  by  a  class  that  had  just  completed  the 
required  reading  of  informal  essays. 
When  one  of  the  girls  read  her  essay,  in 
which  she  gave  her  views  on  fishing,  she 
held  the  members  of  her  class,  especially 
the  boys,  spellbound.  "I  never  believed 
girls  understood  how  to  fish  until  I  heard 
Mary  Carpenter  give  her  views  on  the 
subject.  She  certainly  understands  the 
game,"  said  an  experienced  fisherman 
after  class.  Such .  themes  generally 
possess  spontaneity  and  charm  not  often 
found  in  the  written  work  of  pupils. 

If  time  permits  after  completing  the 
study  of  "Macbeth,"  each  member  of  the 
class  reads  a  modern  drama.  Again  the 
indispensable  reference  librarian  reserves 
copies  of  specified  modem  dramas  for 
us.  In  written  reports  of  this  reading 
pupils  have  outlined  briefly  the  plot  of 
the  drama  and  have  given  comparisons  of 
the  modern  drama  with  "Macbeth"  such 
as  those  noted  in  the  life  problems  pre- 
sented, the  plots,  the  stage  directions,  the 
dramatic  conventions,   and  the  uses  of 
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prose.  I  have  noticed  that  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  modern  dramas  not 
only  have  made  pupils  interested  in  some 
of  the  best  modem  dramas  but  have  in- 
creased their  interest  in  "Macbeth." 
They  have  come  to  realize  that  the  life 
problems  of  to-day  are  not  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  Macbeth's  time  and 
that  the  moral  weaknesses  displayed  in 
the  principal  characters  in  "The  Servant 
in  the  House"  were  common  to  those  in 
"Macbeth."  Very  plainly  then  they  sfee 
that  human  nature  is  the  same  to-day  as 
it  was  in  the  eleventh  century  and  make 
their  own  comparisons  between  the  un- 
restrained ambitions  of  a  Kaiser  and 
those  of  Macbeth. 

For  the  past  four  years  I  have  used 
in  the  first  term  of  fourth  year  English 
classes,  for  one  of  my  supplementary 
reading  assignments,  a  vocational  biblio- 
graphy in  the  form  of  an  attractive  book 
list,  "Choosing  a  Career,"  furnished  us 
by  the  librarian  of  our  public  library. 
Pupils  have  found  practical  help  in  de- 
ciding upon  their  future  life  work  from 
the  books,  and  the  timely  suggestions, 
such  as,  "The  secret  of  success  in  life  is 
for  a  man  to  be  ready  for  his  opportunity 
when  it  comes." 

In  taking  imaginary  journeys  to 
authors'  homes  we  have  drawn  upon  the 
library  for  guidebooks,  maps,  pictures, 
and  books  of  travel.  One  of  the  oral  as- 
signments that  I  sometimes  give  to  a 
class  in  the  first  term  of  the  third  year  is 
a  trip  to  Stratford.  Pupils  planning  this 
trip  have  found  in  the  public  library  the 
Baedeker  guidebooks,  the  Mentor  pic- 
ures  of  Shakespeare's  birthplace,  Trinity 
church,  the  grammar  school,  and  other 
famous  buildings  in  Stratford,  and  books 
that  clearly  describe  the  life  in  Stratford 
and  the  principal  places  there.  Con- 
ductors of  parties  have  found  so  much 
material  in  the  library  to  aid  them  in  tak- 
ing these  fancied  trips  that  many  of  the 
accoimts  of  the  tourists  have  been  very 
realistic 

In  the  teachers'  room  of  the  public 
library  there  is  a  file  of  pictures  that  I 
have  found  invaluable.  Pictures  of 
authors,  of  scenes  connected  with  their 
lives,  or  of  scenes  and  places  mentioned 
or  described  in  the  texts  that  we  have 
studied,  have  done  much  in  creating  in- 


terest for  the  classics.  Last  spring  when 
I  showed  a  class  pictures  of  scenes  of 
"Macbeth"  as  it  was  realistically  pre- 
sented by  M.  and  Mme.  Maeterlinck  at 
their  residence,  the  Abbey  of  St,  Wan- 
drille,  the  pupils  were  so  interested  in 
the  appropriate  settings  that  different 
parts  of  the  abbey  furnished  for  various 
scenes  that  they  were  eager  to  suggest 
possible  ones  in  our  own  school  building 
and  city.  These  pictures  of  scenes 
"lived"  in  various  part  of  the  old  abbey 
did  much  in  stimulating  the  imagination 
of  the  pupils  and  in  making  them  ap- 
preciate the  atmosphere  of  different 
scenes. 

In  preparing  debates,  in  looking  up 
current  topics,  and  in  many  other  ways 
we  have  used  the  public  library  freely, 
but  now,  because  of  its  accessibility  and 
equipment  we  are  inclined  to  resort  more 
to  our  school  library,  which  had  been 
used  as  a  recitation  room  during  the 
transitional  period  when  an  addition  to 
our  building  was  being  constructed.  Miss 
Stebtins,  our  school  librarian,  who  came 
to  us  last  January,  had  previously  been 
the  teachers'  librarian  in  the  public 
library  and  consequently  knew  our  needs. 
Soon  after  her  arrival  the  former  library 
was  enlarged  and  antiquated  books  were 
removed  from  the  shelves  to  be  replaced 
by  English  classics  in  attractive  bindings 
and  by  current  periodicals.  During  the 
summer  the  walls  were  tinted  a  pretty 
buff  to  harmonize  with  the  new  Library 
Bureau  furniture,  and  a  few  potted 
plants  were  added,  so  that  now  our 
library  is  a  very  inviting  room  to  which 
pupils  enjoy  going. 

Miss  Stebbins  has  procured  for  us 
many  necessary  reference  books  and  in 
some  cases  many  copies  of  the  same 
book.  Last  term,  by  request,  she  placed 
upon  the  shelves  twenty  copies  of  "  De- 
mocracy To-day"  to  be  used  as  supple- 
mentary reading  for  fourth  year  English 
classes  that  had  studied  Washington's 
"Farewell  Address"  and  Webster's 
"Bunker  Hill  Oration."  Thus  it  has 
been  possible  for  pupils  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  great  speeches  that  portray 
American  ideals  and  traditions.  | 

I  am  also  indebted  to  our  librarian  for  ' 
valuable  instruction  that  she  gave  us  kst  ' 
term.    She  invited  each  of  my  classes  to 
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spend  a  period  with  her  in  the  library, 
the  period  used  regularly  for  English. 
During  this  time  she  explained  the  prop- 
er care  of  books  by  showing  how  books 
were  made,  how  they  should  be  opened, 
and  how  places  in  them  might  be  marked 
without  injury  to  the  books.  She  named 
the  printed  parts  of  a  book  and  carefully 
gave  the  purpose  of  each  part.  She 
made  clear  the  use  of  unabridged  dic- 
tionaries and  encyclopaedias  and  point- 
ed out  important  uses  of  our  valuable 
reference  books,  such  as  books  of  syn- 
onyms, quotations,  and  literary  allusions, 
the  World  Almanac,  and  the  reader's 
guide  to  periodical  literature.  Lastly  she 
explained  how  books  were  classified  on 
the  shelves  according  to  the  Dewey  deci- 
mal system  and  called  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  to  a  card  fastened  to  the  wall, 
containing  in  large  letters  the  following 
words:  "A  library  is  like  a  cit/of  ten 
avenues.  Each  avenue  is  given  for  its 
name  a  hundred-number  corresponding 
to  each  of  the  ten  classes  of  books."  The 
name  of  each  of  the  ten  classes  was 
printed  underneath  the  above  statement 
so  that  the  explanation  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  books  was  easily  understood.  At 
the  end  of  the  period  the  pupils  in  some 
classes  had  time  enough  to  put  into  use 
the  information  they  had  gained  by  find- 
ing certain  books. 

This  period  in  the  library  was  the  basis 
of  written  themes,  which  were  very  en- 
lightening and  interesting  to  read.  In 
the  reports,  friendly  letters,  or  editorials 
regarding  the  period,  which  I  had  assign- 
ed to  different  classes,  I  found  such  re- 
marks as  the  following:  "I  hope  Miss 
Stebbins  will  give  us  another  talk  about 
books;  I  learned  much  about  them  yes- 
terday that  will  help  me  when  I  leave 
school."  "It  will  be  easy  for  me  to  find 
books  in  the  library  now,  for  I  know 
how  they  are  arranged." 

Whenever  we  need  reference  books 
that  we  do  not  have  in  the  school  library. 
Miss  Stebbins  obtains  a  deposit  library; 
she  sends  to  the  public  library  for  the 
desired  books  and  places  them  in  our 
library  for  pupils  to  use  just  as  they  use 
our  own  books.  In  this  way  pupils  may 
borrow  these  reference  books  in  school 
during  study  periods  or  may  draw  them 
for  home  use  without  having  to  spend 
time  in  going  to  the  public  library. 


Although  our  school  library  is  in  its 
infancy,  I  wonder  now  how  we  ever 
managed  our  English  work  without  it. 
That  it  is  appreciated  by  pupils  is  evi- 
denced by  the  numbers  registered  there 
each  period  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges.  The  only  regret  that  I  have 
is  that  it  can  accommodate  only  seventy- 
two  pupils  at  one  time,  for  I  believe  that 
the  influence  of  a  library  like  ours  upon 
pupils  should  not  be  restricted.  Here 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  read  good 
books  and  periodicals  and  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  resources  of  a  library. 
Opportunities  like  these  make  for  the 
future  success  of  our  pupils. 

This  thought  was  enforced  once  more 
upon  my  mind  a  short  time  ago  by  an 
article  that  I  read  in  the  "Utica  Daily 
Press."  The  article,  written  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond S.  Spears,  a  writer  who  lives  in  a 
neighboring  city,  was  a  tribute  to  a  man 
of  marked  literary  ability,  Mr.  William 
Irving  Walter,  who  died  in  an  alms- 
house. The  words  in  that  eulogy  that 
were  significant  to  me  were,  "When  our 
schools  teach  our  children  to  know 
where  to  obtain  information  on  any  point 
raised,  it  will  be  possible  for  a  William 
Irving  Walter  to  grow  up  and  use  the 
years  of  his  life  according  to  his  ability 
They  have  spelling  contests,  but  not  ade- 
quate lessons  in  how  to  use  the  diction- 
ary; they  train  children  to  walk  back- 
wards into  the  future,  and  not  with  their 
eyes  front." 

Not  all  of  our  pupils  will  become 
writers,  but  every  one  of  them  will  have 
the  need  to  use  dictionaries  and  general 
reference  books.  Every  one  must  use 
words.  In  these  history-making  days  the 
power  of  words  has  been  impressed  upon 
us  more  than  ever  before.  As  Charles 
R,  Kennedy  has  said,  "All  the  things  that 
ever  get  done  in  the  world,  good  or  bad, 
are  done  by  words."  Every  pupil  is  en- 
titled, as  a  part  of  his  equipment,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  such  tools  as 
dictionaries  and  reference  books.  Mr. 
Spears'  criticism  applied  to  many  public 
schools  of  the  past  generation,  but  tfianks 
to  a  growing  conviction  of  the  need  of 
good  school  libraries,  it  applies  less  and 
less  each  year  to  our  schools.  It  is  our 
patriotic  duty  to  see  that  the  time  shall 
rapidly  approach  when  it  no  longer  ap- 
plies to  any  New  York  state  school. 
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THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE— ITS  NEW  IMPORTANCE 
AND  UNIVERSALITY 

H.  C.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Osrden,  Utah 


THE  new  importance  of  the  English 
Language  and  its  universality  is 
a  broad  question.  It  is  possible 
for  me  to  make  only  brief  mention  of 
its  importance  and  to  discuss  in  an  out- 
line form  the  teaching  of  the  English 
language  and  the  pl(ace  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  our  schools,  both  elementary 
and  secondary. 

The  war  has  taught  us- many  things. 
Among  others,  a  frank  recognition  that 
the  English  language  is  one  of  the 
grandest  languages  on  earth.  We  have 
nothing  to  apologize  for  in  our  English 
speech.  In  every  field  English  is  the 
language  of  simplicity,  directness,  ef- 
fectiveness, achievement.  English  says, 
"Use  words  for  what  they  mean,  and 
no  arbitrary  inflections  of  grammar  shall 
stand  in  your  way.^'  The  simplicity  of 
the  English  language  is  its  glory  and  is 
the  steady  evolution  of  fifteen  hundred 
years  in  cutting  away,  throwing  oflF 
whatever  complications  stood  in  the  way 
of  effectiveness. 

Our  language  is  growing.  The  changes 
made  are  the  essence  of  evidence  of  life 
and  growth,  hence  we  may  be  confident 
that  its  future  modifications  will  be  no 
retrogression  to  fornmlity  and  complex- 
ity but  an  onward  movement  of  sym- 
metrical development  of  simplicity  which 
has  already  made  it  such  a  power  among 
the  languages  of  the  earth. 

English  utterances  sprang  into  being 
as  the  result  of  a  people's  growth.  Our 
language  embodies  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  inspired  leaders,  and  has  been 
and  will  be  still  more  so  from  now  on 
the  motive  power  and  inspiration  for  a 
larger  and  larger  part  of  the  people  of 
the  world. 

We  must  awake  in  our  teaching  of 
English,  both  in  the  elementary  and 
High  School,  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
English  language.  Out  whole  literature 
when  properly  studied  will  accomplish 
results  which  have  never  been  attained 
by  any  other  tongue. 

We  have  been  too  easily  content  in 
our  teaching  to  accept  superficial  under- 
standing of  English.    From  now  on  we 


must  make  every  pupil  recognize  our 
language  as  an  instrument  of  exactness 
which  will  reveal  all  the  finer  shades  of 
thought.  We  must  place  special  em- 
phasis in  our  teaching  on  correct  expres- 
sion, clear  sentence  structure,  thorough 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words 
and  the  great  value  of  our  language  to 
reveal  all  the  finer  shades  of  thought 

The  perpetual  reading  of  good  books 
and  much  writing  will  help  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  our  great  mother  tongue. 
Make  students  feel  that  not  only  are 
ideas  valuable,  but  the  way  in  which 
ideas  are  expressed  is  also  valuable. 
Shakespeare  is  great  not  only  because  he 
said  wonderful  things,  but  also  because 
he  said  these  things  in  so  remarkable  a 
way. 

At  the  present  time  of  our  history  we 
must  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
English  language  to  give  us  the  thrill  of 
grand  ideals  and  enthusiasm.  We  need 
the  inspiration  that  can  come  only  to 
the  individual  who  has  been  taught  to 
feel  and  understand  the  power  in  which 
great  thoughts  have  been  expressed  as 
stated  by  Femald,  "As  you  read  a  great 
poem,  oration,  drama,  history,  or  es- 
say, the  bigness  of  life  grows  upon  yoii 
— the  majesty  of  mighty  men  and  the 
administration  of  a  nation,  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  human  affection  and  de- 
votion, courage  and  resolve,  ambition 
and  self  sacrifice.  You  begin  to  trans- 
late all  into  terms  of  the  present,  and  the 
present  grows  nobler  before  your  very 
eyes.  Undreamed  of  possibilities  of 
grandeur  rise  upon  your  thought;  you 
are  more  because  you  have  felt  the 
magic  power  of  grand  and  beautiful 
thought  embodied  in  a  noble,  flexible, 
and  richly  expressed  speech." 

The  English  language  has  become  the 
most  nearly  universal  of  all  tongues.  It 
is  not  only  the  natural  speech  of  English- 
men, Scots,  and  most  of  the  Irish  and 
Welsh;  it  is  not  only  the  tongue  of  the 
British  Dominion,  it  is  also  the  chief 
language  of  trade  throughout  the  world. 
This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  of  all 
lai^[uages  English  is  the  easiest  to  learn 
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for  practical  purposes.  It  is  not  the 
easiest  to  speak  correctly ;  but  a  foreign- 
er can  learn  to  get  on  satisfactorily  in 
EngHsh  sooner  than  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. 

The  simplicity  of  English  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  grammar.  English  has  al- 
most no  inflections,  almost  no  endings, 
and  endings  are  the  most  difficult  fea- 
ture of  other  languages.  A  sufficient 
vocabulary  of  English  words  is  all  that 
concerns  the  foreigner  to  get  on  in  his 
vocation.  In  most  other  languages  one 
must  know  the  system  of  endings  as  well 
in  order  to  make  one's  self  understood. 

English,  therefore,  is  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  commerce,  because  any  people 
can  learn  a  sufficient  stock  of  English 
words.  The  speech  used  by  the  Chinese 
in  dealing  with  other  peoples  in  trade, 
known  as  "pidgin  English,"  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this. 

We  need  have  little  concern  about 
making  EngHsh  universal.  It  is  now  the 
language  of  commerce,  culture,  and 
diplomacy  in  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
Any  attempt  to  browbeat,  bully,  or  coax 
other  peoples  into  speaking  a  tongue  not 
their  own  is  in  itself  an  act  of  Prussian- 
ism.  If  English  ought  to  win  out,  it 
will ;  but  I  should  feel  no  pride  in  seeing 
our  own  language  needlessly  crowd  oth- 
ers out. 

May  I  add  that  one  of  the  best  things 
tlie  school  can  do  to  further  the  use  of 
English  as  an  international  language  is 
to  get  solidly  back  of  the  simplified 
spelling  movement?  From  the  foreign- 
er's as  well  as  the  school  teacher's  point 
of  view  the  worst  thing  about  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  its  spelling. 

In  response  to  a  questionaire  sent  to 
fifty  heads  of  English  Departments  in 
different  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States  I  received  answers 
which  state  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  result  of  the  war  will  have  a 
strong  influence  toward  extending  the 
English  language  throughout  the  world. 
Its  use  will  be  extended  by  the  process 
of  social  evolution,  and  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  legislation  or  resolu- 
tion. 


The     Study    of     English     in     the 
Schools. 

English  should  by  law  be  made  the 
only  language  of  instruction  in  all 
schools,  public  or  private  or  parochial, 
in  our  land,  and  it  should  be  the  only 
language  required  in  the  grades,  the 
high  school,  and  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  It  should  be  mandatory 
for  the  high  school  to  graduate  its  stu- 
dents and  for  colleges  and  universities 
to  grant  a  Bachelor's  degree  without  any 
foreign  languages  whatsoever. 

Professor  C.  R.  Baker sviUe,  speaking 
for  the  Department  of  English  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  says,  "We  should 
favor  a  progmmme  of  having  all  iiv 
struction  in  the  United  States  conducted 
in  the  English  language." 

Dr.  Bolton,  Dean  of  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, says,  "I  am  unqualifiedly  in 
favor  of  requiring  only  the  English  lan- 
guage in  our  American  schools.  That 
applies  to  the  grades,  the  high  school, 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning." 

President  Seerley,  Iowa  State  Teach- 
er's College,  says,  "The  English  lan- 
guage should  be  the  national  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States,  and  all  its 
schools,  public  and  private,  should  be 
conducted  in  that  lang^ge  exclusively." 

It  is  also  clearly  stated  by  many  of 
the  fifty  educators  addressed  tiiat  we  can 
have  the  English  language  taught  with 
more  effectiveness  in  the  grades  and 
high  school.  My  study  leads  me  to  think 
that  it  our  task  to  improve  our  methods 
of  teaching  English  rather  than  to  take 
time  for  it  that  belongs  to  other  sub- 
jects. 

It  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that 
our  high  school  graduates  have  not  only 
a  complete  mastery  in  using  our  lan- 
guage, but  that  they  are  proud  of  our 
great  literature  and  of  the  noble  history 
of  our  tongue.  When  they  begin  to  feel 
that  English  is  their  mother  speech,  in 
which  is  found  a  great  literature,  then 
they  will  take  a  pride  in  becoming  mas- 
ters of  English. 

We  must  make  our  English  teaching 
more  definite  in  its  aim  and  more  and 
more  systematic  in  its  organization. 
Pupils  who   spend   four  years   in  high 
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school  at  the  present  time  do  not  come 
out  with  as  much  definite  knowledge, 
skill,  interest,  and  taste  as  they  should. 
We  must  do  more  constructive  super- 
vision through  definite  outlines  on  spe- 
cific topics  and  by  planning  comprehen- 
sive courses.  To  make  the  teaching  ef- 
fective supervisors  must  work  out  il- 
lustrative material  as  a  guide  for  teach- 
ers. We  have  left  the  selection  of  topics 
in  composition  and  choice  of  books  too 
much  ti>  the  caprice  of  untrained  teach- 
ers, on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  tyranny 
of  college  entrance  examinations  on  the 
other.  The  teaching  of  composition  and 
literature  must  be  put  on  a  distinctly 
social  basis,  serving  a  definite  purpose 
in  the  life  of  the  pupil  a/t  the  time  he 
pursues  the  subject. 

We  must  plan  on  a  complete  restate- 
ment of  the  course  in  English  from  the 
first  grade  up,  basing  the  work  more  on 
actual  life  experiences,  allowing  the 
child  to  work  out  larger  unit  topics. 

A  questionaire  sent  out  to  150  cities 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river  with  popu- 
lations of  from  10,000  to  40,000  brought 
130  answers.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "What  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  English  course  since  the  war?"  the 
following  were  given:  Emphasis  on  oral 
work,  patriotic  work,  magazine  study, 
composition ;  less  technical  grammar ;  de- 
bating; applied  English;  war  speeches; 
time  doubled  in,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades;  concentration  on  essentials, 
spelling;  American  literature;  separa- 
tion of  composition  and  literature ;  pub- 
lic speaking,  etc.  A  large,  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  reconstructing  the  course 
as  a  whole  was  lacking.  It  simply  in- 
dicated that  disconnected  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  present  course. 

In  26  cities  more  emphasis  is  given 
to  English  than  before  the  war;  28 
cities  give  more  emphasis  to  History  and 
32  to  Civics. 

Current  topics,  thrift  courses,  Ameri- 
oan  History  and  Civics  required,  and  use 
of  government  literature  constitute  the 
added  work. 

Foreign  Languages  in  the  Schools. 

Of  especial  interest  as  a  war  and  re- 
construction measure  is  the  place  of  for- 
eign languages  in  elementary  and   sec- 


ondary schools.  The  130  cities  report- 
ed on  the  question  "What  languages  oth- 
er than  English  are  taught  in  the  senior 
high  school?"  as  follows:  Latin  81. 
French  94,  Spanish  90,  German  8, 
Greek  2. 

In  junior  high  schools:  Latin  23, 
French  23,  Spanish  14.  Two  cities  of- 
fer one  foreign  language  in  the  grades. 

Answers  to  the  question  "Changes 
since  the  war  began :"  German  has  been 
dropped  in  80  cities,  Spani?sh  substituted 
for  German  in  11  cities,  French  in  24, 
Latin  in  1.  These  changes  were  de- 
manded, the  answers  stated,  by  public 
sentiment  in  34  cities,  by  Superintend- 
ents and  Boards  of  Education  in  10,  by 
Council  of  Defense  in  9,  by  State  Board 
of  Education  in  9,  by  law  in  1,  no  de- 
mand from  students  for  German  in  8 
cities. 

The  130  schools  were  practically 
unanimous  that  foreign  languages 
should  be  offered  as  an  elective  in  high 
schools  but  should  not  be  oflFered  at  all 
in  the  grades. 

The  answers  to  this  same  question  in 
the  50  letters  sent  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities agree  that  foreign  languages 
should  be  an  elective  in  the  senior  high 
school.  Some  recommend  it  as  an  elec- 
tive in  junior  high  school.  Dr.  Sned- 
den  says  that  only  one  foreign  language 
should  be  offered  in  the  high  school 
course.  They  all  emphatically  state  it 
should  not  be  given  in  the  grades. 

This  point  seems  worthy  of  special 
emphasis  to  me.  In  the  period  of  a 
child's  life  when  he  is  attending  the 
grades  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  do 
anything  that  might  weaken  his  Ameri- 
canism. Besides  during  that  period  of 
his  life  he  should  pay  more  attention  to 
his  own  tongue  if  he  is  to  speak  it  well 
How  many  people  speak  English  poorly 
all  through  Hfe  because  they  spent  time 
on  foreign  languages  when  they  should 
have  been  perfectiAg  themselves  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Such  arguments  as  these  are  given  for 
offering  it  in  the  high  school :  j 

"The  study  of  a  people's  language  is  . 
perhaps  the  surest  means  of  understand-        i 
ing  that  people's  character  and  civiliza- 
tion  and   of  counteracting   the  natural 
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tendency  to  provincialism  and  of  fur- 
thering a  healthy  internationalism." 

"It  is  indispensable  to  the  real  under- 
standing of  one's  own  language." 

"Eliminating  foreign  languages  from 
high  school  would  be  deplorable." 

"It  would  be  a  peculiar  way  to  react 
toward  the  present  closer  international 
relation  with  France." 

"Foreign  languages  are  apt  to  be 
studied  more  rather  than  less  in 
America." 

"Nothing  can  be  found  in  my  opinion 
to  take  the  place  of  Latin  and  of  French 
to  arouse  and  to  quicken  language  sense 
in  which  students  are  sometimes  lacking. 
Americans  are  not  linguistic,  so  inter- 
est in  foreign  languages  will  do  much 
to  stir  up  interest  in  English." 

"The  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
should  'be  through  the  English  system." 

"We  need  to  communicate  with  other 
countries,  hence  we  encourage  other  lan- 
guages." 

"I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment to  exclude  German  from  secondary 
schools  as  a  sort  of  reprisal  for  the  con- 
duct of  Germany  in  the  war,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  such  a  movement  will  find 
favor  broadly  among  good  Americans. 
The  question  is  solely  on  utilitarian  and 
cultural   grounds,   not  on  prejudice   or 


passion,"  says  Robert  Herrick  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Of  course  it  is 
important  th^t  all  teachers  should  be 
carefully  selected  and  that  their  Ameri- 
canism be  clearly  established. 

These  reports  indicate  that  foreign 
languages  will  be  taught  only  as  an  elec- 
tive to  the  few  in  our  high  schools  for 
Commercial  purposes  and  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  English  language, 
literature,  or  social  institutions. 

May  I  impress  upon  you  especially 
that  all  the  answers  received,  as  well  as 
all  the  literature  I  have  found  on  the 
topic,  emphatically  declare  that  first  and 
foremost  in  our  programme  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  must  be 
the  teaching  of  English.  All  this  means 
that  we  must  restate  our  courses  and 
improve  our  methods  of  teaching,  plac- 
ing stress  on  the  so-called  project 
method.  Silent  reading  will  occupy  a 
big  part  in  the  new  programme,  giving 
pupils  better  access  to  our  great  libraries 
of  knowledge  and  better  appreciation  of 
our  beautiful  American  literature.  With 
this  development  of  greater  power  to 
read  and  through  more  intensified 
courses  in  oral  and  written  composition, 
students  will  think  effectively,  and 
more  fully  appreciate  the  great  ideals  of 
our  literature. 


Provisional  Program  of  Classical  Section  of  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association,  Albany,  November  24-26,  1919 

Address— "The  Faith  That  is  in  Us" 
— Prof.  Duane  R.  Stewart  of  Prince- 
ton University. 

Report  on  the  Classical  Reading 
League— Prof.  Allan  P.  Ball  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Discussion  of  the  New  American 
Classical  League — Opened  by  Prof. 
Knapp  of  Barnard  College. 
Paper — "The  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements in  Latin" — Prof.  McCrea 
of  Columbia  University. 


Tuesday  Morning. 

9 :00 — Executive  Committee  Meeting. 

10:00— Latin   Salutatory— Prof.   D.    B. 
Durham  of  Hamilton  College. 
Latin  Response — Miss  Mabel  V.  Root 
of  Catskill. 

Address  by  the  President — "Outlook 
for  a  Humanistic  Awakening  After 
the  War"— Prof.  George  D.  Kellogg 
of  Union  College. 

Paper — "Latin  in  the  Junior  High 
School" — Miss  L.  A.  Johnson  of  Milne 
H.  S.,  Albany. 

Paper — "Caesar,  Cicero  and  Pompey" 
— Prof.  G.  Lodge  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

Paper— "A  Note  on  Freedom"— Prof. 
John  I.  Bennett  of  Union  College. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 
1 :30 — Business  Meeting. 


Wednesday  Morning. 

Mr.  S.  Dwight  Armes  will  speak  on 
the  new  Latin  Syllabus  and  conduct  a 
general  discussion  and  question  box. 
Among  others  who  will  speak  will  be  Dr. 
Vedder,  Professor  of  Thermodynamics 
in  Union  College :  "High  School  Science 
and  High  School  Classics." 
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ITHACA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Education,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  Atypical  Children 


ONE  of  the  interesting  develop- 
ments in  the  study  of  the 
"^typical"  child  in  the  Ithaca 
Public  Schools  is  the  comparatively  com- 
mon center  from  which  this  type  of  child 
comes.  This  common  center  has  been 
determined  by  following  back  from  the 
child  to  the  parent  and  grandparent  and 
the  relation  of  one  group  with  another 
which  at  first  seems  to  be  quite  independ- 
ent and  unrelated. 

One  man  four  generations  ago  is  the 
ancestor  of  thirteen  (13)  mentally  de- 
fective children  now  in  our  schools.  He 
is  also  the  ancestor  of  seventeen  (17) 
alcoholics,  two  (2)  of  whom  have  court 
records. 

Another  man,  five  generations  ago,  is 
the  ancestor  of  nine  (9)  mentally  de- 
fective children  in  our  schools,  of  four 
(4)  mentally  defective  citizens  not  in 
tfie  schools,  of  thirteen  (13)  confirmed 
alcoholics,  of  six  (6)  persons  having 
criminal  records  two  of  whom  have 
served  state  prison  terms,  and  of  twelve 
(12)  persons  who  have  led  immoral 
lives. 

A  third  man,  five  generations  back,  is 
the  ancestor  of  eleven  (11)  mentally  re- 
tarded pupils  in  our  schools.  He  is  also 
the  ancestor  of  fourteen  (14)  alcoholics, 
and  three  (3)  persons  with  criminal 
records. 

Two  women  (sisters)  three  genera- 
tions ago,  are  the  ancestors  of  sixteen 
(16)  mentally  defective  children  in  our 
schools.  One  sister  has  had  eighteen 
(18)  children  of  whom  seven  (7)  girls 
are  now  living  and  all  seven  are  mental 
defectives.  One  son  is  also  mentally  de- 
fective. Six  (6)  of  these  daughters 
have  lived  for  years  with  different  men 
and  have  families.  One  daughter  is  now 
living  with  her  cousin  (the  son  of  the 
mother's  sister)  so  that  all  the  grandchil- 
dren are  illegitimate.  There  are  six  (6) 
grandchildren  born  of  these  cousins. 

The  other  sister  had  five  (5)  children. 
She  has  seven  (7)  feeble  minded  grand- 
children. Nine  (9)  other  grandchildren 
are  infants.  None  of  her  children  have 
been  married. 


The  descendants*  of  these  five  people 
have  intermarried  until  now  there  are 
forty-nine  (49)  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  from  these  five 
sources.  These  children  cost  Ithaca  last 
year  approximately  $2,250.00  through 
the  public  schools  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop the  little  mentality  that  is  there. 
Within  the  next  three  to  five  years  there 
will  be  added  from  these  same  sources 
some  thirty  more  children  providing  the 
children  now  born  live  and  the  families 
remain  in  town. 


BOOR  NOTICES 


••A  Book  of  Short  Stories"  for  use  in 

High    Schools.     By  Blanche   Colton    Williams. 

Cloth,    illustrated,     xiii-291    pp      Price,    $ixxk 

D.  Ap  pleton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Among  many  collections  of  short 
stories  for  high  school  use,  this  has  the 
advantage  of  being  edited  by  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  of  short  story  writing. 
Her  selections  range  from  Irving  to 
O.  Henry,  and  present  several  novelties. 
The  notes  are  suggestive  and  illuminat- 
ing. John  R.  Slater, 
University  of  Rochester. 


««The  Winston  Simplified  Diction- 
ary." By  William  D.  Lewis  and  Edgar  A. 
Singer.  Cloth,  illustrated,  xzii-320  pp.  Price, 
96c.,  postpaid.  The  John  C.  Winston  Cc 
Philadelphia. 

This  compact  and  attractive  sdiool 
dictionary  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
many  abridgments  of  larger  works  print- 
ed from  old  plates  and  made  chiefly  to 
sell.  It  is  a  new  and  carefully  edited 
work,  introducing  several  unusual  feat- 
ures, and  should  be  carefully  examined 
by  school  officers  considering  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  dictionary.  Clearness  of 
definition  is  the  principal  aim.  The  ty- 
pography is  very  clear,  all  vocabulary 
words  being  in  12  point  bold  face  type 
with  the  definitions  in  a  smaller  but  clear 
face.  A  history  of  the  language,  a  pro- 
nouncing vocabulary  of  m3rtfiological  and 
classical  names,  and  a  dictionary  of 
names  and  places  are  among  the  supple- 
mentary material. 

John  R.  Slater, 
University  of  Rochester. 
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*«How  to  Pronounce  the  Names  in 

Shakespeare."     By  Theodorea  Ursula  Irvine. 

Cloth,  lviii-387  pp.    Price,  ^1.25.  Hinds,  Hayden 

&  Eldredge,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Even  experienced  teachers  of  English 
are  sometimes  at  a  loss  how  to  pro- 
nounce some  of  the  proper  names  in 
Shakespeare's  plays.  Miss  Irvine's  book 
is  a  convenient  and  trustworthy  guide  to 
meet  this  need.  Every  one  of  the  him- 
dreds  of  names  is  here  listed  with  its 
pronunciation  plainly  marked.  In  all 
doubtful  cases  the  authorities  are  named. 
Actual  stage  traditions  of  the  present 
day  are  followed,  even  when  they  repre- 
sent a  compromise.  Thus,  in  As  You 
Like  It,  the  "melancholy  Jaques"  is  al- 
ways pronounced  Jay-queez  on  the  stage, 
while  the  other  Jaques,  second  son  of 
Sir  Rowland  de  Bois,  is  sometimes  the 
same,  but  more  often  Jak  or  Zhak.  The 
Italian  a  and  the  long  English  a  are 
somewhat  inconsistently  used  on  the  stage 
in  Latin  and  Italian  names,  but  the  hand- 
book faithfully  reflects  this  varying 
usage.  It  is  an  invaluable  reference 
book  for  teachers  and  school  libraries. 
John  R.  Sj-ater, 
University  of  Rochester. 


** Every  Day  Classics:  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Readers,"  the  Introduction  to  Litera- 
ture. By  Franklin  T.  Baker  and  Ashley  H. 
Thomdike.  Cloth,  415  pp.  Price,  72c.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  these  ad- 
mirable readers,  apart  from  the  judicious 
selections,  is  the  inclusion  of  "Helps  to 
Study."  These  combine  information, 
guidance,  stimulus,  and  material  for 
word-study.  The  Seventh  Reader  is  de- 
voted to  American  life  and  ideals.  The 
Eighth  is  an  introduction  to  literature, 
anticipating  somewhat  the  usual  work  of 
the  first  high-school  year.  The  names 
of  the  editors  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  thoroughness  and  sound  judgment. 
John  R.  Slater, 
University  of  Rochester. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  "The  French 
Twins."  Cloth,  illustrated,  210  pp. 
Price,  60c.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Smith,  David  E.  "Number  Stories  of 
Long  Ago."    Cloth,  illustrated,  vii-136 


pp.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

Ford,  Walter  B.  and  Ammerman, 
Charles.  "First  Course  in  Algebra." 
Cloth,  illustrations,  xiii-334pp.  Price, 
$L20.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Best,  Harry.  "The  Blind."  Their  Con- 
dition and  the  work  being  done  for 
them  in  the  United  States.  Cloth, 
xxvii-763pp.  Price,  $4.00.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York. 

Tidyman,  Willard  F.  "The  Teaching 
of  Spelling."  Paper,  xi-176  pp.  Price, 
99c.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Wells,  Webster  and  Hart,  Walter  W. 
"New  High  School  Arithmetic."  Aca- 
demic, Industrial,  Commercial.  Cloth, 
charts,  336  pp.  Price,  $L20.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. 

Corney,  Evie  and  Borland,  George  W. 
"Great  Deeds  of  Great  Men."  Cloth,  il- 
lustrated, maps,  242  pp.  Price  60c.  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

McVenn,  Gertrude  E.  "Good  Manners 
and  Right  Conduct:"  Cloth,  illustrat- 
ed. Book  1,  262  pp.  Price,  64c.  Book 
2,  265  pp.  Price,  64c.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston,  New  York,'  Chicago. 

Webster,  Hanson  H.  "Americaniza- 
tion and  Citizenship."  Lessons  in  Com- 
munity and  National  Ideals  for  New 
Americans.  Paper,  illustrations,  138 
pp.  Price,  40.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

DuBRULE,  NoELiA.  "Lc  Francais  Pour 
Tous."  Cloth,  illustrated,  xxii-270  pp. 
Price  96c.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago. 

Norton,  Helen  Rich.  "A  Textbook 
on  Retail  Selling."  Qoth,  illustrated, 
xi-283pp.  Price,  $1.20.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. 

Wentworth,  George  and  Smith, 
David  E.  "Higher  Arithmetic." 
Cloth,  illustrations,  256  pp.  Price, 
$1.00.  Ginn?&  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

Davis,  Roy.  "Practical  Exercises  in 
English."  Paper,  pad  of  104  exer- 
cises. Price,  52c.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston,  New  York,  ChicagOiOOgie 
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Are  You  Receiving  $1,0001111$  Year? 

If  not,  an  immediate  investment  of  $2  in  the  School  Bulletin 
Teachers  Agency  may  still  give  it  to  you,  as  many  schools  con- 
tinue to  telephone  this  Agency  for  candidates  for  all  kinds  of 
places  at  not  less  than  that  amount. 

At  noon  on  September  4  a  Syracuse  graduate  without 
experience  was  called  to  our  office  for  an  interview  with  a 
western  New  York  principal,  and  within  an  hour  had  signed 
contract  for  a  science  position  at  1 1 ,000,  while  another  school 
to  which  we  had  during  the  same  morning  offered  to  recom- 
mend her  was  also  telephoning  us  in  regard  to  their  position. 
On  the  same  day  a  district  superintendent  offered  to  take  five 
rural  teachers  at  1 20  a  week.  The  same  afternoon  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  in  a  northern  New  York  town  telephoned, 
asking  if  we  could  furnish  a  teacher  of  physical  training  and 
I  St  year  high  school  work.  On  Sept.  5  we  recommended  by 
telephone  a  graduate  of  the  Skidmore  School  of  Arts,  with  a 
half  year's  experience,  and  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
principal  telephoned  us  that  she  had  been  appointed  at  $  i  ,000. 

On  August  14  a  graduate  of  the  Fredonia  Normal  with  six 
years  experience  registered  with  us  for  an  8th  grade  position. 
On  August  25th  we  recommended  her  for  such  a  position  on 
Long  Island  at  $1,000,  and  on  September  3d  the  superintend- 
ent wrote  us  of  her  appointment. 

A  candidate  trained  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege for  special  work  in  science  has  kept  registered  with  us  for 
several  seasons,  and  we  have  just  placed  her  in  a  New  Jersey 
high  school  at  $1,500,  her  first  two  positions,  both  of  which  wc 
secured  for  her,  having  paid  $750  and  $1,200  respectively. 

Is  $2  a  year  too  large  an  inyestment  for  such  returns? 


The  School  Bulletin  Teachers  Agency 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  the  "Jonrna^*  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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TOILET  SYSTEMS 
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Provide  Sanitary  Disposal 
of  Sewage 

They  are  endorsed  by  Health  Authorities  every- 
where. They  are  easily  installed  because  no 
water  or  sewer  is  needed. 

Write  to 
KAUSTINE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

for  full  particulars 
ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SEPTIC  TANKS 


Please  mention  ths  "Journal"  when  corresponding  voith  aJvrr#w#rj.  gitized  by  Vj^^^  VIC 


Before  Purchasing 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  our  catalog  and  prices  of 

Movable  Chair  Desks      Tablet  Arm  Chairs 
Combination  Desks         Auditorium  Chairs 
Teachers'  Desks     Portable  Folding  Chairs 

''EMPIRE**  furniture  means  QUALITY 


EMPIRE  SEATING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

430  East  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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American  Woodworking  Machines 


FOR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


American  12-in.  Spe^d  Laihe 


The  American  Woodworking  Machinay  Ccta* 
pany  pioneered  the  way  Ibr  the  teaching  of  wood-* 
working  in  schools  long  before  the  Smith- Hii|ha 
Law  became  effective,  giving  federal  aid  to  tbc 
various  states.  In  the  early  day  of  Manual  Tnin 
ing,  American  Woodworking  machines  were  &£- 
tors  in  making  woodworking  courses  succtsstiil- 
Because  of  the  service  rendered  and  the  high  itind" 
ard  of  quality  maintained,  American  Wood  working 
Machines  are  the  most  satisfactory  for  vocitioia^ 
schools. 

USED  NATIONALLY 

American  Wtjod  working  Machines  are  in  iis«  in  *ll  the  le»^ 
inip  furniture  faccories  ind  cabinet  shops  in  the  country — mhee  ' 
machines  are  bought  n  it)- — where  price  1* of  rnimK  » 

i  econ  d.i  r y  i  m  por  ta  n  ce . 


IN  SCHOOLS 

If  there  \:f  any  place  where  rhe  very-  best  tcflls  should  be  used  it  h  in  the  vocjtiona 
to  buy  cheap   machines   |>nuTly  conatructed    and  inefficiently  j^uarded.    "The 

A^f»\Xr    r^l  till  OCT      ^^  ^^^'^  )^*^  completed  our  new  il  __.. 
l^CW     V^a.L<liU^      Lomplete  line  01  wooJworfcinp  machmcs.  " 

American  Woodworking   Machinery   Company, 


FU'ase  mtHiion   the  "Jcurnvl"   when   c^yrrespand'mff  wttk  adven 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Officers,  Nineteen  Hundred  Nineteen 

Frttidtnt — Judson  S.  Wright,  Kakoner. 

yki-Prtsideni — H.  IX  DeGedai,  Cortland. 

Si£ritary^KicnJi^^T>  A.  Searing,  North  Tonawanda. 

TViasnrtr  —  W,  H.  Benedict,  Elmira. 

Exteutivt  C&mmitUe:  Terras  expire  in  1919 — Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson^  Brockport;  Howard  G, 
BuRnGE,  Wells ville.  Terms  expire  in  igao— Mrs,  Rose  Minnick,  Glens  Falls;  C  Edwa&o 
Jones,  Albany.     Terms  expire  in  1921  —  Dr.  H.  S.  Weet^  Rochester;  W.E.  Piercf,  East  Aurora. 

£x-O0ici&  4fpj»i*^j ^- President  Judson  S.  Weight,  Secretary  Richard  A.  Searing,  Tr^u^ 
urer  W.  M.  Benedict. 

Committee  on  Le^i^i$lathn — Chairman,  John  A.  Di  Camp,  Utica;  Da^el  J.  Keli.y,  Bingham  ton; 
Dr*  a.  Rp.  Brubai'JIER,  Albany;  Dr.  C.  Edwarcj  Jones,  AlVianj;    Mr^j.  RtJSK  MrNNirK,  (ikns  Fali^ 

CemmitUe  tfn  Jeachirs*  ^^^r^^^ Chairman,  DR.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  CUyi  Dr.  CLiNTOtf  McCord,  Albany;  Henry  D.  Hkrvey,  Auburn:  Mi&s  Sophie  Becker., 
Buffalo;  Mis,s  Mahkl  Simpson,  Rochester;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Connolly,  Jame^tow-n;  Supt.  L*  W. 
Swain,  Weslfield;  Dr.  A.  R.  Brubacher,  Albany;  Edward  F.  Brown,  New  York  City 

Spec  tit  l  Cifmmifti^  on  TmrAers^  Ffnsi&ns  -Dr.  A.  R.  Brurachrr,  Chairman,  Albany;  SuPT,  Ray 
P.  Snvoer,  New  York  Mills;  Miss  ADA  M.  Baker,  NoHh  Tonawanda. 


SECTION  CHAIRMEN— 1919 

Cl^ttsk^  Se£tisn — ^Pres.,  George  D.  Kellogg,  Union  College,  Schenectady;  C&mmtrcia! — Pres.,  G. 
M.  York,  Slate  College  for  Teacherjs,  Albany;  Eliti-uiitm  —  Pres.,  H.  M.  Tilroe,  Syratruse  University; 
Engitj A  —  Pres»,  A .  B.  S 1  a  s,  W es t  High  Sc h ool ,  R oc h est e r :  Ev£ning S^ke&h  and  Amsrka nitathn  { E^*- 
ning  ScAififi  and  fmmigrant  Education  S^cti^n^  c&mhn^d)  —  Pres.,  W.  C.  SlIlTH,  State  Education  DepL^ 
Albaiiy;  Ei'ne^  Induitriai  and  Household  Arts  —  IIarry  W.  Jacobs,  Buffalo;  (a}   />W  Arti — Vice- 
Pres.,  Eunice  Perrinr,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  (b)  Household  Arts^  Vice- Pres.,  MarIO>' 
Van  Liew,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  (c)  Induitrial  -^r/j— Vice -Pres.,  Alfrkd  BiNGHAJf, 
192    Waverly    Sl»   Buffalo;    Stewart    F.   Ball,   Buffalo;    Hktory     Ajii^ia^n  —  Pre&.,     EdwakB 
P.  Smith,  High    School,    North    Tonawanda;    Tike  A>io  y^ork  Siaie  SeA^^/  Hyg^tm  and  Phytic^ 
Education  Assoaaihn^  muting  as  a  section  of  tht  Ntw  York  State  teacher l  Assoeiation—Vj^s^^  Law- 
rence S,  Hill,  815  Myrtle  Ave.,  Albany;    A''ind£rgartfn — Pres,,   LUELLA   A.    Paluer, 
123rd  Sl,  New  York  Cilys  Ltirary  5>f/w«— Pres.,  Allen  Abbott,  Columbia  University,  .._..   . 
City;  M^hematies  —  Prea.^  E.  E.  Arnold^ State  Education  Dept,,  Albany;  Modtm  Langu&ge  Asm 
/w»— Pres,,  Dr.  JoNAS  New  York  City;    vi/iw^V— Pres.,    MiSS   Emma   J.    DevendorF,  '"' 
N&rmml  and    Training  Sch&oi—Vxt&.^  GraNville  B.  Jeffers,  Preside nU  Ttaminc  Scl 
tady;  Fenmanskip^¥i^^.,  Alice  E.  Benbow,  Strhenectady;  Primary — Fi  itl 

CanandaiRiia;  Rural  Si- haal — PTes,,SurT,  M.  B.  FURMAN,  East  Rochester,  ant.  *...^» «  -  -iSi 

0/  New    York  Stuie  Ciftinirii  of  Elementary  Sfkac/  Prirtd/als  and   Teaches — ^Pres.,   Natha«1J 
West,  School  No.  6,  Rochester;  Strence Seaion — Pres*,  B.  O,  BURGIN,  Albany  High  Sch<     ' 
jfiifltiW//ra/itffi—Frea.,  Charles  S>  Williams,  Hudson;  Suhnormat  and  Backward  Ckildt 
Leila   Martin,  DepL  of  Kdutation,  Rochester;  A'',  Y.  State  Science   Teofhers"  Association— Tt^s. 
A.  Carpenter,  We»i  High  School,  Rochester;  Sec.-Treas.,  E.  E.  Ford,  West  H'      "  "      1  '*     ' 
1^.-^.=^  ^^r-^—  „— ,^—    -.^^-.^_   ,   -      .,^-,^-  nigitiiod  by  V^jODQlC 
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Prepared  by  a  New  York  State  Man  to  Meet 
New  York  State  Conditions 


ELEMENTARY  BIOLOGY 

By  B.  C.  GRUENBERG,y«//Vz  Richman  High 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y 

"Applied  biology  saves  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives/* 
This  is  the  keynote  of  the  new  textbook  "Elementary  Biol- 
ogy/' This  book  is  decidedly  different  from  the  previously 
published  elementary  biologies.  It  introduces  the  pupil  to 
the  world  of  living  things  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  science  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  sociology  as 
well.  It  impresses  the  great  economic  importance  of  plant  and 
animal  products.  Principles  are  developed  and  immediately 
applied,  and  these  applications  are  taught  in  terms  of  human 
welfare,  so  that  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  commu- 
nity and  the  race  is  constantly  emphasized. 

Written  particularly  for  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  high 
school,  it  deals  with  the  world  of  life  as  a  whole,  offering  a 
unified  course  which  avoids  the  specialists'  divisions  into 
botany,  zoology,  et  cetera. 

GRUENBERG'S  MANUAL  OF  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
TEACHERS  to  accompany  the  "Elementary  Biology,''  as 
well  as  offering  aid  for  organizing  instruction  material,  pro- 
viding lists  of  reference  books,  ct  cetera,  outlines  simple 
experioients. 
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The  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education 


IB  Bulletin  No.  34,  Commercial  Series  Nor  3,  recommends  the  teaching  oC 
economics  in  all  commercial  aBd  stenographic  high  school  course* — for  both 
boys  and  girls. 

Leading  educators  everywhere  are  placing  great  emphasis  on  ihe  teaching 
of  economics  in  our  secondary  schools.  The  subject  has  been  brought  from  tbe 
realm  of  the  coHege  to  that  of  the  high  school  by 

An  Introduction  to  Economics 

By  Grdham  A.  Laing^ 

fih^mtriy  ProfesKfr  i*f  Eeonomics  and  Misery ^ 

Unh^erfity  of  C&Ufpmia 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  tho^e  that  have  read  this  book  u  thai  no  other 
text  on  the  subject  equals  it 


^In  simplicity  of  style 

~In  comprehensiveness 

-In  the  treatment  of  modern  economic  subjects 

-In  its  appeal  to  Boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age 


You  can  help  ia  the  movement  toward  better  citizenship  by  making  eco- 
nomics a  permanent  part  of  your  high  school  curriculum. 

Order  a  sample  copy  of  this  book  now 
and  get  ready  for  the  next  term 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Ifi£W  YORK           CHICAGO            BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  LIVERPOOL     I 
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Three  Notable  New  Books 


THRimr 

The  teaching  of  thrift  is  an  important  duty  in  the  schools.  The  Thrift  Series 
for  primary  grades,  prepared  by  Miss  Annie  E.  Moore  of  Teachers  College,  pro- 
vides attractive  supplementary  reading  in  which  also  thrift  is  taught.  The  first  book 
of  the  series,  intended  for  use  in  the  first  grade,  second  semester,  is  now  ready.  It 
is  called  Pennies  and  Plans;  the  list  price  is  60  cents. 

DEMOCRACY 

A  new  text-book  for  Americanization  is  published  this  month — Lessons  in  Dem- 
ocracy^ by  Moley  and  Cook.  It  presents  to  the  foreign-borri  the  essential  facts  of 
American  history,  government,  and  economic  life.  It  teaches  that  America 
means  cooperation. 

HISTORY 

History  Stories  /or  Primary  Grades^  by  John  W.  Wayland,  provides  interesting 
reading  for  the  children  of  the  second  and  third  grades,  in  stories  that  may  also  be 
told  by  the  teachers  to  younger  children. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


"AFTER    THE  WAR    EDITION'* 

Ekmentary  American  History  and  Government 

By  WOODBURN  AND  MORAN 

Practically  a  new  book.  Written  from  the  new  point  of  view.  Complete 
to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty.  Full  treatment  of  the  War  and  problems  of 
the  New  Reconstruction.  New  emphasis  on  international  problems.  New 
maps.    New  illustrations.     Seventh  and  Eighth  years.     |i.20. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  WOODBURN  AND  MORAN 

Tells  the  story  of  America's  European  beginnings  in  language  that  sixth 
year  pupils  can  understand.  A  new  type  of  book  to  meet  the  new 
requirements.     90  cents. 

ALEXANDER'S  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK 

A  spelling  book  with  an  inspiring  newness.  Practical  word  list,  regular 
systematic  reviews,  dictionary  drills,  word  building,  etc.  Makes  spelling 
lessons  interesting.    Complete.     Grades  3  to  8.    44  cents.   Also  in  parts. 


LONGMANS,  GI^feXN  &  CO.,  Publishers.    NEW  YORK:  449  Fourth  A 
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Albattg,  N^  f  • 


Provides  the  necessary 
Facilities  for  the  proper 
Entertainment  of  Guests 

Meets  the  exacting  demands 
Of  a  wide  variety  of  Visitors 
With  equal  satisfaction  to  all 
And  without  discrimination 

jfOO  well  equipped  rooms — most 
Of  them  with  bath — modern 
In  every  respect. 

Ample  restaurant  accommodations^ 

Including: 

Grill— with  Club  Breakfasts, 

Table  d'Hote  Luncheons  and 

Supper  dancing; 

Main  Restaurant — with  A  la  Carte 

Service  and  music; 

Tea  Room— for  afternoon 

Service  and  dancing; 

Garden,  sixteenth  foor— for 

Banquet  and  convention  service 

In  winter  and  Restaurant  service 

With  musical  entertainment  and 

Dancing  in  summer 

Splendid  service  and 
Cuisine  throughout 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


REUBEN  GOLD  THWAITES,  LL.D.  By  CALVIN  NOYES  KENDALL,  LL.D. 

REVISED  EDITION.    Mapa,  Illofltratlons.    $1.90.    Postpaid. 

The  REVISED  EDITION  brings  the  text  to  March  5,  1919,  when 
President  Wilson  sailed  to  resume  his  place  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
There  are  nearly  fifty  maps  from  "The  One  which  Columbus  Used" 
to  one  showing  the  Battle  Line  on  the  Western  Front,  June,  191 8.  The 
chapters  on  the  Period  of  National  Development  (115  pages)  and  on 
National  Expansion  (87  pages)  give  the  student  a  bird's-eye  view  of  recent 
American  history.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  pages  of 
unusually  helpful  suggestions  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  elementary 
grades  by  Dn  Kendall. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


--^^ 


1     A  Great  Aid 
in  Teaching 
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Phonetics 


BRADLEY'S  PHONETIC  DESK  CARD 

This  device  is  designed  for  review  work  in  phonetics,  and  should  be  placed  before  pupils  after 
they  have  mastered  the  simple  phonograms  and  consonants.  The  phonograms  are  printed  on  the 
card  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  handling  and  the  consonants  are  cut  in  small  squares  to  fit  a  blank 
space  to  the  left  of  each  phonogram.  The  pupil  takes  the  consonant  and  places  it  in  the  blank  space 
before  a  phonogram,  which,  together  with  the  consonant,  completes  the  word. 

The  teacher  can  determine  at  a  glance  the  individual  child's  knowledge  of  phonetics  by  noting 
the  results  of  his  efforts  to  make  complete  words  on  his  card. 

The  card  offers  several  hundred  possible  combinations  and  covers  the  simple  phonetic  words 
taught  during  the  first  stages  of  the  development  of  reading.     Put  up  in  durable  box. 

PRICE.  PER  BOX,  $0.20;  MAILING  WEIGHT,  7  OZ. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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HmWoids 


Every  fvach^r  should  be  upio  dafe  and  Utuav 
•the  n^w  wordj  nnil  liow  lb  pronounce ihem. 


r^'^ 


GREAT  WAR 


fourth  arm 

camouflage 

calibral-e 

blighlu 


AUTOMOBILE 

convGrliblo 
crank  cqsq, 
landaulch 
cyclccar 


AIRCRAFT 
GTnp<?nnag<? 
backswept 
Albalros 
squadron 

^e  Supreme  All  fhoritg^ 

VN^EBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

contains  answers  to  questions  about  these  new  words  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  words.  Where  else  is  this 
information   to  be  found?    Ask  for  the 
Merriam  Webster. 

400.000  Vocabulary  Terms.  30,O00 
Geovraphical  Subjects.  12.000  Bio*    /-^^ 
graphical  Entries.  6*000  Illustra^ 
tions  and  2,700  Pages. 

Write  for  Free  Booklets  to  Teachers:  / 
"What  Fen  to  Play  Merriam-Diction-  | 
ary  Games,"  "Unlocks  the  Door,'" 
*'Dog-DayGlab." 

O.  Jk  C.  MBRRIAM  CO. 

,  O.  S.  A. 
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THE  WELLINGTON 

136  State  Street 

ALBANY,    N.  Y. 
Near  State  Buildings 


Quiet,  WeU-Ventilated  Rooms, 
Overlookiiig  the  Hudson  Valley 


Rates  $1.50  to  $4.00 
RUNNING  WATER  IN  ALL  ROOMS 


I 


BATHS   AND   SHOWERS      | 

i:i;i]|]|]iiiiiiiiiii[iiiiinnoiiiiiiniiiiiiiii[itiiinit^^ 


Hi;rl.pi(» 


Projection 
I  I         i^    Apparatus 

I  li  iT-i— T-»-^^  "^  *'  es5Aryadjurici  toin- 
I  I.'  .-i-.™-:l^*^f^T  '  struct] an.  Pictures 
I       "lij^my ^"^""•y*^  I      shown  a»d  cxphin- 

.     "p^^HSB  ^imif^f^  jf  I    iripif  under  ctinsiid- 
^ _     1" —    '-  J  era  lion  help  lo  vis- 
ualize and    under* 
stand.  There  is  do 
real  understanding  without  viFualization.    The  pupil  must 


fith  his  "  mind's  eye  "  before  he  can  really  understand . 
Dei$pit«  of  the  enc^llent  state  service  in  the  furnishing  of 
lantern  slides,  a  ichool  system  comes  to  have  a  considera- 
ble coUection  of  ttJ  own.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  these 
gradually  accumuUtiTig  slides  is  to  have  them  so  classified 
and  filed  as  to  be  readily  accessible  when  wanted  afcain. 

ProfessoT  Georj^e  S.  Moler  of  Cornell  University  has 
■oWed  this  administrative  problem  by  the  invention  of  pi 
sectional  cabinet  holding  1200  slides,  classified,  filed,  and 
ready  lor  immediate  use.  These  Inyt  are  enclosed  in  an 
oak  ca^e  which  makes  a  presentable  piece  of  furniture  for  i 
library  or  office  and  really  solves  the  problem  of  what,  and 
where,  as  to  Utitem  slides.  We  have  one  and  when  it  is 
fulJ  shall  have  another. 

r.  D  BOTKTON.Bopt.  or  Schools, 
Juljr  IS.  111ft.  Ithscs,  N.  T. 

tor  pHces  with  discounts  address 
Gh  S.  moler.  409  Uolvcralty  Avenue.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


H  SCHOOL  TEXTS 


Our  New  Catalocrue  of 

BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

has  JU3C  bcee  revised  and  brought  up  to  dace. 
All  hooka  in  common  use  as  text3  are  included* 
You  will  find  this  a  very  handy  reference  book. 

THE  BAKER   &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale  Dtaltrs  in  the  Bockt  of  AH  Publisher 
3M  Fourth  Ave.      NEW  YOU      At  Uth  Streei 
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^rmodelb 

THC  pennArarfT  noocurio  cuy 

This  new  Modelinc  Clay  works  like  Maeic.  Stays 
soft  in  the  can,  but  when  exposed  to  sir  after  modeling 
it  "sets"  and  becomes  as  bard  as  stone.  Requires  no 
castinc  and  no  firing.  Takes  water  color  or  "Enameiac' 
deooratinc.  Equally  traluabie  la  Kindercarten,  Gramau 
Grades.  Hieh  Scbool  snd  Ait  Classes.  Widely  oaedby 
U.  S.  Government  in  Reconstruction  Hospitab.  Saa 
pound  postpaid  70c. 

Send  far  UluBtrated  CircuSar. 
CUeavo      THE  PRANG  COHPANT    N«w  York 
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"Prang  Products"  Make  for  Better  Education 


"GRAPHIC  DRAWING  BOOKS'' 

"  TAe  Best  Drawing  Books" — Because 

1.  They  teach  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  that  underlie  AH 
Drawing,  Design,  and  Color. 

9.  They  are  the  only  series  of  "Drawing  Books'*  that 
present  an  organized  and  Scientific  Theory  of 
'Color"  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  the 
children,  with  a  "Color  Chart**  for  each  grade. 

8.  They  correlate  DRAWING  —  DESIGN  -  CON- 
STRUCTION and  relate  them  to  the  life  and  home 
of  the  child. 

4.  They  contain  eight  beautiful  reproductions  in  nine 
colon  of  some  of  the  world*s  greatest  paintings, 
thus  bringing  the  reflning  influence  of  the  Art 
Museum  to  your  school. 

Books  1  to  4,  List  Price,  20  cents. 

Books  5  to  8,  List  Price,  25  cents. 

INEXPENSIVE- WELL  GRADED-THE  BEST! 

Send /or  '*  Gra/Aic  Drawing  Books  "  circular. 


"PRANG  PRODUCTS" 

'ENAMELAC  ** 
An  Air-Drying  Enamel  for  Decorating  Toirs,  Boxes, 
Bottles,  etc.    Per  Can,  2dc. 

"PERMODELLO** 

The  Permanent  Modelling  Qay.  It  sets  like  Con- 
crete.   Per  pound  Can,  70c. 

"MODELIT** 

The  Quality  Wax  Modelling  Qay.    It  keeps  soft 
indeflnitely.    Per  pound,  60c. 

"STIXIT  PASTE** 

The  Stickiest  Paste    in  Town.    4-oi.  Tube,   15c, 

X  Pt..  85C,  1  Gal.,  $S.ffO. 
"  PECO  PASTE  POWDER** 

A  High  Quality  "  Library  Paste'*  in  Powder  Form. 

Per  pound,  4dc. 
"  PRANG  PRISMO**  PAPERS 

Coated  Papers  in  75  Standardized  Colors. 
"PRANG  ENGINEX*'  PAPERS 

Light  Weight  Construction  Papers  for  Poster  Work. 

Send  for  Sample  Booklets  of  Papers. 


Send  Money  Order,  Check,  or  Stamps  on  orders  for  less  than  i^.OO, 

1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago     THE  PRANG  COMPANY     30  Irving  Place,  New  York  Cily 

Send  for  circular  of  "Correspondence  Ciwrses  in  Industriai  Art. " 


New  Cambridge  University  Books 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  WEATHER 

By  E.  H.  Chapman,  M.  A  B.  Sc. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society. 
A  Series  of  Practical  Exercises  on  Weather  Study,  and 
an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Modern  Meteorology. 
The  necessary  explanations  of  the  various  phenomena 
have  been  made  as  simple  as  possible.  Large  crown 
8vo.   56  maps  and  illustrations.     132  pages.     $1.10. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  EDUGATlON-an  Exami- 
nation of  the  Bdncatlonal  Problem  In  the  Litfht 
of  Recent  Psychological  Research 

By  St,  Gborgb  Lanb  Fox  Pitt 
New  Edition  with  an  additional  chapter,  and  Appen- 
dix,  and  a  Preface.     Viscount  Bryce  says,    "Much 
help  may  be  drawn  by  the  practical  teacher  firom  many 
of  your  remarks."      144  pages.     1^2.50. 


BRITAIN  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

A  History  for  Beginners.    By  Florbncb  Bowman. 

^  collection  of  stories  told  from  the  chronicles, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  provoke  readen  to  discussion  and 
further  enquiry.   28  illustrations,  104  pages.     $  .90. 

AN   ENQUIRY   CONCERNING  THE    PRINCI- 
PLIlS  OF  NATURAL  KNOWLEDGE 

By  A.  N.  Whitbhbad,  Sc.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
There  are  three  main  streams  of  thought  which  are 
relevant  to  the  theme  of  the  enquiry.  They  may  be 
termed  the  scientific,  the  mathematical  and  the  philo> 
sophical  movements.  The  present  work  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  providing  a  physical  basu  for  the  more 
modern  views.     200  pages.     $4.50. 


THE  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  BOOKS 

will  be  gladly  sent  on  request.  The  Cambridge  list  is  noteworthy.  It  includes  a  total  of  approximately  8,^00  titles  la  all 
educational  branches,  hundreds  of  which  are  regulariy  used  in  the  classrooms  of  American  schools  and  coUeRes  and  practi- 
cally all  of  which  are  carried  constantly  in  stock  on  this  side  and  can  be  furnished  by  G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  the  Ameri- 
can Representatives.    Correspondence  and  enquiries  in  regard  to  the  Cambridge  books  should  be  addressed  to  the 


NEW  YORK 
2  West  45th  Street 
Just  west  of  5th  Ave. 


Educational  Department 

Q.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 

PUBLISHERS 


LONDON 

24  Bedford  Street 

Strand 


Please  mention  the  *' Journal**  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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A  New  Plan  for  Teaching  Algebra 

The  Durell-Amold  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA  presents  a  new 
plan  for  teaching  Algebra  which  greatly  reduces  the  mortality  in  the 
subject  during  the  first  year  and  correspondingly  reduces  the  teach- 
ing problems. 

A  HRST  BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA 

By  Durell  and  Arnold 
PUBLISHED  JULY  21,  1919 

Two  hundred  Regents  schools  in  New  York  State  have  already 

adopted  this  text-book. 

Examine  this  book  and  learn  why  they  did  so. 


CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

432  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Encimelac 

The  New  Air-Drying  Art  Enamel 

no  Firing         fli^f     prano      |  "Ename- 

lac"  fa  • 

heavy  water 
proof  En 
amel  paint 
that  hardens 
without  fir- 
ing. Works 
on  class  boc- 
tles,tlncani» 

woodeD  boxos,  Parisian  ivory,  etc.     Made  in  IS  colors. 

Price  per  can  2Se.  By  maU,  30c.   "Enamelac  Outfit" 

complete  with  brushes,  etc.  in  wooden   box.    Price, 

postpaid  t). 

Send  for  Colnr  Card  and  Circular, 

Chicago       THE  PRANG  COMPANY    New  York 


RllQV  Wnrlr     S^^^^K^  Drawing, 
DUd/     ▼▼UrK  Alphabet  Cardfi,eto. 

EntertainmentSDYiS^SrJS: 
School  Supplies  ^^SlSS^ftS: 

CATAIiOGTJE  Bent  firee  to  Teachers. 
A.  J.  POUCH  CO..  WABREN,  PA, 


STUDY   AT   HOME 

Develop  That  Talent  of  Your*-//  Pavs! 

The  demand  for  Special  Teachers  and  Supervison  of 
Industrial  Art  is  greater  than  the  supply.  If  yoa  **  like 
to  draw,"  or  have  "Good  Taste"  in  Color  and  Dcsiini. 
you  can  fit  yourself  to  teach  Industrial  Art  at  an  in- 
creased salary.  Send  for  circular  of  "Correspondence 
Courses**  leading  to  diploma. 

CmCAGOSCHOOLOF  INDUSTRIAL  ART.  1922  Cdnet  Aft^  Cyc«i 


ITIT T  T  r\r^ r^^Q.     Xr^l?  Vrr^ V    ^^  union  square,  new  york 

JVH/JL/JL/V^  VJVJ    l3      /VvJll/i^  V^    X  9  has   Bbui    Establurbd    35   Ybass. 

This  agency  makM  a  constant  search  for  high  grade  teacher*  and  recommends  with  care.    Only  superior  teachers  are  accepted.    Tei 


re  supplied  all  the  year  rotmd.     If  you  need  a  ffood  teacher  or  know  where  one  is  wanted,  send  partidtalara.    THE 
ACTIVB.   GBNBROUS   WOBLK   OF    THIS    AGENCY    HAS    SATISFIED    THOUSANDS    Or    TEACHERS. 

«-     .  .      .        rwi  tf.  9      M  The .  manager  of  thia  agency  has  had  twenty  years'  espcrienee  as 

Interstate    Teachers      Agency       teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools,  sad  tea  yenr.'M^:^ 


501-503  Livingaton  Building, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


experience  ss  mansger  of  s  rspidly  growing  ageacT.    He 
selcets  sad  recommends  csndidstes  with  esre.    The 


eaoeeeaof  lUs 


sgency  Is  ▼ouebed  for  by  msny  of  our  best  snperlBtendeBis, 
presidents  and  aormsl  school  prlndpsls.    Send  for  eirenlar, 
T  H.  \RMSTRONa  ~ 


BARLAN   P.    FRENCH,    Prmstdmnt 


WILLARD    W,    ANDREWS,    S4 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  Incorporated 


SsppfiesSdMobtTAIIGnfawidiCMipetnlTcMken.       Anists  Tewlen  ■  OhaiH«  P«ites 

•  oalls  for  wldo-swake  and  proarMstre  teedien  from  wery  Scat*  In  tlio  Ualoo.  and  wo  want  mora  sttcfa  taacfcara  oyoa  ««r  iMa. 


WaraealTa 

NOW  18  THE  TIMK  TO  RKGl 


ilfnR         *  SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  81  Chap«l  Straac  AlbaM.  N. 
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The  Wells  and  Hart  Algebra 

What  It  does 

It  simplifies  and  vitalizes  the  first  year  algebra  course.     Thus,  it  takes  account 
of  the  mass  of  pupils  who  study  algebra  for  only  a  year. 

How  it  does  it 

It  defers  the  treatment  of  difficult  and  non-essential  topics  and  thus  brings  the 
largest  amount  of  usabU  algebra  within  the  limits  of  the  first  year  work. 

For  example,  it  omits  from  the  first  part  of  the  book  all  of  radicals  except  a  brief 
treatment  of  quadratic  surds.    This  enables  the  pupil  to  get  on  into  quadratics. 

Likewise,  it  splits  the  work  on  factoring,  and  special  products  and  factors  are 
treated  together,  case  by  case,  as  related  processes. 

//  you  exatnine  the  hook  you  tviU  understand  why  eight  states 
having  uniform  texthooks  use  the  Wells  and  Hart,  exclusively 


D.  G.  HEATH  £i  COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chlcaiio 


A  RARE  COMBINATION  OF  TALENT 

QELDOM,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  the  school- 
^  book  industry  has  a  publisher  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  the  combined  talent  of  three  of  the 
leading  educational  experts  of  the  country  in  the 
preparation  of  a  single  textbook.  These  experts  are: 

DR.  FRANK  E.  SPAULDING 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  O. 

MISS  CATHERINE  T.  BRYCE  DR.  HUBER  GRAY  BUEHLER 

Assistant    Superintendent    of   Schools,  Cleveland,  O.  Headmaster,   The  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

each  of  whom  has  had  the  widest  experience  in  actual  classroom  work, 
supervision  and  textbook  making.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more 
admirable  union  of  ripe  scholarship  and  teaching  experience  than  the  work 
of  these  authors  represents.     The  textbook  is  the 

ALDINE  THIRD  LANGUAGE  BOOK 

LAMGUAGE^-GRAMMAR-COMPOSITIOM 
For  Grades  Seven  and  Bight  and  Junior  High  Schools 


NEWSON  &  COMPANY 


73  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 
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We  Welcome  a  New  Term 

ANOTHER  CHANCE 

Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  for  ELEMENTARY  GENERAL  SCIENCE 


HODGDON'S  BOOK  | 

fnniishes  suggestions  and  attractive  material.     It  is  now  recognised  as  a  Science  Wonder  g 

Book.    Is  thoroughly  approved  wherever  known.    To  examine  is  to  adopt.    Please  examine.  ^ 

THE  CAMPBELL  AND  HUGHES  ARITHMETICS  | 

interest  pupils,  satisfy  teachers,  and  produce  results  not  obtainable  so  easily  by  any  other  text.  § 

Try  it  out  and  you  will  agree.  Why  not  put  your  pupils  in  the  100 5(  class?  1 

PRICE'S  REGENTS'  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  | 

are  different,  and  recognised  as  helpful.    Send  in  your  order  early.  g 

THE  CHILDREN'S  METHOD  READERS  | 

Another  new,  beautiful  and  delightful  Children*s  Reading  Series.     Four  Books  are  now  E 

ready.    Suited  to  the  first  and  second  grades.    Give  your  pupils  every  chance.  g 

Send  your  orders  now.    Thank  you.  1 


I  HINDS,  HAYDEN  &  ELDREDGE,  Inc. 

I  JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL  for  New  York  State  1 1  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK  CITT 

IninHiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiMm^^^^^^ 


History  from  a  New  Viewpoint 


OUR  UNITED  STATES 


By  William  B.  GuitteaUj  Sup^inttndint  of  School i,  Toled&t  Ohio 

Written  in  the  light  of  recent  events  which  have  created  a  new 
atmosphere  for  the  study  of  our  national  life.  The  breaking  down  of 
old  prejudices  and  international  animosities  has  enabled  the  author  to 
restate  a  great  many  problems  in  our  history  from  a  new  viewpoint 

It  begins  by  showing  how  the  Old  World  forms  the  background  of 
our  early  American  history,  and  from  that  point  until  the  concluding 
chapters  on  the  World  War,  the  reaction  of  Europe  on  America  is 
never  lost  sight  of 

Ready  for  fall  use 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON        NEW    YORK        CHICAGO        SANFRANCISCO 
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A  NEW  BOOK 

Place's  Beginning  Latin 

By  FsRLEir  Oakland  Placb,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Syracuse  University. 
398  pages,  144  illustrations.     Five  full  pages  in  color. 


This  book  embodies  the  newest  approved  ideas  about  the 
teaching  of  first  year  Latin,  In  many  interesting  ways  it  makes 
the  study  of  Latin  an  intensive  study  of  English,  At  every  stage 
of  its  presentation  of  fundamentals  it  proves  to  the  pupil  that  the 
value  of  studying  Latin  is  the  help  it  gives  in  understanding  and 
using  the  English  language. 

Instead  of  giving  the  pupil  a  number  of  different 
things  in  each  lesson,  none  of  which  he  has  time  to 
learn  thoroughly,  this  book  presents  each  new  thing 
vividly,  thoroughly,  and  with  single  emphasis. 

It  introduces  each  point  of  Latin  syntax  by  a  clearly 
stated  reference  to  English  grammar- 
It  provides  numerous  exercises  on  the  Latin  deriva- 
tion of  English  words. 

It  shows  Roman  life  as  compared  with  the  life  of  to- 
day through  the  brief  yet  vivid  notes  on  Roman  his- 
tory, religion  and  culture. 


The  architectural  plan  of  Place's  Beginning  Latin 
makes  the  pupirs  progress  gradual  and  uniform. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 
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NOVEMBER,  1919 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARE  FOR  ALBANY  MEETING 

Members  of  Association  may  secure  one  and  one-third  fare  by  cutting  out 
and  presenting  the  following  "Identification  Certificate"  when  purchasing 
raihroad  ticket. 

Cut  on  this  line 


IDENTIFICATION  CERTIFICATE 


New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
November  24-26, 1919 


:19 

Ticket  Agent: 

This  certifies , is  a 

(Name  of  Person  to  whom  certificate  it  issued) 

member  of  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  and  is  entitled 

to  purchase _....  round-trip  ticket to  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  for  himself  (or  herself)  and  dependent  members  of  his  (or 
her)  family  at  the  reduced  fare  and  under  the  regulations  author- 
ized for  the  occasion  named  and  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions appearing  on  back  hereof. 


^/fc^*e&aA0Ui/t^ 


Secretary. 


Cut  on  this  line 


Round-trip  tickets  will  be  sold  at  one  and  one-third  fare  with  ntinimiiTw  of 
$1.00  for  the  round-trip  on  Identification  Certificates  applicable  for  members 
of  your  organization  and  dependent  members  of  their  families  only  and  tiie 
tickets  will  be  good  via  the  same  route  in  both  directions.Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 

Mttii 
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Tickets  will  be  sold  from  points  in  the  State  of  New  York  from  Novemb^ 
20  to  26  and  will  be  validated  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  ajfents  at  the  regular  ticket 
offices  of  the  line  over  which  ticket  reads  into  Albany,  N.  Y.,  from  November 
24  to  29  and  when  validated  tickets  will  be  good  for  retnm,  leaving  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  only  on  date  of  validation  and  passengers  must  reach  original  starting 
point  not  later  than  midnight  of  December  2, 1919. 

Members  must  present  and  surrender  Identification  Certificates  to  ticket 
agents  at  their  home  stations  insead  of  requesting  "Certificate  Plan"  cer- 
tificates. 

One  Identification  Certificate  will  suffice  for  each  member,  including  de- 
pendent members  of  his  or  her  family,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  furnish 
separate  certificates  for  dependent  members  of  the  family. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TICKET  AGENTS 

(1)  This  certificate  is  not  valid  unless  presented  on  one  of  the  authorized 
selling  dates  as  specified  in  tariffi. 

(2)  This  certificate  is  not  valid  unless  signed  in  ink  in  the  presence  of  ticket 
a^ent  in  space  provided  below  by  the  purchaser  whose  name  appears  on  face 
hereof. 

(3)  Ticket  a^ent  must  satisfy  himself  that  the  person  who  presento  this  cer- 
tificate is  entitled  to  the  reduced  fare  under  the  conditions  specified  in  tariflb  and 
herefn. 

(4)  Ticket  agents  will  be  governed  by  instructions  shown  in  tariffii. 

(5)  Ticket  agents  will  endorse  hereon  description  of  ticket  or  tickets  issued 
and  attach  this  certificate  to  report  to  Ticket  Auditor  as  authority. 


(SUaaCare  of  Porchuer) 

Insert  below  names  of  dependent  members  of  family  for  whom  excursion 
tickets  are  purchased,  £ivin^  relationship: 


Form ■•. 

Form Ho. 

Form Ho. 


Digitized  by 
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FINAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  SEVENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION  AND  AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS,  ALBANY,  N.  Y., 
NOVEMBER  24.  25,  26, 1919 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

RE  GI STR  ATI  O  N  Headquarters 
will  be  at  the  Education  Building, 
first  floor  near  main  entrance. 

The  annual  membership  fep  shall  be 
based  upon  annual  salaries  as  follows: 
Those  teachers  and  school  officers  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  $1,000  or  over  shall  pay 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50),  and 
all  others  seventy-five  cents  ($.75),  and 
this  sum  shall  include  a  subscription  to 
the  official  Journal  of  the  Association. 

It  is  very  important  that  all  teachers 
register  promptly  upon  their  arrival  in 
Albany,  pay  tiieir  membership  dues  and 
receive  a  programme.  Teachers  who  have 
paid  their  dues  and  received  their  mem- 
bership ticket  for  1919  in  advance  of  the 
meeting,  need  not  come  to  registration 
headquarters. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ad- 
mission to  all  entertainment  features  as 
well  as  to  the  meetings  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  strictly  by  presentation  of 
membership  card* 

There  will  be  no  registration  at  section 
meetings  as  it  is  necessary  to  handle  that 
all  at  one  point  in  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cations. 

Special  reduced  Railroad  Bates  of  a 
fare  and  one-third  has  been  granted  all 
members  attending  the  Albany  meet- 
ing. Be  sure  and  cut  ont  identtfication 
slip  in  this  Jonmal  and  present  to  agent 
when  purchasing  ticket. 

Delegates 

Duly  accredited  delegates  should  call 
at  headquarters  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  and  ascertain  if  their  credential 
cards  have  been  properly  placed  on  file 
with  the  secretary.  This  will  greatly  as- 
sist the  committee  on  credentials. 

Delegates  are  urged  to  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Assembly  of  Delegates,  as 
important  business  will  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. 


Chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the  var- 
ious sections  are  earnestly  requested  to 
secure  the  manuscripts  of  all  speakers 
before  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  if 
possible,  hand  them  to  the  secretary, 
Richard  A.  Searing,  before  leaving 
Albany.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Journal. 

Meeting  Places 

It  was  impracticable  at  the  time  this 
programme  was  printed  to  indicate  the 
meeting  places  of  the  various  sections. 
Cards  giving  the  location  of  all  meeting 
places  can  be  had  at  Registration  Head- 
quarters, Education  Building,  and  at 
Hotel  Headquarters,  The  Ten  Eyck. 

The  Hotel  Headquarters  will  be  at 
The  Ten  Eyck. 

House  of  Delegates 

There  will  be  three  meetings  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  Monday  afternoon 
at  3 :30  o'clock ;  Tuesday  morning  at  9 :30 
o'clock  and  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  ball 
room  of  the  Ten  Eyck  hotel,  top  floor* 

Business  of  great  importance  will 
come  before  the  House  and  all  Delegates 
are  urged  to  attend  promptly. 

Physical  Training  Demonstration, 
Albany  Public  Schools 

A  demonstration  of  the  different 
phases  and  development  of  the  physical 
training  work  in  the  Albany  public 
schools  will  be  given  in  the  Armory, 
Monday  afternoon  at  two  o'clock.  All 
members  of  the  Association  are  cordially 
invited  to  see  this  demonstration. 

During  the  session,  there  will  also  be 
in  the  Armory  an  exhibit  of  the  different 
t3rpes  of  work  done  by  the  public  schools, 
including  English,  kindergarten,  special 
classes,  vocational,  industrial  arts  and 
drawing." 
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Programmb 

I.  Music — "Indianola" — ^Hcnry 

High  School  Orchestra 

II.  Greeting Dr.  C  Edward  Jones, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

III.  (a)  Mass  Free  Arm  Exercises. 

(b)  Gathering    Peascods — An    English 
Country  Dance. 
High  School  Girls. 

IV.  (a)  Coming  Through  the  Rye. 

A  singing  game  to  the   old   fa- 
miliar ttme  to  which  steps  have 
been  set. 
(b)  Seven     Jumps — A     Danish     folk 
dance. 

Children    from     the    Third    and 
Fourth  Grades  of   Schools  Nos. 
1,  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  17,  21,  22  and 
24. 
V.  Mass  Response  Exeroses 

A  demonstration  of  a  daily,  class 
room,  gymnastic  lesson  given  for 
alertness  and  discipline. 
Children  from  the  Fifth  Grades  of 
Schools  Nos.  3,  7,  9,  10,  15,  20,  21, 
and  24. 
VL  (a)  Irish  Lilt 

(b)  Varsouvienne  —  A     Swedish     folk 
dance. 

Girls  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Grades  from  schools  with  gym- 
nasiums.    Schools  Nos.  4,  6,  12, 

14,  16,  and  18. 
VII.  Apparatus  Work 

A    demonstration    by    squads    under 
pupil  leadership. 
High  School  Boys. 
VIII.  (a)  Black      Nag  —  English      Country 
Dance.  ' 
Sweet      Kate  —  English      Country 
Dance. 

Girls  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Grade      Recreation      Qubs      of 
Schools  Nos.  2,  4,  5,   17,  20,  21 
and  24 
IX.  (a)  Mass  Wand  Exercises.  , 

(b)  Jack  Rabbit  Relay. 

Girls  and   Boys  of   the   Seventh 
and  Eighth  Grades  from  schools 
with  gymnasiums.     Schools  Nos. 
4,  6,  12.  14,  16  and  18. 
X.  (a)  Vanity  Schottische. 

(Original  dance  by  the  Director.) 

(b)  Tarantella An    old     Italian 

folk  dance  taking  its  name  from 
the  city  of  Tarentum. 
Girls    of    the    Sixth    Grades    of 
Schools  Nos.  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  12,  H 

15,  16  and  18. 

XL  SoNO— Star  Spangled  Banner 

By  the  Audience 

This  demonstration  is  an  expression  of  the 
daily  activities  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education.  The  activities  shown  may  be  seen 
at  any  time  in  any  school  during  the  school 
session.  It  is  also  an  expression  of  the 
splendid  co-operation  of  the  different  depart- 
ments within  the  school  system. 


GENERAL  MEETINGS 

Armory 

Monday  £venins»  November  24,  8  o'clock 

Quartette  —  The  Hampton  Institute 
Quartette. 

Address  of  Welcome — Mayor  James  R. 
Watt. 

Response — ^J.  S.  Wright,  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Address — ^Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Address — ^The  Glory  of  the  State  of 
New  York — ^John  Huston  Finley,  M. 
A.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Commissioner  of  Education, 
New  York  State. 

Tuesday  Evenins.  November  25,  8  o'ckxdL 

Address — Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  43rd  District,  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y. 

Address — Hon.  William  C.  Sprowl,  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania. 

Address — ^Thomas  E.  Finegan,  M.  A., 
Pd.  D.,  L.L.  D.,  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wednesday  Momingf  November  26, 
11  o'clock 

To  be  announced. 

,  ■• 

ASSEMBLY  OF  DELEGATES 

Ten  Eyck  Hotel— Top  Floor 

Monday,  November  24 3 :30  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  November  25 9:30  A.  M. 

Tuesday,  November  25 3  rOO  P.  M. 

CLASSICAL  SECTION 

President,  George  D.  Kellogg,  Union 
College,  Schenectady. 

Secretary,  Jared  W.  Schudder,  117 
Chestnut  St.,  Albany. 

Tuesday  Morning 

9:00 — Executive  Committee  Meeting. 
9 :30— Social  gathering  for  members  of 
the  Classical  Section. 

10:00— Latin  Salutatory— Prof.  Donald 
B.  Durham,  Hamilton  College. 
Latin  Response — Miss  Mabel  V.  Root, 
Catskill. 

10:15— President's  Address  —  Outlook 
for  a  Humanistic  Awakening  After 
the  War— Prof.  George  Dwight  Kel- 
logg, Union  College.  ^^^,^ 
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10:30 — Latin  in  the  Junior  High  School 
— Miss  L.  Antoinette  Johnson,  Mihie 
High  School,  Albany. 

11:00— Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Pompey — 
Prof.  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, New  York. 

11 :30— A  Note  on  Freedom — Prof.  John 
Ira  Bennett,  Union  College. 
Business. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

1:30 — Business  Meeting. 

1 :45— Address— The  Faith  That  Is  in 
Us — Prof.  Duane  Stuart,  Princeton 
University. 

2:15 — The  Classical  Reading  League — 
Prof.  Allan  P.  Ball,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

2 :45— Qassical  Associations  and  Their 
Work — Prof.  Charles  Knapp,  Bar- 
nard College. 

3:15 — The  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tions in  Latin — Prof.  Nelson  G.  Mc- 
Crea,  Columbia  University. 
Discussion. 

Wednesday  Morning 

9:00— Mr.  S.  Dwight  Arms,  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  will  speak  on 
topics  connected  with  the  Latin  Syl- 
labus, and  conduct  a  discussion. 

10:00— High  School  Science  and  High 
School  Classics — Prof.  John  Nicholas 
Vedder,  Professor  of  Thermodyna- 
mics, Union  College,  Schenectady. 

10 :20 — ^Adjournment. 

COMMERCIAL  SECTION 

President,  G.  M.  York,  State  College 
for  Teachers,  Albany. 

Secretary,  E.  S.  Hewes,  Hudson,  New 
York. 

Tuesday  Morning 

9:30— The  Value  of  Rhythmic  Drill  in 
the  Teaching  of  Typewriting— Charles 
J.  Hailes,  Instructor  in  Typewriting, 
Albany  High  School,  Albany. 

10:15— The  Relation  of  Commercial 
Education  to  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tional Movement — Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols, 
Assistant  Director  for  Commercial 
Education,  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

11:00— Service  Ideals  in  Business — ^Dr. 
Cheesman  A.  Herrick^  President  of 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Tuesday  Afternoon 

2:00— Method  of  Teaching  Shorthand, 
Past,  Present,  and  Future — Mr.  John 
R.  Gregg,  New  York  City. 

2:45 — Dovetailing  School  and  Busi- 
ness— Caroline  S.  Goss,  Director  of 
Vocational  Bureau  in  the  Commercial 
Department,  High  School,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 
Business  Meeting. 

ELOCUTION  SECTION 

President,  H.  M.  Tilroe,  Syracuse 
University;  Secretary,  George  C.  Wil- 
liams, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Monday  Evening 

7:30 — Meeting  of  the  Officers  and 
Board  of  Directors. 

Tuesday  Morning 

9 :00— Registration. 

9 : 1 5 — President's    Address — Professor 
Hugh  M.  Tilroe,  Syracuse  University. 
9 :3S — Greetings. 
9 :50 — ^Announcements. 

10:00 — Address — ^Art  and  Artifice  in 
Speech — Miss  Jane  Herendeen,  New 
York  City. 

10 :3a— Address* —  Speech  Elements — 
Mrs.  Anne  E.  Wolter,  New  York 
City. 

11:00— Address— Does  It  Pay?  —  Mr. 
John  P.  Silvernail,  Theological  Semin- 
ary, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

11 :30— Address — Impression  and  Ex- 
pression— Mr,  Horace  G.  McKean, 
Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

12  KX) — ^Bu^ness  Meeting. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

2 :00 — ^Address — Public  Speaking  in  the 
Public  Schools — Mr.  Earl  W.  Annibal, 
State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

2:20 — ^Address  —  Bolshevikism  and 
Manners — Miss  Henrietta  Prentiss, 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City. 

2:45— Recital— Miss  Ethel  M.  DeBeau, 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

3  KX) — Address — Reading — ^Its  Place  in 
the  New  Education — Mr.  Frederick  D. 
Losey,  New  York  City. 

3 :30 — ^Address — ^The  Curing  of  Speech 
Defects — (Speaker  to  be  announced.) 
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4:00 — (Subject    to    be    announced) — 

Mr.   Franklin   H.   Sargent,  American 

Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 
4:30 — (Subject     to     be     announced) — 

Rev.  J.  Woodman  Babbitt,  Newburgh, 

New  York. 
6:00  —  Get-together     Dinner,     Hotel 

Hampton. 

Wednesday  Morning 

9 :00 — Registration. 

9:15 — ^Address — The  Teacher's  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  Present  Crisis — Mr.  W. 
K.  Wickes,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

9:35 — Recital— Mr.  James  P.  Doyle, 
New  York  City;  Charlotte  Sulley 
Presby,  New  York  School  of  Expresr 
sion,  New  York  City ;  Miss  Alvina  C. 
Winkler,  Troy  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Frances 
Schirmer,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  J. 
Woodman  Babbitt,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.; 
Miss  Mabel  Rivers  Schuler,  New 
York  City;  Mrs.  Bertha  Pendexter 
Eldridge,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Miss 
Emma  S.  Condit,  New  York  City. 
10 :45— Adjournment  to  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association. 
12 :00— Business  Meeting  and  Adjourn- 
ment. 

ENGLISH  SECTION 

President,  Mr.  A.  B.  Sias,  West  High 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Richards,  Specialist  in  English, 
State  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

General  Programme  at  Boston  for  Monday 

and  Tuesday 

Monday  Morning 

Topic— The  Supervision  of  English 
Teaching. 

Monday  Afternoon 

President's  Address — Professor  Joseph 
M.  Thomas,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Address — Professor  Irving  Babbitt, 
Harvard  University. 
Address — Dr.  John  R.  Slater,  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester. 

Tuesday  Morning 

Topic — ^The  Relation  of  School  and  Col- 
lege English. 

Address — Professor  Henry  S.  Canby, 
Yale  University. 


Address — Miss  Emma  Breck,  University 
High  School,  Oakland.  Calif. 

Address — Professor  Horace  A.  Eaton, 
Syracuse  University. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

Section  Meeting — College  Section,  High 
School  Section,  Teachers  Training 
Section,  Extension  Section,  Library 
Section. 

Tuesday  Evening 

Banquet  —  Speaker  —  Professor  Bliss 
Perry,  Harvard  University. 

Note 

The  New  York  State  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English  meets  Monday  and 
Tuesday  with  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  in  Copley  Square, 
Boston. 

Wednesday  the  New  York  State  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  session  at  Albany. 

Albany  Programme  for  Wednesday 
Wednesday  Morning 

Joint  Session  with  Library  Section 
Library  Exhibit — Miss  Celia  H.  Hough- 
ton, Librarian,  Albany  High  School 

8 :3a— Address— Is  Your  High  School 
on  the  Map? — Miss  Mary  C.  Richard- 
son, State  Normal  School,  Genesee, 
New  York. 

9:00 — Address — New  Ideas  in  Debate 
Work — Mrs.  Benson  Beach  Caul,  Asr 
sistant  Librarian,  State  Library,  Al- 
bany. 

9 :30— Address  —  How  Can  English 
Teachers  Raise  the  Standard  of 
School  Libraries? — Miss  Marguerite 
Gomph,  Utica  Free  Academy. 

English  Session 

10 :00 — Address — Post-bellum  English — 
Dr.  John  R.  Slater,  University  of 
Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

10:30  — Address  —  The  best  Boston 
speaker  we  can  bring. 

11:00 — Adjournment  to  General  Meet- 
ing. 

Wednesday  Noon 

12:30 — English  Section  Luncheon. 

Wednesday  Afternoon 

2:00 — Business  Meeting — General  Re- 
port from  the  Boston  Meeting — ^Mr. 
E.  B.  RichardSj^l^gedal^^y^liah. 
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State  Department  of  Education,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

2 :30--Inspirational  Reports  on  the  Best 
Speeches  Delivered  at  the  Boston 
Meeting — Professor  Horace  A.  Eaton, 
Syracuse  University;  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Gaston,  Richmond  Hill  High  School, 
New  York  City ;  Mr.  A.  B,  Sias,  West 
High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

4KX>— Address— The  New  Year— Our 
New  President.  ' 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  AND  AMERICAN- 
IZATION SECTION 

President,  W.  C.  Smith,  State  Edu- 
cation Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
Secretary,  Charles  E.  Finch,  Washing- 
ton Junior  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Monday  Evening 

Americanization — Its  Meaning  and  Pur- 
pose for  Native  and  Foreign-born — 
Mr.  Allen  T.  Burns,  Director  of 
Americanization  Methods,  Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Tuesday  Morning 

Progress  Toward  a  One  Language 
State— Mr.  William  C.  Smith,  Super- 
visor of  Immigrant  Education. 

Better  Citizenship  in  New  York  State — 
Mr.  Merton  Sturges,  Chief  Examiner, 
Bureau  of  Immigration. 

Community  Organization — Mr.  Ward  C. 
Moon,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Poughkeepsie. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

Evening  Industrial  Classes  for  Men — 
Mr.  F.  H.  Wing,  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Evening  Vocational  Courses  for  Women 
— Miss  Eleanor  D.  Toaz,  Director  Vo- 
cational Education  for  Girls,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

The  Opportunity  for  Evening  Vocation- 
al Courses  in  the  Smaller  Community 
—Oakley    Furney,    State    Education 
Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Wednesday  Morning 

Miss  Sarah  Elkus,  Director  of  American- 
ization, New  York  City,  Presiding. 

Factory  Classes — Mr.  E.  B.  Merriam, 
Head  of  the  Educational  Work  for  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 


Home  Classes  for  Foreign-born  Women 
— Miss  Morrison. 

Exhibits  of  work. done  in  classes  of  for- 
eign-born men  and  women  and  ex- 
hibits of  foreign  art  and  handicraft 
will  be  shown  during  the  conference. 

FINE,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  HOUSEHOLD 
ARTS  SECTION 

General  Meeting 

President,  Harry  W.  Jacobs,   Super- 
visor, Art  Education,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

9:30  A.  M. 

(1)  The  Teacher  Training  Problem  for 

Vocational  Schools — ^A.  S.  Hur- 
rell.  Director,  Department  of  Vo- 
cational Education,  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

(2)  The  Continuation  School  Law — 

(a)  From  Standpoint  of  Local 
Organization. 

(b)  From  Standpoint  of  Train- 
ing Continuation  School 
Teachers. 

— Lewis  A.  Wilson,  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of 
Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(3)  The  Manufacturer's  View  Point  of 

Industrial  Art — M.  D.  C.  Craw- 
ford, Editor,  "Women's  Wear,** 
New  York  City. 

Industrial  Section 

Chairman,  Stewart  F.  Ball,  Director, 
Manual  Training,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

2:00  P.  M. 

(1)  The  Professional  Improvement  of 

the  Teacher— R.  H.  Rodgcrs, 
Specialist  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Albany,  N.  Y. 

(2)  The  Organization  of  Evening  In- 

dustrial Classes — ^Joseph  J.  Eaton, 
Director,  Industrial  Arts,  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y. 

(3)  Methods  of  Teaching— R.  M.  Stew- 

art, Cornell  University. 

(4)  Round  Table  Discussion — Conduct- 

ed by  Lewis  A.  Wilson,  Director, 
Division  of  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Art  Section 

Chairman,    Eunice    S.    Ferine,    State 
G>llege  for  Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

2:00  P.  M. 

(1)  Art  for  Use — Dr.  James  P.  Haney, 

Director  of  Art,  High  Schools, 
New  York  City. 

(2)  The  High   School   Poster  and   Its 

Function  in  Training  Public 
Taste— Ernest  W.  Watson,  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(3)  The  Funda,mental  Objective  of  Ele- 

mentary School  Art  Teaching — 
Amelia  B.  Sprague,  Buffalo  State 
Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(4)  The  Museum  and  Its  Part  in  Public 

Art  Education— F.  Allen  Whit- 
ing, Director,  Art  Museum,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Household  Arts  Section 
Chairman,  Marion  S.  Von  Liew,  New 
York  State  College   for  Teachers,   Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  November  25,  at 
2:30  o'clock 

(1)  Teaching   of    Homemaking   in   the 

Public  Schools  —  Miss  Fisher, 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(2)  The   Improvement   of   Teachers   in 

Service — Miss  Anna  M.  Coolcy, 
Professor  of  Household  Arts, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

(3)  Some  Practical  Methods  for  Teach- 

ing Nutrition — Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Van  Home,  Mechanics  Institute, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Wednesday  Morning,  9  o'clock 
I.  Clothing  Section— In  charge  of  Miss 
Cora  Binzell,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

1.  How  to  Teach  the  Clothing 
Budget— Miss  Alice  A.  Brig- 
ham,  New  York  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  Community  Garment 
Problem— Miss  Edith  M.  Sar- 
ver,  Supervisor  of  Household 
Arts,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

3.  The  Home  Project  in  Qothing 
—Miss  Eleanor  D.  Toaz.  Di- 
rector of  Home  Economics, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


II.  The  Foods  Section — ^In  charge  of 
Miss  Anna  M.  Leggett,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Elmira  College,  Elmira, 
New  York. 

1.  Teaching  Foods  on  a  Meal 
Basis — -Miss  Jessie  Long,  De- 
partment of  Household  Sci- 
ence and  Arts,  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  School  Lunch — ^Miss  May 
E.  Davis,  Instructor  in  Foods, 
High  School,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

3.  The  Home  Project  in  Foods- 

Miss  Marion  S.  Van  Liew, 
Head  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department,  New  York  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany, 
New  York. 

HISTORY  ASSOCIATION  SECTION 

President,  Edward  P.  Smith,  High 
School,  North  Tonawanda;  Secretary, 
Clarence  L.  Hewitt,  Central  Hi^ 
School,  Syracuse. 

Tuesday  Morning 

10 :00-r-Round  Table  on  Civics. 
Address — The  Teaching  of  Commun- 
ity Civics,  Professor  Edgar  W.  Ames, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Address — Dr.      Arthur     W.      Dunn, 
Bureau    of    Education,    Washington, 
D.  C. 
Discussion. 

11:00— Address— Professor  A.  W.  Ris- 
ley.  State  College  for  Teachers,  Al- 
bany. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

2 :00— Address— The  History  Teacher 
and  the  Status  Quo — Dr.  James  Sul- 
livan, State  Historian,  Albany. 

2 :45— Business  Session. 

3:00 — ^Address — The  Coming  of  In- 
dustrial Democracy — Dr.  Robert  M. 
McElroy,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 

HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCA- 
TION SECTION 

Meeting  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  State 

College  for  Teachers,  Westem  and 

Washington  Avenues 

November  25 

President,  Laurence  S.  Hill,  Director 

of  Physical  Education, 
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Secretary,  Edith  M.  Walker,  Head  of 
the   Department  of   Health   Education, 
State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Purposes 
The  purposes  of  this  association  is  to 

1.  Bring  together  the  forces  interested 
in  the  physical  welfare  of  school  chil- 
dren in  New  York  State. 

2.  Co-operate  with  all  the  Depart- 
ments or  Bureaus  of  this  state  interested 
in  the  Health  Education  of  school  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Encourage  the  application  of  known 
standards  of  health  care. 

4.  Experiment  in  the  field  of  school 
health  supervision. 

5.  Report  results  of  inquiries  along 
these  lines  for  the  enlightenment  of  those 
seeking  information. 

6.  Distribute  literature  bearing  on  the 
related  subjects  heretofore  mentioned. 

Special  Notice 

Regular  class  work  in  physical  train- 
ing may  be  seen  during  school  hours  on 
Monday  at  the  following, schools: 

School  No.  3,  18  Watervliet  Ave. 
West  Albany  Car. 

School  No.  8,  157  Madison  Ave. 
South  Pearl  St.  Car. 

School  No.  10,  N.  Lake  and  Central 
Aves.    West  Albany  Car. 

School  No.  11,  409  Madison  Ave.  Any 
car  over  Lark  St. 

School  No.  15,  Herkimer  and  Frank- 
lin Sts.    South  Pearl  St.  Car. 

School  No.  17,  Second  Ave.  and 
Stephen  St.    Second  Ave  Car. 

School  No.  20,  N.  Pearl  St.  and  Sec- 
ond St.    N.  Albany  Car. 

School  N0..2I,  666  Clinton  Ave.  West 
Albany  Car. 

Regular  gymnasium  work  may  be  seen 
during  school  hours  on  Monday  at  the 
following  schools: 

High  School  (Girls'  Classes)  West- 
em  and  Lake  Aves.    West  Albany  Car. 

School  No.  4,  Madison  Ave.  and  On- 
tario St.    Madison  Ave.  Car. 

School  No.  6,  105  Second  St.  Belt 
Line  or  Arbor  Hill  Car.  * 

School  No.  12,  Washington  Ave.  and 
Robin  St.    West  Albany  Car. 

School  No.  14,  70  Trinity  PI.  South 
Pearl  St.  Car. 

School  No.  16,  N.  Allen  St.  Pine 
Hills  Car. 


School  No.  18,  Hurlbut  St.    Delaware 
Avenue  Car. 

Tuesday,  Noveinber  25,  9:30  o'cloclc 

General      Topic — Some      Problems     in 

Health  Education. 
9:30 — Health  Examinations  in  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools — ^Dr. 
W.  S.  Small,  Expert  in  School  Hy- 
giene, Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Discussion    opened '  by    Dr.    W.    A. 
Howe,  State  Medical  Inspector. 

10:15— Standard  Efficiency  Tests  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools — 
Mr.  A.  E.  Metzdorf,  City  Recreation 
Secretary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Discussion  opened  by  Guerdon  Mes- 
ser.  Assistant  State  Inspector  of 
Physical  Training. 

10:45— The  Work  of  the  Public  Ath- 
letic League  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
— Dr.  William  Burdick,  Director  Pub- 
lic Athletic  League,  and  President 
American  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore,  Maryland. 

11:15— The  Part  the  Grade  Teacher 
Must  Play  in  the  Operation  of  a  Broad 
Health  Education  Programme — Mr. 
D.  J.  Kelly,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
General  Discussion. 

12:00 — Business  Meeting. 
Report  of  the  President.     Report  of 
the  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Election  of  Officers. 

12 :30 — Lunch  will  be  served  in  the  State 
College  Cafeteria. 

Tuesday,  1:30  o'clock 

1 :30— Health  Education— Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  Commissioner. 

2:00 — Roundtable  discussions  led  by 
experts  in  the  diffierent  phases  of 
health  education.  Leaders  will  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  other  speakers 
to  the  3  minute  rule. 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Leak,  Oral  Hygiene  In- 
spector, State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Cornell,  Physical  and  Men- 
tal Diag^nostician,  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Walter  Cobb,  Supervisor  of  Phys- 
ical Education,  State  Department  of 
Education.         Digitized  by  boogie 
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Miss  Bertha  McChesney,  R.  N.,  Su- 
pervising Nurse,  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Miss  Mary  G.  McCormick,  Supervisor 
Malnutrition  of  School  Children, 
State  Department  of  Education. 
Miss  Ruth  Norton,  State  Instructor 
of  Physical  Training. 
Miss  Eleanor  Gray,  Supervisor  of 
Special  Classes,  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Wood,  Chief  of  Divi- 
sion, School  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
State  Education  Department. 
Mr.  Herman  Norton,  Director  of 
Physical  Education,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
4KX) — Social  Hour  and  Folk  and  So- 
cial Dancing.  Delegates  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  Capitol  District  Physical 
Education  Society. 

Tuesday,  8: 1 5  o'clock,  State  Armory 

Demonstration  of  Physical  Training  by 
the  children  of  the  Albany  Public 
Schools. 

KINDERGARTEN  SECTION 

President,  Miss  Luella  A.  Palmer, 
New  York  City;  Secretary,  Miss  Mae 
B.  Higgons,  New  York  City. 

Tuesday  Morning 

9:30 — Demonstration  of  new  songs  and 
games — Miss  Mae  B.  Higgons,  New 
York  City. 

10:30— What  the  Kindergartner  Can  Do 
for  Americanization — Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Woodward,  State  Director  of 
Home  Instruction  of  Immigrant 
Women. 

11 :30 — Business  Session — ^Reports  are 
requested  from  all  sections  of  the 
state  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
forming  local  organizations,  the  num- 
ber of  members,  the  places  of  meet- 
ing, etc. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

2 :00 — Roundtables — 

(a)  Training    Teachers    and    Super- 

visors.   Leader,  Miss  Mary  Jean 
Miller,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Topics — State  Requirements  for 

Kindergartners. 
State  Kindergarten  Bill. 

(b)  Directors  and  Assistants 


Topic — How  Shall  Development 
be   Measured  in  the   Kinder- 
garten ? 
3:30 — Experiments  in  Early  Education 
— Illustrated     by     stereopticon — Miss 
Grace  B.  L.  Brown,  Teadiers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

LIBRARY  SECTION 

President,    Allen    Abbott,     Columbia 
University,  New  York  City;     Secretary, 
Mary  C.  Richardson,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  2:30  o'clock 

Problems  of  a  Small  High  School  li- 
brary— Florence  E.  Damon,  Assistant 
Librarian,  State  Normal  School, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Problems  of  a  Large  High  School  Li- 
brary— A  High  School  Librarian  from 
New  York  City  (to  be  announced 
later). 

How  You  May  Use  the  School  Libra- 
ries Division — Sarah  W.  Voug^ 
School  Libraries  Division,  Albany. 
New  York.' 

Business — Election  of  Officers. 

Joint  Session  of  the  English  and  Litefary 
Sections 

Wednesday  Morning,  8:30,to  10:00  o'clock 

Can  English  Teachers  Help  Raise  the 
Standard  of  High  School  Libraries? — 
Marguerite  Gomph,  English  Teacher, 
Utica  Free  Academy. 
Discussion. 

New  Ideas  in  Debate  Work — Mrs.  Ben- 
son H.  Paul,  State  Library,  Albany, 
New  York. 

Report  of  Conditions  in  Our  School  Li- 
braries in  New  York  State.     Results 
of  the  Standards  recently  sent  to  High 
School  Principals. 
A  Member  of  the  Library  Committee. 

MATHEMATICS  SECTION 

President,  E.  E.  Arnold,  State  Educa- 
tion Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Programme  to  be  announced. 

iJloDERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION 

Programme  of  the  Eleventh  Annaal 
Meeting,  November  25-26, 1919 

President,  J.  B.  E.  Jonas,  DeWitt 
Qinton  High  School,  New  York ;  Secre- 
tary, Arthur  G.  Host,  Troy  Hirfi^S^iooL 
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Sessions  will  begin  and  topics  will  be 
taken  up  at  the  times  indicated.  Prompt 
attendance  is  therefore  essential. 

Tuesday  Morning,  November  25 

9:30 — Minutes,  Appointment  of  Com- 
mittees. 
9:40 — Reports  of  President  and  Secre- 
tary. 
9:45 — Report  of  Committee  on  Sylla- 
bus—Dr.  William  R.  Price. 
9 :50 — Report  of  Committee  on  Texts — 
Professor  John  P.  Hoskins,  Princeton 
University.' 
9:55 — Report  on  Journal,  and  N.  E.  A. 
Making — Professor  A.  Busse,  Hunter 
College. 
10  KX) — Teaching  French   Pronunciation 
— Professor    Anna    Woods    Ballard, 
Teachers   College,   Columbia   Univer- 
sity. 

Discussion. 

The  Study  of  German ;  How  and  Why 
— Professor   Robert   H.    Fife,    Jr., 
Wesleyan  University,   Middletown, 
Conn. 
Discussion. 

The  Teaching  of  Spanish  and  Our 
Relations  with  Latin  America — 
Professor  J.  P.  Wickersham  Craw- 
ford, University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Military  Attache,  to  U.  S. 
Legation  at  Colombia,  South  Amer- 
ica. 
Discussion. 
12:30 — Adjournment  for  Luncheon. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

2:00 — Modern  Language  Study  as  Af- 
fected by  the  War — President  John  H. 
Denbigh,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Discussion. 

Good  and  Bad  Reasons  for  Studying 
Modern  Languages  in  School — Pro- 
fessor Calvin  Thomas,  Columbia 
University. 
Motive  and  Method  in  Modern  Lan- 
guage Teaching — ^A  Friendly  Crit- 
ique— Dean  Thomas  M.  Balliet, 
New  York  University. 
Discussion. 

General    Discussion — Speaker   limited 
to  five  minutes. 
4 :30— Roundtables    for    French,    Ger- 
man and  Spanish. 


French — Results  of  a  Questionnaire 
to  Teachers  of  French — Professor 
Charles     W.     Cabeen,     Syracuse 
University,  Leader. 
German — Critique  of  Regents  Ex- 
aminations. 
Spanish — ^Topics  and  speakers  to  be 
announced. 
6 :30 — Get-together   Dinner  —  Speakers 

to  be  announced. 
Wednesday  Morning,  November  26,  1919 

The  Outlook  for  Modern  Language  In- 
struction  After   the   War — Professor 
David     Snedden,     Teachers    College, 
Columbia  University.    To  be  read. 
Discussion. 
General  Discussion — Speakers  limited  to 

five  minutes. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 
Election  of  Officers  for  1919-1920. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Unfinished  Business. 
Adjournment. 
Leaders  in  Discussions  will  be — 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  Dr.  James 
Sullivan,  Dr.  William  R.  Price,  State 
Education  Department,  Albany.  Pro- 
fessors Bristol  and  Keniston  of  Cornell 
University,  Professors  Fahnestock  and 
Stroebe,  and  possibly  Whitney  of  Vas- 
sar ;  Professor  R.  W.  Moore,  of  Colgate 
University;  Misses  Eastman  and  Knox 
of  State  Education  Department,  Albany. 

MUSIC  SECTION 

President,  Miss  Emma  E.  Devendorf, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Morning 

General  Topic — The  Place  of  Music  in 
Education. 

8 :30 — Registration. 

9 :00— President's  Address— Miss  Em- 
ma E.  Devendorf,  Gloversville. 

9:15 — Greeting— Dr.  Abram  R.  Bru- 
bacher.  President  State  College  for 
Teachers,  Albany. 

9 :30— Paper— The  Relation  of  the  Col- 
lege to  Music — Prof.  William  H. 
Hoerrner,  Department  of  Music,  Col- 
gate University. 
10 :00— Paper— The  Relation  of  the 
Normal  School  to  the  Public  School, 
as  Applied  to  Music — Mrs.  Charlotte 
Waterman,  Music  Department,  Os- 
wego State  Normal  SchooloOQlC 
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10 :30— Paper— The  Present  and  Future 
of  High  School  Music — Miss  Anna 
G.  Judge,  Music  Department,  Wad- 
leigh  High  School,  New  York  City. 

11:00— Paper— The  Efficient  Supervisor 
— Mr.  Frank  M.  Smith,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Johnson  City. 

11 :30 — Business  Session. 
Luncheon. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

2 :00 — Paper — Instrumental  Music  in 
the  Public  Schools— Mr.  Charles  H. 
Miller,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Roches- 
ter. 

Violin   Classes — Mr.   David  E.   Mat- 
tern,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
School  Bands— Mr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
School   Orchestra— Dr.  Victor  L.   F. 
Rebmann,  Yonkers. 
3  KK)— Violin  Solos— Dr.  Victor  L.  F. 
Rebmann,  Yonkers. 
I.  (a)  Larghetto    from    the    Second 
Sonata  in  G,  op.  9,  Frank  E. 
Ward, 
(b)  American  Dance   (No.  2)   in 
E— Albert  Stoessel. 
IL  Five    Indian    Sketches,    op.    40 — 
Cecil  Burleigh. 
Legend. 

Over  Laughing  Waters. 
Sun  Dance. 
From  a  Wigwam. 
To  the  Warriors. 
3:15 — ^Address — Some  New  Phases  of 
Public   School   Music — Mrs.    Frances 
E.  Qark,  Camden,  N.  J. 
4. -00 — Lecture — The  Mission  of  Music 
— Dr.    J.    Stanley   Durkee,    President 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
SECTION 

President,  Granville  B.  Jeffers,  Train- 
ing School,  Schenectady;  Secretary, 
Mary  Wheeler,  Training  School,  Schen- 
ectady. 

Tuesday  Morning 

9:00 — Changing  Concepts — By  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  revision  of 
Course  of  Study  for  Normal  Schools. 

9:30 — Promotions  in  the  Practice 
Schools  as  determined  by  the  Use  of 
Standard  Tests  and  Educational 
Measurements — Miss  Anna  B.  Herrig, 


Supervisor  of  Practice,  New  Paltz 
Normal  School. 

10:00— The  Rural  Schools— Miss  Mabel 
Carney,  Rural  School  Specialist, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

10:45— What  Relation  Should  the  Var- 
ious Departments  of  the  Normal 
School  Maintain  Toward  the  Practice 
Department? — Laurence  H.  Van  den 
Berg,  Superintendent  Training  School 
Department,  Oswego  Normal  School 

11:15 — Group  Intelligence  Tests  in  the 
Schoolroom — Garry  C.  -Myers,  Cap- 
tain Sanitary  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

11:50 — Message  from  the  Library  De- 
partment. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

2:00  —  The  Teaching  of  English 
Through  Spelling— Mr.  John  B.  Ken- 
nedy, Batavia,  N.  Y. 

2 :30— Teaching  As  a  Profession — ^Dr. 
A.  R.  Brubacher,  President  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany, 
New  York. 

3:00— The  Newspaper  in  the  Qass 
Room — Professor  Burges  Johnson, 
Vassar  College. 

3 :30 — Election. 

PENMANSHIP  SECTION 

President,  Miss  Alice  E.  Benbow, 
Superintendent  of  Writing,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Miss  Maud  S.  Rich- 
ards, New  Paltz  Normal,  New  Paltz, 
New  York. 

Tuesday  Momini; 

Chairman,    Miss    Elizabeth    Landon, 

Superintendent  of  Writing,  Binghamton, 

New  York. 
Morning  Session  Devoted  to  Primary 

Writing. 

9:15 — The  Importance  of  Writing  in 
the  Primary  Curriculum — D.  J.  Kelly, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y. 
9:45— The  Practical  Use  of  Writing 
Scales  and  Measures — Miss  Carolyn 
E.  Morrison,  Principal  of  Hamilton 
School,  Schenectady. 

10:15-12.00— Institute  of  Primary  Writ- 
ing. 

1.  The    Aim    of    Primary   Writing- 
Miss  Phelps,  Newburjrfi,  N.  Y. 
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2.  The  Primary  Teacher's  Daily  Prep- 
aration in  Writing — ^Miss  Alma 
Dorst,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

3.  Progressive  Steps  in  Primary  Writ- 
ing— Miss  Edith  F.  Crane,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. 

4.  Round   Table   or   Question   Box — 

Conducted    by    Miss    Frances   M. 
Wallace,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

Afternoon  Session  will  be  devoted  to 
General  Writing  Problems. 

1 :30 — The  Normal  Schools  Preparation 

to  Meet  the  Superintendent's  Writing 

Requirements. — Mr.  H.  H.  DeGroat, 

Principal  of  Cortland  Normal  School. 

2 :00— Election  of  Officers. 

2 :3(>— Writing  in  the  High  School  Out- 
side of  the  Commercial  Department — 
Mr.  Hummer,  Principal  Binghamton 
High  School,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

RURAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

President,    Mark    B.    Furman,    East 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday  Morning 

9 :30— Address— Frank  B.  Gilbert,  B. 
A.,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

10:30— Address— State  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Fund  and  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association — Dr.  A.  R. 
Brubacher,  President  State  College  for 
Teachers,  Albany. 

11.1 5 — Discussion. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

2 :30 — Elementary  English  Syllabus — 
George  M.  Wiley,  M.  A.,  Acting  As- 
sistant Commissioner  for  Elementary 
Education,  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

3  :30 — The    Victrola  in    the    School — 
Demonstration  by  a  Representative. 
Election  of  Officers. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COUNCIL  OF  ELE- 

MENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

AND  TEACHERS  SECTION 

President,  Principal  Nathaniel  G. 
West,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Miss 
Mary  L.  Ludwig,  502  Hickory  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Tuesday  Morning 

9  KK) — ^Announcements. 
Address — Methods  of  Teaching  Hu- 
mane    Education — Mrs.     H.     Clay 
Preston,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State     Humane     Education     Com- 
mittee. 
Discussion. 
10:00 — Address — The    Necessity    of    a 
Constructive  Programme — George  M. 
Wiley,  Acting  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Elementary  Education,    State   of 
New  York. 
11:00 — Address — ^The  Teacher  and  the 
National    Life — ^Rush    Rhees,    D.  D., 
President  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 
Election  of  Officers. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

Grammar    Grade    Group — 7th   and   8th 

Grades — Principal    H.     D.     Rickard, 

Chairman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
2 :00 — ^Announcements. 

Address — ^What  Can  Be  Done  in 
Americanization  with  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grade  Classes — ^Adam  A. 
Walker,  Prof,  of  Economics  and 
Sociology,  State  Teachers  College. 
3 :00  —  Address  —  Oral    Expression — 

Miss    A.    Louise    Wiedman,    Albany, 

New  York. 

Demonstration- — Oral  Expression  in 
the  Seventh  Grade — Miss  Anna  L. 
Vavasour,  School  12,  Albany. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

Intermediate  Grade  Group — 4th,  5th  and 
6th  Grades — Principal  John  P.  Bruck, 
Chairman,  Buffalo. 
2 :00 — Announcements. 
Address — The  Socialized  Recitation — 
W.  Howard  Pillsbury,  Professor  of 
School    Administration,    University 
of  Buffalo. 
3:00 — Demonstration — A  Visual  Meth- 
od   of    Teaching    the    Geography    of 
South  America — ^Alfred  W.  Abrams, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Visual  In- 
struction,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 
Election  of  Officers. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

Primary  Grade  Group — 1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
Grades — !Miss  Carolyn  N.  Lawrence, 
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Chairman,     Supervisor     of     Primary 
Work,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
2 :00 — Announcements. 
Address — Essential  Viewpoints  in  the 

Teaching    of     Primary     Reading — 

Principal  W.  E.  Hawley,  School  23, 

Rochester. 
3:00 — Demonstration  Lesson  in  Third 
Grade  Reading — Miss  Rena  A.  Weld- 
er, School  9,  Rochester. 
Pupils   from  Miss  Menahan's  Grade, 

School  No.  16,  Albany. 
Election  of  Officers. 

SCIENCE  SECTION OFTHE  NEW  YORK 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

AND  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCIENCE 

TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION 

Presidents,  B.  O.  Burgin,  Albany  High 
School,  Albany;  H.  A.  Carpenter,  West 
High  School,  Rochester.  Secretaries,  H. 
H.  Van  Cott,  Schenectady  High  School, 
Schenectady;  E.  E.  Ford,  West  High 
School,  Rochester. 

Monday  Afternoon 

Registration. 

Monday  Evening 

(Following  the  General  Session  of  the 

State  Teachers'  Association.) 

Meeting  of  the  Councils  of  the  Science 
Section  and  the  State  Science  Teach- 
ers' Association.  Place  of  meeting  to 
be  announced  later. 

Tuesday  Morning 

General  Session — Room  317,  Education 
Building. 

9:00 — Report  of  Joint  Committee  on 
Affiliation — Chairmen,  C.  F.  Hale, 
State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany, 
for  the  Science  Section  and  R.  C. 
Gibbs,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  for 
the  State  Science  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Announcements   and   Appointment  of 
Committees. 

9 :45 — ^Address  —  The  Hydronitrogens 
and  the  Pernitrides — Dr.  A.  W. 
Browne,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
10 :45 — Report  of  Committee  on  General 
Science — Harry  A.  Carpenter,  West 
High  School,  Rochester,  Chairman. 
Discussion  of  the  Report  led  by  Frank 
P.  Huested,  High  School,  Albany. 


1 1 :30 — Meeting  of  the  two  Councils  ta 
discuss  and  take  action  on  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Affiliation. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

General  Session — Room  317. 
2:00 — Business  Meeting — 
Reports. 

General  Action  on  Affiliation. 
Election' of  Officers. 
Division  Meetings. 

Division    A,     Physics    and    Chemistry, 

Room  317 

Frank    P.    Huested,    Chairman,     High 

School,  Albany 

2:45 — Business  Meeting  and  Appoint- 
ment of  Nomination  Committee. 

3:00 — Address  —  Efforts  to  Devise 
Tests  in  Science — Dr.  Otis  W.  Cald- 
well, Director  of  Lincoln  School, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York. 

3 :45 — Discussion  of  the  above  Address. 

4:00 — Address — Principles  of  Electro 
Magnetic  Radiations — Dr.  Ernest  J. 
Berg,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, Union  College,  Schenectady. 

4:45 — Report  of  Nominating  Commit- 
tee and  Election  of  Chairman  for  1920. 

Division  B,  Biology,  Room  303 
Mrs.  Roberta  Parke,  Chairman,  Masten 
Park  High  School,  Buffalo. 

2:45 — Business  Meeting  and  Appoint- 
ment of  Nominating  Committee. 

3 :00 — Address — Biology  and  the  School 
Programme — Dr.  James  G.  Needham, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

3 :45 — Discussion  of  the  above  address. 

4:00_Round  Table  conducted  by  Mr. 
Arthur  G.  Clement,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Albany. 

4 :45 — ^Report  of  Nominating  Committee 
and  Election  of  Chairman  for  1920. 

Division  C,  Earth  Science,  to  meet  with 

Division  A,  Physics  and  Chemistry 

Melvin  E.  Coon,  Chairman,  West  High 

School,  Rochester 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  SECTION 

President,  Superintendent  Charles  S. 
Williams,  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Secretary, 
Superintendent  A.  J.  Merrell,  Geneva, 
New  York.       Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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Tuesday  Morning 

9:30 — Shortage    of    Teachers:    Causes 
and  Remedies — Superintendent  Asher 
J.  Jacoby,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Superintendent      Ward      C.      Moon, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
10:15— The  Next  Step  in  High  School 
Library  Work — Miss  Mary  C.  Rich- 
ardson, Geneseo  State  Normal  School. 
10:30— The  Smith-Hughes  Act— Super- 
intendent Arvie  Eldred,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Superintendent  George  J.  Dann,  One- 
onta,  N.  Y. 
11:1 5 — Physical    Education — W.    Fow- 
ler Bucke,  Ph.D. 

Department  of   Education  and   Prac- 
tice, Geneseo  Normal  School. 
Supt.  A.  J.  Merrell,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

SUBNORMAL  AND  BACKWARD 
CHILDREN  SECTION 

President,  A.  Leila  Martin,  Director, 
Child  Study  Department,  Rochester; 
Secretary,  Mary  T.  Walsh,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Special  Classes,  Roch- 
ester. 

Tuesday  Morning 

9 :30— The  New  State  Law  Relating  to 
Retardation  of  Public  School  Chil- 
dren and  Its  Application  (Chap.  20B) 
—Dr.  W.  B.  Cornell,  State  Physical 
and  Mental  Diagnostician,  Albany, 
New  York. 

Discussion   to   be   opened   by   Super- 
intendent F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca. 
10 :00— Special  Disabilities  Which  Con- 
tribute    to     Retardation     in     School 
Status — Dr.   Leta   Hollingworth,   Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York. 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Flora  E. 
Otis,  Oswego  Normal. 
10:30— The   Work   of   the   New   York 
Commission  for  ^lental  Defectives — 
Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  Chairman  of  the 
State    Commission    for    Mental    De- 
fectives, New  York  City. 
11:00 — Industrial    Careers    of    Former 
Pupils   of   Ungraded   Classes — Elizs^- 
beth  E.  Farrell,  Inspector,  Ungraded 
Classes,  New  York  City. 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Miss  Han- 
nah Walker,  Director,  Special  Class- 
es, Albany;  Miss  Lauretta  Stanton, 
Director,  Special  Classes,  Buffalo. 


11 :30 — (Topic  to  be  announced  later) — 
Dr.  Truman  L.  Kelley,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

1 :45 — Business  Session. 

2:00 — The  Extent  and  Influence  of 
Malnutrition  Among  School  Children 
—Mary  G.  McCormick,  Expert  on 
Nutritional  Condition  of  Children,  Al- 
bany. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Howe,  State  Medical  In- 
spector, Albany. 

2:30— The  Recognition  and  Study  of 
Neurotic  Symptoms  in  Children — Dr. 
Buford  Johnson,  Psychologist,  Bureau 
of  Educational  Experiments,  New 
York  City. 

3:00 — Recommendations  to  Regents  by 
Educational  Congress  Regarding  the 
Training  of  Atypical  Children — Dr. 
Louis  A.  Pechstein,  Psychologist,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ItififiriririrififHifif'k'kirlfi^ 

k  * 

*  CARRY  ONI  * 

*  • 

-k  Unele  Sam  is  releasing  from  it 
if  his  service  the  men  who  went  k 
it  "over  there"  to  free  the  world   • 

*  from  autocracy.     Thousands  of  • 

*  soldiers  are  daily  receiving  k 
if  their  honorable  discharges.  They  if 
if  pocket  their  pay,  bid  fareweU  to  if 
if  their  comrades  and  sally  fortb —  if 
if  civilians.  if 
it  There  is  one  army,  however,  if 
if  which  mnst  not  be  demobilized,  if 
if  That  is  the  army  of  War  Savings  if 
if  Stamps  buyers.  More  recruits  ^ 
it  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  cam-  ^ 
if  paign  of  readjustment  which  i 
it  follows  the  signing  of  the  armis-  ^ 
-v  tice.  a 
It  The  army  of  fighters  has  if 
if  achieved  its  purpose.  if 
if  The  army  of  savers  must  re-  if 
it  main  in  "action.**  if 
if  "Carry  on'*  to  a  lasting  peace  if 
if  nnder  the  banner  of  W.  8.  S  t       k 

*  * 
ifififkifififififkififififififk 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS' 
RETIREMENT  FUND 

Commuiiication  from  the  State  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Teacheis' 
Association  on  Teachers'  Pensions 


To  the  Teachers  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

THE  Committee  on  Teachers'  Pen- 
sions presented  in  the  October  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  a  preliminary 
report  on  the  proposed  retirement  plan. 
Since  that  report  certain  inquiries  re- 
garding the  status  of  the  existing  retire- 
ment fund  have  been  received  from 
teachers  who  were  not  familiar  with  its 
condition.  For  the  benefit  of  such  teach- 
ers, the  committee  is  presenting  a  letter 
from  its  actuary  which  was  written  in  re- 
ply to  a  request  for  his  opinion  as  to  the 
solvency  of  the  present  fund.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  had  a  valuation  made  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  existing 
fund  because  its  unsound  financial  condi- 
tion was  believed  to  be  generally  known. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  R.  Brubacher,  Chairman, 
Ray  p.  Snyder, 
Ada  M.  Baker, 

Committee  on  Pensions. 
Dr.  a.  R.  Brubacher,  Chairman  Pen- 
sion  Committee,    New   York    State 
Teachers'  Association,  Albany,  New 
York. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  inquiry  of  your  committee  regard- 
ing the  adequacy  of  the  provisions  under 
which  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Fund  now  operates  and  the 
financial  condition  of  that  fund  has  been 
received. 

After  reviewing  the  provisions  of  the 
law  which  governs  the  operation  of  the 
fund,  it  is  evident  that  the  system  was 
established  without  regard  for  certain 
scientific  principles  which  experience  has 
proved  must  be  observed  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  permanence  of  a  retirement 
fund.  These  principles  have  been  neg- 
lected in  many  of  the  retirement  systems 
of  the  country  because  their  importance 
has  not  been  understood.  In  fact.  New 
York  state  had  many  seemingly  good 
precedents  upon  which  it  based  its  plan. 
But  a  large  number  of  the  retirement 
systems  which  then  appeared  so  sound  in 
organization  and  so  successful  in  opera- 


tion have  since  been  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations  and  have  been  forced  to  re- 
organize or  discontinue  operations.  Of 
those  which  have  been  forced  to  reorgan- 
ize, the  Teachers*  Retirement  Fimd  of 
New  York  city  is  a  notable  example.  The 
history  of  this  fund  and  similar  systems 
after  which  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers' Retirement  Fund  was  modelled 
shows  that  the  time  is  imminent  when 
either  teache»rs  will  be  compelled  to  fore- 
go part  or  all  of  their  expected  benefits, 
or  the  state  will  be  called  upon  to  shoul- 
der an  unforeseen  and  heavy  financial 
burden. 

I  have  not,  as  you  know,  been  able  to 
make  an  actuarial  investigation  and 
valuation  of  the  plan.  However,  I  feel 
sure  that  under  no  circumstances  can  it 
be  said  that  the  law  guarantees  the  fi- 
nancial soundness  of  the  system,  because, 
although  the  law  permits  the  state  to 
make  up  deficits  in  the  fund,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  it  will  do  so.  The  as- 
sistance of  the  state,  if  needed,  should  be 
given  now  before  a  huge  deficit  is  ac- 
cumulated, rather  than  deferred  until  an 
embarrassing  financial  situation  arises 
and  some  future  legislature  is  called  up- 
on to  make  up  benefits  which  were 
promised  in  the  past,  but  for  which  no 
appropriation  was  made.  Similar  con- 
ditions in  other  funds  have  eventually  led 
either  to  costly  reorganization  or  to  com- 
plete failure. 

In  the  law  there  are  a  number  of 
fundamental  requirements  of  sound  pen- 
sion fund  financing  which  are  disre- 
garded. 

Soundness  of  System  Not  Guar- 
anteed. 

Under  the  law,  benefits  of  half  salary 
are  provided  to  teachers  who  fulfill  the 
retirement  provisions.  To  provide  these 
benefits,  teachers  are  required  to  con- 
tribute 1%  of  their  salaries  and  a  like 
amount  is  contributed  by  cities  and  towns 
in  their  behalf.  When  these  contribu- 
tion rates  were  adopted,  there  were  no 
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calculations  made  as  to  what  part  of  the 
benefit  they  would  cover,  and  since  the 
fund  was  established,  this  question  has 
not  been  investigated,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  law  authorizing  that  such  in- 
vestigation be  made. 

For  example,  there  are  now  approxi- 
mately 24,482  teachers  in  the  state  who 
are  members  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund.  Of  these,  a  certain  number  are 
going  to  remain  in  service  until  age  60 
and  are  going  to  draw  annuities  until 
death.  By  actuarial  methods,  the  total 
amount  by  the  probable  benefits  payable 
to  these  teachers  may  be  computed,  but 
because  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law 
requiring  that  the  probable  cost  of  these 
annuities  be  ascertained,  no  one  knows 
whether  the  contributions  of  state  and 
teachers  are  going  to  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide these  annuities,  and  if  not  sufficient, 
how  far  short  they  may  fall. 

Furthermore,  when  a  new  teacher  is 
added  to  the  fund,  the  liability  of  the 
fund  is  increased  on  account  of  his  prob- 
able participation  in  the  benefits  of  the 
fund.  How  much  a  new  teacher  adds  to 
the  liability  of  the  fund,  how  far  the  con- 
tributions of  the  teacher  and  the  state  on 
his  behalf  go  toward  providing  for  his 
benefits  are  questions  which  the  law  does 
not  require  be  answered. 

When  no  relation  of  equality  between 
benefits  and  contributions  is  required  by 
a  retirement  law,  usually  the  contribu- 
tions are  far  from  sufficient  to  provide 
the  benefits,  and  the  fund  is  bound  to 
reach  a  state  when  benefits  must  be  cur- 
tailed or  discontinued,  or  additional  con- 
tributions secured.  In  fact  when  no 
knowledge  is  had  of  cost  of  benefits 
promised  or  contributions  required,  a  re- 
tirement system  may  be  well  compared  to 
an  insurance  company  which  is  attempt- 
ing to  operate  on  a  solvent  basis  without 
knowing  what  amounts  will  probably  be 
paid  in  benefits  to  people  already  insured, 
what  premiums  should  be  charged  to  new 
people  insured,  and  whether  the  pre- 
miums which  are  being  collected  are  in 
any  way  adequate  to  provide  the  bene- 
fits for  which  they  are  paid. 

Evidences  of  Weakness. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  financial  basis  of 


pension  systems  and  other  benefit  plans 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  benefits  under 
such  plans  are  payable  in  the  future 
while  the  contributions  which  are  being 
collected  for  such  benefits  are  payable  at 
the  present  time.  For  example,  the  bene- 
fits which  are  payable  to  the  present 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers' Fund  will  be  payable  for  perhaps  50 
years  in  the  future,  whereas  the  contri- 
butions payable  by  them  will  be  collected 
while  they  are  in  active  service.  For  this 
reason,  the  annual  statement  of  a  retire- 
ment system  showing  the  amount  of  the 
funds  in  hand  and  the  annual  payments 
due  to  annuities  cannot  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  solvency  of  the  fund. 

For  example,  the  system  is  paying 
about  $236,459  annually  in  annuities. 
The  funds  in  hand  are  approximately 
$1,093,995.  From  these  statements,  one 
might  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  fund 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  However, 
a  valuation  of  the  annuities  payable  to 
present  annuitants  shows  that  to  continue 
the  payment  of  these  annuities,  approxi- 
mately $2,363,600  will  be  required.  De- 
ducting from  this  amount  the  funds  in 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  $1,269,605  is  re- 
quired in  addition  to  the  funds  in  hand 
to  continue  present  annuities.  In  other 
words,  there  is  now  a  deficiency  in  the 
fund  of  $1,269,605  on  account  of  an- 
nuitants alone  and  if  the  fund  continues 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  contributions  of 
present  teachers  and  of  the  state  and 
local  districts  in  behalf  of  present  teach- 
ers will  be  required  to  pay  present  an- 
nuities alone.  There  are  no  funds  being 
set  aside  to  provide  for  teachers  who  are 
now  making  contributions,  and  they 
therefore  have  no  assurance  that  they 
will  receive  benefits. 

Provisions  Tending  to  Increase 
Liabilities. 

Although  the  absence  of  proper  pro- 
visions for  financing  the  plan  constitute 
the  chief  defects  in  the  system,  there  are 
certain  provisions  of  the  law  which  of 
themselves  tend  to  permit  unlimited 
liabilities  to  accrue  without  providing 
funds  for  meeting  them.  For  example, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  fund,  teach- 
ers are  allowed  to  take  credit  for  past 
service  without  adequate  provision  being 
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made  by  the  teachers  themselves>  or  by 
the  districts  in  their  behalf  for  the  liabil- 
ity added  to  the  fund.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
teacher  entering  the  service  with  ten 
years  prior  service  to  his  credit  is  nearer 
eligibility  for  retirement  than  the  teacher 
who  enters  the  system  whith  no  years  of 
service  to  his  credit,  yet  both  teachers 
make  the  same  percentage  contribution  to 
the  fund  and  no  provision  is  made  for 
additional  contributions  on  account  of 
the  teacher's  prior  creditable  service. 

Conclusions  from  Study  of  New 
York  City  Fund. 

There  are  countless  illustrations  which 
I  might  take  from  the  history  of  pension 
systems  in  this  country  to  bear  out  my 
opinion  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
best  known  cases  of  a  retirement  plan  at- 
tempting to  operate  with  provisions  for 
financing  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
New  York  State  Fund,  is  that  of  the 
New  York  City  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund. 

Judging  from  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  fund,  I  should  say  that 
the  benefits  promised  under  the  state 
fund  are  going  to  cost  approximately 
more  than  three  times  the  amounts  which 
are  being  paid  by  teachers  and  local  dis- 
tricts and  cities  together.  In  other  words, 
unless  additional  funds  are  secured  for 
the  present  system,  the  time  will  come 
when  teachers  can  receive  only  a  small 
part  of  every  dollar  that  they  have  expect- 
ed. The  number  of  annuitants  will  stead- 
ily increase,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  the  contributions  of  present  teachers 
and  the  contribution  of  the  state  on  their 
behalf  will  be  completely  absorbed.  To 
continue  the  fund,  the  state  will  then 
have  to  make  provision  for  the  retired 
teachers  who  are  dependent  upon  their 
pensions  and  for  the  entire  number  of 
active  teachers  who  have  been  forced  to 
contribute  to  a  system  which  has  proved 
to  be  unsound.  New  York  city  did  not 
do  this,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
it  will  be  done  for  the  state  teachers. 

Contributions  of  Individual  Teacher 
Not  Properly  Safeguarded. 

In  addition  to  the  main  financial  pro- 
visions   of    the   law,    there    are    certain 


minor  provisions  which  may  not  be  con- 
sidered exactly  equitable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual  teacher.  All 
teachers'  contributions  are  placed  to- 
gether in  one  fund,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
contributions  of  younger  teachers  for  the 
benefit  of  older  teachers.  For  example, 
a  part  of  the  funds  in  hand  have  been 
contributed  by  present  teachers,  but  there 
is  no  provision  in  the  law  to  prevent  thfe 
use  of  these  in  the  payments  of  an- 
nuities to  present  annuitants.  For  this 
reason,  teachers  may  never  be  assured  of 
receiving  full  return  in  value  for  the 
amounts  which  they  have  contributed. 

An  additional  cause  for  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
teacher  now  in  service,  is  that  his  benefit 
is,  from  all  indications,  not  being  ade- 
quately provided  for  by  present  taxpay- 
ers. Therefore,  provision  for  it  will  be 
left  for  the  next  generation  of  taxpayers 
who  may  not  be  so  interested  in  assuring 
the  teacher  of  his  benefit  as  the  present 
body  of  taxpayers  who  are  receiving  the 
benefit  of  the  teacher's  s^ervices.  In  other 
words,  the  present  taxpayers  are  not 
paying  contributions  sufficient  in  addition 
to  what  teachers  are  contributing  to  pro- 
vide for  the  present  scale  of  benefits,  and 
the  deficiency  is  being  left  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  next  generation  of  taxpayers, 
if  provided  at  all. 

Support  of  Public  Not  Justified. 

From  the  viewpoint,  of  the  public,  the 
provisions  of  the  law  may  not  be  con- 
sidered such  as  to  justify  its  support. 
The  public  has  never  been  informed  of 
its  probable  liabilities  under  the  fund, 
either  at  the  time  it  was  established,  or  at 
any  other  time.  A  financial  organization 
which  is  not  safeguarded  with  the  ordi- 
nary provisions  for  solvency  which  are 
placed  upon  an  insurance  company  or  a 
bank  in  the  state  cannot  be  reasonably 
recommended  to  the  public  for  its  sup- 
port. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  intimate  that  the  State  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Fund  Board,  or  any  of  its  em- 
ployees is  responsible  for  the  existing  fi- 
nancial status  of  the  fund,  because  ap- 
parently  it  is  the   result  of    conditions 
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over  which  they  have  no  control.  They 
have  been  very  helpful  to  me  in  my  wprk 
for  your  committee  in  connection  with 
the  new  plan,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
they  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  No  one  can  tell  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  fund  without  first  making 
an  actuarial  valuation.  However,  from 
present  indications,  I  feel  very  sure  that 
an  actuarial  valuation  would  corroborate 


my  statement  that  the  contributions  are 
far  from  sufficient  to  provide  the  prom- 
ised benefits,  and  that  sooner  or  later 
complete  reorganization  will  be  required 
if  the  fund  is  to  be  continued. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  B.  Buck, 

Actuary. 
New  York,  Oct.  21,  1919. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  TENURE  AND  COMPULSORY 
SALARY  INCREMENT  LAWS 

F.  D.  Boynton,  Superintendents'  Council,  Troy,  October  15,  1919 


OUR  president  has  charged  me  with 
the  responsibility  of  discussing 
at  this  time  this  important  ques- 
tion ;  but  before  I  begin,  I  wish  to  pause 
a  moment  before  the  shrine  of  American 
Liberty  and  look  upon  the  High  Priest- 
ess of  Freedom  and  leave  a  humble  trib- 
ute to  each. 

The  American  public  school  is  the  bul- 
wark, the  strong  tower  of  defense  of 
American  institutions  and  laws.  Here 
they  stand  in  every  city  and  village,  in 
every  hamlet  and  country-side,  the  un- 
questioned symbol  of  democracy,  a 
proclamation  of  the  right  of  the  people 
to  rule.  This  huge  trust  of  all  the  people, 
this  bit  of  sensible  socialism,  is  a  declar- 
ation of  liberty  under  law,  the  cement 
which  secures  the  solidarity  of  the  social 
fabric  of  this  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave.  Fifty  thousand  white 
crosses  in  France  bear  silent  and  elo- 
quent tribute  that  the  women  school 
teachers  of  this  country  have  not  made 
men  effeminate  by  their  teaching.  These 
and  those  who  caught  from  their  failing 
hands  the  torch  to  hold  it  high  have 
settled  for  generations  that  these  Vestal 
Virgins  have  kept  alive  the  sacred  fires 
of  patriotism  in  the  hearts'of  our  youth. 
The  hope  for  the  future  of  this  country 
lies  in  the  fact  that  our  youth  are  headed 
toward  the  open  door  of  the  American 
public  school,  and  that  there  they  are  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  American 
public  school  teacher,  the.  highest  type 
of  womanhood  to  be  found  anywhere. 
There  is  no  more  danger  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  fine  women  teachers  going 
to  sleep  on  their  jobs  than  there  is  that 


the  fires  of  motherhood  will  die  out. 
With  this  great  majority,  our  task  is  one 
of  sympathetic  encouragement,  assisting 
these  master  craftsmen  in  their  work  of 
constructing  human  character  into  tem- 
ples made  after  the  image  of  God.  Our 
severer  measures  in  the  administration 
of  these  laws  will  be  reserved  for  the 
few  who  have  been  misguided  in  the 
choice  of  a  profession.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  what  the  Master  meant 
when  he  answered  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  ever  put  to  him  by  taking  a  lit- 
tle child  and  standing  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  questioners,  saying:  Of  such,  and 
later  added,  woe  unto  him  who  shall  of- 
fend one  of  these  little  ones?  Well,  if 
you  haven't  your  splendid  teacher-moth- 
ers have  and  they  by  their  works  will 
make  your  task  with  the  visionless  easier. 
There  is  no  single  problem  with  which 
a  community  has  to  deal  that  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  educating  its  children. 
Professor  Hanus  says  that  the  people 
want  good  schools,  but  they  don't  know 
what  good  schools  are.  And  so,  through 
their  representatives  they  enact  laws 
which  are  calculated  to  give  the  people 
good  schools.  In  this  state,  these  laws 
•provide  for  a  system  of  teacher  training, 
for  the  selection  of  local  school  officers 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  locally 
producing  good  schools.  One  of  the 
duties  of  these  officers  in  cities  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  superintendent  as  the  ex- 
pert to  advise  his  board  upon  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  good  schools  for  his  com- 
munity. To  safeguard  the  public  and  to 
make    good    schools^,^|g^p^|^f5ltgoil<Ae 
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state  determines  his  qualifications  and 
those  of  his  teachers,  prescribes  his 
duties,  defines  his  responsibilities  and 
safeguards  him  in  the  effective  and  com- 
petent discharge  of  the  same.  The  laws 
securing  permanent  tenure  and  providing 
compulsory  increments  of  salary  for 
teachers  are  instances  of  this  effort  of 
the  people  to  secure  good  schools  by 
legislation,  and  to  my  mind  there  is  no 
question  that  properly  administered  they 
will  tend  in  that  direction.  But  I  sup- 
pose every  superintendent  in  the  state  is 
at  this  moment  acutely  aware  of  the  .dan- 
ger that  threatens  the  schools  from  the 
effects  of  these  powerful  bromides  unless 
something  is  done  to  cut  out  the  dead 
wood  now  in  the  system  and  to  prevent 
its  accumulation  in  the  future. 

In  response  to  a  circular  letter  upon 
this  topic,  forty-three  superintendents 
submit  the  following  specific  suggestions 
for  overcoming  any  discovered  tenden- 
cies of  sleeping  sickness  resulting  from 
these  laws : 

1.  Better  basal  training  is  empha- 
sized. 

2.  Better  salaries  for  better  training. 

3.  More  careful  selection  of  candi- 
dates. 

4.  Closer  grading  of  teachers  and 
higher  standards  required  as  to  re- 
sults during  the  probationary  pe- 
riod. 

5.  The  free  use  of  recognized  stand- 
ards tests  as  one  of  the  means  of 
determining  "efficient  and  com- 
petent service." 

6.  Definite  written  reports  at  regular 
intervals  from  supervisors  and 
principals. 

7.  The  appointment  of  a  general 
supervisor  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing, grading,  and  otherwise 
assisting  special  supervisors  of* 
music,  drawing,  etc.,  in  establish- 
ing "effective  and  competent  ser- 
vice." 

8.  Working  out  after  each  regents 
examination  the  relative  standing 
of  one  department  with  another 
and  with  one  teacher  with  another 
and  of  the  whole  school,  and  ac- 
quaint each  teacher  with  the  same 
as  one  means  of  determining  the 


"efficient  and  competent  service" 
of  high  school  teachers. 
9.  Hold  grade  institutes  in  the  var- 
ious schools,  thereby  giving  the 
teachers  of  one  school  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  work  in  another 
within  the  same  or  another  system 
of  schools. 

10.  Establish  visiting  days  when  a 
teacher  may  visit  some  other  teach- 
er doing  the  same  work  in  the 
same  or  another  system. 

11.  Faculty  meetings  in  which  the 
teachers  themselves  shall  take  part 
in  the  discussions  and  in  the  pro- 
gramme planning. 

12.  Reading  circles  in  separate  schools 
at  which  not  only  pedagogical 
books  and  literature  shall  l^  read 
and  discussed,  but  general  liter- 
ature and  periodicals  as  well. 

13.  Since  fixed  increments  in  salary 
are  now  mandatory,  equally  fixed 
standards  of  accomplishment  arc 
implied,  and  since  there  is  cer- 
tainty of  there  being  a  differing  in 
the  degree  of  "efficient  and  com- 
petent service"  there  must  be  a 
difference  in  the  increments,  e.  g., 
fixed  increment  groups  by  years. 

14.  Avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  em- 
ployment of  home  girls  below  the 
standard  for  "efficient  and  com- 
petent service"  now  set  by  the 
state,  to  be  determined  by  their 
record  in  school  and  elsewhere, 

15.  After  a  teacher  has  been  in  the 
service  of  a  given  city  for  seven 
years,  pay  a  certain  sum  toward 
her  expenses  while  attending  a 
worth-while  summer  school. 

16.  Use  that  provision  of  the  law 
which  confers  upon  school  author- 
ities the  power  to  transfer  a  teach- 
er from  one  school  or  grade  to  an- 
other freely. 

17.  Aim  to  develop  and  keep  alive  the 
professional  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
service  to  the  public  and  loyal- 
ty to  the  state  which  spends  a  mil- 
lion a  year  upon  its  state  teacher- 
training  institutions  rather  than 
the  Foster-Debs-Hayward-LamsOT 
idea  of  revenue  only. 

18.  One  superintendent  says  that  keep- 
ing alivepi^^by<ii50)robationary 
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period  is  passed  is  a  personal  mat- 
ter distinctly  up  to  the  individual 
teacher;  that  the  superintendent 
who  undertakes  the  task  of  keep- 
ing his  teachers  alive  is  undertak- 
ing the  impossible;  and  naively 
adds  that  in  his  city  there  are  no 
dead  ones. 

19.  An  occasional  old   fashioned  city 
institute  for  two  days. 

20.  Keep  alive  youself  and  see  how 
you  like  it. 

In  the  end,  each  superintendent  will 
have  to  work  out  his  own  programme  for 
keeping  his  teachers  up  to  the  standard 
which  he  sets.  These  standards  and 
programmes  will  vary.  Our  present 
thought  is  fairly  well  outlined  by  the  con- 
crete suggestions  just  summarized;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
more  fundamental  considerations  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  and  which  may  be  sum- 
marized as  personality. 

A  superintendent  must  remember  that 
magnificent  buildings,  however  well 
equipped,  do  not  constitute  a  school ;  fill 
such  buildings  with  the  children  of  your 
community  and  you  still  have  no  school ; 
there  is  no  school  until  the  teacher  ap- 
pears and  the  kind  of  school  you  then 
have  depends  entirely  upon  the  kind  of 
teacher  that  appears.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  class-teacher  is  the  school ; 
her  attitude  toward  her  work,  toward  her 
associates,  toward  life  in  general,  her 
manner  of  dress  and  speech,  her  honesty, 
thoroughness,  scholarship  in  a  large 
measure  become  those  of  her  pupils;  if 
she  is  kind  and  thoughtful  of  others, 
firm  and  fair  in  dealing  with  her  pupils, 
hopeful,  earnest,  enthusiastic,  encourag- 
ing, these  elements  will  reflect  them- 
selves in  the  character  of  her  pupils. 
But  a  dissatisfied,  grumbling,  gossiping, 
scolding,  irritable,  nagging,  disloyal, 
insincere,  inaccurate,  fault-finding,  pes- 
simistic sort  of  teacher,  if  these  laws 
are  interpreted  so  as  to  permit  her  to  re- 
main in  her  position  of  secure  discontent, 
will  always  face  a  class  of  intellectual 
nondescripts  who  cause  her  and  others 
no  end  of  trouble,  but  who  always  and 
with  accuracy  reflect  the  personal  traits 
and  mental  characteristics  of  "dear 
teacher."  Good,  bad  or  indifferent,  the 
teacher  determines  the  esprit  du  corps 


of  her  pupils  and,  to  the  extent  of  her 
influence,  of  the  school.  There  is  but  one 
cure  for  this  kind  of  teacher,  and  that  is 
elimination.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  schools  are  for  the  children  and 
not  for  the  supervising  and  instructing 
staflFs.  When  a  teacher  reaches  the  point 
where  she  begins  to  teach  Latin  or 
science  or  any  other  subject  or  grade  in- 
stead of  teaching  children  by  means  of 
these,  at  that  moment  she  has  lost  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  child-mind  and 
must  be  placed  in  the  discard  regardless 
of  age  or  of  academic  knowledge.  To 
declare  that  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
be  taught  is  all-sufficient  for  teaching  is 
a  pitiful  exposition  of  the  kind  of  train- 
ing which  stresses  residence  and  similar 
bits  of  archeology,  the  ghosts  of  a  dis- 
tant past  which  still  linger  in  some  of 
our  halls  of  "higher-learning." 

Sarah  Louise  Arnold  ■  recently  re- 
marked that  what  this  country  most 
needed  was  the  Americanization  of 
Americans,  a  re-consecration  of  Ameri- 
cans to  American  ideals,  thinking  more 
about  the  other  fellow  and  his  problems 
and  our  ability  to  better  his  condition. 
Ruskin  once  said  that  the  soldier  lived 
and  died  for  maintenance  in  order  that 
others  might  be  free;  that  the  preacher 
and  the  teacher  lived  and  worked  in 
order  that  the  world  might  be  re-built 
and  that  idealism  remain  enthroned  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  It  will  be  unfortun- 
ate if  we  lose  sight  of  our  ideals,  of  the 
spiritual  side  of  our  work,  of  our  dis- 
tinct call  to  service,  in  our  legitimate  at- 
tempt to  better  our  physical  condition. 

If  the  danger  generally  recognized  as 
possible  under  these  laws  is  to  be  avert- 
ed, it  becomes  correspondingly  necessary 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  call  to  the  ser- 
vice out  of  our  teacher-training  institu- 
tions a  force  of  teachers  conscious  of 
their  obligation  to  the  state  that  trained 
them  for  the  single  purpose  of  having 
trained  teachers  in  its  schools.  The  first 
duty  of  those  teachers  who  have  been 
trained  for  their  work  at  state  expense 
is  loyalty  and  service  to  the  state.  Be- 
tween every  such  teacher  and  the  state 
there  is  something  more  than  a  gentle- 
man's agreement  to  serve  the  state  which 
has  paid  in  part  for  their  services  in  ad- 
vance.    Every  candidate  accepting  this 
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aid  thereby  acknowledges  the  obligation 
and  pledges  her  word  of  honor  to  keep 
faith  with  the  state,  and  every  instructor 
in  a  state  teacher-training  institution  is 
under  equal  obligation  to  see  that  it  is 
done.     (And  yet) 

A  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  city 
of  a  sister  state  took  more  than  a  score 
of  the  graduates  of  a  single  class  from 
one  of  our  state  teacher-training  schools 
as  the  result  of  one  visit  and  several 
from  others.  Annually  large  numbers  of 
the  newly  graduated  teachers  from  these 
institutions  seek  and  obtain  employment 
in  the  schools  of  other  states.  This  is 
known  and  permitted  if  not  encouraged. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  cities  of  the 
state  pay  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  all 
the  taxes  paid  in  the  state,  including  the 
sums  spent  on  our  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions, cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  are  compelled  in  addition  to  main- 
tain normal  schools  in  order  that  they 
may  have  trained  teachers  in  their  ele- 
mentary schools.  State  statistics  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  these  state  teacher- 
training  institutions  have  never  furnish- 
ed an  over-plus  of  trained  teachers.  Ap- 
proximately only  35,000  teachers  were 
graduated  from  these  schools  in  seventy- 
five  years  or  about  one-half  our  present 
teaching  force  of  the  state  were  all  liv- 
ing and  teaching  in  the  state. 

The  obligation  of  contract,  the  agree- 
ment between  individuals,  between  in- 
dividuals and  the  state,  and  between 
states,  is  the  foundation  and  security  of 
organized  society.  Germany's  refusal  to 
meet  her  contract  obligations  precipitated 
the  world  war  and  let  Bolshevism  loose 
upon  mankind  from  which  the  world  is 
suffering  to-day.  Her  failure  to  regard 
her  word  more  highly  than  a  "scrap  of 
paper"  has  justly  made  her  name  a  hiss- 
ing and  a  by-word  and  herself  an  out- 
cast among  nations.  The  individual 
who  looks  upon  an  agreement  as  did 
Germany  should  be  similarly  treated. 

Duty  and  service  to  the  state  should 
form  a  definite  and  important  part  of 
the  education  of  every  candidate  in  our 
state  teacher-training  institutions.  It  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  larger  salaries 
could  be  had  in  other  states.  "Military 
necessity,"  national  advantage,  was  not 
sufficient  excuse  for  Germany's  breaking 


her  agreement  with  Belgium.  Larger 
financial  reward  cannot  be  offered  as  a 
reason  for  breaking  one's  word.  Further- 
more, those  who  have  committed  this 
fault  against  the  state  should  realize  that 
the  state  has  permitted  them  to  draw 
largely  upon  their  first  two  years  salary 
in  advance,  that  this  has  been  done  in 
order  that  this  state  not  Ohio,  that  Roch- 
ester and  Syracuse,  not  Cleveland  and 
East  Orange,  may  have  trained  teachers 
for  their  schools  without  the  necessity 
of  supporting  state  teacher-training 
schools  and  city  training  schools  made 
necessary  because  of  the  leakage  from 
the  former. 

The  superintendents  of  this  state 
should  stand  squarely  upon  this  question 
and,  if  need  be,  carry  it  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  committee  of  the  legislature. 
If  any  body  of  men  represent  the  public 
in  school  matters,  it  is  this  body.  This 
is  the  body  that  the  legislature  listens 
to.  Its  position  should  be  frank  and  fair 
and  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  state  teacher-train- 
ing schools  and  of  the  schools  of  the 
state.  With  a  clear  understanding  that 
we  are  joining  in  a  co-operative  plan  for 
improving  the  service  to  the  state 
through  its  teacher-training  schools,  we 
should  definitely  encourage  our  young 
people  of  ability  to  attend  these  state  in- 
stitutions and  we  should  employ  their 
graduates.  We  should  do  more  than 
this ;  we  should  go  before  the  legislature 
and  urge  the  most  liberal  support  pos- 
sible to  enable  our  teacher-training  in- 
stitutions to  draw  the  best  possible  talent 
into  their  faculties  and  to  retain  them. 
One  of  our  statesmen  once  said  that  a 
public  office  was  a  public  trust.  We  must 
ilot  forget  this.  We  entered  upon  our 
profession  for  service  not  for  gain,  at 
least  that  is  the  doctrine  that  was 
preached  by  Sheldon  and  McVicar. 
Please  don't  misunderstand.  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  a  liberal  provision  for 
teachers,  it  can  be  and  will  be  done,  but 
the  day  will  be  a  sorry  one  when  the 
teacher's  desk  is  occupied  by  those  who 
are  there  for  an  easy  job  and  pecuniary 
returns. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  my  address 
as  president  of  the  State  Teachers*  As- 
sociation   in    S)g-af:uj^y^olggi^pon 
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"Needed  Educational  Legislation."  That 
address  dealt  with  three  things,  namely, 
tenure,  minimum  salary,  and  pensions. 
The  following  morning.  Dr.  Draper 
vigorously  assailed  all  three  as  bad 
ethics.  The  position  taken  at  that  time, 
I  still  hold  and  make  reference  to  the 
matter  here  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding. 

A  teacher's  statement  that  she  cannot 
live  on  her  salary  is  not  always  proof 
positive  that  she  is  underpaid.  Every 
superintendent  here  knows  of  teachers 
who  dress  well  and  save  money  out  of 
their  present  salaries;  he  also  knows  of 
teachers  who  draw  much  larger  salaries 
and  are  always  in  debt,  even  when  those 
salaries  are  larger  than  the  heads  of 
families  live  on  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  the  tax-budget.  I  know  of 
a  teacher  who  never  could  live  on  her 
salary  although  it  went  from  $800  to  $2,- 
500;  I  know  of  a  salary  agitator  in  one 
of  your  cities  who  cannot  live  on  her 
salary  of  $1,500,  but  she  supports  an 
automobile  and  said  that  she  had  to  have 
six  pairs  of  shoes  costing  from  $10  to 
$16  and  a  $175  set  of  furs  last  year. 
Now,  what  this  type  of  teacher  needs  is 
not  more  dollars,  but  sense.  A  definite 
part  of  every  prospective  teacher's  train- 
ing should  be  economic — ^a  study  of 
values,  property,  money,  capital,  rents, 
living,  etc.,  so  that  she  may  not  always 
pay  too  much  for  her  whistle,  and  not 
always  blame  it  on  the  other  fellow. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  teachers 
were  so  poorly  paid  that  they  had  to  do 
work  outside  in  order  to  live.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  but  that  this  is  true 
in  certain  unfortunate  instances  and 
should  be  corrected.  But  the  general  in- 
ference is  not  true.  I  know  of  teachers 
in  our  cities  who  run  teachers'  agencies, 
farms,  real-estate  agencies,  represent 
publishing  houses,  and  school  supply 
firms  who  are  drawing  salaries  from 
$2,500  to  $4,000;  I  know  of  college  pro- 
fessors who  are  drawing  salaries  of 
$5,000  or  better  and  who  are  so  over- 
worked that  they  are  unable  to  teach  an 
average  of  two  hours  per  day  and  yet 
who  have  time  and  strength  to  travel  all 
over  this  country  and  deliver  lecture 
after  lecture  for  $100  per,  some  of  whom 
talk  loudly  about  profiteering  and  low 


salaries.  In  this  scientific  age  we  should 
be  more  careful  about  our  generaliza- 
tions, about  putting  all  of  the  blame  upon 
the  other  fellow. 

The  Cities  and  Salary  Laws  establish 
some  things  with  great  clearness :  There 
is  to  be  a  probationary  period,  those  who 
successfully  pass  through  this  period  en- 
ter an  indefinite  period  limited  only  be 
the  general  terms,  "efficient  and  com- 
petent service,"  a  minimum  initial  salary, 
and  eight  additional  annual  increments. 
If  the  harmful  effects  of  permanent  ten- 
ure and  fixed  salaries  are  to  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  the  work  must  be  begun 
with  vigor  in  the  probationary  period. 
Definite  standards  should  be  set  for  pro- 
bationers as  to  their  training  for  their 
work  before  appointment ;  and  as  definite 
as  to  the  results  expected  after  they  have 
been  appointed.  As  a  test  of  these  re- 
sults, regular  written  reports,  signed  and 
dated,  should  be  submitted  by  the  prin- 
cipals and  by  the  supervisors.  These 
reports  should  deal  with  specific  prob- 
lems and  from  personal  observations. 
These  observations  should  be  frequent 
enough  to  be  fair  and  indicative.  In  the 
elementary  grades,  standard  tests  should 
be  used,  such  as  the  Courtis  in  arithme- 
tic, Gray's,  Kelly's  or  Forsythe's  in 
reading,  Ayers'  in  spelling,  Thorndike's 
in  writing,  etc.,  or  others  equally  good; 
in  the  high  school,  similar  methods 
should  be  used  including  the  regents  ex- 
aminations, and  should  be  continued  to 
test  "efficient  and  competent  seryice" 
after  the  probationary  period  has  passed. 
There  will  be  some  objections  to  the 
regents  tests.  However,  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  schools  of  secondary  grade  in 
this  state  are  on  a  regents  basis.  Pupils 
are  advanced  or  retarded  on  the  basis  of 
their  success  or  failure  in  the  regents 
examinations.  The  college  entrance 
diploma  with  its  attendant  benefits  is 
based  upon  these  examinations.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  is  not  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  superintendent.  The  questions  are 
made  by  the  teachers  of  the  state  acting 
on  question  committees.  Taken  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  in  six  examina- 
tions, high  school  teachers  who  are  "effi- 
cient and  competent"  should  attain  a  fair 
showing  on  a  percentage  basis  of  the 
number  registered.   Digitized  by  ^OOgie 
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A  shortage  of  teachers,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, should  not  serve  to  advance  a  teach- 
er to  the  permanent  period.  If  need  be, 
change  your  teachers  every  three  years. 
Promotion  to  the  permanent  period 
should  become  a  distinction  so  marked 
that  there  would  be  small  chance  for  anx- 
iety. Not  only  should  numerical  meas- 
urements be  applied.  All  of  us  recall 
teachers  whose  spiritual  qualities  have 
been  the  inspiration  of  our  lives  in  times 
of  stress.  I  recall  one  such  teacher.  I 
don't  remember  whether  she  taught  me 
to  read  well,  but  she  taught  me  some 
cardinal  principles  of  common  plain  hon- 
esty and  duty  which  have  proved  my 
strong  tower  of  strength  in  many  a 
struggle.  A  few  years  ago,  I  visited  her 
old  home  and  looked  up  her  unkempt 
grave  in  a  country  cemetery  and  there 
thanked  her  for  what  she  had  done  for 
me.  No,  you  gentlemen  will  not  make 
your  decisions  entirely  on  results  in  ex- 
aminations, but  you  will  have  always  in 
mind  the  important  thing,  namely,  the 
general  well-being  of  the  children  who 
year  after  year,  generation  of  youngsters 
after  generation,  are  to  be  instructed  by 
this  candidate  for  the  high  distinction  of 
being  passed  on  to  permanent  appoint- 
ment which  appointment  implies  a  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  appointing 
power,  thereafter  only  a  minimum  of  di- 
rection and  supervision  will  be  necessary. 

After  permanent  appointment,  a  teach- 
er may  be  dropped  only  when  she  ceases 
to  render  "efficient  and  competent  ser- 
vice" and  then  only  after  "a  hearing  by 
the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
board."  To  remove  a  teacher  after  once 
having  been  appointed  to  the  permanent 
period  will  be  hard.  In  substance,  it 
will  be  a  court  trial  in  which  the  evi- 
dence will  be  definite  and  abundant.  This 
will  mean  that  this  material  will  have  to 
be  collected.  The  superintendent  will 
have  to  be  assisted  by  principals,  super- 
visors, and  data  gathered  by  means  of 
tests  such  as  have  been  herein  suggested 
and  applicable  to  all  alike.  This  work 
will  have  to  be  done  with  a  minimum  of 
strain  upon  those  teachers  who  are  do- 
ing their  work  well.  It  will  have  to  be 
done  in  the  face  of  local  conditions — 
political,  fraternal,  parental,  ecclesi- 
astical— and   the   duty  of   safeguarding 


the  interests  of  childhood  is  yours. 
Material  for  these  higher  standards 
can  be  obtained  by  removing  present  re- 
strictions upon  college  bred  women.  In 
1895,  the  legislature  enacted  what  was 
known  as  chapter  1031.  This  law  pro- 
vided that  only  the  graduates  of  state 
normal  schools,  those  holding  state  life 
certificates,  secured  upon  examinations, 
or  those  graduating  from  a  3-year  high 
school  course  or  of  some  institution  of 
equal  or  higher  rank,  and  in  addition 
had  taken  a  2-year  course  in  professional 
study  were  eligible  to  teach  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  under  the  supervision  of 
a  superintendent  of  schools.  At  the  time 
this  law  was  passed  it  was  a  distinct  edu- 
cational advance  in  the  educational  re- 
quirements for  elementary  teachers  in 
our  city  schools.  Until  that  date,  certam 
city  superintendents  were  empowered  to 
license  teachers  to  teach  in  their  ele- 
mentary schools.  Under  political  or 
other  local  pressure,  the  graduates  of 
grammar  schools  were  admitted  to  the 
teaching  profession.  At  that  time,  the 
number  of  college  women  going  into 
teaching  was  comparatively  small.  But 
a  generation  has  made  a  change  here  as 
elsewhere.  .With  the  entrance  require- 
ments for  entering  a  normal  school  the  ; 
same  as  those  required  for  entering  a  ' 
college,  and  with  free  tuition  in  both,  a  i 
large  and  increasing  number  of  fine  girls  ! 
are  choosing  the  college.  Furthermore, 
colleges  have  established  departments  of 
education  and  are  giving  basal  instruc- 
tion in  psychology  and  other  pedagogical 
studies  equal  to  and  in  many  instances 
better  than  are  being  given  in  our  normal 
schools.  These  women  are  two  years 
older  upon  graduation  and  many  of  tbcm 
love  children.  With  the  advance  in 
salaries  many,  of  these  women  would 
take  up  the  work  of  elementary  teaching 
if  permitted  to  do  so.  It  is  no  answer 
to  the  question  that  normal  school  grad- 
uates have  had  practice  with  children. 
Graduates  from  our  normal  schools  are 
coming  into  a  city  system  varionslj 
trained.  Take,  for  example,  the  subject 
of  reading:  Some  have  the  See  and  ^y; 
some  have  some  other  system,  and  others 
still  a  different ;  the  same  is  true  of  writ- 
ing, and  of  other  studies.  Collected  into 
one  school  system  they  form  a  kind  of 
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polyglot  collection  in  any  subject.  This 
condition  has  made  a  supervisory  system 
necessary,  one  that  takes  these  candi- 
dates and  re-instructs  them  so  that  there 
may  be  something  like  homogeneity  with- 
in a  city  system.  With  these  expert 
supervisors  in  music,  drawing,  writing, 
physical  education,  and  instruction  as  a 
fixed  part  of  a  city  school  system,  it  will 
not  take  them  long  to  mould  college 
women  to  elementary  teaching.  College 
women  should  be  allowed  to  teach  in  any 
city  in  any  school  or  grade  they  choose 
providing  they  have  taken  courses  in 
psychology  and  other  basal  pedagogical 
studies  as  a  part  of  their  college  course. 
The  graduates  of  training  classes  who 
have  taught  country  schools  with  from 
one  to  five  pupils  for  three  years  are  eli- 
gible to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
a  city  system.  If  these  superficially  pre- 
pared girls  are  considered  equal  to  the 
task,  where  is  there  standing  room  .for 
those  who  would  continue  to  use  a 
statute  to  bar  them  that  was  enacted  for 
another  purpose? 

The  salary  law  does  not  specify  the 
size  of  the  annual  increments.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  have  a  series  of  an- 
nual increments.  For  example,  a  board 
of  education  may  determine  that  the  an- 
nual increment,  shall  be  $X  and  satisfy 
the  law  as  to  increment  size.  It  may  also 
say  that  for  marked  application  to  duty 
and  for  a  certain  degree  of  attainment 
as  to  results,  the  annual  increment  may 
be  doubled,  and  that  for  those  who  at- 
tain special  marked  success  three  incre- 
ments may  be  allowed.  Some  such  plan 
as  this  will  stimulate  endeavor  both  in 
the  probationary  and  permanent  periods 
and  will  permit  teachers  of  merit  to  re- 
ceive recognition.  One  of  the  most  dead- 
ening effects  possible  will  be  to  arrange 
a  salary  schedule  which  will  give  the 
same  increment  to  all  teachers  alike  ir- 
respective of  services  rendered.  The 
amount  of  work  which  one  teacher  will 
do  as  compared  with  what  another  of  the 
same  grade  will  do,  will  vary  as  in  other 
callings.  Eight  hours  work  should  re- 
ceive eight  hours  pay ;  but  eight  hours  of 
time  to  do  fours  hours  of  work  should 
receive  four  hours  pay  in  teaching  as  in 
any  other  vocation.  A  teacher  who,  other 
things  being  equal,  has  ninety  per  cent. 


of  her  pupils  successful  year  after  year 
is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  teacher 
whose  average  is  forty-five  per  cent, 
aside  from  the  good  which  one  does 
through  success  and  the  harm  the  other 
does  to  her  pupils  through  failure.  Right 
here  is  a  splendid  place  to  begin  the  work 
of  cutting  down  retardation  and  elimin- 
ation among  our  pupils  by  placing  an  in- 
centive for  successful  teaching. 

The  late  Judge  Draper  made  his  in- 
augural address  upon  his  return  to  the 
state  as  commissioner  of  education  be- 
fore the  New  York  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation in  1904.  In  that  address  he  said 
that  he  expected  to  discuss  educational 
questions  at  all  times  without  fear  or 
favor  and  he  expected  and  invited  the 
teachers  of  the  state  to  do  so.  This  I 
have  done  to-day,  but  I  have  done  so  in 
full  sympathy  and  with  some  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  the  various  educational 
fields  and  in  the  kindliest  of  spirit  will- 
ing to  work  with  you  and  to  co-operate 
with  any  body  of  educators  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  This  is  a  family  gather- 
ing, a  kind  of  class  meeting  where  we 
talk  things  over.  President  E.  B.  Bryan 
of  Colgate  has  said  that  a  man  is  worth 
something  when  he  gets  onto  his  job,  but 
infinitely  more  when  his  job  gets  onto 
him.  You  are  the  men  who  carry  the 
first  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
countless  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren committed  to  your  care;  yours  is 
the  task  of  directing  the  efforts  which 
make  school  buildings  adequate,  safe, 
and  sanitary,  equipped  with  proper  fur- 
niture and  apparatus;  yours  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  courses  of  study, 
the  selection  of  books,  and  supplies; 
yours  is  the  responsibility  of.  selecting 
suitably  trained  teachers  whose  attitude 
toward  their  work  is  far  different  than 
that  of  the  trades  unionist,  of  selecting 
other  experts  along  many  lines,  of  build- 
ing up  a  proper  esprit  de  corps,  and  of 
securing  adequate  results  as  a  return  to 
the  public  which  you  most  definitely  rep- 
resent— it  is  no  easy  task  that  is  yours. 
If  it  is  done  it  will  have  to  be  accom- 
plished by  open  and  fair  dealing,  by  a 
single  and  uniform  policy,  always  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  general  welfare  of  all 
those  associated  with  you — ^yomv^e 
ers,  your  children,  your  publid        ^ 
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SOME  HIGH  SCHOOL  WAR  WORK 

Edith  M.  Wolfe 


A  number  of  New  York  State  teach- 
ers were  kind  enough  to  express 
interest  in  the  account  of  Pasa- 
dena High  School  that  appeared  last 
spring;  and  several  who  heard  in  the 
summer  of  our  war  activities  here  seem- 
ed to  think  that  there  were  suggestions 
in  them  that  might  be  helpful.  So  I  am 
very  glad  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the 
war  work  in  our  school  last  year  along 
new  lines,  as  we  should  also  be  glad  to 
receive  suggestions  from  any  of  you  as 
to  other  ways  in  which  the  enthusiasm  of 
our  boys  and  girls  can  be  turned  to 
definite  account. 

Salvage  has,  of  course,  been  a  favor- 
ite outlet  for  activity  everywhere,  and 
has  no  doubt  been  somewhat  overwork- 
ed. Yet  it  continues  to  be  an  amazingly 
fruitful  source  of  income.  By  making 
use  of  the  principle  of  competition,  not 
only  was  the  patriotic  spirit  kept  brightly 
aflame  among  pupils,  but  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  nearly  four  hundred  dollars  was 
raised  during  the  year  from  apparently 
useless  articles.  The  most  and  best  of 
this  work  was  done  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  weeks  of  school  in  the  spring. 
The  Girls'  League  salvage  committee 
planned  the  campaign,  and  got  out  cir- 
culars announcing  to  classes  just  what 
was  to  be  brought  on  definite  days.  A 
bulletin  was  posted  in  each  room  so  that 
pupils  could  be  saving  ahead.  Each 
week  a  special  announcement  was  posted, 
of  the  articles  wanted  that  week.  Thurs- 
day was  salvage  day.  Every  first  period 
class  elected  a  member  as  sergeant,  who 
was  to  stimulate  class  contributions  and 
take  care  of  the  material  brought.  The 
salvage  committee  announced  before- 
hand the  points  to  be  given  for  all 
articles ;  and  each  week  the  ten  first  pe- 
riod classes  making  the  greatest  number 
of  points  promoted  their  officers  one  de- 
gree in  military  rank.  In  the  ten  weeks 
of  the  spring  drive,  two  boys  thus  be- 
came generals,  one  a  major-general,  and 
four  girls  and  boys  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel;  while  there  were  various  titles 
of  lower  rank,  signifying  less  frequent 
success  in  winning  position  among  the 


highest  ten.  There  was  keenest  rivalry; 
it  meant  something  very  real  to  these 
boys  and  girls. 

The  first  Thursday  was  bottle  day; 
and  the  committee,  not  realizing  the  mar- 
velous spur  of  this  new  competitive  ar- 
rangement, had  asked  pupils  to  bring 
bottles  to  their  first  period  class  rooms. 
The  result  was  fearful  and  wonderful. 
One  room  of  less  than  thirty  pupfls  con- 
tained over  seven  hundred  bottles  of  all 
sizes, — quart,  pint,  some  gallon,  and 
scores  of  smaller  ones.  There  was  no 
room  to  move;  but  they  were  a  very 
happy  and  triumphant  set  of  youngsters, 
and  cheerfully  gave  up  part  of  an  as- 
sembly period  to  carrying  this  miscel- 
laneous mass  to  the  basement.  The  h-yt- 
ties  were  supposed  to  be  clean,  but  a  few 
left  something  to  be  desired  in  this  re- 
spect. Our  collection  that  day  was  7,396 
bottles.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
beforehand  with  junk  dealers,  and  the 
bottles  were  sold  at  a  good  price,  some 
bringing  as  high  as  thirty  cents  a  dozen. 

The  next  week  pupils  brought  news-  | 
papers,  folded  twice  and  tied  tightly  in 
packages  a  foot  high;  or. magazines  tied 
similarly  in  uniform  sizes.  Fortunately 
they  were  instructed  to  take  these  direct- 
ly to  one  of  the  courts;  the  sum  total 
was  fourteen  tons.  If  you  have  never 
seen  such  an  amount  of  paper  just 
casually  tossed  into  piles,  you  will 
scarcely  believe  what  an  imposing  array  j 
it  makes.  It  brought  in  $69.50  for  the 
war  fund. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  of  all  the 
later  collections;  each  had  some  special 
interest.  Points  had  to  be  given  later  for 
work  volunteered,  too,  as  there  was  an 
enormous  amount  of  material  to  handle 
each  week.  Tables  were  placed  aloi^ 
the  driveway  up  to  the  school,  and 
articles  were  received  there,  weighed,  or 
counted.  A  slip  was  given  to  each  one 
who  brought  things,  recording  the  num- 
ber of  points.  One  day  rubber  was  ask- 
ed for,  and  pupils  came  in  autos  looking 
like  moving  vans  heaped  high  with  old 
tires  and  other  rubbish.  They  brought 
1,716  pounds,  two-thirds  of  which  dicy 
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sold  for  $56,  giving  the  other  third  to  the 
Red  Cross.  Gunny  sacks  proved  very 
valuable,  producing  over  $50  for  the 
school  fund,  while  almost  as  many  more 
were  given  to  the  Red  Cross  to  sell.  One 
day  the  pupils  brought  over  1,200  pint 
cans  of  condensed  milk  for  the  French 
relief  ship;  and  and  on  that  same  ship 
were  carried  1,000  pairs  of  shoes  out  of 
the  1,700  brought  to  school.  The  thou- 
sand pairs  were  good  enough  to  use 
when  cobbled  by  means  of  money  earned 
at  a  moving  picture  show  for  French  re- 
lief. There  were  brought,  too,  a  thou- 
sand pairs  of  gloves  for  lining  aviators* 
jackets;  as  well  as  corks,  cold  cream 
jars,  electric  light  bulbs,  leather  in  va- 
rious articles,  metal  of  different  kinds, — 
almost  all  of  it  disposed  of  advantage- 
ousy.  1,530  books  were  given  for  the 
soldiers,  provided  by  our  librarian  and 
volunteer  assistants  with  bookplates  and 
circulation  cards  and  sent  to  camps ;  and 
655  selected  magazines  were  sent  to 
troop  trains. 

I  have  just  noticed  this  bit  in  the  even- 
ing paper,  which  shows  that  salvage  is 
still  worth  attention : 

"The  Red  Cross  salvage  department 
made  a  net  profit  of  $2,109.46  in  Sep- 
tember. 

"  'During  the  month,'  reads  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  department,  '18  tons 
of  magazines  were  sold  and  shipped  to 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where  they  will  be 
made  over  into  print  paper  and  used 
again.  Pasadena  yields  a  higher  profit 
per  capita  for  the  Red  Cross  salvage  than 
probably  any  other  city  in  the  West,  if 
not  the  entire  country.' " 

High  school  pupils  feel  satisfaction  in 
having  helped  to  achieve  this  record. 

Besides  the  junk  thus  disposed  of, 
pupils  brought  also  at  different  times  208 
dozen  buttons,  50  spools  of  thread,  and 
250  garments  to  the  high  school  war 
work  room.  This  room  is  in  general 
charge  of  the  Girls*  League  adviser  and 
committee,  and  is  open  every  period  of 
the  day.  It  contains  several  machines, 
long  tables,  and  many  shelves  and  cup- 
boards for  storage.  About  twenty-five 
teachers  volunteer  one  period  a  week  to 
supervise  the  serving  here,  and  a  vary- 
ing number  of  girls  come  in  once  a  week 
to  give  a  study  period  to  this  work.    A 


few  devoted  souls  spend  five  hours  a 
week  here.  The  spirit  of  real  sacrifice 
and  generous  helpfulness  is  often  touch- 
ing. One  girl,  who  came  faithfully  one 
period  a  day  for  months,  said  wistfully, 
"I  haven't  any  money  at  all  to  give,  but 
I  can  sew."  The  home  economics  de- 
partment helped  also  with  this  work, 
some  of  it  being  done  in  their  rooms  in 
another  building.  Altogether,  2,489  gar- 
ments were  made  and  sent  to  the  Red 
Cross,  French,  Belgian,  and  Italian  Re- 
lief organizations,  while  many  others 
were  cut  and  left  ready  to  start  on  this 
fall.  Many  of  these  garments  were  made 
from  four  new  bolts  of  cloth  bought  with 
our  salvage  money ;  many  also  were  pro- 
duced from  very  hopeless-looking  old 
garments.  Quaint  little  undervests  were 
made  from  two  black  stockings;  and 
really  attractive  little  black  dresses  from 
four  stockings.  Children's  dresses  were 
made  from  men's  shirts,  both  percale 
and  flannel.  It  is  truly  amazing  what 
pretty  and  useful  things  a  little  ingenu- 
ity and  patience  bring  forth. 

This  year  we  have  military  drill  for 
girls  as  well  as  boys  twice  a  week;  and 
all  girls  temporarily  or  permanently  ex- 
cused go  to  the  workroom  at  the  drill 
period.  Here  those  not  expert  enough 
for  other  sewing  patch  quilts.  An- 
nouncement has  been  publicly  made  of 
the  size  of  patches  that  are  acceptable  in 
donations ;  four  by  four  inch  squares  for 
the  top,  and  since  we  musn't  be  extrava- 
gant enough  to  demand  whole  lengths, 
pieces  the  size  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  are  put  together  for  the  lining.  For 
interlining,  nothing  so  expensive  as  cot- 
ton batting;  rather,  bushels  of  scraps 
from  the  Red  Cross  electric  cutting  ma- 
chine are  brought  in  boxes,  and  outing' 
flannel  pieces  of  all  shapes  and  small 
sizes  are  seamed  together,  two  thickness- 
es for  each  quilt.  Arrangements  too 
have  been  made  with  the  laundries  by 
which  they  turn  over  all  the  well 
cleansed  "fuzz"  left  in  the  machines  in 
washing  blankets  of  cotton  or  wool; — 
did  you  realize  how  palpably  thinner 
your  blankets  are  each  time  they  are 
cleaned?  There  are  many  bags  of  these 
fluffy  scrapings  used  for  filling  guilts 
and  pillows.  Digitized  by  LjOOglc 
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Aside  from  the  workroom  sewing, 
there  were  1,320  bandages  made  under 
the  care  of  the  sanitation  classes.  Once 
a  week,  too,  five  sqtaads  of  high  school 
boys,  eight  under  a  captain,  met  on  either 
of  two  regular  evenings  at  the  Red  Cross 
rooms  to  make  gauze  dressings.  Many  of 
our  finest  leaders  were  in  these  groups. 
Groups  of  girls  also  worked  there  each 
Saturday  morning  more  or  less  regular- 
ly, under  voluntary  supervision  of  a 
teacher.  About  8,000  dressings  were 
checked  up  to  the  credit  of  these  high 
school  pupils. 

One  of  the  school  activities  that  has 
developed  into  a  recognized  branch  of 
home  service  is  the  collecting  of  frag- 
ments of  lunches.  Boxes  are  placed  at 
convenient  spots,  and  pupils  are  asked  to 
drop  into  them  sandwiches,  fruit,  eggs, 
pieces  of  cake  or  pie,  any  article  that 
they  have  brought  for  their  own  lunch 
but  have  not  wanted.  A  regular  commit- 
tee of  girls  gather  these,  pieces,  wrapping 
each  one  separately  and  neatly  in  oiled 
paper.  Each  afternoon  a  girl  takes  a 
generous  package  over  to  tiie  Mexican 
school,  where,  at  the  next  noontime,  the 
little  Mexican  children  have  a  treat  add- 
ed to  the  soup  or  milk  that  the  district 
provides  for  their  penny  lunches.  On 
Friday  the  food  is  sent  to  a  day  nur- 
sery. The  children  look  forward  to  it 
with  eagerness,  and  it  helps  to  feed  some 
very  needy  people;  while  many  high 
school  pupils  are  learning  to  be  thought- 
ful and  saving,  and  sometimes  to  sacri- 
fice dainty  bits  that  they  would  really  en- 
joy, but  choose  to  give  instead.  The 
girls  kept  a  record,  as  they  do  of  most 
of  their  work ;  and  in  one  semester  4,450 
articles  of  food  were  sent — surely  worth 
the  saving! 

I  haven't  mentioned  Thrift  Stamps, 
though  campaigns  for  the  sale  of  them 
have  flourished.  Here  again  it  was  by 
invoking  class  rivalry  that  the  most 
amazing  results  were  obtained.  Our 
records  went  up  into  many  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  but  as  that  came  partly  through  the 
aid  of  generous  relatives,  it  doesn't  seem 
exclusively  high  school  work.  There 
were  class  entertainments,  however,  with 
much  hard  labor  expended.  One  class 
made  between  three  and  four  hundred 
dollars ;  bought  Liberty  bonds,  and  gave 


them  to  the  scholarship  fund,  thus  put- 
ting the  money  to  double  use. 

One  experiment  that  surprised  us  in 
the  value  of  its  results  was  Ae  organized 
stunmer  work  among  the  girk.  Of 
course  almost  every  high  sdiool  boy 
worked, — "got  a  job"  as  soon  as  school 
closed  in  June,  and  earned  a  goodly  sum 
as  well  as  doing  his  patriotic  duty.  The 
girls  were  given  cards  before  sdioo! 
closed,  suggesting  various  lines  of  ser- 
vice and  asking  if  they  would  volunteer 
for  any  of  them.  They  stated  on  these 
cards  what  work  they  preferred  to  do, 
what  days  they  would  give,  through  what 
part  of  the  summer.  Between  three  and 
four  hundred  girls  volimteered  in  this 
way,  and  their  statements  were  filed 
where  they  were  accessible;  all  summer 
groups  were  available  to  the  various  or- 
ganizations, while  officers  have  been 
testifying,  since  our  return,  to  the  value 
of  their  work.  Almost  thirty  took  the 
six  weeks  course  as  chapter  students  in 
the  Red  Cross.  Others  were  on  hand  as 
pledged,  in  the  Red  Cross  work  rooms, 
French  and  Italian  Relief  headquarters. 
Navy  League,  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  or  anoth- 
er canning  center.  They  were  eager  to 
work,  of  course ;  but  by  organizing  their 
labor  it  was  made  much  more  available 
at  places  w^here  it  was  especially  needed. 

This  year  has  started  in  with  many 
plans  afoot  for  continued  helpfulness. 
The  workroom  is  already  open ;  the  spirit 
is  more  eager  and  earnest  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  mean  to  do  all  we  know  how 
in  our  school  to  be  of  service. 


Do  I  get  sufficient  inspiration  from  my 
present  employment  to  give  my  daily 
work  the  kind  of  character  that  will  live 
in  the  days  to  come? 

Do  one  thing  superbly  well  and  you 
will  be  ready  for  a  bigger  task. 

Don't  waste  time  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — ^stoncs 
are  more  plentiful  than  birds. 

And  this  for  comfort  thou  must  know; 
Times  that  are  ill  won't  still  be  so ; 
Clouds  will  not  forever  pour  down  rain, 
A  sullen  day  will  clear  again,  jgig 
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THE  process  of  Reconstruction  seems 
to  be  in  operation  in  almost  every 
field;  there  appears  to  be  a  uni- 
versal trend  toward  critical  examination 
and  subsequent  remodeling.  In  some 
places,  the  spirit  of  scrutiny  is  found 
merely  as  the  result  of  the  tendency  of 
the  individual  to  imitate  what  is  general ; 
in  other  places,  the  spirit  of  self-criti- 
cism and  willingness  to  reconstruct, 
spring  from  a  cause  far  more  urgent 
than  that  of  instinctive  imitation.  As 
soon  as  any  process,  carried  on  over  a 
period  of  years,  proves  inadequate  when 
subjected  to  a  fair  test,  then  reform  is 
demonstrably  needed. 

Since  our  entrance  into  the  Great  War, 
a  critical  scrutiny  has  been  taking  place 
in  the  field  of  education,  and  has  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  reconstruction  is 
needed  there.  When  the  medical  exam- 
ination of  men  of  the  draft  age  showed 
a  surprisingly  large  number  to  be  unfit 
physically  for  military  duty,  and  when 
this  unfitness  was  found  often  to  be  due 
to  physical  defects  existing  since  child- 
hood, the  leaders  of  education  realized 
that  their  responsibility  to  the  child  con- 
sisted in  promoting  normal  physical  de- 
velopment, quite  as  much  as  in  promot- 
ing normal  mental  development,  and 
that  they  must  be  willing  to  reconstruct 
the  entire  curriculum,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  assign  in  it  a  place  for  health 
education  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance. 

Among  the  physical  defects  commonly 
noted  in  the  army  examinations  were 
those  of  malnutrition  and  the  diseases  to 
which  malnutrition  predisposes.  Here, 
then,  in  the  study  of  nutrition,  is  an  im- 
portant phase  of  health  education,  and 
we  must  examine  ourselves  to  see  where, 
in  the  past,  our  teaching  of  this  subject 
has  been  deficient.  It  is  undeniably  true, 
that  malnutrition  may  be  caused  by  pov- 
erty as  well  as  by  ignorance;  but  in  so 
far  as  ignorance  is  a  cause,  the  schools 
are  at  fault. 

Since  reconstruction  implies  that  in  the 
rebuilding,  there  be  a  utilization  of  old 
materials  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  made 


to  fit  into  the  new  structure,  we  ought  to 
take  stock  of  our  old  methods  and  sub- 
ject matter  in  teaching  nutrition,  and 
see  how  far,  if  at  all,  we  may  still  find 
use  for  them. 

Instruction  in  nutrition  is  not  new  in 
our  elementary  grades.  It  was  given  as 
part  of  the  work  in  hygiene.  The  hy- 
giene of  digestion  was  stressed ;  the  child 
was  taught  .that  fried  foods,  rich  cake, 
rich  puddings  and  pies  taxed  the  diges- 
tive powers  and  therefore  should  be 
avoided.  He  also  learned  the  value  of 
ballast  in  the  diet.  He  was  taught  that 
tea,  coffee  and  tobacco  had  no  food  value 
and  were  harmful  to  his  nervous  system. 
He  learned  that  thorough  mastication 
promoted  ease  of  digestion,  and  that 
regularity  in  meals  was  a  habit  to  be  cul- 
tivated. This  part  of  the  former  teach- 
ing was  good  and  will  be  carried  over 
and  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  re- 
constructed nutrition  programme. 

In  addition  to  lessons  on  the  hygiene 
of  the  digestive  tract,  the  former  school 
instruction  in  nutrition  aimed  to  teach 
food  values  and  the  nutritive  require- 
ments of  the  body.  The  pupil  was  told 
that  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrate  were 
the  chief  constituents  of  food,  and  he 
learned  the  foods  that  were  rich  in  these 
substances.  He  was  also  taught  that  in 
the  diet  some  kind  of  proportion  between 
these  constituents  was  necessary.  In  the 
minds  of  many,  this  desired  proportion 
entitled  the  ration  to  be  called  "bal- 
anced." He  learned  that  protein  was 
needed  as  a  repair  material,  and  that 
special  heed  must  be  paid  lest  the  diet 
furnish  too  little  protein.  The  mineral 
constituents  in  the  diet  were  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  being  present  in  small 
amounts  in  food,  but  nevertheless  as 
necessary  elements.  But  the  subject 
matter  was  all  rather  vague  and  probably 
incapable  of  personal  application.  What 
he  learned  had  little  influence  on  his  sub- 
sequent food  habits.  The  child  on  leav- 
ing school  did  not  know  what  his  own 
energy  requirement  was,  nor  how  to  cal- 
culate it.  He  did  not  know  the  energy 
value  of  the  common  articl^sO^^fet. 
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Moreover,  he  was  erroneously  taught 
that  foods  might  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  energy  foods  and  the  repair 
foods — erroneous,  since  the  foods  which 
contain  repair  material  may  also  be  a 
source  of  energy.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
tein standards  taught  were  those  of  the 
earlier  investigators,  and  are  now  found 
to  be  too  high.  In  this  connection,  we 
must  remember  that  such  studies  of  fam- 
ily food  consumption  as  have  been  made 
tend  to  indicate  that  there  is  little  danger 
of  protein  deficiency  in  the  diet,  when 
the  total  energy  requirement  is  met. 
Here  we  have  another  reason  for  teach- 
ing the  energy  requirement  and  the  en- 
ergy value  of  foods. 

Although  the  protein  requirement  was 
over-emphasized  in  the  old  teaching,  the 
mineral  requirement  received  too  little 
attention.  We  are  not  doing  justice  to 
the  importance  of  the  mineral  matter 
when  we  dismiss  it  with  a  few  remarks 
about  the  small  amounts  of  it  found  in 
food  and  by  the  general  statement  that  it 
is  necessary  in  the  diet.  Children  must 
be  taught  that  the  mineral  elements  are 
building  material,  and  are  just  as  indis- 
pensable for  true  growth  as  is  protein. 
Inasmuch  as  the  studies  of  family  food 
consumption  previously  referred  to  have 
indicated  that  there  is  a  serious  danger 
of  insufficient  mineral  matter  in  the  diet, 
it  would  seem  necessary  to  teach  not 
only  the  importance  of  these  substances 
^ut  also  the  foods  that  are  especially  rich 
in  them. 

One  cannot  proceed  very  far  in  discuss- 
ing nutrition  without  entering  the  field 
of  comparative  food  values  and  food 
economics.  What  foods  are  interchange- 
able and  what  foods  are  not  interchange- 
able? When  the  potato  soared  in  price, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  how  many  people 
knew  enough  of  comparative  food  values 
to  be  able  to  select  a  substitute  that  was 
equally  nutritious  and  at  the  same  time 
riot  expensive?  When  one  wishes  to  in- 
crease the  iron  content  of  his  dietary, 
what  foods  will  he  use,  if  meat  and  eggs 
and  spinach  are  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
purse  ? 

We  have  said  that  reconstruction  im- 
plies a  utilization  of  old  material  in  so 
far  as  that  is  possible.  Reconstruction 
also  implies  the  necessity   for  bringing 


new  material  into  service  when  its  need 
is  apparent.  The  reconstructed  course 
in  nutrition  will  make  use  of  the  former 
instruction  on  the  hygiene  of  the  diges- 
tive tract.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
have  to  remodel  and  supplement  with 
new  material,  our  former  teaching  on 
food  requirements.  We  shall  teach  the 
older  children  the  calorie  requirements 
per  pound  weight  for  the  various  ages, 
and  each  child  in  the  upper  grades  will 
be  able  to  calculate  his  own  energy  re- 
quirement. We  shall  make  him  famil- 
iar with  the  100  calorie  portions  of  the 
common  foods.  He  will  be  taught  that 
normal  growth  takes  place  only  when  the 
energy  requirement  is  met  by  a  suitable 
selection  of  foods  rich  in  building  ma- 
terial, and  he  will  learn  that  mineral  mat- 
ter is  quite  as  essential  as  protein  and 
much  more  apt  to  be  deficient  in  the 
dietary.  He  will  be  taught  that  protein, 
fat  and  carbohydrate  all  contribute  to 
the  energy  requirement  of  the  body,  and 
that  as  far  as  the  energy  requirement  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  calcu- 
late these  separately.  He  will  be  taught 
the  various  factors  that  influence  the 
energy  requirement  and  how  to  calculate. 
The  importance  of  normal  gains  in 
weight  will  be  impressed  upon  him  and 
he  will  realize  that  a  child  who  is  under- 
weight is  undernourished.  He  will  there- 
fore acquire  the  habit  of  weighing  him- 
self regularly. 

He  will  be  taught  that  a  knowledge  of 
food  values  will  enable  him  to  select  the 
foods  that  will  guarantee  sufficient  pro- 
tein, mineral  matter,  and  growth  pro- 
moting substances  without  daily  calcula- 
tions, and  that  a  "balanced  ration"  does 
not  depend  on  some  vague  law  of  pro- 
portions. He  will  know  what  his  own 
food  requirements  are  and  his  knowledge 
of  comparative  food  values  will  lead  him 
to  an  intelligent  choice  of  food. 


Kites  rise  highest  against  stron? 
winds,  and  men  attain  the  greatest  emi- 
nence as  they  surmount  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties. 

What  we  call  genius  is  merely  the  total 
power  generated  by  a  multitude  of  use- 
ful things  well  done^yV^OOgie 
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To  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, Superintendents  and  Teachers: 
ANOTHER  year  for  the  teachers  in 
■the  State  of  New  York  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  history  and  it 
gives  your  President  a  special  and  pe- 
culiar pleasure  to  place  before  you  some- 
thing of  the  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  past  twelve  months. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  feeling 
af  common  interest  and.  co-operation 
which  has  pervaded  the  teaching  force  of 
the  State  of  New  York  during  the  time 
of  my  administration,  has  been  most  sat- 
isfactory, without  which  the  success  of 
no  undertaking  could  have  been  brought 
about.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  more  especially,  the  members 
of  the  different  committees,  who  have  so 
untiringly  labored  to  bring  about  the  re- 
sults for  which  you  were  all  looking  and 
to  which  you  were  most  certainly  en- 
titled. 

Minimum  Salary  Bill 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year, 
and  in  fact,  I  believe  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Association,  was  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature  in  1919  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  and  was 
signed  by  the  Governor  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  May, — Bill  number  1919  and  the 
last  chapter  of  the  laws  of  1919,  name- 
ly, the  Minimum  Salary  Bill. 

Immediately  upon  assuming  office  I 
became  convinced  that  this  was  the  year 
in  which  something  ought  and  possibly 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  an  increase 
of  salary,  for  the  teachers  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

In  order  to  become  more  familiar  with 
the  matter  of  salaries,  I  corresponded 
with  heads  of  Education  Departments  of 
most  of  the  states.  After  which  I  called 
the  legislative  committee  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  into  a 
conference  at  Albany.  After  careful 
deliberation  and  survey  of  the  conditions 
in  Albany  and  of  the  sentiment  in  favor 


of  such  action,  it  was  decided  that  the 
matter  would  have  to  be  supported  by  a 
stronger  sentiment  than  at  that  time  ex- 
isted, in  order  that  the  desired  condition 
might  be  brought  about. 

The  final  enactment  of  the  Salary  Bill 
was  a  result  of  a  lengthy,  strenuous, 
energetic  campaign  put  on  by  the  officers 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  to- 
gether with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the 
members  of  the  department  and  also  the 
leaders  of  the  legislature,  who  believed 
that  the  situation  was  acute  and  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

Your  President  spent  seven  weeks, 
during  the  session  of  the  legislature  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  during  which  time 
seven  different  bulletins,  upon  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  of  New  York,  were  pre- 
pared and  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  legislature  and  also  to 
superintendents  of  the  state.  After  the 
distribution  of  these  bulletins  a  cam- 
paign of  letters  was  put  on  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  members  of  the  legislature 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  sentiment 
of  their  districts.  These  letters  were  sup- 
plemented by  petitions  from  every  super- 
visory unit  in  the  state  until  the  number 
of  signatures  went  into  the  thousands, 
way  beyond  the  physical  ability  to  tabu- 
late. 

In  carrying  out  this  work,  your  Presi- 
dent transmitted  over  four  hundred  tele- 
grams, more  than  one  thousand  personal 
letters  and  over  two  thousand  circular 
letters.  It  should  be  said,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  teachers  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  that  the  cost  of  this  cam- 
paign was  $1,350.00,  which  money  was 
spent  for  telegrams,  telephones,  postage, 
express,  printing,  railroad  fare,  and  hotel 
bills.  If  there  is  any  criticism  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  amount  of  money,  your 
President  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
the  initiative  of  the  work  which  caused 
such  expenditure  and  which  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  the  Minimum  Salary  Bill. 

Some  provisions  of  the  Salary  Bill 
should  be  amended  as  the  time  given. to 
the  construction  of  the  final  State  Wide 
Bill  was  so  limited,  that  it  was  imposr 
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sible  to  work  out  proper  schedules  and 
directions  for  all  classes  of  teachers.  We 
expect  this'^  can'iSe  remedied  during  the 
coming  session  of  the  legislature. 

As  President  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  that  during  the  year  it  has  been 
possible  for  me  to  visit  sixty-eight  differ- 
ent supervisory  districts  and  carry  to  the 
teachers  of  those  districts  a  message 
from  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  I 
was  everywhere  received  with  cordiality 
and  welcomed  with  the  true  spirit  of  co- 
operation. It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
meet  so  many  teachers  in  the  various 
localities.  In  addition  to  these  visits  and 
to  the  labor  given  to  the  Salary  Bill,  the 
President  has  done  the  following  work 
in  support  of  the  various  other  activities 
of  the  Association.  There  have  been  sent 
154  telegrams,  there  have  been  written 
1,536  personal  letters  and  there  have  been 
distributed  42,483  circular  letters  on  dif- 
ferent topics  and  for  different  purf>oses, 
in  which  the  teachers  of  the  State  of 
New  York  are  vitally  interested. 

The  House  of  Delegates  at  Albany, 
November  25,  1918,  instructed  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Association  to  procure  an 
actuary  and  submit  at  the  coming  meet- 
ing a  report  of  such  actuary  upon  a  Re- 
tirement Fund  based  upon  an  actuarial 
basis  and  continued  the  committee  which 
had  been  appointed  by  President  Weet, 
for  this  most  important  work.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Syracuse,  decided  to  place  an  assessment 
of  twenty  cents  per  teacher  on  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  with  reference  to  the 
Retirement  Fund.  The  success  of  carry- 
ing this  matter  out  according  to  the  in- 
structions given  is  shown  by  the  report 
of  Mr.  Buck,  published  in  this  number 
of  the  Journal.  All  bills  have  been  paid, 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  assess- 
ments are  still  coming  in,  so  that  it  looks 
favorable  for  a  fund  sufficient  to  put  on 
a  campaign  for  the  enactment  of  a  Re- 
tirement Fund  Law,  along  the  line  laid 
down  by  your  actuary,  Mr.  Buck. 

The  work  of  the  committee  on  the  Re- 
tirement Fund  is  to  be  commended  and 
the  teachers  of  the  state  should  realize 
the  value  of  the  work  done  by  this  most 
excellent  committee,  without  which  the 


undertaking  must  have  been  a  failure. 

Because  of  the  inability  to  hold  the 
meeting  last  year,  the  membership  neces- 
sarily dropped  to  a  low  figure,  about 
three  thousand.  The  membership  has, 
however,  continued  to  grow  during  the 
past  year  until  the  present  number  prac- 
tically reaches  the  high  water  mark  in 
the  history  of  the  Association,  namely, 
nine  thousand  members,  and  the  mem- 
berships are  still  coming  in.  This  sup- 
port is  indeed  gratifying  and  we  believe 
the  membership  of  the  Association  will 
have  doubled  the  highest  number  ever 
reached,  at  .the  Albany  meeting  this 
month. 

Again  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  and  gratitude  to  the  great  teach- 
ing force  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
especially  to  the  city,  village  and  district 
superintendents,  who  have  so  willingly 
co-operated  with  me  in  the  work  which 
we  have  done,  without  which  all  the  labor 
of  your  executive  must  have  failed. 

I  trust  that  what  I  have  done  will  meet 
with  your  approval  and  I  commend  the 
whole  activity  of  the  past  year  to  your 
thoughtful,  loyal  and  patriotic  considera- 
tion and  I  hope  that  my  successor  wiD 
continue  these  activities  along  the  lines 
laid  down  and  that  next  year  will  not 
only  see  the  same  activities  but  an  added 
impetus,  which  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  condition  somewhat  approaching 
the  result  to  which  the  teachers  of  this 
great  state  are  entitled. 

J.  S.  Wright. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTUARY  FOR  THE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

The  report  of  Mr.  George  B.  Buck,  the 
Consulting  Actuary  for  the  New  Yoik 
State  Teachers'  Association,  is  published 
in  full  in  this  number,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  careful  consideration  of  every  teach- 
er in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  facts, 
as  set  forth  in  this  report,  together  with 
the  deductions  therefrom,  by  so  compe- 
tent an  authority  as  Mr.  Buck,  call  for  a 
careful  study  by  the  teachers  of  the 
state  in  order  that  they  may  intelligently 
settle  the  matter  of  a  Retirement  .Fund. 
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HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES 

The  importance  of  the  question  to  be 
voted  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  in  Albany  on  November 
24th  and  25th,  should  cause  every  city, 
village,  and  supervisory  district  of  the 
state  to  be  represented  by  their  full  quota 
of  delegates. 

The  officers  and  committees  of  the 
State  Association  hope  that  the  teachers 
will  be  represented  by  the  largest  delega- 
tion ever  attending,  so  that  all  teachers 
may  feel  that  they  have  been  represented 
in  the  settlement  of  a  question  so  vital  to 
their  interests. 

May  we  ask  that  all  school  people  of 
the  state  make  an  extra  effort  to  see  that 
this  meeting  is  attended  by  the  number 
which  its  importance  demands. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

••The    Great    Pike's     Peak    Rush," 

or,  "Terry  in  the  New  Gold  Fields."  By  Edwin 
L.  Sabin,  author  of  "The  Boy  Settler,"  etc.  Il- 
lustrated by  Fisk,  8vo.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co., 
New  York. 

In  a  former  series  of  boy's  stories,  this 
well-known  writer  has  depicted  different 
phases  of  Western  life  of  former  days, 
such  as  ranching  and  herding.  The 
present  story  is  the  second  of  a  new 
series  which  promises  to  be  no  less  excit- 
ing and  picturesque. 

Every  boy  who  has  previously  devour- 
ed a  Sabin  book  will  need  no  second  in- 
vitation to  begin  this  one;  and  he  will 
end  .with  a  good  inside  knowledge  of  a 
very  important  period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West. 


A  Story  of  Our  National  Ballads.  By 

C.  A.  Browne.  Cloth,  illustrated,  250  pp.     Price 
^1.25  net.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York 

Teachers  of  History  of  Music  will 
find  good  reference  material  in  C.  A. 
Browne's  book  "The  Story  of  Our  Na- 
tional Ballads,"  published  by  T.  Y. 
Crowell  Co.  The  interesting  historic  in- 
cidents related  in  connection  with  the 
birth  of  our  national  ballads  can  be  bet- 
ter appreciated  and  will  cling  more  vivid- 
ly and  longer  in  the  mind  of  the  student, 
if  a  short  time  elapses  between  the  read- 
ing of  each  story. 

J.  M.  W. 


La  Belgique  Triomphante.  Ses  Lut- 
tes,  ses  Souffrances— sa  Liberte.  Par  L'Abbe 
Joseph  Larsimont,  AssUtant  Directeurdu  Bureau 
Beige  de  New  York.  Cloth,  illustrated,  ix+3 1 1 
pages.  Price,  ^1.40.  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-Httdson,  New  York. 

This  is  a  textbook  unique  among  all 
those  readers  designed  for  the  use  of  be- 
gmners  in  French.  It  centers  the  stu- 
dent's attention  on  a  phase  of  Gallic  civi- 
lization which  exists  outside  France 
proper,  yet  has  for  centuries  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  French  culture.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  furnish  easy  read- 
ing matter  for  students  of  French,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Belgian  people,  to  de- 
scribe the  cities  and  customs  of  the 
people  and  to  make  use,  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  pupil's  already  awakened  in- 
terest in  the  story  of  Belgium  and  the 
Belgians. 

The  book  is  made  attractive  by  the 
nature  of  its  content  and  the  many  il- 
lustrations and  is  made  a  working  tool 
for  pupil  and  teacher  by  the  complete 
equipment  of  exercise  and  pedagogical 
helps. 


A  School  History  of  the  Great  War. 

By  Albert  E  McKinley,  Professor  of  History, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  A.  Coulomb, 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia, 
and  Armand  J.  Gerson,  District  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  PhUadelphia.  Cloth,  i6mo.,  192 
pages.  With  numerous  maps.  Price,  60  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta. 

"A  School  History  of  the  Great  War" 
is  an  historical  narrative  covering  the 
course  for  Grades  Seven  and  Eight  and 
vyas  written  by  the  authors  of  an  "Out- 
line of  an  Emergency  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion on  the  War,"  published  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Bureau  of  Education  in 
August,  1918.  Even  in  high  schools  it 
may  be  used  advantageously  for  brief 
study. 

In  this  book  the  story  of  the  World 
War  and  America's  part  in  the  great 
fight  for  liberty,  democracy  and  civiliza- 
tion is  told  in  a  concise  and  impressive 
manner.  The  pedagogical  apparatus  in- 
cludes references  to  source  material  and 
suggestions  for  study,  numerous  maps, 
chronology,  etc.  .     f^r\nif> 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Breasted,  James  Henry.  "Survey  of 
the  Ancient  World."  Cloth,  xi-1 17  pp, 
illustrated.  Price,  $1.40.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Moore,  Annie  E.  "Pennies  and  Plans." 
A  First  Reader.  Cloth,  illustrated, 
128  pp.  Price,  $1.12.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Larsimont,  L'Abbe  J.  "La  Belgique 
Triomphante."  Ses  Luttes,  Ses  Souf- 
frances-sa  Liberte.  Cloth,  illustrated, 
ix-311  pp.  Price,  $1.40.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

McKiNLEY,  Albert  E.,  Coulomb, 
Charles  A.,  Gerson,  Armand  J.  "A 
History  of  the  Great  War."  Cloth, 
maps,  192  pp.  Price,  60c.  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago. 

DooLEY,  William  H.  "Principles  and 
Methods  of  Industrial  Education.  For 
Use  in  Teacher  Training  Classes. 
Cloth,  illustrations,  xi-257ppv  Price, 
$1.60.  Houghton  MifHin  Co.,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago. 

Leonard,  Nellie  M.  "Grand-Daddy 
Whiskers,  M.  D."  Cloth,  illustrated, 
104  pp.  Price,  75c  net.  Thomas  Y 
Crowell  Company,  New  York. 

Cary,  M.  "French  Fairy  Tales."  Cloth, 
illustrations,  300  pp.  Price,  $1.25  net. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New 
York. 

Gask,  Lilian.  "A  Treasury  of  Animal 
Stories."  Cloth,  illustrated,  128  pp. 
Price,  50c  net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  New  York. 

Browne,  C.  A.  "A  Story  of  Our  Na- 
tional Ballads."  Cloth,  illustrated, 
250  pp.  Price,  $1.25  net.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York. 

McFee,  Inez  N.  "A  Peep  at  the  Front." 
Stories  of  the  Great  War  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  Cloth,  illustrated,  250  pp.  Price, 
$1.25  net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Marden,  Orison  S.  "Ambition  and  Suc- 
cess." Cloth,  illustrated,  80  pp.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York. 

Laing,  Graham,  A.  "An  Introduction 
to  Economics."  Qoth,  465  pp.  Price, 
$1.20.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


Weeks,  Ruth  M.  "Socializing  the 
Three  R's."  Cloth,  vii-182  pp.  Price, 
$1.12.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Pearson,  Henry  C.  and  Suzzallo, 
Henry.  "Essentials  of  Spelling." 
Cloth,  208  pp,  complete.  Price,  40c: 
*  Part  1,  price,  24c;  Part  2,  price,  32c. 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. 

RiTTENHOUSE,  Charles  F.  "New  Mod- 
ern Illustrative  Bookkeeping."  Cloth, 
Introductory  Course,  152  pp.  Price, 
$1.20.  Advanced  Course,  324  pp. 
Price,  $1.20.  American  Book  Co., 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

Fritz,  Rose  L.  and  Eldridge,  Edward 
H.  "Essentials  of  Expert  Typewrit- 
ing." A  short  course  in  touch  typewrit- 
ing. Cloth,  illustrations,  charts,  etc 
Price,  $1.00.  American  Book  Co., 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

Moore,.  Ransom  A.  and  Halligan, 
Charles  P.  "Plant  Production." 
Part  1,  Agronomy,  Part  2,  Horticul- 
ture. Cloth,  illustrations,  428  pp. 
Price,  $1.44.  American  Book  Co., 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  "Guy  Mannering," 
or  The  Astrologer,  Abridged.  Qoth, 
536  pp.  Price,  32c.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Williams,  Jesse  F.  "Healthful  Liv- 
ing." Based  on  the  Essentials  of 
Physiology,  for  the  High  School 
Pupil.  Cloth,  illustfations,  445  pp. 
Price,  $1,20.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Woodburn,  James  A.  and  Moran, 
Thomas  F.  "Elementary  American 
History  and  Government."  Cloth,  il- 
lustrations and  maps,  578  pp.  Price, 
$1.20.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

Lei  per,  M.  A.,  and  Foster,  L.  E.,  and 
Weathers,  E.  B.  Jr.  "The  New-Idea 
Speller."  Cloth,  illustrated,  xii-236pp 
Price,  40c.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago. 

Field,  Walter  Taylor.  "Readings 
from  English  and  American  Litera- 
ture." A  Textbook  for  Junior  High 
Schools  and  Upper  Grammar  Grades. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  x-612pp.  Price. 
$1.00.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago.  rxr%ciif> 
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I  The  Rotation  Plan 

I     Of  VltallzlDft  the  Teachliiii  of  Agriculture  Is  the  Bitfiiest  Idea  in 
I     Education  Since  the  Time  of  Horace  Mann.     It  is  Destined   to 
Vitalize  Our   Entire    Educational    System,  — Dr.  A.   £.   Winship. 


I 


I 


T 


I 

I 

Bull 


^HE  Rotation  Plan  b  attracting  the  attention  of 
educators  and  farmers  everywhere.  It  is  re* 
building  school  houses.  It  is  putting  new  life 
into  communities  and  rural  schools,  h  is  increasing 
the  salaries  of  teachers  from  $10  to  I40  a  month.  It 
is  revolutionizing  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Mia- 
souri.  South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma  have  adopted  this 
plan ;  other  states  are  planning  to  adopt  it. 

The  Rotation  Plan  teaches  real  things — not  just 
words,  words,  words. 

The  Rotation  Plan  rotates  the  subjecti— does  not 
teach  the  same  things  year  after  year ;  does  not  skim, 
leaving  nothing  crisp  and  new  for  the  next  year* 

The  Rotation  Plan  not  only  rotates  the  teaching 
of  Agriculture  but  it  rotates  the  work  iti  Arithmetic, 
Lan^age,  Spelling,  and  all  orher  subjects. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  the  Rotation  Plan  vital- 
izes schools  and  com mun ides  -  what  school  directors, 
superintendents,  teachers,  parents,  and  children  say 
about  it — how  superintendents  can  introduce  i  into 
their  schools —ho w^  teachers  are  vitalizing  arithmetic, 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  language,  and  every  other 
subject,  the  following  booklets  will  be  sent  to  you  free 
upon  application,  but  don't  write  for  them  unless  you 
really  want  to  do  something  worth  while  for  your  state, 
your  county,  your  school  and  your  community.  It 
will  be  a  waste  of  your  time  and  money  as  well  as  ours, 

1.  How  to  Vitalize  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the 

Rural  Schools. 

2.  Better  Country  Schools  for  Missourlp 

3.  The  Rotation  Plan— What  It  Is;  What  It  Does. 

4.  VitalEzation  Through  Rotation. 
3.   Stencils   Vitalize   School   Work. 

Tk£  /fur/0S^  qf  iAi^  Deportment  is  ts  help  ik^st  wh&  tttani  t^  help  the  beys  and girh  &f  Amtrua^ 

Ask  for  list  of  Agricultural  Charts, 
Lantern  Slides,  Booklcts^Stencils,Work- 
ing  Drawings,  Mottoes,  etc. 

You  Can  Teach  Agriculhire  in  Yonr  Sciofll — 
YoQ  May  Thkk  Yon  Can't  But  You  Can. 


sPLicirsGRopr. 

A   Practical  Prciblem  In  Real  Life 


Wh«t  Is  IfUDwa  a;!  (he  Rat*lEao  riiiii  for 
vltKlLzlnd  tlie  l«iieh(sd  of  Aiirlcnltore  U  ai- 
tracllori  nation- w  Id  V  at  ten  lion.  It  Is  In  our 
opinloii  one  of  tbe  blif  cdocallonat  idea*  of 
rec^^nt  j'safs  acd  a  bolt  Id  b«  dlvcn  mnal 
Ihoaibtfitl  con  aid  era  lion  by  all  educators. 

W,  J.  BEECHER, 
Eiliior, 
Normal  I oslrnctor- Primary  Plans. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.,  Inc.       | 

Airlcitltuml     Extension      Departm«at        p 

P.  G.  Holdea,  Dirattor      Hsrmtir  BMg,,  ChkiAgft  3 
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NOVEMBER 

Ordinarily  the  Quietest  Month  of  the  Year  in  Agency  Work 

promises  to  offer  this  season  a  good  many 
vacancies,  as  well  as  many  good  vacancies 

From  the  $5,000  principalship  of  a  technical  school,  the 
$2,500  position  as  model  teacher  in  a  normal  school,  down 
through  all  the  high  school  vacancies  and  grade  positions  usually 
arising,  to  the  $900  or  $1,000  places  for  rural  teachers,  there 
have  come  to  lis  almost  numberless  calls  since  schools  opened, 
representing,  besides  Nev7  York  State,  North,  East,  South  and 
West.  Available  teachers  may  receive  from  $200  to  $300  more 
than  last  year  if  they  have  access  to  the  positions  for  which 
they  are  fitted. 

Also,  it  is  not  too  soon  to  consider  next  year 

as  places  open  up  soon  after  the  Holidays,  and  superintendents 
come  to  us  early  for  confidential  information.  One  superintend- 
ent wrote  us  in  August  of  this  year:  "I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested  in  the  credentials  of  both  Miss and  Miss ,  but 

owing  to  an  unusual  piece  of  good  luck  I  was  able  to  secure  the 
return  of  a  former  teacher,  whose  record  here  was  very  good. 
But  for  this  I  should  surely  have  hired  one  of  these  two  young 
ladies,  as  their  qualifications  were  the  best  of  any  applicants 
which  I  received.'* 

Confidence  of  superintendents  and  confidence  of  teach- 
ers make  a  fit  combination  for  successful  Agency  work 


The  School  Bulletin  Teachers  Agency 

C,  W*  BARDEEN,  Manager,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  the  'Journal"  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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TOILET  SYSTEMS 


^   ^     *  [TMKEE  WAYS  TU  EQUIJ'  A  i>N&KtX)M  SCWKJiTi 


Provide  Sanitary  Disposal 
of  Sewage 

They  are  endorsed  by  Health  Authorities  every- 
where. They  are  easily  installed  because  no 
water  or  sewer  is  needed. 

Write  to 
-  uSTINE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

for  full  particulars 
^O  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SEPTIC  TANKS 

Please  mention  the  "Journal"  when  corresponding  nnth  advertisef^  Vj  O O Q  IC 


,    .      Before  Purchasing 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  our  catalog  and  prices  of 

Movable  Chair  Desks       Tablet  Arm  Chairs 
Combination  Desks  Auditorium  Chairs 

Teachers'  Desks     Portable  Folding  Chairs 

**EMPIRE"  furniture  means  QUALITY 


EMPIRE  SEATING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

430  East  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


American  Woodworking  Machines 

FOR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

The  American  Woodworking  Macbinery  Ccm- 
pany  piotiecrcd  the  way  for  the  teaching  of  wood- 
working in  schools  long  before  ibc  Srnkb-Hugho 
Law  became  erfecuve,  giving  federal  aid  to  thr 
various  states.  In  the  early  day  ot  Manual  TraiD- 
ing,  American  Woodworking  machines  were  tic- 
lors  in  making  woodworking  courses  succcstfuL 
Because  of  the  service  rendered  and  the  high  stand- 
ard of  t|iialiTy  maintained,  American  Woodvvorki% 
Machines  arc  the  most  satisfactory  for  vocadoaai 
schools, 

USED  NATIONALLY 


Americnn  t2-in.  S|>ei?iJ  Latlie 


American  Woodworking  Machinriarr  in,  use  in  all  thrlaiS 
\i\^  furniturr  factortps  ;and  cabinet  ahop^  \n  thr  countiy- — ^wbnr^ 
machined,  arc  buu^ihl  '*i  ere  prici^  Is  of  mjiw  »» 

$ceondary  importance. 


IN  SCHOOLS 

If  there  lit  jiny  |>bce  where  rhe  very  best  tools  shoulJ  he  used  it  is  in  the  vocjmonai  ic 
tu  buv  cheap  mjchint^s   [Hmrly  corvstructcd    and   inethciently  gu^rde*!.    '^X""" 

AMfi'Ur    r^'lt'llnCf      ^^'*'  '■^''^  ^'''^  compkifd  our  ne< 
J.  T(  C  W     V>uLaJVJ^      rompkle  line  ot  ft'U04]wi>rk(nK  machidfji 


American    Woodworking    Machinery   Compar 


t'icatt   me*iUon   ikr     'Jottrnfit"   when  corrtipondvng   uiih  advtrti. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.   Members  of  the  Association  and  subscribers  should  notify  the 

Secretary,  Richard  A.  Searing,  North  Tonawanda,  promptly  of  any  change  of  addren. 
COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Richard  A.  Searing,  North 

Tonawanda: 
SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  for  the  Journal  to  aU  who  are  not  members  of  the  New  York 

State  Teachers'  Association  is  j$  1.50  per  year,  eight  issues.   Postage  is  prepaid. 
ADVERTISING.    Application  for  advertismg  space  and  rates  should  be  made  to  the  Pab- 

Usher,  A.  G.  Brooks,  5  South  Water  Street,  Rochester. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Officers,  Nineteen  Hundred  Twenty 

President — JUDSON  S.  Wright,  Falconer. 

VicePresident--\\.  D.  DeGroat,  Cortland. 

Secretary — Richard  A.  Searing,  North  Tonawanda. 

Treasurer— V^,  H.  Benedict,  Elmira. 

Executive  Committee:  Terms  expire  in  I9I9^Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson,  Brockport;  H.  M.  Schwakti 
Ilion.  Terms  expire  in  1920 — Mrs.  Rose  Minnick,  Glens  Falls;  C.  Edward  Jonss,  Albiry 
Terms  expire  in  1921— Dr.  H.  S.  Weet,  Rochester;  W.E.  Pierce,  East  Aurora. 

Ex 'Officio  Members — President  Judson  S.  Wright,  Secretary  Richard  A.  Sraring,  Tnii- 
urer  W.  H.  Benedict. 

Committee  Oft  Legislation — Chairman,  SuFr.  John  A.  De  Camp,  Utica;  Supt.  Erkist  C,  Hah- 
WELL,  Buffalo;  Supt.  II.  D.  Hervey,  Auburn;  Supt.  Daniel  J.  Kelly,  lUnghamton:  Srrr. 
Charles  H.  Cheney,  White  Plains. 

Committee  on  Teachers^  Welfare — Chairman,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  Columbia  Umversity,  Kit 
York  City;  Dr.  Clinton  McCord,  Albany;  Miss  Gertrude  Bacon,  State  Normal  School  Botralo 
Supi\  J.  Murray  Foster,  Corning;  Miss  Mabel  Simpson,  Rochester;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Connouy, 
Jamestown;  Supt.  L.  W.  Swain,  Westfield;  Dr.  A.  R.  Brubacher,  Albany;  Edwaed  F.  Brows. 
New  York  City. 

Special  Committee  on  Teachers'  Pensions— T>K.  A.  R.  Brubachsr,  Chairman,  Albany;  Ml.  RiT 
P.  Snyder,  New  Hartford;  Miss  Ada  M.  Baker,  North  Tonawanda. 

Special  Com  mil  fee  ott  State- Wide  Ori:^amzatio7i — Chairman,  Dr.  A.  R.  Bruracher,  Albacr, 
Supt.  A.  M.  Croop,  Newark;  District  Supt.  M.  Gazelle  Hoffman,  Lewiston;  James  W'ingati. 
Schenectady;  Ernest  L.  Crandall.  Brooklyn;  Miss  Oi.tve  M.  Jones,  New  York  Gin;  Mi^ 
Orace  Forsythk,  New  York  City. 

SECTION  CHAIRMEN— 1919 

C/iissi<,tf  Sfcfioft—Vxt^.,  Geokgr  D.  Kbt  i.(m;g,  Union  College.  Schenectady;  Commercial -Pn^.,  G.  M.  York,  "^^ 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  E/ocufifln—Pves.,  H.  M.  Tilkok,  Syracuse  University;  Eft^/tsA—Pna.,  A.  B. Sia'^.^^: 
Jliph  School,  Rochester;  Kvcvivg  Srhnoh  avd  America  tiizai  ion  {Rvenirif:^  School  and  Imtni^attt  Edvcniie^n  Srrr^' 
re  i/i/'if/et/)-  Prcs.,\V  .C.  Smith.  State  Education  Dept.,  Albany;  J-^i/te,  /mttfxirinl  and  /fouseAola  A  rts—HAKHxW  .]<-^^ 
\\\iiia\o\  l.\)  7-'i'/<'  Ar/s  Wce-Vra.,  Eunk  R  Phrkink,  State  College  for  'I'&SLchers,  AlbAwy;  (h)  //ouse/n^/d  Ar!  «cf- 
Prcs.,  Makion  Van  Likw,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  (c)  /«</wj/r;Vj'/ -<4r/.f— Vice-Pres.,  Alfred  Bis  »■ 
Buffalo,  SrnwAHT  K.  Ball,  Buftalo;  History  A ssociitlioH—Vxas.,  Edward  P.  Smith,  High  School,  North  Twia  ^» 
'J7te  NcwVotk State  School II vi^iene  and  Physical  Education  Association,  meeting- as  a  section  of  the  Nerve  I'V  -' 
Teachers'  Association-  Pres.,  LAWKHNt  i-:  .S.  Hii  l,  Si  5  Myrtle  Ave.,  Albany;  Kindergarten — Pres.,  LuEt  la  A.  P  *' 
510  West  i2,^rci  St.,  New  York  City;  Lihary  Section-  Pigs.,  Allen  Abbott,  Columbia  University,  New  York  Qty.  '•'• 
viatics — Prt's.,  E.  E.  Aknclu,  Stale  Efhication  Department,  Albany;  Modern  Langnage  Association ~Pxt%..  Dk  *-' 
New  York  City:  Music — Pres.,  ^TIss  Emma  J.  Dicvkmiokf,  Gloversville  ;  Normal  and  Training  School— PTi%.  **' 
VHLH  B.  Jki  irks,  President,  Training  Sihool.  Schenectady;  Penmanship — Pres.,  Alicr  E.  Bbnbow,  SrhcDccta:  '"^ 
viary — Pros.,  Ljtthrr  N  Sirhlk,  Canandaigua  ;  Rural  School— Pres.,  Supt.  M.  B.  Furman,  E;«st  Rochester,  zi  * 
Monroe  Co.;  Section  of  New  ]''ork  St.itc  Council  ol  Elc/nr:ntary  School  Principals  and  Teachers — Pres.,  Nat  «*- 
(i.  Wfvt,  .School  No.'h,  Kociiester:  Science  Section— Prts.,  H.  O  Bukgin,  Albany  High  School ;  School  Admimis  "t^ 
— Pres.,  Ch.m'i  e.s  S.  Willi  a.ms,  Hudson  ;  Subnormal  and  Backivnrd.  Children — Pres.,  Lrila  Martin,  Dept.  of  JO 
tion,  Rochester;  .V.  }".  State  Scif>'te  Teachers'  A  ssociatiou  -Pres.,  H.  A.  Carpentbr,  West  High  School,  F  *» 
SL-c.-Trcas.,  E.  E.  Foro,  West  High  School,  Koche.ster. 
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GOVERNOR  COOUDGE 


and 


TYCOBB 


'Governor  Coolidge  says  about  TURKING- 
TON'S  MY  COUNTRY  that  he  wishes  that  "the 
entire  youth  of  the  nation  might  learn  the  true 
patriotism   and   citizenship   this  volume   teaches/' 

Ty  Cobb  says  that  TURKINGTON'S  MY 
COUNTRY  "is  full  of  inspiring  information'' 
and  that  he  wants  his  two  boys  to  read  it,  since 
"it  will  make  them  proud  of  their  country  and 
anxious   to   make  their  lives  count  for  the  most." 

When  two  such  men  and  many  others  equally 
prominent  bear  testimony  like  this  to  the  value 
of  a  textbook,  isn't  it  something  which  would 
interest  you  with  a  view  to  its  use  with  your 
pupils?  Make  good  Americans  of  them  by  placing 
in  their  hands 

Turkington's  My  Country 


GINN  AND  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 

70   FIFTH   AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 


rieas9  mention   tUf   "Journal"   ulien   correxpond'ng   with   advertisers. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  REQUIREMENTS 

Poems  and  Prose  for 
Reading  and  Memorizing 

Specially  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Elementary  Syllabus  in  Language  and  Literature  for 

NEW  YORK  STATE,  1919 

Riverside  Literature  Series 


GRADES  ONE  AND  TWO 

R.  L.  S.  No.  FF,  paper  .  .  $0  .24 

75  Selections 
GRADE  THREE 

R.  L.  S.  No.  GG;  paper .  .       .24 

44  Selections 
GRADE  FOUR 

R.  L.  S.  No.  HH,  paper.  .        24 

50  Selections 
GRADE  FIVE 

R.  L.  S.  No.  JJt  paper  .  .  .       .24 

45  Selections 
GRADE  SIX 

R.  L.  S.  No.  KK,  paper .  .       .24 

43  Selections 


GRADE  SEVEN 

R.  L.  S.  No.  LU  paper  .  .  $0.24 

37  Selections 
GRADE  EIGHT 

R.  L.  S.  No.  MM,  paper 

41  Selections 


.24 


These  books  meet  the  requirements  in 
literature  for  Grades  VII  and  Vm. 

Aldrich.  Marjorie  Daw, 
Goliath,  and  other  Sto- 
ries. R.  L.  S.,  No.  265, 
paper $0.24 

Wiggin.  Rebecca  of  Sun- 
nybrook  Farm.  R.  L.  S. 
No.  264,  cloth 64 

Sharp.  Waysof  the  Woods. 
R.  L.  S.,  No.  266,  paper      .28 


Send  for  complete  descriptive  price  list  of 
Selections  for  Reading  and  Memorizing 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Visual  Instruction 

■WITH 

Spencer  Delineascope 

MODELS 

is  made  perfect  because  it  is  an  Id$al  St§r$' 
opUeon  for  both  lantern  slides  and  opaque  ob- 
jects, such  as  post  cards,  pictures,  reading 
matter  and  materials  of  all  kinds,  dead  or  alive. 

IDEAL,  because  it  embodies  basic  ideas 
(patented)  possessed  by  no  other. 

Example:  Mechanical  means  for  handling 
the  slides,  which  does  away  with  the  old, 
antiquated  lantern  slide  holder  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  a  **dissolving  effect**  on  the 
screen,  unattained  with  other  outfits  except 
by  using  ^wo  stereopticons,  one  above  the 
other. 

One  Spencer  Delineascope  does  it 


8p«BCcr  Delineascope,  Model  3,  for  both  lantern  slideeaiid 
opaqao  object*.  1000  Watt  Mazda  lamp,  complete,  $150 


New  illustrated  IfooUet  K'l  0  sent  on  request 


SPENCER  LENS  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS 
MICROSCOPES,  MICROTOMES,  DEUNEASCOPES,  Etc 


Macmillan  Pocket  Classics 

The  universal  popularity  of  this  series  is  due  to  the  convenient  sise,  excellent  editing, 
and  uniform  price— also  to  the  fact  that  the  series  includes  175  volumes,  meeting  the  needs 
of  every  high  school  course  in  literature. 

SOME  NEW  VOLUMES 
American  Democracy  from  Washington  to  Wilson  (Finley  and  Sullivan) 
American  Patriotism  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Gathany) 
Bryce  on  American  Democracy  ( Fulton) 

Curtis:  Prue  and  I,  and  the  Public  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (Brecht) 
Dickens:  Oliver  Twist  (Pine) 
Hawthorne:  The  Scarlet  Letter  (Seay) 
Kingsley:  Westward  Ho  (Leonard) 

Palgrave:  Golden  Treasury  (new  edition,  with  additional  poems) 
Scott:  Guy  Mannering  (Case) 
Scott:  Rob  Roy  (Musgrove) 
Selections  from  American  Poetry  (Garhart) 
Shakespeare:  Goriolanus  (Weiser) 

OTHER  NEW  SCHOOL  EDITIONS 
Neihardt:  The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass 

Morgan:  Theodore  Roosevelt:  the  Boy  and  the  Man  (In  press) 
Riis:  The  Making  of  An  American 


Send  for 
Descriptive  List 
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The  Anchor  and  the  Dolphin 

—the  sign  of 

The  Aldine  Group  of  Textbooks 

on  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Language,  which,  wiih  resptct  to  educational, 
artistic,  and  mechanical  featarci,  is  the  moat  diitinctive  product  of  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  our  country. 
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I  NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  PublUher* 

I  73  mi  kftme.  NEW  YORK  fi23  &  Waksh  hmnt.  CHICAGO 
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"*Two  such  roly-poly  babies  you 
never  did  see! 

Mother  Black  Bear  had  named  them 
Woof  and  Twinkly  Eyes  " 

So  begins 


The  Adventures  of  TWINKLY  EYES 
The  Little  Black  Bear 

By  ALLEN  CHAFFEE.    tlJuttfaled  by  PETER  DA  RU 

Get  this  new  and  fascinating  story  of  Old  Mother  Black  Bear  and  those 
"rollicking  bUcV  balls  of  mischief/'  her  two  cubs.  Chapter  after 
chapter  of  the  most  wonderfully  written  experiences  take  you  out  into  the 
environs  of  green  foreats,  open  field^^  and,  child  or  grown-up,  at  once 
delight  and  instruct  you  in  the  habits  of  the  wood's  babies,  No  better 
toimal  siory   has  been   written. 

BeautifuHy  printed  and  bound    -    PricCt  Sl^ZS 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 


Sprin^ield,  Mass. 
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The  De  Groat-Hayes 

System  of  Problem  Solution 

in  Arithmetic 

ByH.  DEW.  DE  GROAT,  Principal  of  the  Cortltmd  State  Normal  School.  Author  of 

the  De  Groat  Compact  Efficiency  Drills  in  Arithmetic, 

and 

INA  M.  HAYES.  Supervisor  of  Arithmetic.  Cortland  State  Normal  School 

FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES 
AND   METHOD   CLASSES 

The  De  Groat-Hayes  System  of  Problem  Solution  in  Arithnetic 

A  Time-Saver  for  the  Teacher 
WHAT  IT  DOES 

1.  Trains  the  pupil  to  interpret  accurately  the  true  meaning  of  problems, 
an  ability  often  lacking  in  the  graduates  of  our  grammar  schools  to-day. 
Such  training  leads  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  all  reading. 

2.  Requires  a  pupil  to  express  his  meaning  in  clear,  concise  English. 

3.  Produces  far  greater  accuracy  in  obtaining  results  and  tends  to  elimi- 
nate the  prevailing  tendency  of  being  satisfied  with  absurd  answers. 

4.  Develops  an  independent  power  to  solve  problems  through  reasoning 
rather  than  by  following  formulas  blindly. 

5.  Lays  a  solid  foundation  for  methodical  mathematical  reasoning  so  use- 
ful in  algebra  and  geometry. 

6.  Gives  the  pupil  a  thorough  training  in  forming  conclusions  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  his  answers  to  problems  in  arithmetic. 

7.  The  ability  which  the  pupil  acquires  of  interpreting  accurately  and 
reasoning  sanely  by  this  method,  gives  him  a  power  and  a  confidence 
which  he  can  use  in  attacking  other  problems  in  school  and  in  life. 

Try  it !    The  results  obtained  are  remarkable 
Costs  little  more  than  a  blank  book  of  the  same  size 
A  very  practical  help,  filling  a  real  need 


IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Herald  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

£.  F.  Southworth,  President  H.  W.  Duguid,  Secretary 
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The  Name  "Prang"  Guarantees  Quality 


^rang 


pound,  doc. 


'Product 


ENAMELAG 

The  new  Color  Medium.  An  air-drying  Enamel  for  work  on 
wood,  m«uU,  glass,  etc.;  20  colors.    Per  can,  Lye, 

PERMODELLO 

The  permanent  Modeling  Clay  that  sets  like  concrete.  Takes 
decoration  with  Water  Colors  or  Enam  -lac.  For  nuking  be.ids, 
jewelry,  and  art  objects.    Per  pound  can,  76c. 

MODELIT 

The  ideal  Wax  Modeling  Clay.    Keeps  soft  indefinitely.    Per 

LIQUID  TEMPERA 

Opaque  Water  Colors  for  Show  Card,  Poster,  and  all  deco- 
rative work.  In  heavy  paste  form,  in  glass  jars;  lo  colors. 
Per  tar.  26c. 

^  TEMPERINE 

A  white  Medium  for  converting  transparent  Water  Colors  into 
Opaque  Colors.    Per  buttle,  4uc. 

"STIXIT"  PASTE 

"  The  Stickiest  Paste  in  Town.'* 
A  combination  of  Library  Paste  aud  Glue.    Generally  recog- 
nized as  the    de»l  Adhesive  for  School  and  Home  use.    Per 
tube,  loc;  pt-r  gallon  can,  ^i.50. 

PECO  PASTE  POWDER 

A  high  quality  "Library  Paste"  in  Powder  form.  Per 
Douno.  I5c> 

^  "BATEEKO"  DYES 

Liquid  Dyes  for  Batik  work  and  all  pattern  dying.  Send 
for  circular. 

"ENGINEX*'  PAPERS 

Lightweight  Poster  Papers  for  cutting  purposes;  25  colors. 
Sample  booklet  free. 

"PRISMO"  PAPERS 

Coated  papers  in  75  standardized  colors,  for  Kindergarten  use. 
Color  Cnart  making  and  Design  purposes.  Sample  booklet  free. 

CONSTRUCTION  PAPERS 

Heavy  weight  colored  papers  fnr  foldinx  and  mounting.  The 
standard  (or  £>  years.    In  21  beautiful  colors.    Sample  book- 

^"''"^  WATER  COLORS 

Pranff  Water  Colors  were  the  first  and  are  still  the  Standard. 
Send  for  circular. 

COLORED  CRAYONS 

Prang  Colorei  Crayons  are  quality  Crayons  and  made  ex- 
pressly for  school  use.    Send  for  circular. 

WEAVING  MATS 

Made  from  Prang  Construction  Papers ;  20  mau  and  strips  in 
book  form.    Per  book,  25c. 
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gradually  accumuLttinx  slides  is  to  have  them  »» cbsatidwd 
and  tiled  as  tu  be  readily  accessible  when  wanted  acain. 

Professor  George  S.  Moler  uf  Cornell  Uoiver«ity  has 
solved  this  administrative  problem  by  the  inveniioa  of  a 
sectional  cabinet  lioiding  !/<■•  slides,  classified,  tiled,  and 
ready  lor  immediate  uac  These  tni^s  are  enclosed  in  an 
oak  case  whic'i  makes  a  presentthle  piece  of  f  umlcnre  for  a 
library  or  office  and  really  solves  the  problem  ••£  what,  and 
where  as  to  Untem  slides.  We  have  one  and  when  it  is 
full  sliall  have  another 
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Three  Books  Which  Offer  a  Special 
Appeal  to  New  York  State  Teachers 

A  Latin  Dictionary  for  High-School  Students, 

by  S.  Dwight  Arms 

Giving,  with  their  simplified  definitions,  the  2100  words  which  experts  have 
agreed  constitute  the  essential  vocabulary  of  first  year  Latin,  Caesar,  Cicero,  and 
Virgil,  together  with  year  groupings /or  memorizing.  THIS  IS  THE  LIST  GIVEN 
IN  THE  NEW  LATIN  SYLLABUS.  In  addition,  the  book  gives  a  method  of 
acquiring  Latin  pronunciation  which  makes  the  pupil  independent  of  the  teacher 
in  a  short  time. 

The  most  practical  help  in  Latin  to  be  had.  Every  high  school  pupil  of  Latin 
should  own  it.  Each  term  its  use  will  save  hours  of  turning  from  text  to  vocabu- 
lary and  from  vocabulary  to  text. 

Syllabus  Geography  Note  Books,  by  H.  E.  Reed 

A  New  Edition  containing  the  New  Map  of  Europe. 

These  note  books  are  built  on  the  New  York  State  Syllabus  in  geography  with 
a  book  for  each  of  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades.  They  enable  a  child  to  build  his 
own  geography.  Each  book  has  33  outline  maps  or  more.  The  use  of  these  books 
by  the  pupil  puts  life,  interest  and  understanding  into  the  subject.  They  cover  every 
detail  required  in  the  Syllabus. 

HUNDREDS  OF  REGENTS  SCHOOLS  ARE  USING  THESE  BOOKS. 
If  you  are  not  using  them,  try  them  this  next  term,  and  teach  the  geography  of 
Europe  as  it  is,  not  as  it  was. 


A  Student's  Study  Guide  in  American  History,  by  H.  E.  Reed 

Including  a  Complete  Story  of  the  World  War,  by  Gertrude  Van  Duyn  South- 
worth.     For  grades  7  and  8. 

This  book  is  built  to  cover  the  New  York  State  requirements  in  American  His- 
tory. Its  use  will  arouse  genuine  interest  and  will  fix  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  in  the  upper  grammar  grades.  It  contains  the  Regents'  topical  outline  for 
recitation  and  study,  23  outline  maps  covering  the  required  map  work,  the  New  York 
State  examinations  in  American  History  for  the  last  five  years,  and  tables  covering 
the  important  points  in  American  History.  With  this  book  the  pupil  builds  his  own 
history  and  learns  how  to  study  with  economy  of  time.     Excellent  for  review. 

In  addition  the  book  contains  a  most  fascinating  story  of  the  World  War.  This  feature  enables  f*m  to  use  satis- 
factorily your  present  textbooks  in  history  until  the  final  settlement  and  results  of  the  war  are  more  clearly  defined. 

THE  OLDER  EDITIOV  OFTHIS  BOOK  IS  KNOWN  AS  "SYLLABUS  TOPICS  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY**  which  to-day  is  in  use  in  hundreds  of  Regents  schools  in  New  York  State. 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Herald  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  Southworth,  President  H.  W.  Duguid,  SecreUrj 
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SPELLING     AND     PENMANSHIP    COORDINATED 
Palmer  Method  Spellers  '^•^i^°u^%'JZ:^^^^,j:i:r^U'^JSSSr^"^^ 

Educators  everywhere  ihonld  investigate  thoroughly  this  new  plan  of  presimting  to  pupils  for  study  in  spelling,  the  words  as 
they  appear  when  writ  en  in  the  most  extensively  taught,  and  mo-it  justly  popular  style  of  handwriting. 

Because  the  words  in  the  Palmer  Method  Spellers  are  all  in  Palmer  Metnod  Penmanship  they  eliminate  tlie  unnecessary  pn>- 
cess  of  changing  the  printed  impre.sion  to  the  written  expressicHi.  The  words  for  the  Palmer  Method  Spellers  were  selected  by 
well  known  t- ducators  after  having  heen  thoroughly  estea  in  one  of  the  largest,  and  most  progressive  New  York  City  Public  Schools. 

In  the  Palmer  Method  Spellers  for  the  intermediate  and  advanced  grades  are  quotations  in  liberal  quantities  from  well  knowa 
authors -all  in  photo-engraved  Palmer  Method  Penmanship. 

tVrit4  mtr  ntartst  ojfflc* /or further  in/ormatioH. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMFR  COMPANY 
30  Irrlnv  Plsoe,  New  York  City.  623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  Phtock  Balldlav.  Porttend.  Ora. 
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EACHERS'  AGENCY  DIRECTORY 

The  followinf  is  a  reliable  list  of  Teachers'  Agencies  to  whom  saperintendents  of  aclio«b 
and  school  board  members  may  apply  at  any  time  for  the  filliog  of  aay  position. 


If  17  I   I  f\C^C^yQ^     A/^ITXT/^V    31  union  square,  new  YOiu 
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This  affency  makes  a  constant  search  for  high  grade  teachers  and  recommends  with  care.    Only  superior  teachers  are  aooqyted. 
art  supplied  all  the  year  round.     If 
ACTlVR.    GENEROUS    WOR 


If  you  need  a  ffood  teacher  or  know  where  one  ia  wented,  eend  Dmrticulars.    THE 
RK    OP    THIS     AGENCY    HAS    SATISFIED    THOUSANDS    OF    TRAnHERS. 


Interstate  Teachers*  Agency 

501-503  Livingston  Building, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  manater  of  this  aieocy  has  had  rweory  years'  experlcocc  as 
teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools,  and  ten  years  siMcessfsi 
experience  as  manager  of  a  rapidly  growing  agency.  He  persoeelb 
aelects  and  recommends  candidates  with  care.  The  saccess  of  iMs 
agency  is  vouched  for  by  many  of  oar  best  superinteadents,  coUegi 
presidents  and  normal  school_princip«ls.    Send  for  elreoinr. 

T  H.  ARMSTRONG.  Rroprtctor 
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34  yefcre  ofcon»erv»iivBmttnascmciit.     Lar(r«t  %nd  beat  known.      Our  bnoldel  '* TEACHING  AS  A  BUSINESS 
wkh  new  chanters  on  *'ForecaHt  "  and  other  important  topicR  tent  tHEE, 

437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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ffistory-^Uiiig-Readiiig-Eiiglisli-Aritlmietic 


Woodburn  and   Moran's  Elementary  American 
History  and  Govei  nment 

J^  FTER  the  War  Edition.  Practically  a  new  book. 
Written  from  the  new  point  of  view.  Complete 
to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty.  New  emphasis  on  mat- 
ters of  international  importance.  New  maps.  New 
illustrations.    7th  and  8th  years. 

Woodburn  and  Moran's  Introduction  to  Ameri- 
can History 

AM  ERICA  *S  European  Beginnings.     Portrays  our 
historic  background,  telling  the  story  of  other 
civilizations  and  showing  what  they  have  contributed 
to  ours.    8th  year. 

Alexander's  New  SpelllnK  Book 
^M BODIES  the  best  features  shown  by  recent  re- 
search to  be  desirable.    Practical  word  list,  regu- 
lar systematic  reviews,  dictionary  drills,  word  build- 
ing, etc.    Complete.    Grades  8-8.    Also  in  parts. 


Horace  Mann  Readers 

T  N  schools  using  these  readers  pupils  quickly  develop 
the  power  to  read  independently,  with  ezprei>6ion. 
and  so  as  to  get  the  thought.  American  authors. 
American  patriotic  selections.  Readers  for  every 
grade.    Manuals  for  the  teacher. 

Gate  to  Fnglish 

'p RAINS  pupils  to  a  firm  control  over  their  oral 

and  written  speech,  and  gives  them  a  clear  and 

definite  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  of  language. 

Book  I  (4, 5. 6  years).    Book  II  (7  and  8  years). 

Systematic  Drill  in  Arithmetic 
T^EVE^O  PS  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  fundamental 
operations.     Solves  the  "language  difflculty.'J 
Drills  and    tests.     In  three  books,  for  9,  S.  and  4 
years. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers 

NEW  YORK:    449  FOURTH  AVENUE  • 


FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ECONOICS 

Adams's  Description  of  Industry 

By  H.  C.  ADAMS,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    270  pp.    $1.24. 

Edgar  Dawson,  Hunter  ColkgCy  New  Tork: 

It  is  an  exceedingly  useful  work.  It  contains  the  results  of  the  very  best 
thought,  and  is  expressed  so  that  almost  anyone  can  read  it — a  very  unusual 
combination  of  characteristics.  It  will  do  more  than  any  other  volume  I  know 
to  promote  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  our  industrial  difficulties  if  it  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  high  school  boys  and  girls. 

Alfred  C.  Thompson,  State  Normal  School^  Brockport^  N.  T.: 

A  study  of  this  book  should  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the  business  which 
occupies  our  people,  a  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  influence,  the  material  we 
use,  and  the  industrial  processes  through  which  material  goes. 
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NEW  YORK 
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6  Park  Street 
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AN    AWAKENING 

New  York  State  seems  to  be  awakening  to  the  importance  of 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Will  you,  Mr.  Principal,  or  you,  Mr.  Superintendent,  be  the  last  to  respond?  Why  not  be  the 
first  to  mobilize  under  the  banner  of  General  Science  ? 


What  is  General  Science  ?    See  Hodsrdon's  Book. 
a  Wonder  Book. 


Interesting,  simple,  practical.   Really 


An  Allied  Subject 

Geography  is  very  important,  t/ taught  as  outlined  in  The  Nivers  Series  of  Geosraphiea. 
Acknowledged  superior.  ^_^^^^______^_^_ 

The  Campbell  and  Hughes  Graded  Arithmetics 

Why  have  unsatisfactory  results  in  Arithmetic?  The  Campbell  and  Hughes  Graded 
Arithmetics  set  forth  this  subject  in  a  New  Liffht.  Its  arrangement  of  topics  and  Oral 
Drill  Exercises  is  unique.  It  appeals  to  any  good  teacher.  Children  are  interested.  Teadien 
are  happy  as  their  pupils  g^in  a  mastery  of  the  subject. 

A  trial  means  adoption.  Give  it  a  trial.  This  text  provides  a  way  to  secure  satis&ctory  resuUs. 

»  Use  the  Children's  Method  Readers 

Attractive  as  Supplementary.    Satisfactory  as  Basal.    They  are  just  a  little  better. 
Shaii  be  plecued  to  hear  from  you. 

HINDS,  HAYDEN  AND  ELDREDGE,  Inc. 

1 1  Union  squarb,  nbw  York  city 

JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL.  Representative  63  FnnkUn  Avenue.  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


1000  PROBLEMS  AND  EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC 

A  Series  of  Four  Arithmetic  Problem  Books  for  the  Fifth, 
Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Grades 

m  WILLIAM  L.  FELTER.  Principal  of  GIrh*  High  SctiOoK  Broi^kiyn,  N.  K 


Each  book  contains  approximately  one  thousand  problems,  grouped  topically, 
and  followed  by  review  exercises  of  misceltaneous  problems.  They  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  any  basal  series  of  arithmetics.  The  general  plan  is  that  of  a  series 
of  test  papers  of  ten  questions  each,  which  may  be  used  for  classroom  work  or 
assigned  home  work. 

Features  of  Excellence 

The  close  grading^ 

The  practical,  up-to-dste  character  of  the  problefKis 

The  occasional  use  of  aerlea  problems 

The  convenient  arrangement  of  problems  in  test  papers 

The  Large  number  of  problems  upon  new  work  of  each  grade 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SATSf  FRANCISCO 
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A    NEW 

Pearson  s  Essentials  of  Latin 

To  Meet  the  New  Latin  Requirements 

By  Heiii7  Carr  Pearson,  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  CoUeire,  Columbia  UniTenitF 

^HIS  special  New  York  edition  of  this  widely 
used  book  contains  in  addition  to  the  orig- 
inal matter,  136  pages  of  new  material. 

The  new  Reading  Matter  includes: 

5  Pages  of  Ritchie's  Story  of  Perseus 
1 1  Pages  of  Heatley's  Gradatim 
9  Pages  of  Eutropius's  Brevarium 

With   these  additional   Readings   the  book  now  • 
provides  more  than  enough  material  to  meet  the 
requirements   of  the    Regents    and   affords   the 
teacher  considerable  latitude  of  choice. 

Special  lessons  have-  been  added  covering  the 
required' work  in  vocabulary  drills  word  formation 
and  derivation^  uses  of  the  genitive^  compound  verbs ^ 
and  the  word  lists  of  the  first  and  second  half 
years  to  be  memorized. 

This  new  edition  of  Pearson's  Essentials  of  Latin  for 
Beginners  now  meets  all  of  the  very  definite  require- 
ments set  forth  in  the  new  Syllabus.  The  136  pages 
may  also  be  purchased  in  pamphlet  form. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 
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EDITORIAL 

THIS  number  of  the  Journal  aims  to  give  special  attention  to  the  subject  of 
teacher  training  in  this  State.  It  may  or  may  not  be  known,  generally,  that 
the  State  has  appointed  a  Special  Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  George  M. 
Wiley  of  the  State  Department,  and  composed  of  representatives  of  the  State  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  the  Superintendents  of  the  State, 
to  work  through  the  whole  question  of  curriculum,  salaries,  and  such  other  factors 
as  are  involved  in  improving  the  teacher  training  service  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  is  hoped  that  every  person  who  receives  this  Journal  will  read  the 
article  by  Mr.  Wiley,  setting  forth  conditions  as  they  now  exist.  It  is  a  sane  but 
almost  discouragingly  accurate  presentation  of  facts. 

The  Assembly  of  Delegates  at  the  Albany  meeting  of  the  State  Association, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  both  our  plain  duty  to  the  community  and  our  own 
intelligent  self  interest  require  that  as  an  Association  we  shall  do  all  with- 
in our  power  to  help  in  establishing  the  best  and  most  effective  teacher 
training  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  it  is  possible  to  secure, 
and  that  we  deliberately  and  systematically  attempt  to  interest  our  best 
students  and  our  best  characters  in  teaching  as  a  vocation  to  the  end  that 
they  may  attend  these  teacher  training  institutions.  From  any  point  of 
view  the  present  inadequate  provisions  for  our  State  Normal  Schools  and 
the  present  diminished  attendance  in  these  schools  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  this  Association.  An  inadequate  number  of  properly  trained 
teachers  means  either  overcrowded  class  rooms  or  untrained  and  incom- 
petent teachers  or  both.  The  inevitable  result  of  such  a  condition  must 
be  apparent.  It  means,  first  of  all,  a  weakened  public  school  system,  un- 
able to  do  the  great  work  to  which  the  public  schools  are  dedicated.  But 
it  also  means  a  weakened  community  confidence  in  the  work  of  that  great 
body  of  intelligent  and  devoted  teachers,  and  upon  community  confidence 
in  the  last  analysis  must  rest  our  claim  for  a  compensation  commensurate 
with  our  responsibility.  That  accordingly  as  an  Association  we  give  our 
unqualified  support  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  its  present 
endeavor  to  secure  such  salary  legislation  as  may  be  needed  to  enable 
our  State  Normal  Schools  and  our  State  College  for  Teachers,  to  equip 
themselves  with  the  best  and  most  competent  teachers  and  supervisory 
officers,  and  that  we  furthermore  urge  upon  the  Department  the  necessity 
of  completing  at  the  earliest  possible  time  its  present  work  of  so  revising 
the  curricula  of  these  schools  as  to  make  them  represent  the  best  in  edu- 
cational thought  and  progress." 

This  entire  subject  is  worthy  of  our  serious  thought  and  consideration.  The 
extent  to  which  we  who  are  engaged  in  public  education  in  this  State  back  by  our 
best  efforts  this  kind  of  a  movement,  determines  in  a  very  real  sense  the  extent  to 
which  the  desire  for  intelligent  and  effective  service  is  to  be  found  in  our  midst 
Following  the  action  of  the  State  Legislature  in  passing  a  state  wide. salanrlawj. 
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no  step  could  be  more  logical,  nor  could  any  action  taken  by  us  be  of  greater 
tribute  to  the  profession  of  which  we  are  members,  than  a  united  effort  to  strength- 
en in  every  possible  way  the  service  being  rendered  by  the  teachers  in  the  Amer- 
ican public  schools  of  this  State.  Some  one  has  well  said  that  we  can  deport  alien 
citizens  but  we  cannot  deport  ideas.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  with  these  if  they 
are  wrong  is  to  transform  them.    This  is  the  great  work  of  the  school. 

The  extent  to  which  we  support  this  movement  for  better  teacher  training 
likewise  measures  the  degree  of  mtelligence  that  we  have  in  our  own  self  interest 
The  great  body  of  our  teachers  are  loyal,  competent,  and  conscientiously  devoted 
to  their  work.  All  such  have  a  right  to  be  protected  against  the  untrained  and  the 
incompetent  teachers  for  these  are  among  the  worst  enemies  that  the  child,  the 
teaching  profession,  and  even  the  nation  itself  can  have.  Teachers'  salaries  are 
in  the  last  analysis  bound  to  be  determined  by  community  confidence.  A  com- 
munity confidence  is  conditioned  absolutely  upon  effective  work  through  com- 
petent and  well  trained  teachers.  We  shall  help  the  State,  the  profession  and  our- 
selves by  supporting  this  effort. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROGRAMME 
FOR  TEACHER  TRAINING 

George  M.  Wiley,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Elementary  Educatioa 


THERE  are  two  strong  notes  to  be 
sounded  at  such  inspirational 
gatherings  as  the  meetings  of  this 
Association.  It  is  important  that  we  hear 
that  strong,  clear  tone  of  achievement, 
which  is  in  a  sense  a  note  of  victory, 
calling  attention  to  the  battles  that  have 
been  won,  to  the  great  deeds  done,  set- 
ting before  us  from  different  parts  of 
the  front  the  real  progress  in  educational 
effort  that  has  been  made.  It  is  equally 
important  that  we  listen  intently  if  need 
be  for  that  lower  tone  of  minor  strain, 
quite  inaudible  at  the  moment  it  may  be 
but  important  in  its  meaning,  emphasiz- 
ing weaknesses  in  our  attack,  lack  of  pre- 
paredness, failure  to  see  the  bigness  of 
our  problem,  or  lack  of  recruits  to  fill 
the  great  gaps  in  the  educational  forces. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  review 
matters  of  unusual  achievement.  While 
the  great  war  revealed  to  us  many  short- 
comings, such  as  physical  limitations  and 
illiteracy,  there  stands  out  the  indisput- 
able fact  that  our  programme  of  public 
education  is  sound  and  that  adequate 
educational  opportunities  will  in  large 
part  insure  the  permanency  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

We  sometimes  think  of  our  state,  city, 
or  county  educational  systems  as 
achievements.  As  illustrations  of  organ- 
ization and  administration  they  may 
rightly  be  regarded  as  such.     If  inter- 


preted correctly  as  a  means  to  an  end  a 
state  or  a  city  system  of  education  may 
be  of  great  service.  But  unless  it  fimc- 
tions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  individual  boy  or  girl  it  is  not 
meeting  its  responsibility. 

A  city  or  a  state  which  measures  its 
educational  progress  merely  in  terms  of 
the  annual  registration,  or  the  seating 
capacity  of  school  buildings,  or  the  an- 
nual budget  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
a  comprehensive  and  constructive  pro- 
gramme. We  should  know  our  annual 
registration  figures,  but  this  is  a  mere 
matter  of  clerical  computation.  Our 
school  buildings  should  have  seating  ca- 
pacity to  provide  space  for  the  school 
population,  but  if  we  provide  nothing 
more  than  space  we  are  only  little  in  ad- 
vance of  our  forefathers. 

The  annual  budget  is  important,  but  if 
it  is  made  up  by  municipal  authorities 
after  the  political  departments  of  the  cit\* 
government  have  been  taken  care  of,  the 
achievement  in  education  will  not  be 
marked.  Such  a  hand  to  mouth  policy 
never  resulted  in  educational  grow*  for 
any  community. 

In  marked  contrast  to  such  procedure 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  many  of 
our  cities  boards  of  education,  in  co-op- 
eration with  chambers  of  commerce  and 
representatives  of  various  civic  organiza- 
tions are  adopting  far-reachingplans  for 
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a  real  programme  of  education.  A  real 
educational  investment  has  no  specula- 
tive features.  If  the  educational  ques- 
tions are  dealt  with  in  a  piecemeal  man- 
ner from  month  to  month  or  even  from 
year  to  year,  they  have  limited  value.  A 
long  term  comprehensive  educational  pol- 
icy for  city  or  state  is  a  gilt-edge  secur- 
ity, as  safe  as  a  government  gold  bond. 

Although  it  has  already  been  stated 
that  many  of  our  cities  are  taking  great 
strides  toward  marked  achievement  in 
working  out  constructive  educational 
programmes,  your  thought  has  already 
anticipated  the  inquiry  as  to  the  state's 
activity  in  meeting  these  problems  which 
are  so  vital  to  the  coming  generation. 

A  state  programme  may  first  of  all  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  money  we  put 
into  it.  Schools  are  supported  by  local 
appropriations  and  by  state  apportion- 
ments. New  York  state  has  made  large 
subsidies  available  for  educational  pur- 
poses. We  are  known  beyond  our  own 
borders  as  generous  supporters  of  public 
education.  It  is  of  interest  therefore  to 
ask  what  is  the  relative  position  of  New 
York  among  her  sister  states  in  respect 
to  state  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  education?  If  we  take  for  purposes 
of  comparison  the  twenty-one  states  of 
the  north  and  middle  west  and  turn  to 
the  per  cent,  distribution  of  the  expenses 
of  general  departments  as  given  in  table 
twelve  of  the  Financial  Statistics  of 
States  for  1917  and  1918,  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  we  find  that  the 
percentage  of  state  funds  used  for 
school  purposes  varies  in  these  states 
from  ten  per  cent,  to  nearly  sixty  per 
cent.  New  York's  rank  in  the  group  is 
relatively  low.  This  is  somewhat  at 
variance  with  the  popular  idea  of  our 
enormous  state  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation. Our  state  budget  does  carry 
large  items  for  education.  These  items 
have  been  reasonably  generous  and  run 
into  millions  annually.  But  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  expenditures  our 
percentage  for  education  takes  low  rank. 
In  the  year  1918,  New  Jersey  used  56.4 
per  cent,  of  general  expenditures  for 
school  purposes,  while  New  York  used 
only  18.2  per  cent,  and  is  number  sixteen 
in  the  group  of  twenty-one  states.  The 
states  show  much  the  same  general  rank 


for  1917,  New  Jersey  leading  the  list 
with  58.5  per  cent,  and  New  York  num- 
ber eighteen  in  the  group  with  20.8  per 
cent. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  in  passing  to 
the  per  capita  expenditures  of  the  state 
funds  for  educational  purposes.  In  1918 
the  state  payments  for  schools  in  New 
York  were  98  cents  per  capita,  and  in 

1917,  $1.00  per  capita. 

New  York  occupies  an  even  lower 
relative  position  in  this  respect  than  in 
the  first  comparison.  The  apportion- 
ments from  state  funds  for  educational 
purposes  in  New  Jersey  were  $3.77  per 
capita  in  1918  and  $3.87  in  1917.     In 

1918,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  North  Da- 
kota, and  Maine  each  allotted  state  funds 
for  school  purposes  in  excess  of  $3  per 
capita;  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Ver- 
mont, each  in  excess  of  $2  per  capita. 
Pennsylvania  leaped  forward  from  the 
unenviable  position  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
in  1917  to  almost  median  rank  in  1918. 
On  the  basis  of  the  latest  figures  New 
York  is  number  eighteen  in  the  group, 
our  state  apportionments  for  education 
being  less  than  $1  per  capita. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  there- 
fore that  whether  we  base  our  determin- 
ation on  the  percentage  distribution  of 
state  funds  allotted  to  education  or  draw 
our  conclusions  from  the  per  capita  ex- 
penditure for  schools,  the  Empire  State 
through  its  general  appropriations  is  not 
giving  undue  consideration  to  its  educa- 
tional needs.  If  this  relative  rank  meas- 
ures our  sense  of  responsibility  we  have 
much  to  learn.  These  brief  paragraphs 
have  touched  upon  only  one  phase  of 
state  support.  There  are  many  angles 
from  which  to  approach  the  problem. 
Many  contributing  factors  have  not  been 
mentioned.  From  this  particular  point 
of  view,  however,  there  is  much  to  indi- 
cate the  necessity  for  far  larger  grants 
of  state  funds  if  a  large,  comprehensive 
plan  of  educational  readjustment  is  to  be 
realized. 

The  limited  time  assigned  for  this 
topic  would  by  no  means  permit  a  full 
discussion  of  the  educational  needs 
which  demand  immediate  recognition 
and  relief  from  the  state  as  a  whole 
rather  than  from  the  local  communities. 
To  be  specific  therefore  and  definite vin 
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the  application  of  this  topic  to  the  im- 
mediate problem  we  shall  limit  ourselves 
to  this  essential  feature  of  a  constructive 
programme.  There  is  no  one  factor  so 
dominating  in  the  successful  daily  work 
of  the  classroom  and  in  its  far  reaching 
influence  in  individual  and  community 
life  as  the  personal  influence  of  the  train- 
ed sympathetic  teacher.  What  is  being 
done  to  insure  an  adequate  and  adequate- 
ly trained  teaching  staff,  a  personnel  not 
only  trained  for  this  great  work,  but  if 
need  be  selected  through  superior  merit? 

There  are  in  the  State  of  New  York 
ten  state  normal  schools.  There  are  the 
special  institutions,  with  the  State  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  supported  by  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers. 
There  is  no  need  of  argument  to  support 
the  position  that  any  comprehensive  and 
constructive  programme  of  educational 
service  must  begin  with  the  problem  of 
teacher  training,  must  begin  with  the 
strengthening  of  these  institutions  which 
are  the  very  foundation  of  an  efficient 
modern  school  organization. 

The  registration  to-day  in  our  normal 
schools  is  1871,  approximately  half  of 
the  number  in  these  schools  three  years 
ago.  The  steady  growth  observed  from 
1909  to  1916,  when  the  enrollment  in- 
creased from  2014  to  3628,  has  been 
more  than  wiped  out.  Not  all  of  this 
loss  can  be  attributed  to  war  conditions. 
Most  of  the  colleges  and  professional 
schools  of  the  country  show  this  year  an 
unusually  large  enrollment,  in  many 
cases  exceeding  pre-war  conditions.  In 
the  normal  schools,  however,  the  decline 
has  continued.  If  such  a  situation  is  not 
remedied  immediately,  disaster  faces 
these  schools  and  endangers  all  the  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  state. 

In  buildings  and  in  material  equipment 
the  state  has  been  reasonably  generous 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  these  schools.  In 
providing  funds  to  insure  the  highest 
type  of  personal  service  for  the  all-im- 
portant work  of  teacher  training  we  have 
fallen  far  behind  the  schedules  of  our 
sister  states  and  even  of  our  more  pro- 
gressive cities.  Moreover  the  curriculum 
is  in  some  respects  archaic  and  needs 
radical  readjustment  Each  of  these 
factors  will  be  discussed  briefly  follow- 


ing which  there  will  be  a  corollary  and 
conclusion. 

First,  the  salary  schedule.  The  salary 
schedule  for  teachers  in  our  state  nor- 
mal schools,  although  in  operation  only 
three  years,  is  so  utterly  inadequate  that 
a  complete  readjustment  of  the  whok 
schedule  is  imperative.  What  arc  the 
facts  in  the  matter?  The  positions  are 
grouped  under  three  heads,  critic  or 
model  teacher,  assistant  in  department 
and  head  of  department.  The  salary  for 
critic  or  model  teacher  is  fixed  at  a  min- 
imum of  $1,000,  with  annual  increments 
of  $100  each,  and  a  maximum  of  $1,500. 
Critic  or  model  teachers  should  without 
question  be  chosen  for  our  normal  school 
faculties  from  those  who  have  demon- 
strated their  unusual  fitness  and  excel 
lence  as  class  room  teachers.  Normal 
school  principals  should  be  in  a  position 
to  go  into  our  cities  and  villages  and 
choose  these  teachers  from  among  the 
most  successful  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  work.  The  situation, 
however,  with  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,- 
000  and  the  requirement  that  every 
teacher  must  be  placed  in  the  norma! 
school  faculty  at  the  minimum  salary, 
does  not  permit  a  normal  school  principal 
to  select  even  the  most  promising  candi- 
dates from  his  graduating  class.  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  situation  is  self-evi- 
dent. 

Assistants  in  departments  in  normal 
schools  must  begin  at  a  minimum  salary 
of  $1,400.  They  are  given  annual  incre- 
ments of  $100  each  and  may  reach  a  pos- 
sible maximum  of  $2,000.  These  assist- 
ants, who  are  the  teachers  of  teachers. 
cannot  be  chosen  from  our  better  school 
systems  under  such  a  provision.  A  nor- 
mal school  principal  is  not  able  to  organ- 
ize or  recruit  his  faculty  except  from  the 
inexperienced  or  the  less  successful 
teachers. 

The  same  general  condition  is  found 
in  the  schedule  for  heads  of  departments. 
The  minimum  salary  is  $2,000  and  the 
maximum  salary  $3,000 — the  annual  in- 
crement being  $200.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  others,  the  head  of  the  department 
must  enter  the  service  at  the  minimum 
salary.  If  the  head  of  a  department  ia 
one  of  our  normal  schools  resigns  the 
statute  provide^. tfiat^jh^^^^miMt 
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be  filled  at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  These 
positions  are  without  question  among  the 
most  important  in  our  normal  school 
work.  Men  who  should  be  appointed  to 
these  positions  are  receiving  in  public 
school  work  in  our  larger  communities 
anywhere  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  or  more. 
The  compensation  in  the  normal  schools 
should  be  such  as  to  command  the  ser- 
vices of  the  best  men  fitted  for  this  work 
through  training  and  experience.  It  is 
clearly  evident  from  such  a  situation  that 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  the  normal  schools  at  any  satisfactory 
standard. 

Not  only  is  the  present  schedule  inade- 
quate, as  is  clear  from  the  paragraphs 
immediately  above,  but  further  than  that 
any  slight  revision  of  this  schedule  will 
be  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  reor- 
ganization that  is  needed  in  the^c^  insti- 
tutions. A  slight  increment  will  mean 
additional  compensation  for  those  now 
in  the  normal  school  faculties.  It  will 
not  enable  us  to  sekct  as  members  of  the 
normal  school  faculties  the  best  teachers 
now  in  public  school  work;  neither  will 
it  enable  us  to  effect  an  early  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  normal  school  faculties.  A 
teacher  training  institution — ^above  all,  a 
State  Normal  School — must  be  able  to 
command  the  best  service  to  be  found. 
It  is  an  accepted  principle  that  teachers 
in  the  elementary  grades  in  our  public 
schools  should  have  completed  as  a  min- 
imum qualification  an  approved  four- 
year  high  school  course  of  study  follow- 
ed by  two  years  of  professional  training; 
that  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools 
should  have  completed  a  four-year  col- 
lege course  and  have  majored  in  the 
special  subject  or  group  of  subjects 
which  they  are  to  teach.  In  our  normal 
schools,  however,  the  salary  schedule  is 
such  that  we  are  able  to  command  for 
these  important  positions  of  teachers  of 
teachers  a  training  qualification  no  high- 
er than  ^that  required  for  the  inexper- 
ienced elementary  teacher  in  our  village 
school. 

We  stand  in  immediate  need  therefore 
of  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the 
normal  school  schedule.  I  see  no  other 
means  by  which  we  can  put  these  insti- 
tutions on  a  higher  plane  and  give  them 
the  standing  which  they  must  have  in 


the  state,  and  even  outside,  in  order  to 
command  the  respect  which  they  should 
have  in  the  educational  world,  and  to  do 
the  work  which  must  be  done  if  the 
state's  responsibility  for  the  training  of 
teachers  is  to  be  met. 

Second,  the  curriculum.  Normal 
school  curricula  must  be  radically  reor- 
ganized to  meet  the  modern  demands  of 
the  more  progressive  school  organiza- 
tions and  the  social  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. The  traditional  material  which 
loads  up  much  of  our  normal  school 
activities  needs  to  be  in  part  discarded 
and  in  part  readapted  to  immediate  con- 
ditions. There  must  also  be  provision  in 
the  normal  school  course  for  due  atten- 
tion to  the  great  progress  which  has  re- 
cently been  made  in  the  scientific  study 
of  education. 

Our  whole  thought  with  regard  to 
public  school  curricula  and  normal 
school  curricula  has  experienced  a  great 
change  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
course  of  study  which  forms  the  outline 
of  work  in  the  progressive  schools  of  to- 
day is  a  broad  socialized  programme 
having  little  resemblance  to  the  brief 
course  in  the  schools  of  a  generation  ago 
During  recent  years  the  vast  changes  in 
our  social  and  economic  life  have  de- 
manded a  closer  relation  between  the 
programme  of  studies  and  the  immediate 
daily  life  of  the  child.  The  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  various  activities 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
child  has  resulted  in  an  enriched  and 
vitalized  course  of  study.  We  are  grad- 
ually coming  to  the  realization  that  the 
schools  are  an  important  part  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  life  of  the  community. 
The  vast  changes  in  our  social  conditions 
have  reacted  on  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  education.  Courses*  of  study 
are  therefore  being  considered,  not  as 
definite  and  final,  but  subject  to  constant 
modification. 

As  stated  by  Dr.  Spaulding,  "A  living 
curriculum  is  plastic  and  adaptable,  con- 
stantly undergoing  changes  in  emphasis 
of  its  various  parts,  even  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  some  entirely  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  others,  as  the  sympathetically 
studied  needs  of  the  particular  children 
to  be  taught  seem  to  require;  the  living 
curriculum  ministers  practicsiUV  to.die 
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ever  and  almost  infinitely  varying  needs 
of  boys  and  girls,  no  two  of  whom  were 
made  alike  or  destined  to  be  made  alike ; 
the  living  curriculum  serves  as  readily 
and  as  well  the  child  whose  mental  pro- 
cesses depend  on  concrete  things,  as  that 
one  who  readily  grasps  abstract  ideas; 
the  Hvine^  curriculum  serves  the  present 
needs  of  every  pupil,  whether  those 
needs  be  the  preparation  for  the  next 
steps  that  will  lead  in  due  time  through 
a  college  preparatory  course  to  college, 
university,  and  a  professional  career,  or 
whether  those  needs  are  for  skill  of  hand 
that  will  enable  a  youth  to  support  him- 
self honorably,  within  a  year,  by  rend- 
ering some  worthy  service  to  the  com- 
munity."* While  this  statement  is  made 
with  regard  to  the  elementary  curricu- 
lum, the  general  principle  that  a  curricu- 
lum must  be  a  living,  vital  force  is  no 
less  true  in  the  public  schools  than  of  the 
conditions  in  normal  schools. 

The  present  organization  of  courses  in 
the  normal  schools  has  been  in  effect, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  slight 
modifications  on  account  of  local  condi- 
tions, since  1905.  Furthermore,  the 
courses  adopted  in  1905  were  undoubted- 
ly in  large  part  courses  which  had  been 
developed  during  a  considerable  period 
previous  to  that  time.  At  any  rate,  our 
whole  point  of  view  educationally  has 
changed  so  rapidly  that  such  a  pro- 
gramme in  operation  fifteen  years  ago 
scarcely  meets  the  demands  to-day.  . 

"It  will  not  be  enough  for  the  normal 
schools,"  as  Dean  Coflfman  says,  "to 
send  out  teachers  scholastically  equipped ; 
they  must  be  familiar  with  and  sensitive 
to  the  problems  of  instruction.  Formal- 
ism in  instruction  is  doomed.  A  new 
curriculum,  rich  with  new  materials  and 
in  vital  contact  with  the  shifting  currents 
of  social  life,  will  not  permit  the  disas- 
sociation  of  method  from  content.  Abil- 
ity to  make  mental  diagnoses  and  to 
prescribe  treatment  will  be  a  part  of  the 
professional  equfpment  of  the  well-qual- 
ified teacher.  The  study  of  problems  re- 
lating to  the  technique  of  teaching  will 
be  regarded  as  the  daily  dutv  of  the  suc- 
cessful teacher  *  *  *  But  the  work 
of  the  normal  schools  will  not  end  there. 


They  will  have  an  extended  curriculum: 
this  expansion  will  be  required  because 
of  new  obligations  devolving  upon 
them."*  The  great  need  to-day  for 
Americanization  courses,  the  demand  for 
courses  in  health  education,  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  courses,  the  need 
for  special  training  for  teachers  of 
special  and  atypical  classes,  will  compel 
adequate  provision  for  this  work  in  our 
normal  schools. 

Possibly  we  have  been  "training'* 
rather  than  "preparing"  young  people  to 
teach,  as  Dr.  Winship  puts  it.  He  says, 
"Instead  of  training  a  teacher  to  do 
artificial  things,  the  normal  school  must 
study  fully,  fearlessly,  and  frankly,  the 
needs  of  the  community  as  a  class  to 
which  the  teachers  are  to  go  and  must 
prepare  the  teachers  to  serve  those  com- 
munities." 

Personally,  I  feel  confident  that  these 
two  phases  of  our  normal  school  work — 
the  reorganization  of  the  salary  schedule, 
and  a  radical  modification  of  the  normal 
school  curricula — are  two  of  the  biggest 
problems  that  we  must  face  immediately 
in  our  educational  programme. 

We  have  not  met  our  responsibility  in 
the  training  of  teachers  for  service.  The 
rural  schools  are  manned  largely  bv 
poorly  trained  or  entirely  unqualified 
teachers.  The  normal  school  makes  little 
appeal  to  the  best  type  of  boy  or  girl  who 
is  graduated  from  our  high  schools.  The 
normal  schools  in  this  state  should  be 
comparable  with  the  best  institutions  of 
this  character  in  the  country.  It  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
the  best  young  men  and  women  in  our 
high  schools  in  the  teaching  profession 
that  our  normal  training  institutions  be 
at  least  equal  if  not  superior  to  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  to  be  found  an)rwhere 
Furthermore,  we  must  recognize  these 
institutions  as  in  a  sense  institutions  of 
professional  rank  in  order  that  through 
the  high  qualification  of  teaching  staff 
and  reorganized  curricula  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  these  young  people  to  secure 
credit  year  for  year  in  case  they  desire 
later  to  continue  their  studies  in  other 
higher  institutions.     In  other  words,  if 


♦The  Portland  Survey— paRe  128. 
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we  are  able  through  such  a  reorganiza- 
tion to  put  these  training  schools  on  the 
basis  of  institutions  of  junior  college 
grade  we  shall  have  taken  a  great  step  in 
the  reconstruction  of  an  important  fea- 
ture of  our  educational  programme  and 
have  given  added  dignity  to  the  teachmg 
profession. 

Having  directed  our  thought  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  pres- 
ent salary  schedule  and  to  the  necessity 
of  a  reorganization  of  the  curricula  we 
should  ask  ourselves  this  question,  a  cor- 
ollary if  you  please,  of  the  general  pro- 
{>osition.  With  a  thoroughly  trained  pro- 
fessional staff,  and  with  courses  of  in- 
struction adapted  to  social  as  well  as  to 
educational  needs,  what  further  respon- 
sibility must  the  state  assume  in  bringing 
into  these  training  schools  a  much  larger 
number  of  young  people,  among  whom 
should  be  the  best  of  our  high  school 
graduates  ? 

The  immediate  result  of  such  a  pro- 
gramme would  give  the  normal  schools 
a  new  dignity,  and  they  would  command 
a  respect  more  nearly  comparable  with 
the  great  service  which  they  render.  The 
assurance  which  should  come  from  the 
colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  credit 
toward  a  degree  for  the  work  done  in 
normal  school  would  also  prove  a  real  in- 
centive to  young  people  to  take  up  this 
work.  The  state,  however,  faces  a  large 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  If  we  have 
not  trained  workers,  we  must  train  work- 
ers. If  the  volunteer  system  is  inade- 
quate in  the  emergency,  a  selective  ser- 
vice programme  may  deserve  considera- 
tion. In  view  of  the  vital  importance  of 
enlisting  the  active  interest  of  the  high- 
est type  of  young  men  and  women  in  our 
high  schools  in  the  great  opportunity  for 
service  in  this  field  the  following  is  sug- 
gested as  a  corollary  of  the  general  pro- 
gramme, that  the  state  subsidize  the 
teacher  training  programme  to  the  extent 
of  an  individual  allotment  to  each  stu- 
dent in  a  state  normal  school  at  least 
equal  to  the  present  annual  apportion- 
ment to  holders  of  the  state  university 
scholarships  in  the  colleges  of  the  state. 
We  were  proud  of  the  progressive  legis- 
lation which  made  possible  a  college 
training  to  3,000  of  our  finest  young  men 
and  women  through  the  university  schol- 


arship act.  It  certainly  can  be  no  less 
important  that  we  consider  the  wisdom 
of  making  similar  provision  for  those 
who  may  be  in  training  for  service  in  the 
public  schools.  The  permanency  of  our 
democratic  institutions  rests  in  large  part 
on  the  soundness  of  our  educational  pro- 
gramme. The  success  of  any  education- 
al programme  is  determined  in  the  final 
analysis  by  the  conscientious,  devoted 
service  of  the  trained  teacher. 

In  conclusion.  During  the  brief  time 
at  our  command  we  have  endeavored  to 
focus  our  thought  on  the  most  vital  fac- 
tor in  any  educational  programme — the 
teaching  staff.  A  trained  personnel  is 
absolutely  essential.  The  responsibility 
for  insuring  such  a  professional  training:: 
rests  on  the  state.  Mention  has  been 
made  of  what  the  state  is  now  doing  by 
way  of  appropriations  and  apportion- 
ments. Notwithstanding  the  generous 
support  which  New  York  has  always 
given  to  education  we  are  far  outstripped 
by  the  states  of  the  north  and  middle 
west.  The  Empire  State  with  its  enor- 
mous educational  problems  in  city  and  in 
rural  community  must  face  the  situation 
squarely  and  deal  with  the  needs  in  a 
real  big  way. 

We  have  stated  that  our  normal  train- 
ing institutions  must  be  of  a  high  type, 
manned  by  the  most  capable  teachers  to 
be  found  in  our  best  schools,  and  with  a 
salary  schedule  that  will  command  such 
service.  We  also  maintain  that  the  new 
programme  demands  a  radical  reorgan- 
ization of  our  normal  school  curricula  in 
order  that  these  institutions  may  reflect 
the  needs  of  njodern  schopl  and  com- 
munity fife,  and  only  through  such  a  re- 
construction will  thev  be  recognized  as  the 
recruiting  ground  for  a  progressive  and 
profersionally  qualified  teaching  staff. 
A  further  plea  is  made,  that  this  great 
commonwealth  may  well  afford  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  annual  allotment  dur- 
ing the  training  period  to  the  young  men 
and  women  who  enlist  for  this  great  ser- 
vice. This  type  of  professional  service, 
if  insured  for  a  certain  period  to  the 
state,  will  bring  a  large  return  to  any 
community  or  commonwealth. 

It  seems  as  though  these  propositions 
were  hardly  debatable.  It  is  not  our 
problem  alone,  it  a^iMbfHofegP'"^''- 
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lem  of  the  normal  school  principals,  or 
even  of  school  superintendents,  but  the 
problem  belongs  to  us  all  including  the 
parent  and  citizen.  And  we  have  suffi- 
cient faith  in  the  great  work  that  these 
schools  have  already  done  and  in  the 
permanency  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions to  believe  that  when  our  combined 
judgments  are  reduced  to  a  common  de- 
nominator we  shall  be  well  on  our  way 
to  large  achievements.    It  is  a  big  prob- 


lem, and  will  be  met  only  in  a  big  con- 
structive manner.  No  matter  what  our 
special  problem  in  any  particular  school 
organization  may  be,  whether  health  edu- 
cation, commercial  education,  industrial 
or  technical  education,  intermediate  or 
junior  high  school  organization,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  the  one  great  factor  of 
supreme  moment  is  the  securing  of  a 
professionally  equipped  and  personally 
qualified  teaching  staff. 


THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  NATIONAL  LIFE 

Rush  Rhees,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  University  of  Rochester 


THERE  is  one  aspect  of  the  world 
war  which  the  world  is  not  likely 
to  forget  soon — can  never  afford 
to  forget.  That  is  the  solidarity  of  the 
German  people  behind  its  autocratic  gov- 
ernment in  all  the  policy  of  fright  fulness 
and  intrigue  that  characterized  Ger- 
many's conduct  of  the  war. 

This  from  the  people  of  Kant,  of 
Schiller,  of  Goethe,  from  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  the  men  who  strove  for 
liberty  in  1848,  caused  world  wide 
amazement.  A  people  formerly  singular- 
ly devoted  to  ideals  confessed  by  one  of 
its  spokesmen  in  September,  1914,  "We 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  the  catch- 
word Liberty"  (Kolnische  Zeitung), 
while  the  few,  like  Nicolai  of  Berlin,  or 
Foerster  of  Munich,  or  Nuhlon  of  the 
Krupp  works,  who  dared  to  lift  voices 
of  protest  against  the  German  policy  of 
aggression,  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  either  to  imprisonment  or  to  vol- 
untary exile. 

Students  of  German  li^e  have  attribut- 
ed this  solid  support  of  the  autocratic 
government  to  the  amazing  material  suc- 
cess brought  to  Germany  by  Prussian  ef- 
ficiency. Some  have  seen  an  explanation 
in  the  astute  policy  adopted  by  Bismarck 
for  social  legislation  to  benefit  the  work- 
ing classes.  But  more  important  than 
either  was  the  influence  of  forty  years  of 
control  of  education — in  all  its  grades — 
by  the  autocratic  government  and  the 
systematic  training  of  the  German  people 
of  all  classes  to  hate  democracy,  to  wel- 
come government  dictation  concerning 
all  sorts  of  private  affairs,  and  to  con- 
sider the  government  as  endowed  with 


wisdom  superior  to  that  of  any  citizen, 
even  as  it  was  armed  with  power  to 
crush  any  inclination  to  show  independ- 
ence of  thought  or  action. 

This  control  of  education  was  exer- 
cised by  dictating  the  ideals  of  govern- 
ment to  be  taught  in  the  lower  schools, 
and  in  part  by  an  insidious  form  of  so- 
cial bribery  through  special  honors  dis- 
pensed to  teachers  in  high  place  whose 
attitude  was  pleasing  to  government 
authorities. 

The  result  of  these  policies  carried  on 
for  forty  years  was  a  people  permeated 
by  false  ideals,  and  ready  to  accept  as 
right  anything  the  government  might  do, 
as  well  as  to  believe  anything  the  govern- 
ment might  say. 

When  then,  Germany  violated  Bel- 
gium, the  German  people  felt  it  must  be 
right,  when  the  government  said  it  was 
conducting  a  defensive  war,  the  people 
were  sure  it  must  be  true — for  independ- 
ent judgment  they  had  never  learned  to 
exercise. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
Germany  and  the  causes  of  the  war; 
rather  from  the  German  tragedy  to  learn 
the  power  of  the  teacher  to  shape  a  na- 
tion's ideals  and  to  form  a  nation's  char- 
acter. For  if  a  people  by  nature  loving 
liberty — as  the  writers  of  this  great  age 
eloquently  prove— could  be  perverted  in 
one  generation  to  a  cynical  repudiation 
of  liberty  as  a  "too  expensive  luxury," 
what  may  not  teachers  do  to  instill  in 
youth  the  ideals  of  liberty  that  man  na- 
turally loves  and  to  fix  in  young  minds 
the  meaning  of  liberty,  its  conditions  and 
its  obligations? 
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Here  then  is  our  task  and  our  glorious 
opportunity.  Let  us  consider  it  in  some 
of  its  details : 

1.  It  is  ours  to  instill  into  the  minds 
of  the*  children  and  youth  of  our  coun- 
try a  Right  Understanding  of  American 
Ideals. 

We  have  a  glorious  heritage :  Liberty, 
which  our  fathers  won  for  us  in  177^ 
81 ;  Nationality,  evolved  out  of  bitter  ex- 
perience of  liberty  unrestrained  in  1787 
— when  liberty  itself  was  brought  into 
subjection  to  order  prescribed  by.  law, 
in  the  Constitution  which  recorded  the 
people's  deliberate  will  to  be  a  nation; 
this  will  to  be  a  nation  was  tested  from 
without  in  the  war  of  1812,  it  was  tested 
within  the  nation's  life  in  1861-65;  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  was  written  in- 
to our  roll  of  national  ideals  when  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  pledged  us  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  other  nations  on  this 
continent  against  European  aggression 
and  was  strengthened  in  1898  by  the  de- 
fense of  Cuba  and  in  1900  by  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Chinese  indemnity  exacted 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Boxer  uprising ; 
and  International  Honor  is  also  our  na- 
tion's ideal  as  proved  by  a  long  line  of 
great  statesmen  in  charge  of  foreign  re- 
lations, culminating  in  John  Hay,  and  by 
respect  for  treaties  even  at  cost  of  what 
might  seem  our  own  advantage. 

These  high  ideals  are  our  great  in- 
heritance. We  have  not  always  been 
true  to  them.  We  have  not  yet  by  any 
means  fully  realized  them.  But  they  are 
what  America  means.  To  make  them 
clear  to  our  youth  is  our  task.  To  enlist 
their  loyalty  to  them  is  our  opportunity. 
If  we  are  faithful  and  succeed,  our  coun- 
try may  go  forward  confidently  to  fuller 
attainment  of  Liberty  ordered  by  Law 
and  recognizing  our  Brotherhood  to  oth- 
er nations  seeking  such  Liberty  as  well 
as  the  eternal  imperative  of  moral  stand- 
ards for  international  conduct. 

2.  To  instill  these  ideals  and  enlist 
loyalty  to  them  we  need  to  give  our 
youth  a  Right  Understanding  of  Ameri- 
can Hiptory. 

Hitherto  our  schools  have  not  taught 
clearly  the  world  significance  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  was  far  more 
than  the  severance  of  the  colonies  from 
England.    Our  fathers  won  that  struggle 


for  freedom  because  a  large  section  of 
the  English  people  were  heart  and  soul 
with  the  colonies.  We  cannot  teach 
American  History  and  leave  our  chil- 
dren ignorant  of  Pitt  and  Burke,  or  un- 
aware of  the  estimate  in  which  Wash- 
ington has  long  been  held  by  Englishmen 
or  of  their  recognition  of- our  revolution 
as  a  victory  for  liberty  in  England.  The 
cheap  boasting  of  many  school  histories 
is  as  pernicious  as  it  is  humiliating. 
Happily  such  are  passing  out  of  favor. 
But  teachers  must  insist  that  American 
youth  understand  that  our  liberty  is  one 
branch  of  the  great  Anglo  Saxon  de- 
velopment of  free  institutions.  The  nar- 
row hatred  of  England  as  the  oppressor 
from  which  the  colonies  revolted  is  un- 
worthy of  an  intelligent  people.  Our 
fathers  did  revolt  from  an  oppressor,  a 
representative  of  monarchy  by  divine 
right,  who  was  as  intolerable  to  multi- 
tudes of  his  English  subjects  at  home 
as  to  his  colonists  over  seas.  He  had  his 
partisans  at  home  through  whom  he 
ruled.  But  he  was  an  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  freedom  there  as  here 
Our  revolt  hastened  the  fall  of  that  auto- 
cratic kingship  which  he  sought  to  per- 
petuate. 

But  our  revolution  was  not  only  a 
chapter  in  Anglo  Saxon  history.  It  was 
a  direct  contributing  cause  to  the  birth 
of  liberty  in  France  and  the  spread  of  the 
ideal  of  freedom  throughout  Europe.  Do 
our  children  learn  this  from  us?  Do  they 
know  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  not 
a  selfish  insistence  that  America  shall 
live  its  own  life,  but  rather  a  warning 
of  resistance  to  the  purposes  of  re- 
actionary autocracy  which  was  seeking 
to  crush  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  which 
purposed  to  reach  across  the  sea  and 
check  the  growth  of  freedom  in  the  new 
world  ? 

Our  children  should  know,  too,  that 
our  following  of  our  ideals  has  often 
been  halting.  The  fathers'  compromise 
with  slavery  nearly  cost  us  our  national 
life.  It  led  to  the  one  war  of  conquest 
in  our  history,  that  with  Mexico.  We 
boast  our  gratitude  to  France  for  La- 
fayette and  Rochambeau.  Do  our  chil- 
dren know  anything  of  the  disgrace  of 
our  tardy  and  niggardly  payment  of 
money  owed  to  Beaumarchaisf  cm'  arms 
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supplied  our  revolutionary  soldiers? 
Patriotism  is  a  high  virtue  our  teaching 
may  induce.  But  our  children  will  not 
be  armed  for  their  patriotic  duties  in  the 
future  if  we  cover  from  them  the  mis- 
takes of  our  own  past. 

When  we  speak  with  pride  of  inter- 
national brotherhood  as  seen  in  the 
Cuban  intervention  and  the  return  of  the 
Chinese  indemnity,  it  is  not  well  to  leave 
the  children  unaware  of  our  treatment  of 
China  and  Japan  in  the  matter  of  im- 
migration and  residence  in  this  free  land. 

Only  by  candid  study  of  our  history, 
not  as  isolated  by  a  part  of  the  progress 
of  the  world,  can  we  give  our  youth  a 
just  appreciation  of  our  national  ideals. 

3.  In  particular  we  should  give  to 
them  a  Right  Understanding  of  Democ- 
racy. It  stands  for  liberty — that  is  the 
easily  accepted  populair  idea,  freedom 
from  autocratic  restraint.  But  it  means 
as  clearly  the  will  of  a  people  to  be  gov- 
erned by  themselves  as  well  as  to  govern 
themselves.  The  active  and  the  passive 
are  equally  essential  in  that  very  "to  gov- 
ern" when  applied  to  democracy.  We 
need  to  acquaint  our  youth  with  the  Bill 
of  Rights  in  all  our  Constitutions,  and 
with  what  it  signifies.  For  so  we  will 
early  lead  them  to  see  that  tyranny  is  not 
confined  to  monarchs  but  may  be  as  of- 
fensively exercised  by  classes  or  by 
popular  majorities.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
sets  forth  some  liberties  which  no  gov- 
ernment may  disturb  except  by  "due  pro- 
cess of  law."  It  is  the  safeguard  of  in- 
dividual liberty.  And  that  liberty  is  held 
to  be  an  inherent  right  of  man.  It  rests 
on  eternal  justice.  Its  sanction  is  in 
fundamental  moral  instincts. 

When  a  people  is  stirred  by  passion  un- 
restrained by  judgment,  its  acts  may  be 
as  tyrannical  as  any  autocrat's.  Popular 
will  does  not  spell  liberty.  Hence  the 
need  for  educating  youth  concerning  the 
meaning  of  law  and  the  necessity  for  it 
as  a  protection  of  freedom. 

4.  Only  by  such  awakening  of  loyal- 
ty to  our  American  ideals,  through  right 
understanding  of  our  history  and  of 
what  democracy  means  can  we  be  con- 
fident that  our  democracy  marks  a  step 
of  progre«-s  in  liberty. 

The  taunt  of  Autocracy  is  that  de- 
mocracy  is   bungling,    extravagant   and 


inefficient.  To  that  taunt  we  can  reply 
with  patience  if  we  can  be  assured  that 
our  children  understand  that  civilizatioii 
does  not  signify  material  progress  in 
making  nature  serve  our  convenience  and 
desires — electric  lights,  porcelain  baths, 
steam  transportations  and  the  like — but 
rather  in  man's  subjection  of  those  in- 
stincts which  he  inherits  from  the  jungle 
— with  its  laws  of  ruthless  struggle — and 
in  his  allegiance  to  the  spiritual  ideals  of 
justice,  mercy,  honor  and  truth  that 
make  him  to  be  man. 

And  was  there  ever  a  time  when  such 
teaching  was  so  urgent  and  its  privil^c 
so  glorious?  The  world  is  torn  with 
conflict  and  aching  with  the  pain  of  the 
awful  war.  Nearer  vision  of  the  ideals 
of  the  spirit  is  clouded  by  the  smoke  of 
battle.  The  old  jungle  law  is  finding 
many  voices  that  proclaim  its  final  tri- 
umph, while  order  and  social  peace  arc 
threatened  with  destruction.  We  believe 
our  liberties  will  stand  the  test  because 
our  people  more  or  less  cherish  their 
heritage  of  American  ideals.  But  our 
youth  must  understand  them  better  than 
their  fathers  and  defend  them  as  loyally 
as  our  predecessors  fought  for  them,  if 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people"  is  not  to  perish  froiA  the 
earth. 


Give  your  work  survival  value ;  do 
every  task  so  well  that  its  excellence  will 
be  recalled  when  you  have  passed  on. 

All  thinking  men  and  women  get  the 
main  satisfactions  in  life,  aside  from  the 
domestic  joys,  out  of  the  work  they  do. 

Learn  something  new  every  day.  Out 
of  every  experience,  pluck  something 
that  in  principle  can  be  applied  to  your 
own  work. 

The  nerve  that  never  relaxes ;  the  eye 
that  never  blanches ;  the  thought  that 
never  wanders — ^these  are  the  masters  of 
victory. 

It  is  well  enough  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines,  but  some  of  the  hay 
should  be  put  into  the  loft  to  tide  you 
over  the  rainy  season. 
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PLAIN  TALK  TO  TEACHERS 

A.  R.  Bnibacher,  President,  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany 


I 


THE  "learned  professions"  were 
once  an  inner  circle  of  distinction. 
Every  family  cherished  the  ambi- 
tion to  have  representation  in  this  court 
of  honor.  Divinity,  Law  and  Medicine, 
these  three,  and  the  greatest  was  prob- 
ably Divinity.  Greatness  was  not  yet 
measured  in  cash-value,  nor  did  the  pro- 
letariat regard  these  distinctions  as  in- 
vidious. Not  yet.  Now  we  have  new 
aspirants  for  place  in  the  inner  circle 
Engineering  professes  a  body  of  special 
knowledge  and  expert  experience;  spe- 
cial schools  alone  can  give  this  knowl- 
edge; and  the  trained  engineer  jenders 
a  specialized  service  to  society.  And 
nursing.  Who  shall  deny  that  nursing 
demands  special  knowledge,  and  that  it 
renders  important  service  to  society? 
Then  there  are  the  social  workers,  bus- 
iness engineers  of  various  kinds,  phil- 
anthropists— and  teachers.  Some  will 
have  it  that  not  all  philanthropists  are 
teachers,  but  that  all  teachers  are  phil- 
anthropists. 

Shall  all  these  be  recognized  as  pro- 
fessions? The  exclusiveness  of  the 
inner  circle  is  in  danger.  The  term 
"learned"  may  have  to  be  abandoned. 
Or,  possibly,  terms  of  initiation  can  be 
defined  in  such  a  way  that  some  may 
qualify  and  others  not.  What  is  a  pro- 
fession, then?  Samuel  Johnson  defines 
it  merely  as  a  "vocation,  known  em- 
ployment, a  calling."  This,  of  course, 
includes  shoe-shining.  Surely  teaching 
is  not  behind  shoe-shining  in  its  claims, 
although  it  is  certainly  behind  shoe- 
shining  in  cash  value.  "An  occupation 
that  involves  a  liberal  education,  and 
mental  rather  than  manual  labor."  This 
is  the  definition  of  a  recent  maker  of 
dictionaries,  and  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
store the  sacred  inner  circle  of  the 
'ieamed  profession."  But  what  will  the 
first  proletarian  glossary  oflFer  as  a 
modification?  Will  it  blot  out  finally, 
and  perhaps  ruthlessly,  the  early  and  late 
distinctions  between  occupations  and 
professions?  or  is   there  no  distinction 


between  surgeons  and  barbers,  between 
lawyers  and  lathers,  between  teachers 
and  tinkers? 

A  profession  may  be  distinguished 
from  a  trade,  vocation,  occupation,  or 
business  by  the  following  well-marked 
characteristics : 

1.  A  profession  presupposes  a  body  of 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  and 
corresponding  skill  in  practice. 

2.  This  knowledge  and  skill  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  extended  study  and  care- 
ful practice  by  persons  who  have  the 
necessary  native  endowment 

3.  The  welfare  of  community,  state, 
and  nation  depends  on  services  which 
can  be  rendered  only  by  those  who  have 
this  knowledge  and  skill ;  and 

4.  The  practitioners  or  members  of 
the  profession,  by  virtue  of  their  special 
qualifications  and  by  virtue  of  the  public 
service  rendered  by  them,  incur  definite 
moral  obligations  to  each  other  and  to 
the  community.  These  obligations  are 
the  basis  of  professional  ethics. 

These  characteristics  cannot  be  disre- 
garded. The  character  of  the  service 
rendered  will  be  the  touchstone.  Com- 
munities may  diflFer  in  their  estimate  of 
the  value  of  a  particular  public  service. 
The  same  service  will  have  a  varied  rat- 
ing in  diflferent  periods.  What  was  a 
trade  in  one  period  may  become  a  pro- 
fession in  another.  But  the  basis  of 
judgment  will  be  the  four  here  named — 
a  rpecial  body  of  knowledge,  an  extended 
period  of  study  and  practice,  a  service 
deemed  essential  to  public  welfare,  and 
a  body  of  professional  ethics. 


II 


We  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
self-examination  in  education.  Like  the 
seeker  after  grace,  we  are  almost  morbid 
in  our  self-reproach;  and  like  him,  we 
are  entreating  fervently  the  gift  of  pro- 
fessional salvation.  We  covet  the  things 
that  will  make  teaching  an  undoubted, 
unchallenged  profession.  The  college 
professor  is  pleading  for  a  salary  on 
which  he  can  live  decently,  and^rear^a 
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family,  without  doing  the  family  wash- 
ing and  working  as  a  "scab"  carpenter 
at  eight  dollars  a  day  during  the  long 
vacation.  This  same  college  professor 
also  asks  for  a  larger  share  of  self-deter- 
mination in  the  academic  organization. 
To  him  professional  salvation  means 
financial  recognition  and  a  better  social 
and  professional  status. 

The  common-school  teacher  organizes 
and  makes  a  show  of  numerical  and 
political  strength,  in  order  to  secure  a 
minimum,  living  salary.  She  identifies 
herself  with  the  ranks  of  labor,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  or  less  skilled.  As  yet  she 
has  not  succeeded  in  raising  this  mini- 
mum up  to  the  wage  of  the  municipal 
street-sweeper.  Self-examination  brings 
home  to  her  that  she  is  not  received  into 
the  habitations  of  the  social  pace-maker, 
that  she  is  not  a  social  entity  at  all.  She 
is  treated  very  much  like  the  trainer  of 
horses,  like  the  chauffeur,  like  the  care- 
taker— except  that  she  receives  a  smaller 
wage.  Salvation  is  conceived  by  her  in 
terms  of  social  recognition  and  an  equiv- 
alent salary ;  and  she  seeks  this  salvation, 
to  the  prejudice  even  of  her  professional 
status,  largely  because  she  has  as  yet 
only  a  trade  and  not  a  professional  con- 
sciousness. 

The  educational  leader  and  admin- 
istrator, too,  has  become  introspective 
and  has  discovered  the  "national  emer- 
gency in  education."  The  emergency 
consists  in  poorly  paid  teachers,  un- 
trained teachers,  "deplorably  low  profes- 
sional standards,  and  the  immaturity  of 
teachers."  He  seeks  professional  salva- 
tion in  federal  financial  aid,  and  a  scat 
among  the  powerful  in  the  President's 
Cabinet 

These  individual  plaints  are  made 
acute  at  this  time  by  the  universal  ex- 
pectation of  a  new  world  after  the  Great 
War.  They  come  to  expression  as  part 
of  the  great  longing  for  better  things. 
But  not  one  element  is  new.  Teachers' 
salaries  have  long  been  below  reasonable 
expectations.  College  instructors  are  to- 
day working  for  salaries  which  good 
chauflFeurs  decline;  and  grade  teachers 
receive  less  than  journeymen  barbers, 
less  than  garbage-collectors,  less  than 
street-sweepers.  This  has  been  true  al- 
most ah  initio.    The  social  status  of  pub- 


lic-school teachers  has  never  been  deter- 
mined by  the  importance  of  their  service 
to  community  life.  The  preparation  of 
teachers  for  their  work  has  been  dis- 
gracefully inadequate,  because  we  have 
had,  and  now  have,  the  absurd  belief 
that  "anybody  can  teach  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,"  and  therefore  boys  and 
girls  fresh  from  the  grammar  schools. 
sixteen  years  of  age,  are  employed  a^ 
teachers.  Sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  public- 
school  teachers  in  the  United  States  are 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  This  is  an  old  story.  As  for  pro- 
fessional standards,  is  not  that  a  pre- 
posterous term  to  use  of  child-workers? 
Can  we  regard  children  under  twenty- 
one  as  constituting  a  profession,  especial- 
ly when  most  of  them  remain  iii  the 
work  of  teaching  less  than  five  years? 

Ill 

A' frank  statement  of  conditions  seems 
advisable.  There  are  forces  that  hinder 
the  development  of  a  teaching  profes- 
sion. There  are  elements  in  the  work  of 
teachers  that  are  common  to  the  crafts. 
And  human  nature  is  triumphant  in 
teachers  as  in  other  folk,  expressing  it- 
self in  conduct  that  is  sometimes  less 
than  professional.  Since  these  conditions 
prevail  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  university, — or  so  far  as  they  do  pre- 
vail,— they  are  symptomatic,  and  must  be 
clearly  defined  and  commonly  recognized 
and  classified  before  they  can  be  cor- 
rected. 

Divinity  has  maintained  itself  as  a 
learned  profession  in  spite  of  low  sal- 
aries. Country  physicians,  likewise,  con- 
stitute an  important  and  honored  element 
of  the  medical  profession,  in  spite  of  low 
earnings.  On  the  contrary,  the  better 
salaried  groups  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
principals,  high-school  teachers,  do  not 
usually  display  clearer  professional  char- 
acteristics than  the  lower  salaried  groups. 
May  it  not,  then,  be  true  that  low  sal- 
aries are  due  in  part  at  least  to  lack  of 
professional  qualities?  Group  solidaritr 
and  length  of  service,  professional  fit- 
ness, high  professional  ethics,  and  pro- 
fessional alertness  will,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  tend  toward  better  salaries.  Social 
recognition  almost  certainly  waits  on  evi- 
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dence  of  professional  qualities  in  the 
teacher.  No  social  group  can  afford  to 
deny  itself  the  benefit  of  social  inter- 
course with  men  and  women  of  refine- 
ment, broad  learning,  and  of  expert 
knowledge  in  any  field  of  usefulness, 
least  of  all  in  the  teachers  of  its  chil- 
dren. 

Low  salaries  and  lack  of  social  recog- 
nition are  two  conditions  that  exist  by 
common  consent.  There  is  no  room  for 
argument  here.  Our  economic  and  social 
behavior  toward  teachers  has  been  and 
is  disgraceful.  The  remedy  awaits  the 
assertion  by  the  teachers  themselves,  in 
word  and  act,  but  especially  in  profes- 
sional conduct,  that  they  are  worthy  of 
larger  salaries  and  of  social  equality. 
These  disabilities  may  be  effect  as  well  as 
cause.  At  any  rate  we  should  frankly 
raise  the  question.  For  example :  group- 
conscipusness  or  solidarity  is  notably 
lacking  among  teachers.  Women  teach- 
ers frequently  avoid  classification  and 
identification  as  teachers.  In  public 
places,  at  public  resorts,  they  try  to  give 
the  impression  that  they  are  not  teachers. 
School-teacher  is  accepted  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  Even  during  educational  con- 
ventions, when  the  streets  of  the  con- 
vention city  are  inevitably  overrun  by 
teachers,  when  hotel  lobbies  and  din- 
ing-rooms are  monopolized  by  women 
teachers,  there  is  this  same  desire  to 
escape  identification  as  of  the  genus 
teacher.  It  is  a  token  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  group  pride.  A  strange 
phenomenon.  Its  explanation  probably 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  unity 
among  teachers  is  still  the  external  and 
comparatively  unimportant  -coincidence 
of  name  or  place  or  occupation.  The  co- 
hesive power  of  high  scholarly  purpose, 
of  common  civic  service,  is  apparently 
absent. 

The  American  public-school  teacher  is 
young  and  immature.  Fully  forty  per 
cent,  of  her  is  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  That  is  a  significant  fact.  The 
woman  teacher  begins  before  she  is 
twenty  years  of  age,  teaches  three  or 
four  years,  marries,  and  drops  all  inter- 
est in  teaching  as  a  life-work.  That 
young  women  should  marry  before 
twenty-five  is  reasonable  and  natural; 
but  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  build  up  a 


professional  esprit  de  corps  in  a  force 
that  has  to  be  recruited  so  frequently 
from  such  immature  material.  For  it 
should  be  remembered  that  few  women 
— it  might  be  questioned  if  any  do — 
look  upon  teaching  as  a  life-work  before 
they  have  passed  thirty,  which  \s  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  women  teachers 
under  thirty  are  not  likely  to  have  a 
professional  attitude  toward  their  work. 
Since  this  group  constitutes  so  large  a 
percentage  of  the  entire  body,  the  result 
is  inevital^le.  Teaching  is  a  temporary 
employment  to  them.  It  fills  the  mar- 
riageable interim  between  normal  school 
or  college  and  matrimony.  In  that  in- 
terim the  attention  is  naturally  fixed  on 
the  main  chance.  Time  devoted  to  pro- 
fessional reading  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum; time  spent  in  attendance  on  edu- 
cational conferences  is  not  given  with 
professional  enthusiasm.  Teaching  is  not 
a  career,  but  a  vestibule  to  a  career. 

The  few  men  who  continue  to  drift 
into  teaching  are  subject  to  similar 
temptations.  Most  men  begin  teaching 
because  it  is  the  most  ready  means  of 
turning  their  education  into  cash-value. 
Between  twenty  and  twenty-five  teach- 
ing offers  these  young  men  as  large  fi- 
nancial rewards  as  business.  But  the 
break  comes  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty.  Business  offers  larger  rewards 
then,  or  they  leave  teaching,  to  com- 
plete courses  in  law  or  medicine.  In 
either  case  they  are  lost  to  teaching,  and 
their  places  are  filled  by  inexperienced 
recruits. 

This  IS  doubly  hard  on  the  smaller 
school,  since  these  tender  youths  occu- 
py places  of  administrative  importance 
before  they  have  maturity  of  judgment 
and  thought.  They  hold  places  of  pro- 
fessional importance,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  seeking  careers 
in  teaching. 

This  apparently  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  body  of  teachers  consists  of 
forty  per  cent,  of  immature  women  and 
men,  sixty  per  cent,  of  unmarriageable 
women  and  unsalable  men.  This  is,  of 
course,  only  partly  true.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  men  teachers  are  too  frequently  ef- 
feminate. Someone  has  said,  "There  are 
three  genders,  the  masculine,  the  femi- 
nine, and  the  'male  teacheroy^OOQlC 
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Teachers  are  constantly  changing, 
then,  partly  because  they  like  to  mi- 
grate, partly  because  they  leave  the  pro- 
fession and  their  places  to  young  recruits. 
In  rural  districts  it  is  not  unusual  to  have 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  force  new  each 
year.  In  cities,  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  force  is  annually  changed.  The 
migratory  habit  is  due  partly  to  a  desire 
for  better  salaries,  partly  to  instability  in 
the  employing  agencies,  and  partly  to  a 
love  of  change  for  its  own  sake. 

The  teaching  force  of  these  commun- 
ities is  extremely  variable  because  it  is 
mobile  and  temporary.  Methods  are 
necessarily  unstable,  and  under  such 
conditions  the  school  product  cannot  be 
standardized.  Mobility  and  professional 
spirit  are  clearly  inconsistent,  mutually 
exclusive. 

One  damning  heresy  continues  to 
plague  teachers  and  teaching — a  heresy 
held,  it  is  true,  by  the  laity  rather  than 
by  the  teachers,  but  not  entirely  re- 
nounced even  by  the  latter.  "Anyone 
can  teach."  This  is  a  negation  of  all 
professional  aspirations.  The  taxpayer 
and  the  school  trustee  assume  the  truth 
of  this  and  act  upon  it.  In  the  country 
school,  therefore,  boys  and  girls  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen,  without  any  training 
in  method,  with  no  schooling  beyond  the 
grammar  grades,  are  employed  as  teach- 
ers; while  in  the  high  schools,  college 
graduates  are  asked  to  teach  subjects  for 
which  they  have  no  special  preparation. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  English  and 
of  history.  By  accepting  employment  on 
these  terms  teachers  of  course  subscribe 
to  the  heresy ;  and  by  holding  to  it,  teach- 
er, trustee,  and  taxpayer  together  put  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  inadequate  teacher- 
training  standards.  In  this,  as  in  other 
fields,  democracy  shows  its  impatience  of 
expert  service. 

The  expert  school  administrator  is 
free  from  this  heresy.  He  may  be  guilty 
of  others — not  of  this  one.  He  demands 
adequate  scholarship  plus  professional 
training,  even  for  the  lowest-salaried 
teacher.  But  democracy  is  not  yet  will- 
ing to  accept  the  school  expert.  The  def- 
inition of  standards  of  preparation — even 
the  selection  of  teachers — is  still  prevail- 
ing in  the  hands  of  school  trustees  who 
have  no  correct  basis  of  judgment.   Con- 


sequently, too  often  they  choose  teachers 
for  their  good  looks  or  because  they 
know  persons  of  importance.  To  ex- 
pect a  professional  esprit  de  corps  in  a 
body  of  teachers  so  selected  is  the  height 
of  folly. 

Out  of  these  several  conditions  arises 
an  inevitable  tendency  on  the  i>art  of 
teachers  to  stagnate.  Teachers  must 
grow  in  knowledge  and  in  the  graces  of 
their  art  if  they  wish  to  remain  profes- 
sionally alive.  Stagnation  in  teaching  is 
certain  professional  death.  But  the  nor- 
mal-school graduate  is  proverbially  stag- 
nant. She  reads  no  books,  she  investi- 
gates nothing  for  herself ;  she  expects  the 
impetus  provided  by  the  normal-school 
training  to  last  through  her  teaching  life, 
and  the  community  she  serves  receives 
rapidly  diminishing  returns.  And  col- 
lege graduates  are  not  notably  more  pro- 
gressive. While  it  is  true  that  they  start 
with  a  wider  horizon  and  with  more  ex- 
tensive scholarship,  their  enthusiasm  for 
learning  is  not  notably  contagious. 

Even  the  late  crop  of  "teachers'  col- 
leges" and  "schools  of  education"  does 
not  contribute  vigorously  to  a  spirit  of 
progress  and  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing. These  institutions  love  pedagogy 
and  pursue  it,  sometimes  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  good  things.  They  arc 
magnifying  the  teaching  process  to  the 
detriment  of  the  learning  process. 
Teaching  skill  is  refined  to  the  point 
where  the  child  is  taught  everything  so 
skillfully  that  he  learns  nothing.  That 
is  to  say,  he  makes  no  effort  to  Team  be- 
cause effort  is  unnecessary.  Under  this 
"soft  pedagogy"  the  learner  is  chronic- 
ally passive,  even  if  he  is  receptive.  The 
"School  of  Pedagogy"  is  concerned  with 
method,  rather  than  with  the  matter  of 
knowledge,  and  the  product  is  there- 
fore somewhat  pedantic,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. It  mistakes  the  shadow  for  the 
real  substance,  and  accepts  for  its  stand- 
ard the  mere  conceit  of  learning. 

Now  this  new  pedagogy  is  harmful  in 
what  it  fails  to  do  rather  than  in  what 
it  does.  That  is,  its  method  is  harmless. 
nay,  helpful,  if  it  is  founded  on  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  subject-matter.  But 
the  pedagogue  wants  ever  more  and 
more  method.  The  summer  sessions  of 
our  colleges  fiB^itil&c?by"^^?^le^^"™^ 
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vastly  more  popular  than  the  informa- 
tional and  cultural  courses.  The  teacher 
makes  her  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
"seat  of  learning,"  not  get  learning, 
but  to  refine  the  mechanics  of  method, 
thus  becoming,  not  more  cultivated,  but 
more  mechanical  in  her  teaching. 

IV 

Teaching  is  nevertheless  entitled  to 
be  rated  among  the  learned  professions. 
Its  claim  rests  squarely  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  service  rendered,  on  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  body  of  pre- 
requisite knowledge,  on  the  special 
technique  by  which  alone  success  can  be 
attained,  and  on  a  common  ethical  ob- 
ligation which  rests  on  those  persons 
who  have  acquired  this  knowledge  and 
the  technique  of  teaching. 

The  service  rendered  by  teachers  has 
very  great  value,  rising  distinctly  above 
the  vocations  and  trades  in  this  respect, 
and  comparing  favorably  with  the 
learned  professions.  Take  the  black- 
smith's trade,  for  example.  When  his 
work  is  well  done,  he  has  a  well-shod 
horse  and  a  satisfied  customer;  when  it 
is  poorly  done,  he  causes  a  small  finan- 
cial loss  and  has  a  displeased  customer. 
The  transaction  involves  a  single  cus- 
tomer, and  has  small  significance  to  the 
community.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
trades  generally. 

Contrast  with  this  the  work  of  the 
physician  or  the  lawyer.  The  failure  of 
the  former  means  physical  death;  his 
success,  physical  fitness.  The  public 
health  is  in  his  keeping.  His  work  has 
direct  social  significance.  He  subtracts 
from  or  adds  to  the  common  welfare 
according  as  he  fails  or  succeeds.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  lawyer  who  errs 
secures  less  than  justice  for  his  client; 
while  the  lawyer  who  succeeds  gets 
justice  for  his  client  and  promotes  the 
cause  of  justice  generally.  The  tran- 
quillity and  the  security  of  the  commun- 
ity are  in  his  keeping. 

But  the  teacher  surpasses  each  of 
these  in  value  to  the  community,  for  the 
teacher  who  errs  injures  the  cause  of 
truth.  By  teaching  vicious  doctrines,  he 
may  u(ndermine  government,  misdirect 
the  mental  energies  of  youth,  and  retard 


the  development  of  society.  The  for- 
ward movements  in  human  welfare  be- 
come possible  only  from  correct  teaching. 
Civilization  advances  in  accordance  with 
the  quality  of  teaching  service.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  great  teacher  extends 
through  many  generations,  doing  high 
service  beyond  the  limits  of  his  natural 
life.  It  transcends  geographical  and  na- 
tional boundaries.  Witness  Socrates  and 
Jesus.  Judged  by  the  character  of  the 
service  rendered,  teachers  clearly  form 
a  distinctive  and  homogeneous  group, 
which  by  its  peculiar  knowledge  and 
special  skill  controls  the  general  com- 
munity welfare. 

The  teacher  necessarily  professes 
knowledge  on  the  subject  he  essays  to 
teach.  Generally  speaking,  then,  he 
should  have  a  liberal  education  in  the 
best  sense.  That  he  should  "know 
something  about  everything  and  every- 
thing about  something,"  is  a  hard  say- 
ing but  a  true  one.  And  then  there  is  a 
body  of  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge relating  solely  to  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, which  must  be  mastered.  With  this 
special  knowledge  goes  a  related  skill. 
Persons  who  have  this  prerequisite  liber- 
al education  and  the  special  knowledge 
and  skill  are  experts,  diflferentiated  from 
tradesmen  and  purveyors  of  commod- 
ities, forming  a  group  which  may  be 
called  a  profession  under  the  most  rigor- 
our  definition  of  that  term. 

Because  this  distinctive  group,  which 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, possesses  a  knowledge  and  a 
skill  which  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
community  and  national  life,  on  which 
depends  the  continuity  of  civilization, 
there  rest  upon  the  group  definite  obliga- 
tions toward  the  community  and  toward 
each  other.  These  obligations  are  moraU 
and  form  a  body  of  professional  ethics. 
That  teachers  are  becoming  aware  of 
their  obligations  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  codes  of  professional  ethics  for 
teachers  have  been  formulated  in  several 
teachers'  organizations,  notably  by  the 
State  Associations  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  Briefly  stated,  these 
codes  seek  to  fix  standards  of  profes- 
sional qualifications,  to  outline  the  prin- 
ciples of  professional  conduct,  and  to 
provide  for  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
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fession  as  a  whole.  In  so  far  as  the 
teaching  body  generally  accepts  its  ethical 
obligations,  it  has  acquired  a  profession- 
al consciousness. 

The  fundamental  question  for  all  of 
us  who  give  thought  to  education  and 
the  advancement  of  teaching  is  the 
creation  and  the  increase  of  the  pro- 
fessional solidarity  which  comes  from 
a  common  consciousness  of  work  well 
performed.  The  charlatan  with  his  con- 
ceit of  learning  must  give  place  to  the 
genuine  scholar  with  sound  learning. 
The  pedagogue  with  his  pedantry  must 
yield  to  the  simple  teacher  with  rich  per- 
sonal power.  Th€  vocationist  must  not 
be  admitted  with  his  cash-value  doctrine 
until  the  groundwork  of  an  education  has 
been  laid.    "Soft  pedagogy"  must  be  dis- 


placed by  a  vigorous,  self-directed  learn- 
ing process.  The  temporary  time-serv- 
ing teacher  must  go.  The  feminizing 
process,  by  which  even  male  teachers  lose 
their  virility,  should  cease.  Our  watch- 
word should  be,  professional  conduct. 
The  new  world  demands  more  of  teach- 
ers than  any  previous  period  has  de- 
manded of  them.  Education  is  the  means 
of  social  salvation  for  modem  peoples. 
The  teachers  must,  therefore,  have 
scholarship  and  technical  skill,  and  also 
high  moral  purpose.  They  must  recog- 
nize their  ethical  obligations  to  the  point 
where  they  become  a  cohesive  body,  a 
profession.  For  such  a  body  of  teadiers 
the  rightful  place  in  the  sacred  circle  of 
the  learned  professions  is  prepared. — 
"Atlantic  Monthly." 


AMERICANIZATION 

Rabbi  Eli  Mayer,  Ph.  D.,  Regents'  GonYOcation,  October  16,  1919 


THE  Americanization  problem  ought 
to  be  envisaged  as  a  world  prob- 
lem. If  the  Americanization 
movement  is  a  selfish  nationalist  move- 
ment, it  must  be  ever  perilously  near 
self-defeat  as  most  nationalist  move- 
ments have  been.  Self-defeat  may  be 
said  to  be  a  law  of  nationalism  because 
nationalism  tends  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion, figuratively  speaking,  on  mammoth 
animals  and  hence  becomes  blind  to  the 
equally  important  problem  of  the  food 
supply  to  keep  these  gigantic  organisms 
alive  and  fully  functioning.  If  mega- 
theria  gormandize  beyond  the  available 
food  supply  their  all  conquering,  gigantic 
bodies  are  worse  than  useless  and  be- 
come accordingly,  annihilated.  In  a 
word,  no  part  of  creation  seems  to  be 
self-suflRcient.  By  the  law  of  compen- 
sation, therefore,  that  which  esteems  it- 
self utterly  independent  of  the  world 
about  it,  will  be  surely,  if  slowly,  extrud- 
ed from  the  world  and  become  as  extinct 
as  are  the  Gargantuan  animals  of  the 
past.  The  vaunting  nationalisms  of 
classical  antiquity  brought  ancient  em- 
pires to  remain  merely  as  memories  and 
negative  inspirations.  The  nationalist 
movement  that  is  being  so  mightily 
heralded  throughout  our  beloved  Amer- 


ica faces,  like  the  god  Janus,  in  two  di- 
rections. The  one  sees  in  perspective  the 
doom  "of  Nineveh  and  Tyre;"  the  oth- 
er gazes  at  the  divine  glories  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  enduring  civilization  which 
the  eArth  may  ever  witness.  If  the 
Americanization  spirit  implies  all  for 
America  and  America  over  all,  then  the 
passing  tinsel  of  autumn  is  already  ap- 
parent in  the  promising  springtime  buds 
foretelling  the  marvellous,  prosperous 
em  of  growth  upon  which  we  are  enter- 
ing. If,  however,  this  imique  and 
blessed  land  of  ours  be  so  uniquely  blest 
that  it  will  inspire  this  Americanization 
movement  to  face  the  issues  of  a  strug- 
gling world  of  which  the  United  States 
is  but  a  part;  and  if,  as  a  consequence, 
we  clasp  hands  with  mankind  and  time 
our  step  to  the  halting  pace  of  the  strong 
but  battle-wounded  peoples,  then  our 
heavenly  America  will  endure  as  long  as 
humanity  survives. 

The  thought  that  the  fate  of  America 
is  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  civilization 
is  necessary,  natural  and  good.  But  it 
is  poles  apart  from  the  notion  that  the 
fate  of  civilization  is  decided  by  the 
destiny  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  may  hurt  our  pride  to  think  that  we 
are  not  the  people.    We  may  blink  the 
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fact  as  much  as  we  choose  but  it  remains 
a  profound  truth  that  many  and  wonder- 
fully great  peoples  lived  and  flourished 
on  this  earth  centuries  and  thousands  of 
years  before  America  was  discovered, 
not  to  mention  the  ages  before  the  im- 
mediate yesterday  when  the  United 
States  of  America  came  into  being.  We 
may  be  ignorant  or  unconscious  of  the 
common  bit  of  knowledge  that  even 
Rome,  Greece,  Judea,  Assyria,  Babylon 
and  Egypt,  the  great  nations  of  the  past 
from  whose  spirit  we  still  breathe  the 
life-giving  atmosphere  of  civilization, 
were  themselves  the  inheritors  and  bene- 
ficiaries  of  a  dimly  remote  past  when 
strange  human  beings  groped  and  grov- 
elled for  alphabets  and  tools.  Yea,  he 
who  runs  may  read,  that  all  men  of  to- 
day are  indebted  for  the  civilization  we 
enjoy  not  only  to  the  hominine  life  of  the 
past,  but  equally  to  every  part  and  parcel 
of  all  of  that  which  "is  in  the  heavens 
above,  on  the  earth  beneath  and  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth."  Myriad,  in- 
deed, have  been  and  are  the  props  of, 
civilization;  so  that  if  one  or  even  many 
of  these  stays  of  menticulture  fell,  the 
rising  dome  marking  human,  progress  did 
not  collapse ;  and  even  in  our  own  day  it 
betrays  no  seams  or  cracks.  Civilization 
abides.  It  pays  its  grateful  tribute  to 
protoplasm  as  well  as  to  Socrates,  Na- 
poleon and  the  British  Empire  by  includ- 
ing the  diminutive  patterns  of  their  ex- 
istence in  the  soaring  arabesque  struc- 
ture it  is  rearing  throughout  the  ages. 
The  most  for  which  we  of  America  can 
hope  is  that  the  pattern  of  humanity 
which  we  are  fashioning  may  have  such 
enduring  grace,  beauty  and  soul-worth 
that  civilization  may  find  it  of  continuous 
value  as  it  reaches  for  material  for  the 
towering  grandeur  of  its  eternal  struc- 
ture. 

Granting  the  vital  necessity  for  facing 
away  from  a  false  and  for  turning  to- 
ward a  true  nationalism,  and  granting 
that  the  bases  of  such  a  forward-looking 
patriotism  are  dependent  upon  even  as 
they  are  a  part  of  eternal  civilization,  it 
seems  a  wise  thing  to  address  ourselves 
to  the  question  concerning  the  essential 
component  of  civilization  if  we  would 
plan  a  flourishing  Americanization  pro- 
gramme. 


While  momentary  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  contributions  of  non-human 
creatures  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  it 
will  be  taken  for  granted,  for  present 
purposes,  that  it  will  not  be  unfair  to 
confine  attention  to  the  strivings  and 
achievements  of  our  own  species.  For 
indeed  strange,  tortuous  and  bewildering 
enough  have  been  and  are  the  ways  of 
man  in  gathering  the  sticks  and  stones, 
and  making  the  cement  for  the  enduring 
hall  of  his  fame.  Indeed,  it  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  man  has  con- 
sciously or  wholeheartedly  worked  for 
progress,  or  for  what  we  call  civilization. 
So  many  men  strain  all  their  powers  to 
acquire  knowledge,  scholarship,  wealth, 
fame ;  so  many  untold  billions  of  human 
creatures  just  toil  and  moil  through  ex- 
istence;'practically  all  folks,  peoples,  na- 
tions, states  and  empires  have  intention- 
ally and  avowedly  marched  on  mainly  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  banners  in  the 
dazzling,  killing  sunlight  of  earthly  pomp 
and  glory,  that  the  question  is  more  than 
a  debatable  one  as  to  whether  man  or 
men  have  strugggled  bravely  and  sincere- 
ly for  civilization.  It  may  be,  at  all 
events,  clear  that  a. very  difficult  equation 
has  been  set  for  solution  when  the  terms 
man  and  civilization  are  juxtaposed.  For 
the  nonce,  then,  is  eliminated  all  thought 
of  non-human  creatures,  as  the  center  of 
the  state  is  set  for  mankind. 

In  the  welter  of  things  that  man  has 
done  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  and  for  his 
group,  national  or  state  ends,  what  ele- 
ments may  be  discerned  that  bespeak  a 
contribution  to  civilization,  agreeing  for 
argument's  sake  that  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  nationalist  man  consciously  and 
conscientiously  wrought  for  civilization? 

Let  it  be  further  conceded  that  when 
nationalists  lived  and  battled  for  their 
nations  their  chief  concern  was  not  so 
much  the  exaltation  of  their  own  par- 
ticular state  but  rather  the  welfare  of  all 
mankind.  This  has  ever  been  what  all 
of  them  professed. 

If  all  of  this  be  agreed  to,  then  it  may 
be  said  that  a  clue  has  been  found  and 
the  way  discovered  to  learn  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  foundation  stones  of  civil- 
ization. When  Rome,  for  instance, 
trampled  about  the  known  world  of  her 
day,  the  oriflamme  of  military  glorl^lQ 
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prowess  may  have  led  her  on,  but  the 
desire  was  present  of  making  and  scat- 
tering real  human  beings — who,  of 
course  for  Rome  were  the  Romans — ^all 
over  the  known  world.  Rome  wanted 
Romans  everywhere  because  Rome 
thought  Romans  were  men  worthy  of 
the  name  man.  To  generalize  this  il- 
lustration, it  appears  logical  to  say  that 
all  of  the  imperial  cultures  of  the  past 
wanted  to  have  men,  real  men,  cover  the 
faQe  of  the  earth.  In  a  word,  all  folk 
and  peoples  have  been  chiefly  interested 
in  manhood.  Because  of  this,  man  is  the 
only  ubiquitous  creature  on  earth. 
Prisoning  Arctic  ice  and  entangling 
equatorial  vegetation  cannot  chain  the 
spirit  of  man.  The  palm  tree  'cannot 
flourish  in  Esquimaux  land.  Stately  ice- 
bergs are  laughed  away  into  the  rippling 
blue  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  But  man  is 
everywhere,  abides  everywhere.  His  pride 
in  his  manhood  is  attested  in  the  tomb- 
stones of  pristine  megaliths,  cave  burials, 
cairns  and  mausolea  that  dot  the  entire 
surface  of  the  glove.  Man,  and  the  na- 
tions of  men,  have  grappled  with  nature, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  for  the 
sake  of  ubiquitous  man,  and  it  is  great- 
ly because  of  this  that  civilization  has 
been  possiblle  and  is  fact  to-day. 

This  tribute  which  man  and  civiliza- 
tion pay  to  manhood  is  confirmed  so  elo- 
quently and  magnificently  by  nature  and 
also  in  the  records  of  civilization.  Is  it 
not  fair  to  say  that  nature's  voice,  speak- 
ing the  glory  of  man,  is  most  distinctly 
and  perfectly  understood  when  the  in- 
spired words  of  the  Eighth  Psalm  sing 
forth  their  glorious  harmonies :  "O  Lord 
our  God,  how  excellent  is  Thy  name  in 
all  the  earth  *  *  When  I  consider  Thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  hands,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  Thou  hast  or- 
dained, what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  Thou 
visitest  him?  Yet  hast  Thou  made  him 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.  Thou 
madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the 
works  of  Thy  hands.  Thou  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet.  *  *  O  Lord  our 
God,  how  excellent  is  Thy  name  in  all 
the  earth." 

This  most  exalted  paean  of  praise  to 
the  glory  of  man,  and  therefore  to  the 


glory  of  God,  is  sustained  in  the  chords 
of  music  which  swell  from  the  records  of 
all  histories  of  all  times  and  climes.  In 
briefest  and  most  haunting  melody  it  is 
found  in  Carlyle's  study  of  "Heroes  and 
Hero-Worship."  This  master  thinker 
himself  establishes  as  the  climax  of  his 
glorification  of  man  the  high  honors 
which-  he  accords  the  hero  as  king. 
Whether  that  keen  Scotch  thinker  was 
absolutely  correct  in  his  etymology  may 
be  open  to  question,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  he  caught  the  real  spirit  of  the 
problem  when  he  connected  the  word 
king  with  the  word  can;  that  is,  in 
Carlyle's  idiosyncratic  phrase,  "king  is 
Koenning,  which  means  Can-ning,  that  is. 
the  Able-man."  This  King  man,  this 
Able  man  vindicates  the  divinity  that  is 
in  man.  Hence  the  king  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  symbols  of  worship, 
which  word  worship  Carlyle  equates  wi& 
worth-ship.  Such  able  men,  Carlyle 
says,  are  the  most  important  of  great 
men  for  the  Commander  over  Men  is 
practically  the  summary  of  all  the  va- 
rious figures  of  heroism.  Hence  Shakes- 
peare finds,  "There's  such  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  a  king."  Using  the  word 
king  in  Carlyle's  sense  as  the  able  man, 
the  commanding  man,  it  is  only  too  well 
known  that  an  iron  popular  will  has  ever 
exerted  its  unyielding  strength  against 
the  proud  wiH  of  kings  and  commanding 
men,  merely  to  hold  them  human,  to 
keep  them  men.  Indeed  it  may  be  safe 
to  say  that  history  is  greatly  absorbed 
with  the  tale  of  the  humanization  of 
kings  and  the  divinization  of  man. 

All  literatures  abound  with  the  lauda- 
tion of  man.  The  gauntlet  thrown  down 
to  every  thinker,  next  to  the  supreme 
challenge  of  God  Himself,  is  the  career 
of  man.  The  Book  of  Samuel,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  the 
Iliad  of  Homer  all  unite  in  the  exhorta- 
tion :  "Quit  yourselves  like  men."  Jesus 
appealingly  declares  that  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  mv  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."  The  universalistic  account  of 
Creation  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
Bible  proclaims  the  belief  that  man — not 
men  of  this  nation  or  men  of  that  relig- 
ion, but  man — was  created  in  the  image 
of  God.     Shakespeare  bodies  this  fordi 
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in  a  double  sense.  For  the  Bard  of  Avon 
was  priviliged  to  glimpse  some  of  the 
mightiest  visions  placed  before  men's 
eyes  and  was  able  to  tell  us  clearly  of 
them.  Surely  he  was  one  of  Carlyle's 
Able  men.  Then  this  great  English  poet 
magnifies  the  genius  of  man  in  those 
heartening  words:  "What  a  piece  of 
work  is  a  man.  How  noble  in  reason! 
How  infinite  in  faculty,  in  form  and 
moving  how  express  and  admirable!  in 
action  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehen- 
sion how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the 
world !    the  paragon  of  animals !" 

Turning  from  nature  and  from  the 
impersonal  records  of  man  to  our  own 
dear  America,  we  find  man,  for  the  first 
time,  formally  and  practically  placed  up- 
on the  pedestal  which  civilization  has 
built  for  him.  The  moving  spirit  in 
Washington's  warning  against  entangling 
alliances  was  his  belief  that  European 
policy  had  become  fixed  in  the  channels 
of  birth-rights,  whereas  America's  un- 
broken soil  contained  the  richest  nour- 
ishment for  ideals  of  worth  as  against 
birth.  As  Washington  did  not  want  to 
risk  the  sending  of  America's  new-born 
spirit  to  Europe  but  devoted  all  his  ener- 
gies rather  to  the  fostering  of  America's 
genius  for  recognizing  the  man  and  not 
the  title,  so  Monroe  strengthened  these 
safeguards  by  warning  the  bound  spirit 
of  Europe  against  an  invasion  of  the 
free  American  atmosphere.  This  vigil- 
ant attitude  against  the  rights  of  birth 
was  formally  impressed  upon  our  na- 
tional life  when  American  officials  were 
forbidden  by  law  to  receive  any  titles, 
decorations  or  gifts  from  foreign  poten- 
tates. 

It  may  have  appeared  ludicrous  to 
have  published  the  list  of  the  tokens  of 
regard  which  the  President  received 
when  he  was  abroad;  and  it  may  have 
made  Americans  open  their  eyes  when 
notoriety  was  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
President  would  have  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  Congress  to  accept  these  signs 
and  symbols  of  appreciation,  but  it  all 
emphasized  the  great,  the  redeeming 
doctrine  so  sublimely  consonant  with  the 
soul  of  civilization  that  birth  and  office 
are  the  shell — it's  the  man  that  counts. 
The  cynic  asserts  that  every  man  has  his 
price.    The  individual  with  faith  in  civil- 


ization avers  that  acts  of  manhood  are 
above  all  price,  so  that  gifts  and  baubles 
belittle  the  man. 

Americanization,  however,  had  a  large 
seal  incarnadined  by  rich  American  blood 
placed  upon  it  when  the  Civil  War  trans- 
muted the  lingering  petty  nationalisms  of 
component  states  into  the  indissoluble 
Union  of  the  United  States.  A  con- 
comitant issue  of  critical  value  was  the 
recognition  of  the  negro  as  a  man.  The 
soul  of  this  bitter  internecine  struggle 
was  found  in  that  man  of  men,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  is  all  but  the  idol  of  the 
Americanization  movement.  He  paid  a 
perfect  tribute  to  civilization's  exaltation 
of  man  and  to  America's  devotion  to 
manliness  when,  above  the  clash  of  the 
battle-field  and  against  the  venomous 
hatred  of  the  home  firesides,  he  spoke 
the  balm-bringing,  healing  words :  "With 
charity  for  all,  with  malice  toward 
none." 

With  such  American  ideals  as  voiced 
by  Washington,  Monroe  and  Lincoln 
permeating  our  atmosphere,  small  won- 
der it  is  that  Roosevelt  hammered  out 
his  ideal  of  the  square  deal;  and  that 
Wilson — may  it  be  God's  will  to  grant 
him  a  speedy  recovery  to  vigorous  health 
— should  have  extinguished  the  fire  of 
false  nationalisms  that  was  utterly  con- 
suming Europe,  with  that  rousing  pre- 
cipitate of  Americanization:  "Make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  Amid  the 
bloody  chaos  of  willful  destruction,  this 
contribution  of  America  to  the  imperish- 
able habitation  of  civilization  was  placed 
upon  one  of  its  pinnacles  of  glory;  and 
as  surely  as  God  and  man  are  construct- 
ing this  divine  home  of  progress  for 
man,  so  surely  will  this  appeal  for  demo- 
cracy abide  for  all  time. 

Granting  that  America  is  a  part  of 
civilization;  agreeing  that  civilization  is 
concerned  above  all  with  the  divinization 
of  man ;  and  having  shown  that  our  Uni- 
ted States  consciously  adopted  the  ideal 
of  man's  worth  as  against  birth,  title, 
creed  and  color,  it  would  seem  almost 
unnecessary  further  to  define  American- 
ization. For  it  must  be  evident  that  if 
we  turn  to  the  threadbare  fabric  of  out- 
worn nationalism  that  conspires  to  make 
all  Americans  for  America  so  that 
America  can  be  over  all,  then  9i}f^p^W^g 
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flag  will  be  but  shreds  and  tatters  and 
will  in  turn  pass  away.  But  we  do  know 
that  Americanization  takes  it  for  granted 
that  every  inhabitant  of  this  land  has  in 
him  the  sparks  of  manhood,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  of  us  to  fan  these  embers  into 
the  glowing  fire  of  manly  deeds.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  have  agreed 
Americanization  means  that  one  hundred 
per  cent,  of  our  population  must  be  able 
to  read,  speak  and  understand  English; 
that  our  history,  traditions  and  customs 
become  as  much  a  part  of  every  Ameri- 
can's life  as  flying  is  part  of  the  life  of  a 
bird.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  time 
when  these  incidents  of  Americanization 
will  become  realities.  So  why  delay  to 
argue  about  the  inevitable? 

All  of  that  may  be  called  the  body  of 
the  Americanization  movement,  vital, 
valuable  and  beautiful  as  the  body  is  and 
should  be.  But  our  chief  concern  must 
be  for  the  soul  of  the  Americanization 
movement.  This  soul  must  be  kept  in 
absolute  pitch  with  the  soul  of  civiliza- 
tion, with  the  eternal  ascent  of  man.  In- 
deed it  seems  almost  impossible  to  find 
and  to  hold  this  soul  in  the  confusion 
and  turmoil  into  which  warfare,  hysteria, 
prejudice,  hate,  low  ambitions,  greed,  as 
well  as  love,  self-sacrifice,  honor  and  re- 
ligion thrust  us.  Yet  out  of  all  of  this 
bewildering  mixture,  civilization  has  been 
made,  even  as  hovels  and  palaces  make 
cities;  even  as  backward  and  forward 
states  make  the  world.  We  cannot  be 
committed,  however,  to  the  doctrine  that 
because  there  has  been  lack  of  manhood 
in  the  past  and  despite  this  civilization 
survived,  we  may  therefore  rest  content 
with  things  as  they  are.  For  we  know 
that  for  the  thousands  that  failed  to 
vindicate  manliness,  there  was  ever  one 
man,  one  group  of  men,  one  state  that 
arose  and  injected  a  myriad  of  forces  to 
more  than  counterbalance  the  leaden 
weight  of  defective  parts  and  hence  pre- 
served civilization's  progressive  building. 
Had  this  not  been  so  this  United  States 
would  never  have  come  into  being.  The 
soul  of  civilization  created  the  soul  of 
America  and  the  Americanization  move- 
ment must  safeguard  that  soul. 

To  make  this  mystic  soul  idea  and 
ideal  of  the  movement  as  concrete  and 
clear  as  possible,   it  may  be  helpful  to 


close  this  essay  with  a  definition  of 
Americanization.  In  approaching  this 
topic  a  digression  more  apparent  than 
real  may  be  permitted. 

A  favorite  figure  of  speech  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  Americanization 
when  our  land  has  been  referred  to  as 
"The  Melting  Pot."  But  as  the  culinary 
art  is  concerned  more  with  the  things  of 
the  flesh  than  of  the  spirit,  it  may  not  be 
deemed  presumptuous  if  the  Melting  Pot 
idea  of  America  be  here  discounted.  In 
its  place  may  be  put  the  Greek  idea  of 
the  Lampedephoria  or  the  Torch  Race. 
The  nations  of  the  world  can  be  regard- 
ed as  the  bearers  of  the  torch  of  man- 
hood in  the  race  for  civilization.  That 
torch  is,  by  common  consent,  now  being 
borne  by  our  beloved  land.  Other  na- 
tions lagged  and  fell  in  the  race  because 
they  had,  as  it  were,  a  most  difficult 
start.  They  had  to  struggle  up  from 
primitive  and  barbaric  states  before  they 
could  carry  on  the  torch.  They  had  to 
use  much  precious  time  to  provide  nour- 
ishment for  the  flame.  But  our  glorious 
country  has  the  advantage  of  fresh  full 
strength  as  it  leaps  forward  to  the  great 
goal.  For  the  glowing  genius  of  Eng- 
land gave  us  New  England  with  its  coal 
of  living  fire  from  the  very  altar  of  God. 
France  blest  us  with  Lafayette  and  oth- 
ers akin  to  him.  From  the  astounding 
immigration  from  all  Europe  we  are  not 
going,  pell  mell,  to  make  a  melting  pot. 
We  are  gaining  heavenly  fire  from  Italy, 
the  enlightening  traditions  of  the  Greeks. 
the  flaring  genius  of  the  Russians,  the 
poetic  warmth  and  manly  vigor  of  the 
Irish,  and  the  steadfast  glow  of  earnest- 
ness and  thrift  from  the  Scotch;  the 
flaming  love  for  freedom  combined  with 
zealous  care  for  the  lamp  of  knowledge 
which  Carl  Schurz  and  his  German  com- 
patriots brought  with  them ;  the  lightning 
from  Sinai  which  the  sons  of  Judaism 
beheld,  and  they  have  brought  the  re- 
flection of  its  dazzling  radiance  to  our 
shores ;  the  illustrious  soul  of  Jacob  Riis 
who  with  the  vigorous  pioneering  spirit 
of  the  Danes  wrought  to  do  his  part  to- 
ward "The  Making  of  an  American:" 
the  fiery  dash  of  Pulaski  blazing  the  way 
for  the  sons  of  Poland;  yea,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  all  this  divine  fire  from 
Europe's  sons  to  keep  our  torch  vividlv 
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flaring  thus,  enabling  us  to  annihilate 
space  in  our  rush  for  civilization's  dizzy 
heights  of  the  divinization  of  man. 

Recognizing  then  the  manly  worth 
and  inspiration  of  all  the  offspring  of  the 
brilliant  European  motherlands  and  ap- 
pealing to  them  to  lend  the  light  of  God 
which  they  bring  with  them  to  make  the 
torch  of  our  Statue  of  Liberty  flame  its 
godly  truth  to  all  the  earth,  we  may  be 
prepared  to  hear  sympathetically  a  defi- 
nition of  Americanization  inspired  by  the 
typically  American  words  of  the  Hon. 
Franklin  K.  Lane.  His  appealing  mes- 
sage has  a  most  artistic  setting  on  a  post- 
er issued  to  further  the  Americanization 
cause.  In  the  center  of  the  picture  is  our 
flag  of  Stars  and  Stripes  waving  bravely 
in  the  breeze.  The  background  consists 
of  banks  of  heavy,  white  summer  clouds 
set  off  by  the  shining  blue  of  a  clear, 
warm  day.  The  stirring  painting  is  en- 
titled :  "The  Flag  Speaks !"  Beneath  this 
is  the  patriotic  call  of  the  Flag  as  voiced 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Lane:  "I  am  whatever 
you  make  me,  nothing  more.  But  al- 
ways, I  am  all  that  you  hope  to  be,  and 
have  the  courage  to  try  for.  I  am  song 
and  fear,  struggle  and  panic,  and  en- 
nobling hope.  I  am  the  day's  work  of 
the  weakest  man,  and  the  largest  dream 
of  the  most  daring.  I  am  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  courts,  statutes  and  statute 
makers,  soldier  and  dreadnaught,  dray- 
man and  street  sweep,  cook,  counselor 
and  clerk.  I  am  no  more  than  what  you 
believe  me  to  be.  My  stars  and  my 
stripes  are  your  dream  and  your  labors. 
For  you  are  the  makers  of  the  flag,  and 
it  is  well  that  you  glory  in  the  making." 

From  these  holy  words  we  would  draw 
our  definition  of  Americanization  in 
these  terms.  The  Americanization  move- 
ment means  the  making  of  every  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States  fully  com- 
prehend the  ringing  English  of  the 
American  Flag  when  it  says :  "I  am  what 
YOU  make  me — ^nothing  more." 

America  guarantees  the  protection  of 
the  law  to  every  rich  man  and  to  his 
honorably  earned  wealth;  but  if  he 
strives  for  special  privileges  or  profiteers 
the  American  Flag  says  to  him:  "I  am 
what  you  make  me,  a  buccaneer,  a 
pirate."    Good  old  Bums  would  remind 


the  offenders  that  rich  men  have  been, 
can  and  ought  to  be  human  because — "a 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  Americaniza- 
tion stands  solidly  by  the  phalanxes  of 
labor  to  render  them  invincible  when 
they  unite  for  a  peaceful  and  reasonable 
development  of  legislation  ensuring  their 
God  given  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  But  American- 
ization discountenances  non-human  talk 
of  classes  and  masses,  and  gainsays  the 
doctrine  of  class  warfare,  for  it  whispers 
that  "a  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand."  To  the  mischief  breeder,  the 
demagogue,  the  blind  doer  of  violence, 
the  Flag  says:  "I  am  what  you  make 
me;  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  ridiculed 
by  men  as  the  sponsor  of  riot,  lynching 
and  wanton  bloodshed." 

To  such  a  Convocation  as  is  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  devoting  this  an- 
nual session  to  the  problem  of  "The 
Child  in  Industry,"  the  Flag  also  says: 
'*I  am  what  you  make  me;  for  behold 
abroad  there  is  chanted  the  hymn  of 
praise  to  America  for  hearing  the  voices 
of  little  children  saying  that  they  want 
to  grow  up  to  be  men."  The  world 
needs  men.  America  has  the  torch  to 
lead  the  world  to  the  vast  storehouses 
of  manhood,  for  it  is  true,  as  Bayard 
Taylor  exclaimed  in  his  thrilling  rhapso- 
dy of  America:  "Fused  in  her  candid 
light  to  one  strong  race  all  races  here 
unite.  Tongues  melt  in  hers.  Hereditary 
foemen  forget  their  sword  and  slogan, 
kith  and  clan.  'Twas  glory  once  to  be  a 
Roman.  She  makes  it  glory,  now,  to  be 
A  MAN." 


The  Law  of  Self-Control 
The  Good  American  Controls  Himself  ■ 

Those  who  best  control  themselves  can 
best  serve  their  country. 

L  I  will  control  my  tongue,  and  will 
not  allow  it  to  speak  mean,  vulgar  or 
profane  words. 

2.  I  will  control  my  temper,  and  will 
not  get  angry  when  people  or  things  dis- 
please me. 

3.  I  will  control  my  thoughts,  and  will 
not  allow  a  foolish  wish  to  spoil  a  wise 
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DEMOCRACY  INVOLVES  DUTIES  AS  WELL  AS  RIGHTS 

Albert  A.  Mexas,  Major  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Before  Department  of  Superintendence 


DUTIES  cannot  be  taught  by  force. 
Without  ideals  there  can  be  no 
real  loyalty,  without  loyalty  there 
can  be  no  full  appreciation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  duty.  Loyalty  to  national  ideals, 
alone  will  create  a  deep-rooted  sense  of 
civic  duty. 

For  many  years,  in  our  schools,  great 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  glories 
of  our  democracy,  with  its  inalienable 
rights  and  privileges  conferred  on  its 
citizens  by  the  constitution.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  to  every  American  citizen 
that  he  has  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  that 
he  has  the  right  to  enjoy  life  and  liberty, 
the  right  to  worship,  to  hold  property, 
and  to  speak  as  his  conscience  dictates. 
In  -appreciation  of  these  privileges, 
.  schools  have  unquestionably  taught  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  vote,  to  accept  jury  as- 
signment, and  to  attend  primaries.  But 
there  are  many  other  civic  duties  in  a 
true  democracy. 

What  do  we  mean  by  national  ideals 
upon  which  loyalty  and  love  of  country 
are  dependent? 

A  vandal  nation  once  said,  "Germany 
may,  in  less  than  two  centuries  succeed 
in  dominating  the  whole  globe — ^if  only 
it  can  in  time  strike  out  on  a  new  course 
and  definitely  break  with  Anglo-Ameri- 
can methods  of  government  and  with  the 
state-destroying  ideals  of  the  French 
Revolution."  From  a  pulpit,  these  words 
were  uttered:  "What  does  Right  matter 
to  me?  I  have  no  need  of  it.  What  I 
can  acquire  by  force,  that  I  possess  and 
enjoy  .  .  I  have  the  right  to  do  what  I 
have  the  power  to  do."  And  a  philoso- 
pher added  "The  state  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  morality  of  its  own  action.  It  is, 
in  fact,  above  morality,  or  in  other  words 
whatever  is  necessary  is  moral."  Brief- 
ly, this  nation  believed  that  the  future  of 
humanity  depended  upon  German  World- 
Dominion.  To  gain  this  divinely  in- 
spired end,  force  was  necessary;  to  ob- 
tain world-control  by  force,  was,  there- 
fore, right. 

That  is  a  criminal  but  a  very  definite 
ideal ;  that  is  the  one  great  motive  factor 


which  united  the  barbarians  into  a  de- 
termined and  fiendish  mass,  so  powerful 
that  a  United  World  was  almost  crushed. 
For  four  long  years  a  great  nation  and 
its  Allies  held  the  upholders  of  this  doc- 
trine of  brute  force  at  bay.  That  nation 
also  had  its  ideals,  which  united  its  de- 
fenders into  a  noble,  heroic,  unconquer- 
able people.  "Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity," the  ideal  of  the  French  Republic 
was  at  stake.  For  these  ideals  of  Free- 
dom, Brotherhood,  Equal  Rights,  France 
fought  and  conquered.  We  can  sav,  as 
Walt  Whitman  did  in  1871 : 

"Again  thy  Star,  O  France,  fair.  Lus- 
trous Star, 

In  heavenly  peace,  clearer,  more  bright 
than  ever, 

Shall  beam  immortal." 

What  are  our  own  ideals?  What  mot- 
to crystalizes  in  a  few  words  the  ideals 
of  America?  "E  Pluribus  Unum"  is  an 
uninspiring  statement  of  fact.  "In  God 
We  Trust,"  represents  passive  self-satis- 
faction. What  are  the  ideals  which  make 
every  American  feel  that  membership  in 
this  democracy  involves  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  rights  and  priv- 
ileges? There  can  be  no  clear  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility  where  loyalty 
does  not  exist,  and  loyalty  can  only  reign 
where  it  is  created,  enriched,  expanded 
by  service.  The  average  American's  life 
is  not  inspired  by  genuine  love  of  coun- 
try, because  he  has  not  been  taught  the 
ideals  which  will  make  him  perform  acts 
of  loyal  devotion  to  his  country  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war. 

We  are  told  that  the  United  States  is 
the  greatest  country  because  it  has  six 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  area,  five  per 
cent,  of  its  population,  33  per  cent,  of  its 
wealth  and  products,  70  per  cent,  of  the 
cotton,  72  per  cent,  of  the  oil,  59  per 
cent,  of  the  copper,  43  per  cent,  of  the 
pig  iron,  etc. 

The  repetition  of  this  boastful,  patri- 
otic litany  will  not  result  in  the  perman- 
ency and  glory  of  our  American  institu- 
tions. Financial,  physical,  industrial, 
agricultural  greatness  is.not^an  «i^  for 
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which  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  and  to 
serve." 

To  many  loyal  citizens,  patriotism 
means  passive  admiration  for  American 
institutions,  kept  alive  by  thrilling  man- 
ifestations of  emotion  occasioned  by  a 
passing  flag,  the  marching  of  soldiers, 
the  notes  of  the  national  anthem,  a 
news  item  of  victory.  That  is  not  the 
patriotism  which  will  keep  burning  the 
glorious  fires  of  democracy.  For,  patri- 
otism means  obligation  and  service — 
service  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Dem- 
ocracy cannot  long  continue  without  this 
patriotism.  Unless  every  citizen  serves 
and  sacrifices,  he  does  not  really  love 
his  country.  There  can  be  no  service 
without  love;  there  can  be  no  love  with- 
out service,  and  without  this  true  love  of 
country,  the  nation  will  sooner  or  later 
fall  into  a  state  of  selfish  individualism 
from  which  it  can  never  arise. 

Democracy,  then,  means  organized  na- 
tional service,  social,  political,  industrial 
service.  Every  citizen  must  individually 
share  in  the  glorious  machinery  of  dem- 
ocracy. Without  efficient  loyal  service 
on  the  part  of  every  citizen  there  can  be 
no  true  progressive,  permanent  democ- 
racy. It  is  service  that  must  be  taught 
and  not  patriotism.  Real  love  of  country, 
the  patriotism  of  service  and  sacrifice, 
will  grow  of  itself  into  a  vital  national 
force.  The  time  has  come  to  emphasize 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Duty  and 
responsibility  mean  service.  In  order  to 
do  this,  we  must  make  a  united  and  de- 
termined effort  to  make  clear  to  boys  and 
girls  the  full  meaning  of  those  "emotion- 
al spasms,"  which  we  call  patriotism,  too 
long  nurtured  by  the  curse  of  American 
life — American  bluff. 

If  it  is  the  object  of  education  to  make 
good,  active  citizens,  it  is  the  duty  of 
schools  to  teach  ideals  of  service.  There 
are  two  questions  then  to  be  answered. 

1.  What  ideals  of  service,  what  duties 
need  be  taught? 

2.  How  shall  these  duties  be  taught? 
Duties  are  often   divided   into   duties 

toward  oneself,  toward  one's  fellow  be- 
ings and  toward  the  Creator,  but  this 
classification  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
about  and  even  sanction  emphasis  on  one 
class  of  duties  and  neglect  of  the  others, 
resulting  in  narrow  individualism,  blind 


altruism  or  selfish  religion.  Just  as  there 
are  imiversal  rights  of  man,  so  there  are, 
it  seems  to  me,  universal  ideals  and 
duties. 

These  are  the  American  ideals  which 
involve  duties  and  responsibilities  toward 
American  Democracy:  1.  Health,  2.  In- 
tellect, 3.  Character,  4.  Industry,  i.  Per- 
sonal contribution,  6.  Freedom,  7.  Equal 
Rights,  8.  Brotherhood,  9.  Reverence. 

Each  ideal  demands  the  performance 
of  definite  civic  duties. 

A  successful  democracy  must  be  a 
group  in  which  the  individual  is  physical- 
ly able  to  perform  his  daily  tasks  effi- 
ciently and  to  protect  this  group  should 
it  be  assailed:  he  must  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  training  necessary  to  solve  the 
constantly  changing  social,  political  and 
economic  problems ;  he  must  have  initia- 
tive, force,  tact,  loyalty  and  leadership; 
he  must  work  with  fidelity  and  persever- 
ance in  the  vocation  best  suited  to  his 
ability ;  he  must  contribute  to  science,  in- 
dustry and  literature;  he  must  hold 
sacred  the  principles  of  freedom;  he 
must  uphold  justice  and  therefore  equal 
privileges,  duties  and  opportunities,  for 
all;  he  must  understand  the  full  value 
and  beauty  of  brotherhood  which  means 
charity,  courtesy,  helpfulness  and  friend- 
ship, and  lastly  he  must  respect  and  re- 
vere the  family,  the  nation,  humanity  and 
the  Supreme  Being. 

Health,  intellect,  character,  industry, 
contribution,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity* 
and  reverence.  These  ideals  of  civic 
duty  demand  constant  stress,  on  the  part 
of  schools  and  schoolmasters,  on  the  vital 
importance  of  national  service. 

2.  How  shall  these  duties  be  taught? 

a.  The  School  must  give  every  oppor- 
tunity for  service.  The  school  must  not 
plan  its  work  with  a  view  to  future  ser- 
vice, but  must  train  daily  habits  of  duty, 
service  and  sacrifice,  by  assigning  duties 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear  that 
without  co-operative  service  the  school 
will  fail.  There  must  be  enthusiastic  and 
sincere  encouragement  and  supervision 
of  school  and  community  activities,  and 
also  of  national  activities  such  as  Mili- 
tary Training,  Boys'  Working  Reserve, 
Boy  Scout  work.  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Red 
Cross,  etc.  The  school  must  seriously 
assume    the    duty    of    preparation,   for 
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American  citizenship  and  for  a  world 
citizenship.  This  cannot  be  brought 
about  alone,  by  laying  stress  on  the 
axioms  of  geometry,  the  dates  and  cam- 
paigns of  history,  the  beauties  of  Evan- 
geline and  Burke's  Conciliation,  the 
machinery  of  city,  county,  state,  and  na- 
tional government.  Pupils  must  be  made 
to  see  that  mental  training  is  not  the  sole 
aim  of  the  school.  Let  each  school  adopt 
a  scale  of  marking  or  rating  which  will 
show  at  each  report  period,  the  progress 
of  the  pupil  in  carrying  out  these  ideals 
which  as  a  citizen  of  this  democracy  it  is 
his  duty  to  cherish.  Upon  this  scale 
would  depend  promotion  and  graduation. 
May  I  suggest  a  scale  which  many  here 
could  more  successfully  than  I  amplify 
and  complete : 

1.  Health  (physique,  neatness,  voice, 
endurance). 

2.  Scholarship  (in  detail  or  showing 
average  standing  with  subjects 
showing  deficiency). 

3.  Character  (courtesy,  obedience,  re- 
spect for  authority,  friends*hip. 
justice). 

4.  Service  (loyalty,  co-operation,  de- 
pendability, enthusiasm  for  welfare 
of  others).  (Participation  in  school 
and  community  activities,  member- 
ship in  national  service  organiza- 
tions.) 

5.  Leadership  (initiative,  tact,  force, 
self-reliance). 

I  hope  to  see  definite  rewards  in  form 
of  medals  and  scholarships,  not  for  pro- 
ficiency in  ecclesiastical  history,  geome- 
try, and  composition,  but  for  character, 
service  and  leadership. 

(b)  The  Schoolmaster — The  school- 
master's duty  is  to  foster  in  the  young 
hearts  under  his  charge,  the  sacred  love 
of  country,  by  an  example  of  service,  in 
time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war. 

With  all  the  force  of  their  reason,  with 
all  the  strength  of  their  heart,  the  chil- 
dren of  France  have  always  learned  to 
perform  their  duty  towards  their  beloved 
country ;  the  master  has  even  been  the 
exemplification  of  duty  and  service; 
never  was  the  lesson  more  clearly  taught 
than  in  the  past  four  years,  during  the 
absence  of  their  teachers,  for  they  saw 
their  masters  by  their  voluntary  and  joy- 


ful sacrifice  of  their  existence,  attest  the 
commanding  beauty  of  the  national  ideal 
Let  me  quote  two  sentences  from  an 
article  on  the  teachers  of  France  during 
the  Great  War:  "The  French  school- 
masters (and  under  this  title  I  include 
all  who,  in  the  various  degrees  of  the 
educational  hierachy,  combine  in  main- 
taining the  nobility  of  the  collective  soul 
of  France) — the  French  schoolmasters 
have  been  outstripped  by  none  on  the 
heroic  path  of  duty  and  death.  The 
solemn  and  glorious  pages  of  the  Uni- 
versity Golden  Book  will  bear  eternal 
witness  before  man  to  the  moral  gran- 
deur of  those  to  whom  the  education  of 
our  youth  was  entrusted." 

In  school,  the  master  must  find  in- 
spiration in  every  subject,  geography, 
history,  literature,  science  as  well  as 
civics,  for  teaching  service,  and  the  daily 
practices  of  true  civic  life. 

Let  us  then  teach  ideals  of  health, 
character,  industry,  contribution,  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity  and  reverence,  not 
by  lectures  on  ethics  and  civics,  but  by  a 
demand  for  the  sincere  fulfillment  of 
definite  civic  duties  and  the  performance 
of  definite  acts  of  national  service.  Let 
us  emphasize  the  fact  that  democracy 
means  organized  national  service;  that 
unless  every  citizen  shares  in  the  pro- 
gressive movement,  government  by  the 
people  will  fail. 

May  I  go  one  step  further?  I  hope 
this  active  citizenship  may  go  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States.  A  little 
French  child  wrote  this  thought  on 
France  and  America:  "There  is  in 
France  a  river,  so  narrow,  that  the  voice 
can  be  heard  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 
With  one  stroke  of  the  wings,  birds  cross 
it.  Great  armies  cover  its  banks,  but  the 
distance  which  separates  them  is  greater 
than  the  space  between  the  stars  and  the 
earth,  for,  it  is  the  distance  which  sep- 
arates right  from  wrong.  There  is  also 
a  great  ocean.  It  is  so  vast  that  seagulls 
do  not  dare  to  cross  it.  On  its  shores, 
there  are  two  great  nations,  but  they  are 
close  together,  for  their  hearts  touch." 

This  little  girl  saw  boundaries  destroy- 
ed, distances  overcome  by  a  great  love. 
Is  it  not  time  to  teach  a  new  ideal  which 
will  strengthen  our  love  of  country,  bv 
increasing  our  l%ve,,|S>Sy  fe'^'tC  ^^'' 
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shall  see  with  pride  a  new  citizenship,  a 
citizenship  which  in  the  words  of  Lowell 
will  contribute  "to  the  knowledge,  the 
moral  energy,  the  intellectual  happiness. 


the  spiritual  hope  and  consolation  of 
mankind."  That  I  hope  is  the  new  duty 
and  responsibility  of  the  American 
citizen. 


WAR  CONSEQUENCE  EDUCATION— NECESSARY  FOR 

THE  REARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY 

AND  CIVICS  PROGRAMME 

G.  E.  Rose,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boise,  Idalio 


THE  American  school  system  has  not 
been  a  failure.  This  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  when  at  this 
momentous  period  in  our  history  we 
pause  to  look  for  the  imperfections  in 
our  past  work  or  consider  the  larger  pro- 
granune  which  the  future  holds  for  the 
public  schools.  The  world  war  has  given 
to  education  a  place  of  prominence,  of 
which  we  little  dreamed  a  few  years  ago. 
The  children  in  our  schools  believe  they 
helped  to  win  the  war  for  democracy 
and  righteousness.  This  belief  is  well 
founded  because  of  the  many  urgent 
calls  made  upon  them  for  their  help. 
This  belief,  furthermore,  puts  them  into 
an  attitude  which  should  make  their  edu- 
cation easier  and  richer  if  we  but  take 
advantage  of  the  situation. 

The  war  has  taught  us  some  valuable 
lessons.  It  has  taught  us  conservation 
and  thrift.  We  have  conserved  food  to 
feed  ous  armies  and  our  allies.  We  have 
taught  thrift  for  a  noble  purpose.  But 
we  have  caught  a  vision  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  time  in  our  educational  system. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  lofty  motive, 
aims  have  been  reached  by  intensive 
training  during  these  war  times  that  have 
astonished  some  and  non-plused  others. 
The  impossible  has  been  accomplished. 
If  we  now  fall  back  into  our  old  ways, 
we  do  not  deserve  the  victory  we  have 
won.  Time  and  energy  must  be  con- 
served in  all  our  school  work.  The  value 
of  a  motive  has  been  proved. 

Every  phase  of  education  is  affected 
by  the  war.  We  are  not  to-day  what  we 
were  two  or  four  years  ago.  Those  who 
teach,  know  better  than  to  follow  the  old 
ways — the  children  to  be  taught  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  promised  land  to 
which  they  cannot  be  denied  access.  The 
history  and  civics  programme  in  our 
schools    must    undergo    a    change.      No 


longer  may  we  look  upon  history  teach- 
ing as  the  presentation  merely  of  certain 
events  and  dates  to  be  learned.  Unless 
an  event  in  history  can  be  made  to  throw 
a  light  upon  the  present  it  must  be  dis- 
carded. Teachers  must  stop  thinking  of 
history  as  a  succession  of  events  in  the 
progress  of  the  race,  these  events  to  be 
crammed  into  the  minds  of  children  in 
order  to  educate  them;  they  must  think 
rather  of  the  progress  of  the  children 
in  the  process  of  education,  as  measured 
by  their  attitude  toward  the  events  and 
the  leading  characters  of  history. 

Are  the  world's  heroes  dead  and  gone, 
or  do  their  deeds  animate  the  youth  of 
to-day,  ennoble  their  young  lives  and 
spur  them  on  to  a  higher  type  of  citizen- 
ship and  service  to  their  fellows  now? 
As  an  illustration,  let  us  be  more  specific. 
Whether  the  events  following  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  leading  up  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  are  well 
taught  can  be  measured  by  the  attitude  of 
the  children  towards  those  events.  They 
are  well  taught  only  when  the  children 
look  upon  them  as  the  necessary  steps 
wisely  taken  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  Government,  which  now  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  be  the  happiest,  most 
prosperous  people  of  all  the  earth.  They 
are  well  taught  only  when  the  children 
feel  a  gratitude  toward  the  founders  of 
the  Republic  that  spurs  on  to  nobler  liv- 
ing. 

In  our  schools,  both  elementary  and 
high,  the  central  theme  of  all  history 
teaching  should  be  to  show  how  the 
preFcnt  came  from  the  past.  We  can 
well  afford  to  learn  a  lesson  from  our 
oriental  neighbors,  and  teach  more  an- 
cestor worship.  A  higher  regard  for  the 
deeds  of  our  forebears,  a  little  more 
attention  to  their  words  of  wisdom,  a 
studied   attempt   to^^gattern,j(t^^^r 
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virtues,  will  make  of  the  present  genera- 
tion a  race  more  worthy  of  the  priceless 
legacy  handed  down  to  it. 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
too  much  of  an  attempt  to  teach  the  his- 
tory of  other  peoples  and  other  nations, 
whether  closely  or  remotely  connected 
with  our  own  history.  Too  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  Europe,  and  too 
little  to  that  of  the  American  Republic. 
High  school  pupils  have  spent  too  much 
time  upon  Punic  Wars  and  some  Pope 
of  the  Eleventh  Century,  when  they 
knew  nothing  and  cared  less  of  the  im- 
portant events  and  characters  in  our  own 
history.  They  could  talk  glibly  of 
Xerxes  and  Xantippe,  Zeus  and  Cleo- 
patra, when  they  knew  nothing  of  their 
heritage  from  Samuel  Adams,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Daniel  Boone  or  Daniel  Web- 
ster. Let  us  give  time  to  American  his- 
tory first  and  other  history  later  when 
our  most  important  lesson  is  learned.  Let 
us  reduce  the  study  of  ancient  and  me- 
dieval history  to  a  minimum  in  order  to 
put  time  on  modern  history.  Let  us 
know  that  the  most  important  of  all  his- 
tory is  not  in  the  text  books — I  mean  the 
history  of  the  glorious  NOW.  A  more 
prominent  place  must  be  given  to  current 
events.  In  fact  current  events  can  and 
should  be  taught  in  connection  with  all 
history.  To  do  this  many  teachers  must 
be  made  over,  but  that  will  do  them 
good.  We  are  worthy  of  our  place  in 
the  present  only  if  we  make  the  most  of 
it. 

Our  honored  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  said  the  other  day:  "What  we 
need  in  this  country.  Sir,  is  the  fostering 
and  strengthening  of  the  national  spirit, 
a  re-baptism  of  national  pride,  a  re-con- 
secration to  the  purposes  for  which  we 
organized  our  Government.  Preach  the 
doctrines  of  the  fathers  for  a  while  and 
see  how  the  American  people  like  it.  Tell 
our  people  anew  how  we  are  distinguish- 
ed from  all  the  peoples  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  the  liberty,  the  prosperity,  the 
independence,  the  initiative,  the  individ- 
uality, which  we  enjoy  as  compared  with 
other  nations  or  peoples.  When  you  have 
done  that  you  will  plant  in  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people  again  and  anew  that 
which     Bolshevism     can     not     uproot." 


These  words  from  Senator  Borah  consti- 
tute sound  principles  for  the  teaching  of 
history  in  our  schools.  We  are  unani- 
mous for  the  Americanization  of  for- 
eigners. Why  not  start  in  on  the  natives? 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  children 
in  our  schools  have  been  made  to  feel 
that  they  helped  to  win  the  war.  By 
means  of  the  Food  Conservation  pro- 
gramme, the  work  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  war  gardens,  and  the  War  Sav- 
ings Stamp  campaign,  school  and  life 
have  been  brought  closer  together.  Mil- 
lions of  children  all  over  our  countr\^ 
have  been  made  to  feel  their  duty  to 
their  nation  and  to  the  principles  for 
which  it  stands.  There  has  been  a  part 
set  aside  for  the  children  to  perform,  no 
less  glorious,  no  less  important  than  that 
of  their  elders.  They  have  done  their 
duty.  And  in  all  this  real,  live,  worth- 
while lessons  in  civics  have  been  taught, 
for  the  essence  of  good  civics  teaching  is 
to  make  the  citizen  aware  of  his  duty  to 
his  state  and  inculcate  such  a  strong  de- 
sire to  do  that  duty  that  immediate 
whole-souled  action  results. 

What  is  to  take  the  place  of  these 
agencies  for  civic  training?  Surely  peace 
has  as  much  to  offer  as  war.  Through 
the  work  they  have  done  during  the  past 
two  years,  our  millions  of  children  have 
learned  to  know  that  all  the  world  is  kin : 
they  have  sacrificed  without  hesitation  to 
relieve  the  suflFering  of  unfortunate5 
whom  they  have  never  seen.  Cannot 
these  feelings  be  transferred  to  their  im- 
mediate surroundings  and  to  the  suffer- 
ers in  their  midst  whom  they  have  seen? 
They  have  saved  and  bought  thrift 
stamps  to  help  win  the  war.  Cannot 
thrift  now  be  taught  for  thrift's  sake? 
School  work  of  all  kinds  should  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  civic  duty  by  the  children 
themselves.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to 
develop  the  ideal  that  a  truly  patriotic 
man  owes  to  his  country  his  whole  self, 
the  best  mind  he  can  develop,  the  best 
efforts  he  can  put  forth,  and  that  in  giv- 
ing all  to  his  country  he  saves  all  for 
himself  and  posterity.  Thrift  and  tem- 
perance, sanitation  and  health,  work  and 
play,  each  has  its  part  in  the  duties  of  a 
truly  patriotic  citizen.  Our  civics  pro- 
gramme must  include  all  these  things. 

Democracy  and  civilization,  wUL  never 
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be  safe  as  long  as  part  of  our  people 
revel  in  wealth  and  extravagance  and  an- 
other part  groan  in  hardship  and  misery 
and  want.  The  school,  with  its  demo- 
cratic standards  and  ideals,  has  the  op- 
portunity in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  mutual  and 
sympathetic  understanding  among  citi- 
zens in  all  walks  of  life.  It  has  the  op- 
portunity and  the  duty  of  teaching  his- 
tory and  CIVICS  in  such  a  way  that  the 
citizens  of  to-morrow  will  glory  in  the 
rich  heritage  handed  down  from  the 
fathers.  They  will  understand  their 
patriotic  duty  in  guarding  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Government,  so  carefully 
laid.  They  will  know  that  any  will  of 
the  people  may  be  put  into  law  in  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  manner  provided 
for  in  our  system  of  government.  They 
will  reverence  law  and  order  in  city, 
state  and  nation. 

I  have  undertaken  to  state  some  of  the 
principles  which  I  believe  underlie  the 
changes  that  must  take  place  in  the  his- 
tory and  civics  programme.    What  shall 


be  the  course  of  study?  It  must  be  ar- 
ranged not  in  terms  of  events,  or  epochs 
or  men,  but  with  a  view  to  the  creation 
of  ideals  and  right  attitudes  in  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  Let  us  not  teach  his- 
tory and  civics  to  children,  but  by  means 
of  history  and  civics  prepare  our  youth 
for  a  useful  citizenship.  History  teach- 
ing is  futile  if  children  merely  learn 
dates,  and  about  men  and  events,  even 
cause  and  effect  will  be  meaningless,  un- 
less the  motives  and  ideals  that  governed 
those  men  and  controlled  those  events, 
are  made  to  animate  the  breasts  of  the 
children  in  their  work  and  thinking.  The 
teaching  about  government  or  the  rights 
and  duties  of  individuals  in  relation 
thereto,  is  entirely  inadequate  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  government  and  the  society  of 
which  the  child  is  a  part.  In  a  democracy 
the  child  has  a  right  to  a  preparation  for 
useful  citizenship  as  an  adult  by  that 
participation  now  to  which  .he  is  justly 
entitled. 


The  Teachers  Retirement  Fund 


THE  present  plan  of  retirement  and 
annuity  was  established  by  the 
legislature  in  1911,  and  the  law 
took  effect  August  first  of  that  year.  The 
law  was  favored  by  all  organizations  of 
teachers,  and  was  as  favorable  as  could 
be  obtained  at  that  time.  Three  of  the 
five  members  of  the  Board  and  the  secre- 
tary have  served  from  the  first,  and  a 
fourth  member  for  the  last  six  years. 
The  Board  has  made  an  annual  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  con- 
taining full  and  detailed  statistics  of 
their  work.  This  has  been  printed  year 
by  year  in  the  report  of  the  Commission- 
er, and  the  working  of  the  system  thus 
made  public  for  all. 

The  Board  has  retired  in  all  898  teach- 
ers, has  added  94  annuitants  from  places 
which  have  merged  their  local  plans  in 
the  state  system,  and  has  at  present  831 
teachers  on  the  retired  list.  The  Board 
approves  without  any  claim  for  disabil- 
ity all  requests  for  retirement  by  ap- 
plicants who  have  taught  35  years  and 
are  60  years  of  age,  or  who  have  taught 


25  years  and  are  65.  In  all  its  operations 
the  Board  has,  of  course,  been  obliged  to 
follow  the  provisions  of  the  law  creating 
it.  The  Board  has  always  kept  in  mind 
that  it  is  distributing  money  paid  by 
teachers  themselves,  and  is  responsible 
for  its  proper  use.  It  believes  that  no 
deserving  request  for  retirement  has 
been  refused. 

The  funds  now  amount  to  about  $1,- 
200,000.00,  and  the  annual  receipts  ex- 
ceed the  payments  by  more  than  $100,- 
000.00.  The  Board  has  absolute  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  the  present  plan 
to  meet  all  proper  demands  upon  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  Board  favors  the 
change  by  which  this  entire  matter  can 
be  placed  upon  an  actuarial  basis  because 
it  believes  that  experience  has  shown 
that  this  is  the  only  scientific  basis  avail- 
able. The  Board  assures  all  who  have 
been  retired  and  all  teachers  now  con- 
tributing to  the  fund  that  they  need  have 
no  anxiety  for  its  future,  and  calls  the 
attention  of  all  interested  in  the  matter 
to  section  1101  o^.|ie^|4«555i0gj^w 
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which  provides  that  the  fund  shall  con-  "4.  Appropriations  made  by  the  state 

sist  of :  legislature   from  time  to  time  to  carry 

"1.  All  contributions  made  by  teach-  into  effect  the  purposes  of  such   fund. 

ers,  school  districts  and  cities.  and    which    appropriations    when    made 

"2.  Income  or  interest  derived   from  shall  be  paid  into  such  fund,  and  may  be 

the  investment  of  moneys  contained  in  expended  in  the  same  manner  as  other 

such  fund.  moneys  belonging  thereto." 

"3.  All  donations,  legacies,  gifts  and  For   the   State   Teachers'   Retirement 
bequests   which  shall  be   made  to  such  Fund  Board  by 
fund,  and  all  moneys  which  shall  be  ob- 
tained  from  other  sources   for  the   in-  George  P.  Bristol, 
crease  of  such  fund.  President. 

Report  of  Treasurer,  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association, 
from  January  1,  1919,  to  January  1,  1920 

Balance  on  hand $  3,064.44 

Membership  fees 10,976.50 

Assessments  for  expenses,  retirement  fund 4,013.12 

Journal  advertisements    579.28 

Collection  at  Albany  meeting 230.00 

$18,863.34 

Disbursements 

Salary  bill  Legislative $  1,275.84 

Retirement  fund  bill 3,558.62 

Calling  off  1918  meeting. 72.78 

Official  stationery 73.96 

Executive   committee   meetings 459.88 

Clerical  service   282.39 

1919  meeting  856.81 

Salary  of  Secretary 500.00 

Salary  of  Treasurer 200.00 

Expenses  of  President 134.18 

Expenses  of  Treasurer 24.45 

Publication  of  Journal 3,640.84 

Expenses  of  Sections: 

Normal  and  Training  Teachers 66.24 

Household  Arts 72.15 

Elementary  Schools   70.87 

English    96.42 

Mathematics  6.72 

School  Administration 10.30 

Penmanship    : 31.10 

Commercial    35.65 

Librarv    24.50 

Music' 134.30 

Subnormal  and  Backward  Children 49.25 

Mailing  Machine  account   225.00 

President's  drawing  account 200.00 

Balance  on  hand   6,761.09 

$18,863.34 

W.  H.  Benedict,  Treasurer 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Lloyd  L.  Cheney 


PART-TIME  OR  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS 

PART-TIME  schools  will  be  estab- 
lished in  each  of  the  104  cities 
and  school  districts  of  the  State 
which  have  a  population  of  5000  or  over 
in  September,  1920.  The  law  making  at- 
tendance upon  such  schools  compulsory 
for  all  children  between  fourteen  and 
:>eventeen  years  of  age,  not  in  attendance 
upon  the  regular  schools  and  not  high 
school  graduates,  was  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  approved 
by  Governor  Smith,  May  10,  1919. 
Classes  will  be  held  only  on  regular 
school  days  bewteen  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 
and  pupils  will  be  required  to  attend  not 
less  than  four  or  more  than  eight  hours 
a  week*. 

The  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Regents  governing  the  organization  and 
administration  of  part-time  schools  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission- 
er of  education  as  to  courses  of  study 
will  be  printed  in  bulletin  form  and  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  by  February  1, 
1920.  The  courses  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  such  schools  will  be  started 
at  the  same  time  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  State.  Courses  for  directors,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  of  part-time  classes 
will  be  given  during  the.  coming  summer. 

Part-time  instruction  will  not  be  given 
as  a  substitute  for  regular  school  work, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
educational  deficiencies  of  the  children 
required  to  attend.  Its  aims  will  be  civic 
and  vocational.  Through  proper  teach- 
ing of  such  subjects  as  American  history, 
citizenship,  industrial  history  and  eco- 
nomics it  will  explain  to  boys  and  girls 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  mem- 
bers of  a  democratic  society.  By  means 
of  industrial,  commercial,  academic  and 
home-making  courses  it  will  help  chil- 
dren to  make  a  choice  of  and  to  perfect 
themselves  in  some  vocation. 

The  industrial,  commercial,  academic 
and  homemaking  courses  will  be  taught 
by  persons  who  have  had  considerable 
actual  experience  in  the  fields  mentioned. 
The  pupils  will  devote  from  one-half  to 


three-fourths  of  their  school  time  tc 
practical  work  or  to  instruction  in  sub- 
j.ects  closely  related  to  such  work.  Large 
provision  will  be  made  for  individual  in 
struction.  For  the  most  part  the  instruc- 
tion for  fourteen  and  fifteen  year  old 
children  will  be  prevocational  in  char- 
acter, that  is,  it  will  be  for  vocational 
guidance  purposes,  while  sixteen  and 
seventeen  year  old  children  will  be  given 
instruction  supplemental  to  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  are  engaged.  Prob- 
ably some  provision  will  be  made  to  en- 
able pupils  who  have  completed  prior  to 
their  admission  to  part-time  school  a 
year  or  more  of  high  school  work,  to 
continue  their  academic  instruction. 

Special  state  aid  will  be  given  to  cities 
and  districts  maintaining  part-time 
schools  and  will  be  determined  by  the 
sums  paid  for  teachers'  salaries.  The 
quota  will  amount  in  the  case  of  the  first 
teacher  exclusively  employed  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  salary  of  such  teacher,  and 
in  the  case  of  teachers  after  the  first, 
whether  exclusively  employed  in  part- 
time  instruction  or  not,  to  one-half  of 
the  salary  paid  to  such  teacher  or  teach- 
ers for  part-time  work  only,  but  not 
more  than  $1,000  of  aid  will  be  given  on 
account  of  any  one  teacher.  Probably 
some  additional  aid  will  be  given  from 
federal  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  act. 

The  work  in  the  state  will  be  organ- 
ized under  the  direction  of  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 

Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  have  had 
compulsory  continuation  school  laws  for 
a  number  of  years.  Fifteen  states  in  ad- 
dition to  New  York  passed  stich  laws  last 
year. 


CARE  OF  THE  EARS  AND  EYES  OF 
SCHOOL'  CHILDREN 

The  Department  has  recently  issued  a 
twentv-one  page  bulletin  on  "The  Eyes 
and  Ears  of  School  Children."  It  deals 
with  the  causes  of  the  defects  of  the  eyes 
and  the  ears  so  frequently  found  ampng 
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school  children,  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  preventing  these  defects  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  gives  instructions  as  to  how  to 
examine  the  eyes  and  ears.  It  also  ex- 
plains how  expert  services  can  be  obtain- 
ed in  any  section  of  the  State  for  deserv- 
ing children  needing  corrected  treatment. 
The  last  page  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted 
to  a  label,  derigned  to  be  pasted  on  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover  of  at  least  one 
text-book  of  every  pupil,  on  the  "Rules 
for  Care  and  Ure  of  the  Eyes."  School 
men  and  women  are  urged  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  instructions  of 
this  bulletin  and  to  apply  to  same  so  far 
as  possible  in  the  state  programme  of 
school  health  service. 


TRAVELING  LIBRARIES 

As  the  circulation  of  books  from  the 
traveling  library  collection  grows,  some 
unnecessary  difficulties  are  being  exper- 
ienced. In  filling  out  the  blank  furnish- 
ed by  the  Department  teachers  are  re- 
quested to  be  careful  to  see  that  the 
signature  of  the  trustee  is  given  in  the 
place  provided  for  it.  In  the  few  cases 
where  the  trustee  is  unwilling  to  sign,  the 
Division  will  accept  the  signature  of 
some  property  holder  of  the  district  writ- 
ten in  the  place  provided  for  it  on  the 
back  of  the  application  blank. 


REVISED  COMMERCIAL'SYLLABUS 

The  Department  has  authorized  the 
following  information  in  answer  to  nu- 
merous inquiries  relative  to  the  revised 
syllabus  in  commercial  subjects: 

1.  Beginning  with  January,  1920,  all 
examinations  in  commercial  subjects 
will  be  based  on  the  revised  syllabus. 
These  examinations  will  not  be  radically 
different  from  those  given  in  the  past. 
The  lack  of  detail  in  the  outlines  given 
in  the  1910  syllabus  has  permitted  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years  certain  modifica- 
tions of  the  question  papers  which  are 
now  provided  for  in  the  revised  syllabus. 

2.  Pupils  entering  the  January  1920 
examination  in  bookkeeping  1,  who  have 
studied  the  subject  three  periods  a  week 
during  the  first  semester  and  five  periods 
a  week  during  the  second  semester,  will 


be  regarded  as  having  met  the  time  re- 
quirement and  on  passing  the  examina- 
tion will  be  entitled  to  the  five  counts  al- 
lotted to  the  subject. 

3.  Pupils  who  have  met  the  time  re- 
quirement in  bookkeeping  2  and  who 
pass  the  prescribed  examinations  in  Jan- 
uary, 1920,  and  thereafter,  will  be  en- 
titled to  ten  counts  although  they  may 
have  been  credited  with  only  three  counts 
in  elementary  bookkeeping  as  provided 
for  under  the  old  syllabus. 

4.  Pupils  entering  the  January  1920 
examination  in  business  English,  who 
have  studied  the  subject  three  periods  a 
week  during  the  first  semester  and  four 
periods  a  week  during  the  second  sem- 
ester, will  be  regarded  as  having  met  the 
time  requirement  and  on  passing  the  ex- 
amination will  be  entitled  to  the  four 
counts  allotted  to  the  subject. 

5.  Pupils  entering  the  January  1920 
examination  in  commercial  arithmetic 
will  be  held  to  the  full  time  requirement 
of  five  periods  a  week  for  the  school 
year. 

6.  Pupils  who  are  now  credited  with 
having  passed  the  examinations  in  ele- 
mentary bookkeeping  and  business  prac- 
tice, commercial  English  and  correspond 
cnce  or  commercial  arithmetic  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  old  syllabus,  without 
further  study,  may  enter  the  January 
and  June  1920  examinations  in  the  cor- 
responding subjects  and  on  passing  Ac 
examinations  receive  the  increased  num- 
ber of  counts  allotted  to  the  subjects  un- 
der the  revised  syllabus.  The  fact  that 
pupils  are  taking  the  examinations  for 
this  purpose  should  be  explained  in  a 
statement  attached  to  the  answer  papers 
submitted. 

7.  The  academic  diploma  in  commer- 
cial subjects,  under  the  requirement  pre- 
vailing up  to  the  present  time,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  issued  for  two  years  (up  to 
and  including  June,  1921 )  for  those  who 
wish  to  qualify  under  those  conditions. 

8.  As  indicated  in  the  list  of  subjects 
prescribed  for  the  diploma,  commercial 
arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  2  will  not  be 
counted  as  mathematics.  Either  algebra 
or  geometry  mu^-t  be  offered  to  meet  the 
mathematics  requirement  as  prescribed 
un'^er  t^"  ^end  of  general  subjects. 

9.  Until  the  new  history  syllabus  is 
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put  into  full  operation,  civics  will  be  ac- 
cepted toward  the  ten  counts  required  in 
history. 

10.  An  average  standing  of  75  per 
cent,  in  the  group  of  commercial  subpects 
is  required.  The  average  will  be  com- 
puted as  follows: 

The  standing  allowed  in  each  subject 
is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  counts  as- 
signed to  the  subject,  and  the  sum  of 
the  products  is  divided  by  26,  the  total 
number  of  counts  required  in  the  com- 
mercial group. 


GENERAL  NOTES 

In  order  to  help  conserve  the  inade- 
quate printing  funds,  the  Department 
has  decided  to  issue  the  Bulletin  to  the 
schools  only  once  a  month  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  school  year. 

Winfield  A.  Holcomb,  for  several 
years  specialist  in  teachers'  training  class 
work,  has  been  appointed  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Examinations  and  Inrpec- 
tions  Division  to  succeed  Randolph  T. 
Congdon. 

Hon.  Abram  I.  Elkus  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  since 
1911,  has  resigned  from  the  Board  to  en- 
ter upon  his  duties  as  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Smith. 

The  new  syllabus  in  oral  English  and 
the  tentative  syllabus  in  history  have  ap- 
peared from  the  press,  and  copies  have 
been  sent  to  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers. Teachers  are  especially  urged  to 
studv  the  latter  syllabus  and  indicate  to 
the  Department  any  suggestions  or  desir- 
able changes. 

Edwin  B.  Richards  has  been  appointed 
specialist  in  English,  and  F.  Eugene  Sey- 
mour specialist  in  mathematics,  to  suc- 
ceed Frederick  H.  Bear  and  Elmer  E. 
Arnold,  respectively. 

The  State  Museum  has  announced  a 
series  of  twelve  popular  lectures  to  be 
given  in  the  State  Education  Building 
this  winter. 

On  December  23rd  the  Department 
gave  a  Christmas  entertainment  in  Chan- 
cellors Hall,  the  proceeds  from  which 
were  used  to  help  fill  the  Christmas 
stockings  of  the  poor  children  of  Al- 
banv. 


The  Division  of  Archives  and  History 
hopes  to  have  ready  for  early  distribu- 
tion a  pamphlet  on  the  School  Law  of 
1/95  and  its  working  in  Westchester 
county.  Those  who  are  interested  in  this 
fint  experiment  in  state  aid  to  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State  may  get  a  copy 
by  addressing  their  requests  to  Dr.  James 
Sullivan,  State  Historian,  Education 
Building,  Albany. 

Dr.  Finegan  appointed  a  committee  on 
a  syllabus  in  civics  and  patriotism  for 
elementary  schools,  consisting  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Smith  of  North  Tonawanda, 
Miss  Mabel  Skinner  of  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School,  and  Miss  Judith  C. 
Ver Planck  of  Hunter  College.  This 
committee  has  made  its  report  and  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  Acting  Commissioner 
W^iley. 

BOOK  NOTICES 

A  Treasury  of  Verse  for  Little  Child- 
ren. By  M  G.  Edear,  M  A.,  author  of  "A  Treas- 
ury of  English  Ballads,"  etc.  ^^  ith  fronti-piece. 
Decora  ive  binding.  i2mo.,  50  events,  nc-i;  post* 
SLge*  5  cents.  Thomas  Y.  Cro\v«:ll  Co.,  New  Yotk. 

The  book  is  of  convenient  size  to  hold 
easily  in  one  hand,  or  slip  into  the  side 
pocket.  Its  compact  form  is  also  well 
adapted  to  classroom  use.  Its  128  pages 
contain  the  cream  of  the  old  favorites 
among  shorter  poems  suited  to  little 
folks.  There  are  some  sixty  authors 
represented — ^an  admirable  selection  of 
real  value  in  giving  to  the  childish  mind 
a  taste  for  the  best  in  literature,  at  the 
earliest  and  therefore  the  most  impres- 
sionable age. 


French  Fairy  Talcs.  By  M.  Cary. 
Cloth,  illnstrated,  300  pp.  Price,  I1.25  net. 
Thomas  V.  Crowell  Company,  New  York. 

"French  Fairy  Tales"  translated  by 
M.  Cary  is  a  collection  of  stories  derived 
from  the  French  provinces  and  colonies, 
having  been  selected  and  translated  from 
the  paees  of  the  French  Folk-lore  Jour- 
nal, "Me'lusine;"  while  the  remaining 
stories  have  been  taken  from  Paul  Se'bil- 
lot's  "Contest  des  Provinces  de  la 
France." 

The  book  is  not  only  of  interest  be- 
cause of  the  origin  of  its  material  but 
the  stories  hold  a  key-note  of  the  true 
fairy  tale. 
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Grand-Daddy  Whiskers,  M.  D.      By 

Neilie  M.  Leonard.  Cloth,  illustrated,  104  pp. 
Pi  ice  75c  net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New 
York. 

Is  a  sparkling  little  story,  relating 
many  adventures  of  Grand-Daddy 
Whiskers  and  his  family.  The  illustra- 
tions lend  an  added  touch  of  real  life  to 
the  adventures,  allowing  Grand-Daddy 
to  steal  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  the 
little  people  at  the  Story  Hour. 


The  Blind.  Their  Condition  and  the 
Work  being  done  for  them  in  the  United  States. 
By  Harry  Best,  Ph.  D.  Cloth,  xvii-763  pp. 
Price,  $4.oa  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Dr.  Best  divides  his  discussion  into  six 
parts: 

(1)  General  Conditions  of  the  Blind. 

(2)  Blindness  and  the  Possibilities  of 
its  Prevention, 

(3)  Provision  for  the  Education  of 
Blind  Children. 

(4)  Intellectual  Provision  for  the 
Adult  Blind. 

(5)  Material  Provision  for  the  Blind. 

(6)  Organizations  interested  in  the 
Blind. 

The*  treatment  is  encyclopedic  in  char- 
acter and  is  of  utmost  scientific  value. 
It  is  a  monumental  contribution  in  its 
particular  field. 

•L.  A.  Pechstein, 
University  of  Rochester. 


Surveyor  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 

Under  the  di  ection  of  Charles  H.  Judd,  Direc- 
tor of  School  of  Education,  University  of  L  hicago. 
Cloth,  3  volumes.  Price,  $2.25  per  volume. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on -Hudaon, 
New  York. 

The  schools  of  St.  Louis  were  sur- 
veyed in  order  to  determine  the  means 
for  providing  school  enlargement  when 
the  maximum  of  current  income  was  al- 
ready attained.  The  survey  report  is  in 
three  volumes.  The  first  discusses  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the 
St.  Louis  schools,  the  second  the  actual 
work  of  the  schools,  the  third  the  financ- 
ing of  the  schools.    The  survey  staff  in- 


cluded such  specialists  as  Bobbitt,  Cra- 
gun,  Daniels,  Dearborn,  Dresslar,  Ehler, 
Freeman,  Gray,  Hartwell,  McCormack, 
Merick,  Morrison,  Peterson  and  Rugg. 
Each  specialist  has  contributed  an  au- 
thoritative body  of  informatfon,  and 
their  separate  chapters  present  the  most 
thorough  going  treatment  of  a  compre- 
hensive number  of  school  problems  that 
has  ever  been  made.  These  volumes  arc 
well  worth  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  the 
school  superintendent.  The  reader  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  the  educational 
spirit  and  open-mindness  of  the  school 
authorities  and  citizenship  of  St.  Louis 
guarantee  for  her  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation not  excelled  by  that  of  any  large 
city  in  the  United  States. 

L.  A.  Pechstein, 
Universitv  of  Rochester. 


General    Methods    of    Teaching    in 

Elementary  Schools.  By  Samuel  Chester  I'arker, 
Professor  of  Educational  Methods  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  12  mo.,  cloth,  xx-332  pp  ,  illos- 
trated.  Price,  f  1.60.  Giim  and  Company*  New 
York. 

Professor  Parker's  latest  book  pre- 
sents for  the  elementary  school  teacher 
very  much  of  the  material  already  suc- 
cessfully prepared  for  the  teacher  of  the 
high  school  grades.  Professor  Parker'*; 
book  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  primarily 
based  upon  the  facts  of  experimental 
psychology ;  that  he  applies  principles  of 
scientific  business  management  to  the 
conduct  of  all  teaching;  that  he  adapts 
all  instruction  to  contemporary  social 
needs.  The  careful  organization  of  the 
several  chapters  is  especially  noteworthy, 
as  well  as  the  valuable  illustrations.  Al- 
though the  author's  style  is  at  times 
mechanical,  he  strives  to  be  very  con- 
crete. The  book  presents  unusual  values 
for  normal  school,  kindergarten-train- 
ing school,  and  teacher's  reading  circles. 
It  presents  limited  value  for  the  teacher 
beyond  the  sixth  grade.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Professor  Parker  will  com- 
plete his  methods  books  by  a  third  one 
restricted  to  the  problems  of  teaching-  in 
junior  high  school. 


L.  A.  Pechstein, 
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What  the  War  Teaches  About  Edu- 
cation. By  hrnest  Carroll  Moore.  Cloth, 
'-334  PP*  Price,  ^1.20.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

In  this  very  readable  book,  Professor 
Moore  brings  together  a  series  of  lec- 
tures and  papers  of  the  past  few  years. 
The  only  justification. of  such  a  grouping 
is  that  all  the  chapters  tend  to  show  that 
"general  education,  whether  of  the  for- 
mal discipline  type  or  of  the  merely  aim- 
less-keeping-company-with-studies  sort, 
cannot  be  relied  upon."  Even  the  au- 
thor's interesting  method  of  presentation 
cannot  blind  the  careful  reader  to  the 
repetitions  and  sometimes  exaggerated 
presentation  of  certain  view  points.  The 
production  possesses  cultural  rather  than 
strong  scientific  values. 

L.  A.  Pechstein, 
University  of  Rochester. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Earl,  Edward  C.  "The  Schoolhouse." 
Paper,  illustrations,  designs,  etc.,  52  pp. 
Price,  30c.  Edward  C.  Earl,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

Alvarez  Quintero,  S.  and  J.  "I^ 
Muela  del  Roy  Farfan."  Cloth,  xii- 
93  pp.  Price,  60c.  World  Book  Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  John  G.,  and  Big  wood. 
Inez.  "Winning  a  Cause."  World 
War  Stories.  Cloth,  illustrated,  372 
pp.  Price,  80c.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Holmes,  Roy  J.,  and  Starbuck,  A. 
"War  Stories."  Cloth,  337  pp.  Price, 
$1.25  net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Wines,  Frederick  H.,  and  Lane,  Win- 
THROP  D.  "Punishment  and  Refor- 
mation." A  Study  of  the  Penitentiary 
System.  Cloth,  illustrations,  xi-481  pp. 
Price,  $2.50  net.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  New  York. 

FoxcROFT,  Frank.  "War  Verse."  303 
pp,  gilt  top,  flexible  cloth,  $1.25  net. 
Flexible  leather,  $2.00  net.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York. 

Freeland,  George  E.  "Modern  Ele- 
mentary School  Practice."  Cloth,  il- 
lustrated, 424  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 


Curtis,  George  William.  "Prue  and 
I"  and  "The  Public  Duty  of  Educated 
Men."  Cloth,  Frontispiece,  254  pp. 
Price,  32c.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

Moore,  Ernest  Carroll.  "What  the 
War  Teaches  About  Education,"  and 
Other  Papers  and  Addresses.  Cloth, 
345  pp.  Price,  $1.20.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Stimson,  Rufus  W.  "Vocational  Agri- 
cultural Education"  by  Home  Pro- 
jects. Cloth,  illustrated,  xviii-468pp. 
Price,  $2.50.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Uribe-Troncoso,  Manuel.    "Por  Tier- 

ras    Mejicanas."      Cloth,    illustrated, 

198  pp.      Price,    88c.      Worid    Book 

Company,   Yonkers-on-Hudson,   New 

-York. 

VosBURGH,  William  Ledley,  and  Gen- 
tleman, Frederick  W.  "Junior  High 
School  Mathematics."  Cloth,  illustrat- 
ed. Price,  1st  course,  80c;  2nd  course, 
90c;  3rd  course,  $1.20.  The  Macmil- 
lan Company,  New  York. 

Ford,  Walter  B.  and  Ammerman, 
Charles.  Teachers'  Manual,  "Key 
to  First  Course  in  Algebra."  Cloth, 
341  pp.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

Channing,  Edward.  "A  Students' 
History  of  the  United  States."  Coth, 
maps  and  illustrations,  692  pp.  Price, 
$1.50.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Gruenberg,  Benjamin^  C.  "Elementary 
Biology.  An  introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Life.  Cloth,  illustrations, 
538  pp.  Price,  $1.56.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Parker,  Samuel  C.  "General  Methods 
of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools," 
including  the  kindergarten  and  grades 
1  to  4.  Cloth,  illustrated,  352  pp. 
Price,  $1.60.  Ginn  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago. 

Gruenberg,  Benjamin  C.  "Manual  of 
Suggestions  for  Teachers."  To  Ac- 
company Elementary  Biology.  .  Cloth 
board,  illustrated,  100  pp.  Price,  50c. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  New  York, 
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Parker,  Hi,  McConathy,  O.,  Birce,  E. 
B.,  Meissner,  W.  O.  "Primary  Song 
Book  for  Sight  Reading."  For  Basal 
Use  in  Primary,  Intermediate,  and 
Grammar  Grades.  Cloth,  64  pp.  Sil- 
ver Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

Daudet,  Alphonse,  and  Head,  Walter 
D.  "Contes  Choisis"  with  Notes, 
Questionnaire,  Exercises  and  Vocabu- 
lary. Cloth,  xvi-201  pp.  Price,  60c. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Pearl,  Capt.  N.  H.  and  Brown,  Capt, 
H.  E.  "Health  By  Stunts."  Qoth,  il- 
lustrated, xi-216pp.  Price,  $1.30. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  Yoi-k. 

Gehrs,  John  H.  "The  Principles  of 
Agriculture."  For  High  Schools. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  606  pp.  Price,  $2.25. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Courtis,  Stuart  A.  "Measurement  of 
Classroom  Products.  The  Gary  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Paper,  illustrated,  554  pp. 
Price,  30c.  General  Education  Board, 
New  York. 

Wilson,  E.  N.  and  Driggs,  Howard  R. 
"The  White  Indian  Boy."  Cloth,  il- 
lustrated, xiv-216pp.  Price,  $1.00. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Griffis,  William  E.  "Belgian  Fairy 
Tales."  Cloth,  illustrations  in  color, 
260  pp.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Smith,  M.  S.  C.  "The  Maid  of  Or- 
leans." The  Story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
for  Girls.  Cloth,  illustrated,  296  pp. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New 
York. 

McSpadden,  J.  Walker.  "Boys'  Book 
of  Famous  Soldiers."  Cloth,  illustrat- 
ed, 270  pp.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, New*  York. 

CooLEY,  Anna  M.,  Winchell,  Cora  M., 
Spohr,  Wilhelmina  H.,  and  Marsh- 
all, Josephine  A.  "Teaching  Home 
Economics."  Cloth,  xii-555  pp.  Price, 
$1.80.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Eraser,  Chelsea  C.  "Boys'  Book  of 
Battles."  The  Story  of  Eleven  Fa- 
mous Land  Battles.  Cloth,  illustrated, 
426  pp.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
New  York. 


Winslow,  I.  O.  "Europe."  Geography 
Series  IV,  Revised.  Cloth,  maps  and 
illustrations,  182  pp.  Price,  72c  D 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York 
Chicago. 

Hyde,  Mary  Kendall.  "Girls*  Book  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Cloth,  illustrated,  380 
pp.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
New  York. 

Bays,  Alfred  W.  "Business  Law."  An 
Elementary  Treatise.  Cloth,  ix-311 
pp.  Price,  $1.40.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

MusGROVE,  Eugene  R.  "Rob  Roy,"  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart,  Abridged 
Cloth,  xlvii-496  pp.  Price,  40c.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Morse,  Anson  D.  "Civilization  and  tbc 
World  War."  Qoth,  xiv-222pp. 
Price,  $1.50.  Ginn  &  Company,  New 
York,  Chicago. 

RowELL,  Cora  W.  "Leaders  of  the 
Great  War.  Cloth,  illustrated,  vii-336 
pp.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Weiser,  H.  D.  "The  Tragedy  of  Cor- 
lolanus,"  by  William  Shakespeare, 
Qoth,  xlv-288pp.  The  Macmillaii 
Company,  New  York. 
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*  CARRY   ONI  * 

*  ♦ 

*  Unele  Sam  Is  releasing  from  * 

*  his  service  the  men  who  went  * 

*  "OTer  there"  to  free  the  world  ♦ 

*  from  autocracy.     Thousands  of  ♦ 

*  soldiers     are     dally     receiving  * 

*  their  honorable  discharges.  They  « 

*  pocket  their  pay,  bid  farewell  to  * 
it  their  comrades  and  sally  fortb —  it 

*  civilians^  * 
if  There  Is  one  army,  however,  * 

*  which  must  not  be  demolilllzed.  * 

*  Tliat  Is  the  army  of  War  Savings  * 

*  Stumps  buyers.  More  recruits  4 
it  are  nee<led  to  carry  on  the  cam-  ^ 
^  pa  I  in)  of  readjustment  which  i 
it  follows  the  signing  of  the  armls-  H 
^  tice.  a 
fi  The    army    of    fighters    has  * 

*  achTeved  its  purpose.  It 
it  The  army  of  savers  most  re-  * 

*  main  in  "action."  ♦ 
it  "Carry  on'*  to  a  lasting  peace  A 

*  nnder  the  banner  of  W.  fi.  81  * 
it  it 
itititititititititiritiHtit^^i^ 
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Would  a  Grade  Position  at  $1200 
to  $1350  hterest  You? 

IF  SO,  WE  INVITE  YOUR  PROMPT  ENROLLMENT  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  SEVERAL  SUCH  PLACES  FOR  WHICH  WE 
ARE  NOW  ASKED  TO  RECOMMEND 

JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY  VACANCIES  come  in  every 
day  of  December  and  available  teachers  have  unusual  opportunity 
for  changing  the  first  of  the  year.  The  demand  for  teachers  has  been 
so  great  during  the  fall  that  this  Agency,  like  others,  has  undergone 
a  teacher-famine.  When  a  southern  New  York  superintendent  wrote 
us  on  December  8th  for  a  seventh  grade  teacher  at  $iooo  to  $1200, 
and  by  the  next  mail  for  another  seventh  grade  teacher  at  the  same 
rate,  we  could  only  reply  that  other  towns  in  his  vicinity  were  out- 
biddingr  him,  ofFcring  up  to  $1350  for  similar  places.  He  promptly 
replied,  "We  must  have  two  seventh  grade  teachers  immediately  and 
I  will  pay  anything  necessary  to  get  theml" 

In  the  case  of  high  school  vacancies,  which  have  also  been  many, 
we  have  been  better  able  to  secure  candidates  who  were  free  to  ac- 
cept the  places  oflFered,  though  often  we  have  been  obliged  to  reply 
that  no  candidates  were  available  at  moderate  salaries. 

The  superintendent  of  a  western  New  York  city  writes  us:  "We 

have  engaged   your  Mr of  Roches»-er  for   our   commercial 

position  at  a  salary  of  $1600  per  year.  He  arrived  yesterday  and 
will,  I  think,  make  good.  Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  assist- 
ance in  the  matter." 

One  of  our  candidates  writes  from  Erie,  Pa.:  "I  have  accepted  a 
position  in  Erie  at  $1500,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  you  to  the 
extent  of  $75 Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  and  favors,  etc." 

The  superintendent  at  Utica  writes  on  December  10:  "This  is  to 
inform  you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held  last 
eveninQT  Miss  Lyman  was  elected  to  the  position  of  librarian  in  the 
Utica  Free  Academy  at  a  salary  of  $iaoo."  iiww 

|F  Write  to  us  for  further  particulars  concerning  the  Agency  that  recommends 
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G.  W.  Bardeen,  Manager,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Educational  Booklets 

for  Supplementary  Study 

Valuable  Aids  in  Teaching  Agriculture 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  has  prepared  nearly  loo 
difFerent  booklets  on  various  subjects,  including: 

Crops  Pigs  Insects  Canning  and  Drying 

Sanitation  livestock  Dairying  BetterRoral  Schools 

The  Garden  The  Fly  The  Silo  Home  Conveniences 

Poultry  Soil  Birds  And  othor  aibjects 


VITALIZE 

AGRICULTURE 

RUKAL  SCHOOtS 


M^«TM 


¥ 


Our  sole  object  is  to  help  you  make  your 
work  more  effective.  We  have  no  desire  to 
make  money  out  of  this  material.  The 
Extension  Department  w^as  not  organized 
to  make  sales.  But  wc  do  w^ant  to  work 
with  people  who  are  in  earnest;  who  really 
want  to  do  something  worth  while. 

If  you  have  a  plan — if  you  know  how  you 
are  going  to  use  the  booklets  after  you  get 
them — we  will  be  glad  to  supply  you  with 
as  much  material  as  you  wish. 


Free— Except  Postage  and  Cost  of  Printing 

Write  to-day  for  catalogue  of  booklets  and  helpful  suggestions. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(Incorporated) 

Atrkdtval  EdanoB  Departmri       p.  g.  holden.  Director       Hanetbr  Mfac  Oiaio 


Please  mention  the  "Journal"  when  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
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TOILET  SYSTEMS 
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Provide  Sanitary  Disposal 
of  Sewage 

They  are  endorsed  by  Health  Authorities  every- 
where. They  are  easily  installed  because  no 
water  or  sewer  is  needed. 

Write  to 

KAUSTINE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

for  full  particulars 
ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SEPTIC  TANKS 


Please  mention  the  "Journal"  when  corresponding  nnth  advertisers.  .       r^r>.i^ir> 
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MODERN   ARITHMETIC 

New  York  State  Edition 

A  New  Series  bv  BRUCE  M .  WATSOIM  and  CHARLES  E.  WHITE 

Exactly  Adapted  to  the  New  York  State  Course  of  Study 


This  series  makes  available  for  every  school  the  best  methods 
and  material  for  the  study  of  Modern  Arithmetic.  It  challenges 
comparison  with  respect  to 

1.  THOROUGHNESS  IN  FUNDAMENTALS  5.  CONTINUITY  OF  PLAN 

2.  CHOICE  OF  APPUCATIONS  6.  RECOGNITION  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN 

3.  SIMPUHCATION  OF  PROCESSES  ABIUH  OF  CHDJ)REN 

4.  PROBLEMS  FROM  REAL  UFE 

WATSON  AND  WHITE'S  MODERN  ARITHMETl 

New  York  State  Edition,  Book   1 
New  York  State  Edition.  Book  11 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY,  231245  West  39th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CIT 
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